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PART  I.  -  PERIODICALS. 

ji  The  March  of  Intellect »  —  «  The  ^Nineteenth    Century » 

« The  Progress  of  Science » —  are  the  phrases  which  perhaps 
strike  most  frequently  upon  the  ear  of  him  who  stands,  a 
listener,  in  the  crowded  Burse  or  Exchange  of  Society.  Yet 
true  are  the  simple  words  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 

«  Ther  n'  is  no  newe  gize  that  n'  has  hin  olde.  » 

In  spite  of  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  material 
world  which  daily  weary  our  wonder,  the  Intellect,  whether 
of  Nations  or  Individuals,  seems  to  be  in  a  state,  less  of  pro- 
gression,  than  of  eternal  and  regular  re\folution ;  and  appears 
to  return  to  the  same  phases  and  aspects  as  inevitably  as  the 
celestial  wanderers  ,  « as  blamelessly, »  to  use  the  beautiful 
expression  of  Coleridge,  -  as  they  in  Heaven. » 

All  that  is,  and  now  perchance  « overcomes  us  with  a  spe- 
cial wonder, »  has  been  ,  and  perha)>s  will  be  again,  when 
the  majestic  cycle  of  causes  shall  have  again  completed  its 
mighty  course.  Of  this  vast  circle  but  a  single  point  can  be 
at  once  presented  to  our  limited  and  imperfect  vision;  whence 
we  ignorantly,  if  not  arrogantly,  conclude,  that  this  point   is 

VOL.   I.  I 
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rather  a  portion  of  some  prop^ssive  line ,  th^n  of  that 
5ublim6  orbit  whose  centre  is  the  PrimaBval  Intelligence,  and 
whose  circumference  is  Infinity. 

Nations,  like  Men,  have  their  infancj,  their  manhood,  and 
their  dotage  ;  like  the  Year,  their  seasons  of  development,  of 
fruition,  and  of  decay  :  nor  would  the  benevolent  harmony 
of  Nature  be  less  violated  by  the  productions  of  one  age  being 
confounded  with  those  of  another,  than  by  the  husbandman 
who  should  expect  to  make  his  seed-time  in  the  dog-days,  or 
his  harvest  in  the  spring. 

These  considerations  were  suggested  to  us  by  remarking 
how  singularly  the  character  of  the  present  age  seems  to 
reproduce  the  intellectual  physiognomy  of  remote  antiquity, 
in  countries,  like  Greece  and  England,  which,  in  their  diffe- 
rent epochs,  have  reached  a  high  degree  of  refinement  and  civiliza- 
tion. We  observe  the  same  boldness  of  speculation  which 
distinguished  the  age  of  Socrates,  the  same  impatience,  not 
only  of  tediousness,  but  even  of  a  sustained  and  long-conti- 
nued tone  of  discussion  ;  like  the  Ancients,  we  demand  results 
and  not  processes  ;  and  scientific  or  literary  language  has  ac- 
quired an  almost  epigrammatic  brilliancy  ^and  emphasis  which 
recalls  the  magnificent  condensation  of  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phizing, and  the  splendid  but  frequently  fallacious  rhetoric  of 
the  Sophists. 

The  Middle  Ages, — when  the  intellect  of  Man,  chained  and 
tortured  by  feudal  tyranny  and  persecuting  superstition,  resem- 
bled in  its  rude  strugglings  and  throes,  the  gropings  of,  the 
blinded  Cyclops  in  his  cave,— -were  essentially  the  era  of  gigantic, 
though  often  misdirected,  energies.  The  intellectual,  like  the 
physical  warfare  of  that  period,  was  conducted  by  huge 
uncouth,  unwieldy  machines.  The  Books,  like  the  Armour 
and  military  Engines,  of  these  ages,  are  vast  and  cumber- 
some, yet  complicated  contrivances  ;  the  learned  brought  the 
whole  battery  of  knowledge  ,  their  ponderous  treatises  «•  de 
omni  Scibili, »  to  bear  upon  some  position  in  Ethics  which  a 
single  glance  at  the  Bible  would  have  enabled  them  to  master, 
or  some  dogma  in  Natural  Science  which  Experiment  would 
have    settled    at  once   and  for  ever      This  is  the  age  of  ■  all 
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such  ^reading  as  was  never  read  ; »  a  library  of  this  period  is 
a  strange  arsenal  of  grim  and  ponderous  weapons, 

«  De  Lyra  here  a  dreadful  front  extends, 

«  And  there  the  groajiing  shelves  Philemon  bends, »  (') 

equally  unlike  the  light  and  polished  arrows  of  the  Greek, 

c The  subtle  Greek, 

a  Blest  iu  the  lovely  marriage  of  sweet  words;  »  (^) 

who  garlanded  Philosophy  with  roses,  and  expounded  her 
oracles  iu  music;  and  that  electric  brilliancy  which  plays  and 
sparkles  through  the  airy  discussions,  of  the  present  day. 

What  we  have  suffered  in  the  loss  of  those  beautiful  apo- 
logues, half  playful,  half  profound,  which  often  conveyed  such 
solemn  and  moving  verities,  we  may  feel  from  the  fragments 
which  remain  scattered  up  and  down  —  and  which  the  Scho- 
lar has  so  laboured  to  seek  for  and  to  reunite — for  Time  and 
Barbarism,  « as  the  story  goes  of  the  Egyptian    Typhon  with 

•  his  conspirators,  how  they  dealt  with  the  (mwI  Osiris,  took 
«the  virgin    Truth,  hewed  her  lovely    form  into  a   thousand 

•  pieces,  and  scattered  them  to  the  four  winds.  From  that 
«time  ever  since,  the  sad  friends  of  Truth,  such  as  durst 
•r  appear,  in^itating  the  careful  search  that  bis  made  for  the 
« mangled  body  of  Osiris  ,  went  up  and  down^  gathering  up 
-limb  by  limb,  as  they  could  find  them.»  (') 

Alas !  for  us  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  Plato,  the 

c  Truth  severe  in  fairy  fiction  drest,  » 

is  but  dim  and  fragmentary :  of  the  polished  comedy  of 
Henander,  the  darling  of  his  age, 

«  That  sharp-witted  Poet,  "wixoaK  sWeet  voice 
«  MaJe  heavenly  Gods  break  off  their  Nectar  draoghts, 
«  And  lay  their  ears  down  to  ther  loxvly  earth,  » 

(1)  Pope.   Dunciad,   Book   I.   Line    153. 
(Sj   Massinger.   Picture,  Act.   1.  Scene  t. 
(3)  Mihoa.  Arevpagilica. 
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but  a  few  verses  remain.  It  is  to  the  « Deipnosopbists »  of 
Athenaeus,  a  work  marked  deeply  with  the  wounds  of  time;  it  is  to 
the  tasteless  collection  of  that  haughty  and  turbulent  prelate, 
Photius,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  that  we  must  have 
recourse,  if  we  would  collect  the  scattered  gems  of  the  lighter 
literature  of  the  Ancients. 

To  the  Greek, — living  in  a  climate  where  mere  animal  exis- 
tence is  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  pleasurable  sensations, 
with  a  Religion  whose  every  ceremony  was  a  sacrifice  to  the 
Beautiful,  which  made  every  Breeze  vocal  with  a  hymn  to  the 
Good  Goddess — the  great  spirit  of  Nature; — which  made  every 
flower-bell  the  abiding-place  of  a  Nymph,  —  glimpses  were 
undoubtedly  revealed  of  what  Sir  Thomas  Brown  (*)  quaintly 
but  exquisitely  calls  « the  deuleroscopie  >  or  second-sight  of 
things:  Mthe  lively  Grecian,*  to  use  the  eloquent  words  of 
the  great   Poet  of  our  own  time, 

with  unrivalled  skill , 
As  merest  observation  furnished  hints 
For  studious  Fancy,  with  his  hand  bestowed 
On  fluent  Operations  a  fixed  shape; 
Metal  or  Stone,  idolatrously  served. 
And  yet  —  triumphant  o'er  this  pompous  show 
Of  Art,  this  palpable  array  of  sense 
On  every  side  encountered ;  in  despite 
Of  the  gross  Fictions  chaunted  in  the  streets 
By  wandering  Rhapsodists,  and  in  contempt 
Of  doubt  and  bold  denial,  hourly  urged 
Amidst  the  wrangling  schools  —  a  Spirit  hung, 
Beautiful  Region!  o'er  thy  Towers  and  Farm?,  > 
Statues  and  Temples,  and  memorial  Tombs: 
And  enunatipns  were  perceived,  and  acts 
Of  immortality,  in  nature's  course 
Exemplified  by  Mysteries^  that  were  felt 
As  bonds,  by  grave  Philosopher  imposed. 
Or  armed  Warrior.  (•) 

(')  PMttdodoiia  Kpidemica.  Lib.  I.  Gtp.  ii. 
('}  Wordivorlb.  Sxcortion,  Caoto  IV. 
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To  the  Greek  the  want  of  Printing  was  a  deprivation  per- 
haps much  less  severe  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine  :  for  him 
the  vivid  dialogue  and  brilliant  sword-play  'of  intellect,  listened 
to  and  mingled  with  beneath  the  Parian  columns  of  the  Porch, 
or  among  the  « shady  recesses*  of  Academe  ,  supplied  ,  and 
less  imperfectly  than  we  can  perhaps  now  conceive,  that  splen- 
dour of  wit  and  condensed  weight  of  wisdom  which  is  conveyed 
to  us  by  the  less  perishable,  though  less  picturesque,  medium 
of  periodical  publication.   , 

«  The  time  will  arrive,  >*  said  Johnson, «  when  men  may  come 

•  to  write  entirely  aphoristically ;  when    we  shall  be  weary  of 

•  introduction,  and  connection,  and  preparation ; »  (*)| — a  con- 
summation to  which  we  appear  to  be  approaching  rapidly,  urged 
on  by  our  growing  impatience  of  elaborate  discussion  ,  and 
no  less  by  the  want  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  field'of  theory, 
so  far  and  so  increasingly  cultivated. 

At  the  birth  of  a  Publication  like  the  present,  whose  object 
it  is  to  present,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  quintessence  of  all 
that  is  most  interesting  and  instructive  in  the  periodical  lite- 
rature of  Great  Britain,-— to  twine  a  carefully-culled  garland, 
from  this  so  blooming  portion  of  the  great  garden  of  European 
Letters — it  will  not,  we  apprehend,  seem  out  of  place  to  sketch 
the  gradual  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  cultivation 
of  these  bright  but  evanescent  flowers;  and  to  trace  the  History 
of  Periodical  Publications  in  England. 

That  these  works  will  form  a  necessary  and  not  unimport- 
ant feature  in  the  literary  history  of  the  age  —  nay,  that 
they  have  played  no  insignificant  part  in  the  great  Social  Drama 
of  their  epoch,  will,  we  think,  be  obvious  to  any  one  who 
considers  how  deeply  they  are  themselves  impressed  with  the 
physiognomy  of  that  age,  in  which  their  existence  has  in  turn 
influenced,  and  been  influenced  by,  the  Character  and  expres- 
sion of  Society. 

The  example  set  in  France,  about  the  middle  of  the  Seven- 
teenth century,  by  the  learned  and  sarcastic  De  Sallo,  and  followed 
up   with  such   valuable   results  by  Bayle  ,  De  la  Roque  and 

(')  BofwelVi  Life  of  Jobnioii,  toI.  iii.  p.  3)4. 
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Basnage  (^),  was,  as  maybe  easily  supposed,  speedily  imitated 
in  Great  Britain;  « a  Nation, » to  use  the  magnificent  language 
of  England's  great  Poet,  « not  slow  and  dull,  but  of  a  quick, 
« ingenious,  and  piercing  spirit ;    acute  to  invent  ,  subtle  and 

•  sinewy  to  discourse,  not  beneath  the  reach  of  any  point  the 
"highest   that   human    capacity    can   soar    to.     Therefore  the 

•  studies  of  learning  in  her  deepest  sciences  have  been  so  an- 
« cient  and  so  eminent  among  us,  that  writers  of  good  antiquity 
« and  able  judgement  have  been  persuaded  ,  that  even  the 
« school  of  Pythagoras  and  the  Persian  wisdom  took  beginning 

•  from  the  philosophy  of  this  island.     And  that  wise  and  civil 

•  Roman,  Julius  Agricola,  who  governed  here  once  for  Cffisar, 

•  preferred   the   natural   wits   of    Britain  before  the  laboured 

•  studies  of  the  French.  •  (^) 

The  first  of  a  very  numerous  class  of  works  devoted  to  cri- 
ticism and  bibliography  was  called  « Weekly  Memorials,  or  an 
Account  of  Books  lately  set  forth, »  and  like  most  of  those 
which  soon  began  to  succeed  it  in  great  numbers,  consisted  of 
little  more  than  a  collection  of  passages,  selected  without  judg- 
ment from  the  works  it  professed  to  review,  arranged  with- 
out connection,  and  commented  on  without  taste.  This  work, 
as  we  learn  from  Micholls'  Literary  Anecdotes  C),  was  esta- 
blished in  January,  1688,  and  was  followed  by  the  «Censura 
Temporum,*  appearing  about  twenty  years  afterwards,  together 
with  the »  Bibliolheca  Curiosa, »  similar  in  character  to  itself. 

To  dwell  with  any  minuteness  of  detail  upon  the  multitude 
of  similar  works  that  appeared  at  this  period,  would  be  at- 
tended with  neither  profit  nor  amusement ;  suffice  it  to  mention 
the  •  Memoirs  of  Literature  »,  which  attained  the  size  of 
eight  volumes  8^  in  1722  ;  a  continuation  of  the  same  work 
by  Michael  de  la  Roche,  in  six  volumes,  1725 ;  the  « Present 
State  of  the  Republick  of  Letters, »   edited  by   Andrew  Reid, 

(')  Vide  D'lfraeli's  a  CariocitiM  of  Literatare  ,  »  vol.  I,  and  StebbingaV  Lectures 
on  Periodical  Literatare  »  publi«ked  in  the  Alftenftoa  for  tNS|  Ifo«  t$t  ^i  ^» 
U,  S6.  «S. 

(')  Milton,  Areopagitica. 
(*)  Vol.  Ill,  pasnm. 
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existing  over  a  period  from  1728  to  1736 ;  MHistoria  Liter- 
aria, »  by  Archibald  Bower,  commencing  in  1730  and  continu- 
ing only  for  two  years;  and  the*  Literary  Journal, »  published 
in  Dublin,  whose  existence  was  about  twice  as  long.  (') 

Of  these  publications  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  much; 
they  consist  generally  of  ill-selected  extracts,  and  are  devoid 
alike  of  skilful  analysis,  and  of  that  far-reaching  range  of 
speculation  which  gives  such  value  to  the  Reviews  of  the 
present  day;  whose  articles  either  develope,  by  a  close  and 
keen  anatomy,  ]t he  beauties  or  defects  of  the  work  before  them; 
or,  taking  its  subject  as  tbeir  text,  present  us  with  disserta- 
tions which,  for  grasp  and  dignity  of  thought,  magnificence  of 
illustration,  and  condensed  vigour  of  style,  may  often  be  pla- 
ced in  competition  with  the  noblest  efforts  of  antiquity. 

« I  was  acquainted »  says  Gibbon, »  only  with  two  ways  of 
« criticising  a  beautiful  passage  :  the  one,  to  show,  by  an  exact 

•  anatomy  of   its  distinct  beauties,  from    whence    they  spring;  - 

•  the  other,  an  idle  exclamation,  a  general  panegyric,  which 
"leaves  nothing  behind.  Longinus  has  shown  me  a  third.  He 
« tellsr  me  his  own  feelings  upon  reading  it;  and  tells  them  with 
« such  energy  that  he  communicates  them . » 

In  the  first  of  these  methods  of  criticism  the  journals  of 
this  period  are  deficient ;  and  for  the  third  we  may  look  in 
vain,  in  the  bald  mediocrity  of  their  style,  for  any  passages 
possessed  of  that  electric  power  by  which  a  writer  can  ex- 
tend to  others  the  enthusiasm  he  feels  himself. 

Against  the  Reviews  of  this  period  another  and  a  graver 
charge  may  be  preferred  :  being  the  property  of  their  pub- 
lishers, it  too  frequently  happened  that  personal  partiality 
and  cofaimercial  rivalry  interfered  with  the  just  discharge  of 
the  high  and  solemn  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  literary 
censor  ;  a  partiality,  which,  if  it  still  exist,  is,  in  the  present 
age,  neutralized  by  the  great  variety  of  contending  parties  in 
political,  religious,  and  literary  doctrines,  each  of  which  pos- 


")  ViJe  Gough*«   British  Ant  quities,  p.  745.  Drake '>  Etfoys  on   the  a   Banblcr   » 
«  Adventurer  »  and  «  ^Tatler.n  vol.  II,  pp.  336. 
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sesses  in  one  or  more  of  these  publications  an  organ  for  the 
exposition  of  its  dogmas,  and  the  development  of  its  theories. 

Independently  of  this  consideration,  a  very  striking  change 
has  taken  place  — *  a  change  in  some  measure  attributable  to 
the  great  importance  this  kind  of  publication  has  gradually 
acquired  —  in  the  relative  position  of  the  Author  and  the 
Publisher.  A  literary  man  no  longer  wrings  from  the  reluc- 
tant hand  of  the  uneducated  and  insolent  tradesman  the  hard- 
earned  pittance  of  his  mental  labour  ;  he  no  longer  is  con- 
demned to  «t  turn  a  Persian  talc  for  half-a-crown ;  *  nor  to 
fawn  for  a  dinner  upon  a  hard  taskmaster;  to  satisfy  the 
hunger  of  starvation  with  the  niggard  orts  of  a  Bookseller's 
table.  Let  every  author  of  the  present  day  reflect  with  gra- 
titude on  the  different  position  of  his  calling  since  the  time 
when  the  greatest  of  English  moral  writers  subscribed  him- 
self -yours  TmpransuSy  S.  Johnson*  (')  ;  or  was  forced,  by 
the  raggedness  of  his  coat,  to  eat  his  portion  behind  a  screen 
at  the  house  of  Cave  the  publisher.  (*) 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  present  system  of  Criticism, 
and  upon  the  high  footing  on  which  periodical  dissertation  is 
now  placed,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Reviews  may  be  considered 
to  be  the  « Monthly, »  established  in  17&^9  by  Ralph  GriiSth 
Esq.,  a  person  eminently  possessed  of  the  qualities  necessary 
for  his  important  task  ,  and  who  continued  to  direct  it  for  a 
period  of  more  than  half  a  century.  It  was  afterwards  carried 
on  by  his  son,  a  fit  successor  to  the  Editorial  chair;  and  its 
volumes  are  remarkable  for  the  candour,  acumen ,  and  elegance 
of  their  disquisitions.  The  political  opinions  espoused  by  this 
journal  were  of  the  Whig  or  Opposition  character,  |and  were 
developed  with  an  intelligence  and  moderation  which  we 
could  wish  were  more  frequently  imitated  by  the  adherents  of 
those  principles. 

Within  a  year  of  the  establishment  of  the  *last  mentioned 
review,  was  begun  the  « Journal  Britannique, »  edited  by  the 
learned  D*"  Matthew  Maty,  originally  a  physician  at  the  Hague, 

• 

(')  BofwelVs  Life  of  lohnson.    Vol.  II,  p.  87. 
(')  Ibid.  Vol.  II.  p.  U. 
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afterwards  settled  in  England,  where,  at  the  erection  of  the 
British  Museum  in  1753,  his  acquirements  procured  him  the 
appointment  of  Under  Librarian  to  that  great  institution;  and' 
afterwards,  in  1772  ,  the  oflSoe  of  Principal  Librarian.  It 
was  published  in  French,  and  set  the  example  of  paying  a 
greater  degree  of  attention  to  the  productions  of  the  Continental 
Press. 

In  1755  appeared  the  first  number  of  « The  Edinburgh 
Review, »  a  quarterly  journal  to  which,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  distinguished  talents  of  its  original  contributors,  a  long 
and  brilliant  reputation  might  have  been  predicted.  Adam 
Smith,  the  father  of  political  science,  the  historian  Robertson, 
and  the  elegant  Blair  exhibited  in  this  publication  the  earliest 
indications  of  their  genius.  That  daring  wing  that  soared  into 
the  lofty  and  till  then  unvisited  regions  of  Social  Philosophy, 
and  that  easy  pinion  which  afterwards  followed  Columbus  in 
his  course  over  the  wide  waters  of  the  mysterious  Atlantic 
main,  in  search  of  a  World,  and  « new  Hesperian^shores, » — that 
accompanied  the  wild  career  of  Cortez  and  his  valiant  com- 
panions, essayed  in  this  Review  their  earliest  flights. 

Bnt  political  controversy,  exacerbated  by  religious  intoler- 
ance, caused  the  discontinuance  of  the  « Edinburgh,  •  ;after 
the  appearance  of  two  numbers :  it  lay  dormant  till  1818, 
when  a  new  edition  appeared,  preceded  by  an  explanatorv 
and  exculpatory  preface. 

In  1756  appeared  the  •  Critical  Journal ,  or  Annab  of 
Literature,*  which  was  principally « supported  by  the  efforts 
of  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  whom  England  can  boikst, 
Smollett ,  the  author  of  Peregrine  Pickle  and  Humphrey 
Clinker.  His  critical  contributions  are  marked  with  the  same 
acuteness  and  vigour,  not  untinged  with  sarcasm,  which  made 
him  so  masterly  a  delineator  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  indi- 
vidual character;  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  deformed  by 
petulance  and  partiality. 

To  this  work  Samuel  Johnson  contributed  several  articles, 
exhibiting  the   same  universal  erudition,    reach   and  grasp  of 

VOL.   I.  9 
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thought,  and  ornate  sonorous  style  which  render  his  name  so 
Justlj  celebrated. 

Of  its  other  supporters  one  of  the  principal  was  D'  Joseph 
Robertson  ;  as  maj  be  judged  from  the  fact  of  his  haying 
supplied  upwards  of  2,600  different  essays. 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  Johnson,  that  intellectual  giant, 
whose  very  defects  were  those  of  a  majestic  mind ,  were  far 
more  abundantly  exhibited  in  the  pages  of  the  « Literary  Maga- 
zine or  Critical  Review, »  a  journal  which  appeared  in  the 
same  year  with  the  last-mentioned  publication.  Its  career  was  com- 
menced more  immediately  under  the  auspices  of  the  great  Moralist; 
who  composed  a  preface,  one  passage  of  which,  as  it  at  once  des- 
cribes and  exemplifies  this  kind  of  writing,  we  shall  quote  here: 
The  literary  history  necessarily  contains  an  account  of  the 
labours  of  the  learned;  in  which,  whether  we  shall  show 
much  judgment  or  sagacity,  must  be  left  to  our  readers  to 
determine  :  we  can  promise  only  justness  and  candour.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  can  insert  extensive  extracts 
or  critical  examinations  of  all  the  works  which  this  age  of 
authors  may  offer  to  our  notice.  A  few  only  will  deserve 
the  distinction  of  criticism,  and  a  few  only  will  obtain  it. 
We  shall  try  to  select  the  best  and  most  important  pieces ; 
and  are  not  without  hope  that  we  may  sometimes  influence 
the  public  voice,  and  hasten  the  popularity  of  a  valuable 
work." 

To  this  publication  D^^  Johnson  contributed  twenty -five 
Reviews,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  stamped  With  his 
characteristic  excellencies.  To  this  great  writer  and  thinker 
may  be  truly  applied  the  words  of  the  Roman  satirist  whom 
he  so  ably  imitated, 

«  Yatem  egregium,  cui  non  sit  publica  vena, 

«  Qui  nihil  expositum  soleat  deducere,  nee  qui 

«  Communi  feriat  carmen  triyiale  monelli ; 

«  Hunc,  qualem  nequeo  monstrare,  et  sentio  tantam.  » 

Juv.  SAT.  vii.  53. 
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It  will  be  proper  in  this  plaee  to  mention  two  periodicals 
of  Terj  considerable  eminence  ; '  the  « Gentleman's  Magazine,  ■ 
long  tbe  principal  repertory  of  curious  and  obscure  informa- 
tion; and  the  « Annual  Register,  ■•  an  epitome  of  the  political 
and  historical  erents  for  the  year; —  thej  are,  in  their  several 
departments,  references  of  value  and  authority,  and  have  been 
uniformly  conducted,  with  vigour,  with  candour  and  with 
ability. 

Passing  over  the  « Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review,  n  which 
owed  a  temporary  and  valueless  popularity  to  scurrilous  and 
local  diatribes,-rthe  « New  Review, »  edited  by  the  son  of  the 
D'  Maty  of  whom  mention  has  been  made,  —  and  a  great 
number  of  trivial  and  ephemeral  productions,  whose  existence, 
whether  grave  or  gay,  neither  acquired  nor  deserved  any 
influence  upon  the  literature  of  their  time,  and  whose  contents, 
innocent  or  the  reverse,  have  long  since  sunk  into  the  oblivion 
they  merited, —  we  come  to  the  « English  Review,  >  begun  in 
1783,  and  supporting  its  existence  for  fifteen  years,  the  « Analy* 
tical  Review,  •  extending  to  twenty-two  volumes,  and  the 
->  British  Critic, » conducted  by  Archdeacon  Nares,  assisted  by  the 
able  Beloe,  the  translator  of  Herodotus. 

The  character  of  these  journals  will  be  best  appreciated  by 
the   following    passages    from    an    Essay   which    appeared  in 
the   Edinburgh  Annual  Register    for    1809,  attributed    to  the 
pen  of  Sir   Walter    Scott :  « The   calm ,  even ,  and  indifferent 
style  of  criticism  was  distinguished  by  a  lenient  aspect  towards  ' 
its  object.     A  certain  deference  was  visibly  paid  to  an  author 
of  celebrity,  whether  founded    on    his   literary  cpialities,   or 
on  the  adventitious  distinctions  of  rank  and  title  ;    and  gene- 
rally there  was  a  marked  and  guarded  retenue  both  in  the 
strictures  hazarded    and  in    the    mode    of   expressing   them. 
If  raillery    wai   ever  attempted,  there  was  no  horse-play  in 
it ;    and    the   only  fault   that    could    be    objected  to  by  the 
reader,  was  that  the  critic  was,  •>  content  to  dwell  in  decencies 
for  ever*. 

•  This  rule  however,  was  'not  without  exceptions.  A  libe- 
ral-minded and  public-spirited  critic  sometimes  reversed  the 
sentence  of  his  employer;  and,  unlike  the  prophet  of  Midian, 
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anathematised  the  work  on  which  lie  was  summoned  to 
bestow  benedictions.  Neither  was  it  proper  that  the  critical 
rod  should  be  hung  up  in  mere  show,  4est  in  time,  as  it 
is  learnedly  argued  by  the  Duke  of  Vienna,  it  should  become 
more  mocked  than  feared.  The  'terrors  of  the  ofGce  were 
therefore  in  some  measure  maintained  by  the  seyerity 
exercised  Hipon  the  trumpery  novels  and  stillborn  poetry 
that  issued  from  the  press;  whose  unknown  and  perhaps 
starring  authors  fared  like  the  parish  boys  at  a  charity  school, 
who  are  flogged  not  only  for  their  own  errors ,  but  to  Tin* 
dicate  the  authority  of  the  master,  who  cares  not  to  use 
the  same  freedom  with  the  children  of  the  Squire.  Sometimes 
also,  « fate  demanded  a  nobler  head  ;  »  the  work  of  a  rival 
bookseller  was  to  be  crushed  even  in  its  birth ;  a  powerful 
literary  patron,  or  perhaps  the  reviewer  himself,  had  some 
private  pique  to  indulge  ;'  and  added  a  handful  of  slugs  to 
the  powder  and  paper  which  formed  the  usual  contents  of 
his  blunderbuss.  Something  of  the  habitual  civility,  and 
professional  deference  of  the  tradesman  seemed  to  qualify 
the  labours  of  those  who  wrote  under  his  direction. 

« The  public  indeed,  began  to  murmur  that 


«  Lost  was  the  critic's  sense,  nor  could  be  found, 
«  While  one  dull  formal  unison  went  round.  » 


« From  these  soothing  dreams,  authors,  booksellers,  and  critics 
were  soon  to  be  aroused  by  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder ;  and 
a  conspiracy  of  beardless  boys  innovated  upon  the  memorial 
laws  of  the  old  republic  of  literature ,  scourged  the  book- 
sellers out  of  her  senate-house,  overset  the  tottering  thrones 
of  the  idols  whom  they  had  set  up,  awakened  the  hundred- 
necked  snake  of  criticism,  and  curdled  the  whole  ocean  of 
milk-and-water,  in  which,  like  the  serpentine  supporter  of 
Vistnou,  he  had  wreathed  and  Wallowed  in  unwieldy  sloth 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century. » 

CTo  be  continued,) 
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Fairer  than  rice,  more  graceful  than  bamboo,  was  So-SIi  the 
daughter  of  Poo-Poo.  Her  foot  was  no  longer  than  her  finger, 
so  that  when  she  walked  she  tottered  elegantly,  and  required 
the  support  of  a  reed  or  of  a  hand-maiden  ;  so  light  was  her 
form,  and  so  lovely  was  her  face,  and  so  helpless  was  her 
air,  that  when  she  appeared  abroad  she  attracted  the  notice 
of  all,  as  a  straw  which  a  juggler  of  Shanghi  balances  on 
the  tip  of  his  nose.  Her  brows  were  arched  like  the  feathers 
in  the  tail  of  the  domestic  bird  of  the  river ;  her  eyes  were 


(*)  The  following  pusage  from  DaTis  tuggested  th«  subject  of  this  itory  :  •>  Tlia 
expeoce  to  the  itite  of  ■  wAng  ( imperial  relatire  )  of  the  first  rank  ii  aboet  sixty 
iheuaaMi  tails  or  90»000  I.  aanoally;  and  this  diminishes  through  the  sereral  fgndu 
4owa  to  the  simple  inheritors  of  the  yellow  girdle*  who  reeeive  only  three  taCla  per 
aooth  and  twoaacks  of  rice.  But  they  are  allowed  one  hundred  taels  when  they  marry, 
end  one  hundred  and  twenty  for  a  funeral;  from  which, says  Serra,  they  take  occasion 
to  maltreat  their  wires,  heeause  when  they  hare  killed  one  they  receire  the  allotranee 
liM>  her  interment,  as  weU  aa  the  dowry  of  the  new  wife,  whom  they  take  immediately. 

DAria*s  CumuMp  r«L  i.  p.  3S1. 
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smaller  thafi  the  kernels  of  the  almond,  and  were  free  from 
the  disfigurement  of  lashes ;  her  hair  was  like  a  cobweb  of 
the  black  spiders  of  Chem-si ;  her  nose  was  small,  aind  beauti- 
fully flat  ;  her  lips  were  as  two  large  pink  caterpillai?  which 
the  cooks  of  Pecheli  have  prepared  for  the  banquet  of  the 
Son  of  Heaven.  .  The  fame  of  her  loveliness  had  spread 
throughout  the  province  Kiang  Si,  and  many  a  manlj  spirit 
yearned  towards  her,  even  on  the  report  of  her  beauty. 

Many  were  the  solicitations  made  to  her  father  for  the  hand 
of  the  lovely  So-Sli ;  and  he  might  have  married  her  to  man- 
darins, both   civil   and  military,  as  many  as  he  pleased ;   but 
old   Poo-Poo  was    a  sage   and    a  philanthropist,    had  devoted 
himself  much  to  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  human  happi- 
ness and   misery,  and   had    determined   that  marriage    might 
be   highly  conducive   to  one  or  to  the  other,  according   as  it 
should    be  or   should  not   be  conducted    upon  scientific  prin- 
ciples.    Of  the  scientific  principles  upon  which  marriage  should 
be  conducted  he  had  formed  a  theoi;y  of  his  own  ;  and  it  had 
been  a  source  of  the  deepest  regret  to  him  that   he  had  not 
devised   his  theory  until  after  his  own  marriage.  However  as 
his   wife  was   now   dead,  that  had   become  a  matter  of  com- 
paratively little  importance.     He  determined  that  his  daughter 
should   have  the  full   benefit  to  be  derived  from  them  ;    and 
for  a- Chinese,  it  must  be  owned  that  his  principles  exhibited 
much  liberality  of  feeling.     This  was  particularly  evinced  in 
one  of  his  crotchets,  which  however   appeared  in  the  eyes  of 
his  countrymen  so  extraordinary,  that  it  would  probably  have 
brought  down  upon,  him  the  heavy  displeasure  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  for  some  charitable  doubts  which  were  entertained 
as  to  his  sanity.  To  us  his  fancy  does  not  appear  so  unnatural; 
but  he  was   the  first  of   some   sixty  thousand  millions  of  the 
celestial  people    ( reckoning  but  two  hundred    generations   of 
three  hundred  millions  each),  who  had  ever  questioned  or  doubt- 
ed  the  propriety  of  a    marriage    between   persons   who   had 
had  no  previous  acquaintance  with  each  other.     He  was  rash 
enough  to  start  and  maintain  this   opinion  ;    anil  furthermore 
he  considered  that  a   certain  somewhat  of  congeniality  should 
subsist  between,  and  be  discovered  by  the  parties,  before  they 
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should  proceed  to  bind  themselves  indissolubly  together.  He 
determined  therefore,  not  only  that  his  daughter  should  see 
her  future  lord  before  she  became  a  wife,  but  such  was  the 
peculiar  tenderness  of  his  parental  affection,  and  so  far  had 
the  heresy  of  innovation  possessed  him ,  that  she  should  not 
be  made  over  to  any  person  towards  whom  she  manifested  a 
decided  dislil^e  ;  and  indeed ,  that  she  should  be  allowed  a 
certain  latitude  of  choice  among  the  many  suitors  who  were 
competitors  for  her  hand. 

Two  great  mandarins ,  Hang  and  Swing,  and  a  certain  rich 
merchant.  Tin,  had  sent  costly  presents  to  her  father  ;  and 
the  eloquent  Tung,  graduate  of  the  college  of  Hanlan,  had 
composed  ten  volumes  of  moral  sentences  in  praise*  of  the 
beauty  of  So-Sli  ;  but  though  he  perused  the  books,  and 
graciously  accepted  the  presents.  Poo -Poo  rejected  these 
applicants,  who  lived  too  far  to  make  their  addresses  in  person. 
It  fared  ho  better  with  many  others  of  various  rank, — manufac- 
turers,  and  proprietors  of  rice-grounds,  silk-feeders,  barge- 
owners,  and  officers  civil  and  military,  who,  dwelling  in  the 
neighbourhood,  had  opportunities  of  seeing  and  being  looked 
upon  by  the  lovely  eyes  of  So-Sli.  She  had  expressed  herself 
by  no  means  averse  to  Hang  or  Swing,  Tin  or  Tung  ;  but 
these  she  had  never  seen  ;  and  her  father,  believing  that  if 
she  engaged  herself  under  such  circumstances,  she  might  repent 
when  she  became  acquainted  with  the  parties ,  had  withheld 
his  •  consent.  Those  whom  she  saw  found  no  favour  in  her 
sight.  One  was  too  short,  a  second  too  tall,  a  third  was  too 
fat;  a  fourth  too  thin  ;  this  too  gay,  and  that  too  serious  ;  Ting- 
a-ting's  voice  was  too  gentle,  Ding-Dong's  too  loud ;  one  was 
too  fond  of  sweet  potato ,  and  sweet  potato  she  disliked ;  ano- 
ther not  sufficiently  partial  to  dog,  and  dog  was  her  favorite 
dish.  In  fact,  So-Sli  was  by  no  means  easy  to  please. 

Here  we  may  pause  to  remark,  that  the  multiplicity  of 
presents  which  for  a  long  time  poured  in  upon  Poo-Poo  ^ere 
well-nigh  procuring  converts  to  his  system  among  old  gentle- 
men who  had  marriageable  daughters ;  but  at  last  suitors  grew 
chary  of  their  presents,  and  withheld  them  till  an  inter>iew 
with  the  young  lady  should  have  scaled  their  fortune. 
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In  the  town  in  which  dwelt  Poo-Poo  and  his  lovely  daugh- 
ter, So-SIi,  there  resided^  a  young  man  who  boasted  his  rela 
tionship  to  the  imperial  family,  being  in  fact  a  descendant 
from  an  Emperor  who  had  occupied  the  throne  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before.  The  Emperor  of  China  looks  with 
commendable  affection  upon  all  his  poor  relatives,  of  whom 
he  keeps  an  inventory  of  about  ten  thousand  ;  and  accor- 
ding to  their  several  degrees  of  affinity,  he  allots  to  all,  by 
a  graduated  scale ,  a  certain  annual  stipend  ,  and  permits  them 
to  wear  some  badge  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished 
as  being  of  his  kin.  The  badge,  whether  cloak,  or  shawl, 
or  belt,^or  cap,  is  of  the  imperial  colour,  yellow;  and  in 
the  particular  instance  of  Ho-Fi,  the  young  man  of  whom 
we  speak,  was  a  silken  girdle,  whence  he  was  known  through- 
out that  neighbourhood  as  Ho-Fi  of  the  Yellow  Girdle.  Ho 
furthermore  enjoyed  an  allowance  of  three  dollars  and  two 
sacks  of  rice  per  month. 

Being  thus  a  cousin,  though  a  distant  one,  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven,  he  would  have  conceived  it  much  beneath  his  dignity 
to  have  followed  for  his  livelihood  any  profession  or  trade  ; 
and  as  he  had  desires  and  ambition  to  which  his  means  were 
quite  inadequate,  he  was  driven  to  curious  shifts  at  times, 
in  the  vulgar  words  of  the  West,  to  procure  salt  for  his  por- 
ridge, or  indeed  porridge  for  his  salt. 

Ho-Fi  heard  all  the  tongues  in  the  neighbourhood  eloquent 
in  praise  of  the  beauty  of  So-Sli  ;  but  he  heard  them  likewise 
DO  less  voluble  in  condemnation  of  her  whimsicality  and 
waywardness.  Fresh  stories  were  every  day  told  of  her  rejec- 
tion of  some  meritorious  suitor  ;  an  das  none  seemed  likely  to 
please  her,  those  who  would  have  been  glad  to  carry  off 
such  a  prize  became  shy  of  advancing  their  claims.  But  Ho- 
Fi,  with  less  intrinsic  worth  than  many,  was  not  of  a  cha- 
racter to  be  daunted  by  the  fear  of  the  negociation  proving 
unsatisfactory;  and  he  resolved  to  enlist  himself  as  one  of  the 
competitors  for  the  hand  of  So-Sli. 

Ho-Fi,  though  quite  a  young  man,  had  already  been  six 
times  married,  and  on  every  occasion  had  the  misfortune  to 
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lose  his  wife  within  a  few  weeks  after  their  union.  As  seven 
is  accounted  a  particularly  fortunate  number,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  was  desirous  to  adventure  once  more. 
His  six  dear  wives  were  all  laid  in  a  tomb  together,  and  he 
wanted  one  other,  in  order  « to  make  up  a  set. » 

Ho-Fi  rejoiced  in  many  advantaged,  which  had  already 
stood  him  in  good  stead  in  many  circumstances  somewhat 
similar  to  those  in  which  he  was  about  to  exert  his  tactics. 
He  was  possessed  of  what  Wa  lovely  countrywomen  were  prone 
to  consider  a  handsome  person.  His  finger-nails,  by  virtue  of 
well-contrived  splints,  he  managed  to  maintain  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  length  ;  he  wias  quite  free  from  whiskers  or  beard; 
and  his  head  was  always  kept  cleanly  shaven ,  except  the 
usual  tuft  at  the  crown,  which,  of  particular  blackness  and 
strength,  and  neatly  tied  up  with  silk,  depended  down  his 
back  almost  to  the  bend  of  his  knee.  He  was  particular 
moreover  in  his  dress  ;  and  as  it  was  well  known  that  his 
funds  v^ere  of  the  most  limited,  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise 
among  his  neighbours  how  he  became  possessed  of  so  res- 
pectable  a  wardrobe.  And  if  this  was  a  mystery  to  them, 
what  wonder  though  I,  a  stranger  and  barbarian,  am  quite 
unable  to  explain  it  ?  I  leave  it  to  your  conjectures ,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  there  are  some  among  my  countrymen  to  whom 
a  solution  will  be  intuitively  easy.  Person  and  dress,  it  will 
be  admitted,  serve  as  two  powerful  talismans  in  such  adven«- 
tures  as  that  upon  which  he  was  going  to  set  forth  ;  but  he 
was  possessed  of  other  advantages  incalculably  more  important. 
These  were,  a  limitless  assurance,  and  that  determined  perse* 
verance  which,  disregarding  repulses,  returns  again  and  again 
to  the  charge,  or  which,  in  simpler  phrase,  «will  not  take 
no  for  an  answer. »  To  these  may  be  added  an  adaptibility 
of  disposition ,  which  could  fall  in  with  the  humours  of  all 
parties,  and  a  readiness  in  discovering  the  weak  points  of  the 
enemy,  and  directing  the  attack  accordingly. 

« Tis  but  venturing, »  said  Ho-Fi,  •  and  if  I  fail,  I  will  not 
hang  myself  up  by  my  pig-tail  like  a  Ni-Ni,  nor  run  myself 
through  with  a  thumb-nail  like  a  Boo-Bee. »  Ni*Ni  and  Boo- 
Bee  were  two  celebrated  Werters  of  China. 

VOL.   I.  3 
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His  design  thus  formed,  he  set  to  work  systematically  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  and  began  by  picking  acquaintance  with 
the  philosopher  Poo-Poo.  Observing  that  venerable  person 
cheapening  the  hind  quarter  of  a  prize  polecat  in  the  meat- 
market,  with  his  usual  ease  and  address  he  managed  to  fall 
into  conversation  with  him;  and  by  a  little  banter,  from  time 
to  time  agreeably  directed  to  the  butcher,  soon  obtained  for 
the  philosopher  that  abatement  in  the  price  of  the  tempting 
morsel,  for  which  Poo-Poo  himself  might  probably  in  vain 
have  striven.  Having  declared  his  own  predilection  for  polecat, 
and  particularly  for  the  hind  quarter,  he  led  the  discourse  by 
easy  gradations  ff om  polecats  to  weasels,  from  weasels  to  rats, 
from  rats  to  dogs,  from  dogs  to  pigs,  from  pigs  to  his  fair 
countrywomen,  and  so  to  the  celebrated  beauty  So-Sli,  the 
daughter  of  the  sage  Poo-Poo.  Of  the  philosopher  himself  he 
expressed  great  admiration,  and  regretted  that  he  was  not  so  for- 
tunate as  to  enjoy  his  acquaintance,  nay,  that  he  did  not  even  so 
liiuch  as  know  him  by  sight.  Poo-Poo  was  a  lover  of  wisdom — 
but  what  philosopher  was  ever  yet  proof  against  flattery?  or 
would  not  feel  gratified  at  overhearing  his  own  praises  in  cases 
like  the  present,  where  they  could  not  be  intended  as  flattery? 
Ho'Fi  had  already  secured  himself  a  high  place  in  the  philo- 
sophical estimation  of  Poo-Poo. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  Poo-Poo  was  not  anxious 
to  turn  the  conversation  out  of  the  channel  into  which  it  had 
thus  accidentally  flowed,  and  he  sounded  his  new  friend's  opi- 
nions on  the  subject  of  his  pet  matrimonial  theory.  This  Ho- 
Fi  of  course  applauded  « td  the  very  echo, »  —  by  which 
expression  is  intended  that  his  words  were  mere  mockery,  uox 
et  proetered  nifuL 

•I  Were  you  to  ask  nie, »  said  he, »  who  is  the  greatest  of 
ancient  or  modern  sages,  I  should  answer  Poo-Poo.  Were 
you  to  ask  me  who,  of  all,  has  advanced  a  theory  most 
likely  to  be  extensively  beneficial  to  the '  human  race ,  I 
should  answer  Poo-Poo.  Were  you  to  ask  me  for  a  word 
synonymous  with  philosophy,  I  should  answer  Poo~Poo.  I 
doubt  not  that  the  days  will  come  when  the  wisdom  of  Poo- 
Poo  .will  be  universally  admitted,  and  his  name  be  adduced  as 
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a  conclusive  settlement  of  all  disputed  questions ;  when  anj 
one  shall  be  asked  his  reason,  he  will  answer  Poo-Poo  ;  ff 
he  be  asked  his  authority,  he  will  answer  Poo-Poo ;  when 
criticism  will  be  condensed  in  those  two  syllables  Poo-Poo  ; 
and  when  those  same  two  syllables  Poo-Poo  will  suffice  to 
upset  criticism  ;  in  short,  when  he  that  speaks  Poo-Poo  the 
loudest  will  be  the  best  logician,  and  when  all  discussion  will 
be  but  a  matter  of  Poo-Poo. » 

That  day  Ho-Fi  dined  with  Poo-Poo  on  the  hind  quarter  of 
the  prize  polecat. 

The  morsel  was  small,  but  it  was  choice.  Having  so  soon 
and  so  easily  insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
father,  he  next  sought  ai)  opportunity  of  winning  his  way 
into  those  of  the  daughter.  He  boldly  expressed  his  desire 
to  Poo-Poo,  and  a  day  was  settled  upon  which  he  should  be 
formally  introduced  to  her,  a  ceremony  not  to  be  conducted 
with  too  great  precipitation.  In  the  interval  he  was  careful 
to  collect  all  information  regarding  the  whims  and  prejudices 
of  the  lovely  So-Sli. 

He  came,  he  saw,  he  conquered  ;  or  we  should  rather 
write,  he  came,  she  saw,  hp  conquered.  His  attire  was  stu- 
diously elegant,  and  he  had  selected  such  colours  as  he  had 
found,  from  the  report  of  some  of  her  acquaintance,  were 
roost  agreeable  to  her  ;  his  beautifully  embroidered  petticoat  of 
crimson  silk  « was  such  as  well  might  suit  a  lady's  taste  ;  m 
his  shawl  might  have  won  the  heart  even  of  an  English  lady; 
his  cap  he  had  procured  from  one  of  the  most  eminent  modistes 
of  Pekin ;  and  the  tippet,  which  formed  part  of  his  out-door 
dress,  was  of  the  most  costly  fur.  His  long  black  hair  was 
carefully  plaited,  and  hung  far  down  his  back  ;  he  wore  a 
necklace  of  pearls  much  coveted  by  his  young  competitors  in 
fashion ;  his  scent-bottle  was  full  of  the  choicest  essence;  and 
he  carried  a  valuable  fan,  which  he  fluttered  with  peculiar 
grace. 

This  attention  lo  externals  produced  at  onoe  a  favourable 
impression  upon  So-Sli,  who  was  herself  particular  in  her 
attire.     She  usually  wore  a  long  {irock«coat  of  blue  or  green 
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cloth  over  a  pink  waistcoat,  and  her  trowsers  were  always  of 
the  neatest  cut.  She  went  to  a  considerable  expense  to  procure 
the  most  elegant  pipes,  and  piqued  herself  upon  her  nice 
judgment  in  her  choice  of  tobacco. 

The  town,  like  some  other  Chinese  towns,  was  upon  the 
point  of  surrendering  to  the  formidable  « demonstration »  made, 
by  the  enemy  ;  but  when  he  opened  upon  it  simultaneously, 
the  light  artillery  of  flattery  and  the  heavy  artillery  of  gifts, 
(the  latter  consisting  of  two  great  guns,  the  one  a  goldsnufi*- 
box  and  the  other  a  Chinese  poodle),  the  gates  flew  open,  and 
he  marched  in  triumph  into  the  citadel,  his  lady's  heart.  The 
yanquished  So-Sli  kept  the  snuff'-box,  ate  the  poodle,  and  ac- 
cepted the  heart  and  the  hand  of  Ho-Fi. 

They  were  married,  and  a  fortnight  flew  by  in  two  days ; 
or  perhaps  the  young  pair  made  some  miscalculation,  as  the 
almanacks  had  not  predicted  this. 

The  cranium,  we  should  observe,  is  the  dwelling-house  of 
the  soul ;  the  organ  of  time  is  its  time-piece  ;  but  when  the 
soul  sits  all  day  in  its  back-rooms,  it  sometimes  forgets  to 
wind  up  its  clock. 

Each  was  constantly  devising  means  to  gratify  the  other  ; 
and  the  only  occasions  of  strife  that  arose  between  them  were 
when  each  endeavoured  to  force  upon  the  other  the  choicest 
morsels  of  fox,  or  ferret,  or  frog,  or  whatever  constituted 
their  delicate  little  meal  for  the  day. 

One  morning  Ho^Fi  for  a  while  absented  himself  from  his 
beloved  So-Sli,  and  went  into  the  city.  When  he  retomed, 
he  took  from  his  pouch,  or  reticule,  a  small  packet  of  tea. 

■  My  dearest  So-Sli, »  he  said,  «I  have  a  friend  who  is 
particular  in  the  cultivation  of  plants.  With  so  much  skill 
and  care  are  his  experiments  conducted,  th&t  he  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  bananas  from  his  orange-trees,  and  in  converting 
a  pine-apple  into  a  gooseberry.  He  has  lately  directed  his 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  a  young  tea-tree.  He  planted 
it  with  a  silver  spade,  manured  it  with  silk-worms  and  doves' 
Buirrow,  and   he  waters   the   ground   around  it   daSy    wilk 
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roe's-teors  and  cinnamon  juice.  He  has  hitherto  gathered  but 
two  ounces  of  the  leaves,  one  of  which  has  been  presented 
to  the  Emperor,  and  the  other  he  has  transmitted  to  me,  as 
being  the  oldest  of  his  friends.  I  have  brought  it  here  for 
raj  darling  8o-Sli.  As  you  love  me,  make  an  infusion  of  its 
leaves,  and  drink.  • 

«Nay,  I*  said  So-Sli,  «if  it  be  so  choice,  you  shall  drink  it, 
not  I.  What  exceedingly  curious  leaves!  and  what  is  most 
remarkable  is,  that  they  are  exactly  like  others.  But  what  is 
this  dust  upon  them  ? 

1  That, »  answered  Ho-Fi,  « is  a  substance  derived  from  the 
silk-worms,  and  is  what,  had  they  not  been  buried,  would 
have  formed  the  down  on  the  wings  when  they  became  moths. 
But  you  must  drink  this  dainty  infusion  ;  I  have  prepared  it 
on  purpose  for  you  ;  and  to  refuse  it  would  be  to  show  how 
little  you  loved  your  tender  Ho-Fi. » 

Whikt  speaking,  Ho-Fi  had  poured  hot  water  on  the  leaves, 
and  he  offered  the  cup  containing  the  fragrant  infusion  to  his 
beloved.  She  insisted  that  he  should  drink  it ;  and  an  affec- 
tionate contest  took  place,  each  wishing  to  give  up  to  the  other 
all  the  enjoyment  of  so  exquisite  a  draught.  So~Sli  at  first 
positively  refused  to  taste  a  drop  ;  then  she  would  consent  that 
he  should  leave  .one  sip  for  her  ;  and  then,  that  if  he  would 
take  half,  she  would  drink  the  remainder.  Ho-Fi  was  obs- 
tinately determined  that  she  should  have  all,  or  at  least  should 
take  the  first  draught.  At  last  their  affectionate  intreaties 
began  to  change  to  tones  of  anger  and  impatience;  but  to  settle 
the  matter  at  once,  So-Sli  took  the  cup,  and  proceeding  to  the 
open  window,  emptied  it  before  him,  declaring  that,  as  it  had 
become  a  cause  of  quarrel,  neither  should  drink  it. 

Their  anger  blew  over,  and  several  times  since  they  had 
taken  tea  together  in  perfect  amity.  One  evening  they  were 
seated  at  that  important  occupation^  and  Ho-Fi  had  just  finished 
his  first  cup,  when  So  Sli  observed  she  did  not  think  the  tea 
so  good  as  usual.  Ho-Fi  agreed  with  her  in  opinion,  and 
using  a  common  Chinese  imprecation,  wished  a  rotten  root  to 
tlie  tree  that  bore  it. 
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•  What!"  said  So-Sli,  bursting  into  a  fit  of  uncontrollable 
laughter,  « after  all  tbe  pains  jour  poor  friend  has  taken  to 
nourish  it  with  silk-worms  and  spice?  That  is  too  cruel  a 
desire ! « 

Ho-Fi  stared,  and  turned  somewhat  pale.  aWhy  do  you 
revert  to  that  subject?*  he  said.  «Methinks  it  were  better  to 
let  such  a  matter  rest. « 

'« Nay, »  said  So'Sli,  still  laughing  violently,  «I  said  you 
should  drihk  the  tea  ;  and  when  I  pretended  to  pour  it  from 
the  window,  I  poured  it  only  into  an  earthen  pan  which  lay 
outside.  I  have  had  it  warmed  for  you  now,  but  am  sorry 
you  like  it  so  little. » 

Ho-Fi  turned  very  pale  indeed,  and  his  head,  which  was 
carefully  balanced  on  his  shoulders,  assumed  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  a  globular  stew-pan  with  a  lid  ;  his  pig-tail, 
« with  the  effect  of  fear, »  stood  out  horizontally  and  stiffly 
behind  as  its  handle,  and  the  dropped  and  protruding  lip  of 
his  suddenly-opened  mouth  seemed  like  a  spout ;  but  there  is 
this  to  be  pa];(icularly  noted,  that  the  stew  would  have  been 
in  the  pan,  whereas  he  and  his  pan  were  both  in  a  stew. 

For  a  few  moments,  he  was  struck  motionless,  but  anon  he 
started  up,  and  called  loudly  for  warm  water.  « Perfidious 
woman, »  he  shrieked,  « hast  thou  poisoned  thy  husband  ? » 

« Poisoned!*  said  So-Sli.  «  Was  the  tea  then  ^ poisoned ? 
I  remember  that  while  dust  —  but  can  moth's  feathers  be 
poison  ? » 

«It  burns!  it  bums!*  cried  Ho-Fi  in  a  frantic  manner. 
«For  Fo's  sake  bring  me  an  emetic,  a  stomach-pump  —  no, 
no,  that  is  not  yet  invented — but  blisters  —  cataplasms — any- 
thing ! » 

He  was  put  to  bed  ;  physicians  were  sent  for;  he  raved  till 
he  was  exhausted,  and  then  lay  asleep  or  insensible  for  some 
hours.  When  bis  senses  returned,  he  became  aware  of  the 
expressions  he  had  used,  and,  being  calmer,  he  endeavoured  to 
explain  them  away.  He  said  that  the  tea  was  of  such  won- 
derful potency  as  to  have  deprived  him  of  reason  more  rapidly 
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than  the  strong  spirit  distilled  from  rice  could  haVe  done.  He 
had  fancied  in  his  deUrium  that  he  had  been  poisoned,  but 
now  fall  J  Appreciated  the  absnrditj  of  such  a  fear.  He 
should  write  to  his  friend  who  had  sent  the  leaves,  to  give 
him  warning  that  if  the  Emperor  should  drink  an  infusion 
of  the  ounce  sent  to  himj  he,  the  unfortunate  cultivator  of 
this  ardent  tea,  would  undoubtedly  be  put  to  death  by  slow 
torture. 

Bbntlit's  Miscbllant. 


f  To  be  continued.  J 


MEN  AND  COATS. 


There  is  some  peculiar  influence  which  no  doubt  the  reader 
has  remarked  in  his  own  case,  for  it  has  been  sung  by  ten 
thousand  poets  or  versifying  persons,  whose  ideas  you  adopt, 
if  perchance,  as  is  barely  possible  ,  you  have  none  of  your 
own  —  there  is  ,  I  say,  a  certain  balmy  influence  in  the 
spring-time,  which  brings  a  rush  of  fresh  dancing  blood  into 
the  veins  of  all  nature,  and  causes  it  to  wear  a  peculiarly 
festive  and  sporting  look.  Look  at  the  |old  sun  —  how  pale 
he  was  all  the  winter  through!  Some  days  he  was  so  cold 
and  wretched,  he  would  not  come  out  at  all  —  he  would  not 
leave  his  bed  till  eight  o'clock,  and  retired  to  rest,  the  old 
sluggard!  at  four;  but  lo!  comes  May,  and  he  is  up  at  five- 
he  feels,  like  the  rest  of  us,  the  delicious  vernal  influence;  he 
is  always  walking  abroad  in  the  fresh  air,  and  his  jolly  face 
lights  up  anew!  Remark  the  trees;  they  have  dragged  through 
the  shivering  winter-time  without  so  much  as  a  rag  to  cover 
them,  but  about  May  they  feel  obligated  to  follow  the  mode, 
and  come  out  in  a  new  suit  of  green.     The  meadows  in  like 
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maoner  appear  invested  with  a  yariety  of  pretty  spring  fash- 
ions, not  only  covering  their  backs  with  a  bran-new  glossy 
suit ,  but  sporting  a  world  of  little  coquettish,  ornamental 
gimcracka  that  are  suited  to  the  season.  This  one  covers  his 
robe  with  the  most  delicate  twinkling  white  daisies;  that  tricks 
himself  out  with  numberless  golden  cowslips,  or  decorates 
his  bosom  with  a  bunch  of  dusky  violets.  Birds  sing  and 
make  love ;  bees  wake  and  make  honey ;  horses  ^ud  men  leave 
off  their  shaggy  winter  clothiog,*  and  turn  out  in  fresh  coats. 
The  only  animal  that  does  not  feel  the  power  of  spring  is 
that  selfish ,  silent ,  and  cold-blooded  beast,  the  oyster;  who 
shuts  himself  up  for  the  best  months  of  the  year  ,  and  with 
whom  the  climate  disagrees. 

Some  people  have  wondered  how  it  is  that  what  is  called 
« the  season »  in  London  should  not  begin  until  spring.  What 
an  absurd  subject  for  wondering  at.  How  could  the  London 
season  begin  at  any  other  time!  How  could  the  great,  black, 
bilious,  overgrown  city,  stifled  by  gas,  and  fogs,  and  politics, 
ever  hope  to  have  a  season  at  all,  unless  nature  with  a  violent 
effort  came  to  its  aid  about  Easter-time,  and  infused  into  it  a 
little  spring-blood?  The  town  of  London  feels  then  the  in- 
fluences of  the  spring,  and  salutes  it  after  its  fashion.  The 
parks  are  green  for  about  a  couple  of  months;  Lady  Smigsmag 
and  other  leaders  of  the  ton  give  their  series  of  grand  parties; 
Gunter  and  Grange  come  forward  with  iced  creams  and  cham- 
pagnes ;  ducks  and  green-peas  burst  out;  the  river  Thames 
blossoms  with  white-bait;  and  Alderman  Birch  announces  the 
arrival  of  fresh,  lively  turtle.  If  there  are  no  birds  to  sing 
and  make  love,  as  in  the  country  places,  at  least  there  are 
coveys  of  opera-girls  that  frisk  and  hop  about  airily,  and 
Rubini  and  Lablache  to  act  as  a  couple  of  nightingales.  ^A 
lady  of  fashion  remarked,  •  says  Dyson,  in  the  Morning  Post, 
m  that  for  all  persons  pretending  to  hold  a  position  in  genteel 
society*  —  I  forget  the  eicact  words,  but  the  sense  of  them 
remains  indelibly  engraven  upon  my  mind  —  •  for  any  on^  pt^ 
tending  to  take  a  place  in  genteel  society,  two  things  ar^  in- 
dispensable. And  what  are  these?  A  BOUQUET  AND  AN 
EMBROIDERED  POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF.  This  is  a  self- 
vol..  I.  4 
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evident  truth.  Dyson  does  not  furnish  the  bouquets  —  he  is 
not  a  market-gardener  —  he  is  not  the  goddess  Flora,  but  a^ 
town  man;  he  knows  what  the  season  requires,  and  furnishes 
his  contribution  to  it.  The  lilie^  of  the  field  are  not  more 
white  and  graceful  than  his  embroidered  nose-ornaments,  and 
with  a  little  eau  de  cent  mille  fleurs^  not  more  fragrant. 
Dyson  knows  that  pocket-handkerchiefs  are  necessary,  and 
has  « an  express  from  Longchamps »  to  bring  them  over. 

Whether  they  are  picked  from  ladies'  pockets  by  Dyson's 
couriers,  who  then  hurry  breathless  across  the  Channel  with 
them,  no  one  need  ask.  But  the  gist  of  Dyson's  advertisement 
and  of  all  the  preceding  retnarks,  is  this  great  truth,  which 
need  not  be  carried  out  further  by  any  illustrations  from  geo- 
graphy, or  natural  history,  —  that  in  the  spring-time  all  na- 
ture renews  itself.  There  is  not  a  country  news-paper  pub- 
lished in  England  that  does  not  proclaim  the  same  fact.  Madame 
Hoggin  informs  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Penzance  that  her 
new  and  gigantic  stock  of  Parisian  fashion^  has  just  arrived 
from  London.  Mademoiselle  M*^.  Whirter  begs  to  announce  ' 
to  the  haul-ton^  in  the  environs  of  John-o'-Groats,  that  she  has 
this  instant  returned  from  Paris,  with  her  dazzling  and  beauti- 
ful collection  of  spring  fashions. 

In  common  with  the  birds  ,  the  trees  ,  the  meadows ,  —  in 
common  with  the  Sun,  with  Dyson,  with  all  nature  in  fact, 
1  yielded  to  the  irresistibW  spring  impulse; — homo  stun,  nihil 
hufjiani  a  me  alienum,  etc. — I  acknowledged  the  influence  of 
the  season,  aud  ordered  a  new  coat,  waist-coat  and  tr...,  in 
short,  a  new  suit.  Having  now  worn  it  for  a  few  days,  and 
studied  the  effect  which  it  has  upon  the  wearer,  I  thought 
that  perhaps  an  essay  upon  new  clothes  and  their  influence 
might  be  attended  with  some  profit  to  the  public  and  the 
writer. 

One  thing  is   certain.  A  man  does  not  have  a  new  suit  of 

clothes   every    day;  and   another  general  proposition  may  be 

advanced,  that  a  man  in  sporting  a  coat  for  the  first  time  is 
either 
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agreeably  affected,  or 

disagreeably  affected,  or 

not  affected  at  all,  — 
which  latter  case  I  do  not  believe.  There  is  no  man,  how- 
ever accustomed  to  new  clothes,  but  must  feel  some  sentiment 
of  pride  in  assuming  them  —  no  philosopher ,  however  calm , 
but  must  remark  the  change  of  raiment.  Men  consent  to  wear 
old  clothes  for  ever**- nay,  feel  a  pang  at  parting  with  them 
for  new;  but  the  first  appearance  of  a  new  garment  is  always 
attended  with  exultation. 

Even  the  feeling  of  shynesEs,  which  makes  a  man  ashamed 
of  his  splendour ,  is  a  proof  of  his  high  sense  of  it.  What 
causes  an  individual  to  sneak  about  in  corners  and  shady 
places,  to  avoid  going  out  in  new  clothes  of  a  Sunday,  lest 
he  should  he  mistaken  for  a  snob?  Sometimes  even  to  go  the 
lengths  of  ordering  his  servant  to  powder  his  new  coat  with 
sand,  or  to  wearii  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  remove  the  gloss 
thereof?  Are  not  these  manoeuvres  proofs  of  the  effects  of  new 
clothes  upon  mankind  in  general? 

As  this  notice  will  occupy  at  least  ten  pages  (for  a  reason 
that  may  be  afterwards  mentioned),  I  intend  ,  like  the  great 
philosophers  who  have  always  sacrificed  themselves  for  the 
public  good,  imbibing  diseases,  poisons,  and  medicines,  sub- 
mitting to  operations  ,  inhaling  asphyxifications,  &c,  in  order 
that  they  might  note  in  themselves  the  particular  phenomena 
of  the  case,  —  in  like  manner,  I  say,  I  intend  to  write  this 
essay  in  five  several  coats,  viz  .- 

1 .  My  old  single-breasted  black  frock-^oat,  with  patches  at 
the  elbows;  made  to  go  into  mourning  for  William  IV. 

2.  My  double-breasted  green  ditto,  made  last  year  but  one, 
but  rather  queer  about  the  lining,  and  snowy  in  the  seams. 

3.  My  grand  black  dress-coat  made  by  Messrs.  Sparling  and 
Spohrer,  pf  Conduit  Street,  in  1836.  A  little  scouring  and  re- 
novating have  given  it  a  stylish  look  even  now,  and  it  was 
always  a  splendid  cut. 

4.  My  worsted-net  jacket  that  my  uncle  Harry  ,gave  me  on 
his  departure  for   Italy.     This  jacket  is  wadded   in-side  with 
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a  wool  like  that  one  makes  Wekh  ^gs  of;  and  though  not 
handsome,  amazing  comfortable,  with  po^ketA  all  oyer. 

5. "MY  NEW  FROCK-COAT, 

Now  will  the  reader  be  able  to  perceive  anj  difference  in 
the  style  of  writing  of  each  chapter  ?  I  fancy  I  see  it  myself 
dearly;  and  am  convinced  that  the  new  frock-coat  chapter 
wiU  be  infinitely  more  genteel,  spruce,  and  glossy,  than  the 
woollen-jacket  chapter;  which, again,  shall  be  more  comfortable 
than  the  poor,  seedy,  patched  William-the-Fourth's  black-frock 
chapter.  The  double-breasted  green  one  will  be  dashing, 
manly,  free-«and^easy :  and  though  not  fashionable,  yet  with 
a  well-bred  look.  The  grand  black-dress  chapter  will  be  so- 
lemn and  grave,  devilish  tight  about  the  waist ,  abounding  in 
bews,  and  shrugs,  and  small-talk ;  it  will  have  a  great  odour 
of  bohea,  and  pound-cake;  perhaps  there  will  be  a  faint 
whiff  of  negus;  and  the  tails  will  whisk  up  in  a  quadrille  at 
the  end,  or  sink  down  ,  mayhap ,  on  a  supper-table  bench 
before  a  quantity  of  trifles,  lobster-salads,  and  champagnes; 
and  near  a  lovely  blushing  white  satin-skirt,  which  is  conti- 
nually crying  out, « 0  you  ojous  creature! »  or  « O  you  naughty 
satirical  man ,  you!  »  «  And  do  you  really  believe  Miss 
MoflEatt  dyes  her  hair? »  « And  have  you  read  that  sweet  thing 
in  the  Keepsake  by  Lord  Diddle?*  vWell,  only  one  leetle 
leetle  drop^  for  mamma  will  scold ; »  and  •  O  you  horrid  lir. 
Titmarsh,  you  have  filled  my  glass,  I  declare!*  Dear  white 
satin--skirt,  what  pretty  shoulders  and  eyes  you  have!  What 
a  nice  white  neck,  and  blueish-mottled,  round,  innocent  Mmsi 
how  firesh  yov  are  and  candid  ^  and  ah,  my  dear,  what  a  fool 
you  are ! 


I  don't  have  so  many  coats  now-a-daysas  in  the  days  of  my 
hot  youth,  when  the  figure  was  more  elegant,  and  credit,  may** 
hap,  more  plenty;  and  perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  feeling 
of  WMisual  exultation  thai  comes  over  me  as  I  assume,  this 
on*.  Look  at  tht  skirts  u  they  are  shining  in  the  sun  iriAfc 
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a  deKcate  gkw  opon  them  —  the  eranescent  gloss  that  passes 
away  with  the  first  freahneas  of  the  coat,    as  the  bloom  does 
from  the  peach.  A  friend  meets  jou;  he  salutes  you  cordialljr, 
bat  looks  puzxled  for  a  moment  at  the  change  in  your  appear- 
ance., « I  hare    it,  ■  says  Jones.   «Hobson  my   boy,  Icongra- 
Uilate  you,  •«—  a  new  coat,  and  very  neat  cut  —  puce-coloured 
frock,  brown  silk  lining,  brass  buttons,  and  velvet  ooUar— npiile 
novel ,   and  quiet    and  genteel  at  the  same    time. »  You  say, 
•  Pooh,  Jones!  do  you  think    so,  though?!  and   at   the  same 
time  turn  round  ,  jnst  to  give    him  a  view  of  the  back,  in 
which  there  is  not  a  single  wrinkle.     You  find  suddenly  that 
you  must  buy  a  new  stock;  that  your  old  Berlin  gloves  will 
never  do ;    and  that  a  pair  of  three-aad-dx-penny  Kids  are 
absolutely  necessary.     You  find  your  boots  are  cruelly  thick, 
and  fancy  that  the  attention  of  the  world  is  accuraldy   di- 
vided between  the  new  frock^^^at  and  the  patch  on  your  great 
toe.    U  is  very  odd  that  that  patch  did  not  annoy  you  yester- 
day in  the  kast  degree  —  that  you    looked  with  a  good^na- 
tared  grin  at  the  eld  sausage-fingered  Borlin  gloves,  bulging  out 
at  the  end  and  concaved  like  spoons.  But  there  is  a  change  in  the 
man,  without   any  doubt.    Notice  Sir  P.  O'D  — ;  those  Who 
know  that  celebrated  military  man  by  sight  are  aware  of  one 
pecaliarity  in  his  appearance,  -^his  hat  is  never  brushed.  I  met 
hios  one  day  with  the  beaver  brushed  quite  primly ;  and  look* 
ing  hard  at  the  baronet  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  phett* 
omemm,  saw  that  he  had  a  new  coat.    Even  his  great  spirit 
waa  obliged  to  yield  to  the  power  of  the  coat  -—  He  made  a 
genteel    eflbrt  -^  he   awoke    up    from    his  habitual  IKogenid 
cardessness;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  had  Alexander,  before  ha 
viailed  the  cynic,  ordered  some  one  to  fling  a  new  robe  into 
^B  barrel,  I  have  no  doubt  but    that    he  would  have  fDund 
the  frilow  prating  and  boasting  with  all  the  airs  of  a  man  of 
fiidiion,  and  talking  of  tilburies,  opera-girls,  and  the  last  ball 
ai  Devonshire  house,    as  if  the  brute  had  been  used  for  aU 
Us   UCe  to  no  other  c<mipany.     Fie  upon    the  swaggering^ 
vidgar  htttty!  I  have  always  wondered  how  the  prince  of  Mb* 
oed4Mi«  a  gentleauin  by  birth,  with  an  excellent  tutor  to  ediK 
cate  him»  could  have  been  impoaed  u|Km  by  the  gravelling, 
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obscene,  envious  tub-man,  and  could  hare  uttered  the  speech 
we  know  of.  It  was  a  humbug,  depend  upon  it,  attributed  to 
his  majesty  by  some  maladroit  &o/»-mot-maker  of  the  court, 
and  passed  subsequently  for  genuine  Alexandrine. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  the  moralist  too  eame^y  to  point 
out  to  persons  moring  in  a  modest  station  of  life  the  necessity 
of  not  having  coats  of  too  fashionable  and  rakish  a  cut.  Goats 
have  been,  and  will  be,  in  the  course  of  this  disquisiUon^ 
frequently  compared  to  the  flowers  of  the  field:  like  them 
they  bloom  for  a  season,  like  them  they  grow  seedy  and  they 
fade. 

Can  you  afford  always  to  renew  your  coat  when  this  £sti4 
hour  arrives?  Is  your  coat  like  the  French  monarchy,  and  does' 
it  never  die?  Have,  then,  clothes  of  the  newest  fadiion,  and 
pass  on  to  the  next  article  in  the  Magazine  —  unless,  always, 
you  prefer  the  style  of  this  one. 

3ut  while  a  shabby  coat,  worn  in  a  manly  way,  is  la  bear- 
able, nay,  sometimes  a  pleasing  object,  reminding  one  of  «« 
good  man  stniggling  with  the  storms  of  fate, »  whom  Mr  Jos^h 
Addison  has  represented  in  his  tragedy  of  Cato — while  a  man  of 
coiain  character  may  look  august  and  gentlemanlike  in  a  coat 
of  a  certain  cut— it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  person  who  sports 
an  ultra-fashionable  costume,  to  wear  it  with  decency  beyond  a 
half  year,  say.  My  coats  always  last  me  two  yeai^,  and  any 
man  who  knows  me  knows  how  I  look  ;  but  I  defy  Count 
d'Orsay  thus  publicly  to  wear  a  suit  for  seiven  hundred  and 
thirty. days  consecutiveTy,  and  look  respectable  at  the  end  of 
that  time.  In  like  manner,  I  would  defy,  without  any  dis- 
respect, the  Marchioness  of  X— •«  or  her  Grace  the  Dudisss 
of  Z  -«,  to  sport  a  white  satin  gown  (constantly  for  rix  months, 
and  look  decent.  There  is  propriety  in  dress.  Ah,  'my  fw>t 
Noll  Goldsmith,  in  your  famous  plum-csoloured  velvet!  I  can 
see  thee  strutting  down  Fleet-street,  and  stout  old  Sam  rolling 
behind,  asMaister  Boswell  pours  some  Caledonian  jokes  into  his 
ear,  and  grins  at  the  poor  vain  poet. In  what  a  pretty  condition 
will  Goldy's  puce-coloured  velvet  be,  about  two  months  h»ice, 
when  it  is  covered  with  dust  and  grease,  and  he  comes  in 
his  slatternly  finery  to  borrow  a  guinea  of  his  firiend ! 


•     • 
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A  friend  of  the  ivrriter's  once  made  him  a  present  of  two 
very  handsome  gold  pins ;  and  what  did  the  author  of  this 
notice  do  ?  Wh j  ,  with  his  usual  sagacity  ,  he  instantly  sold 
the  pins  for  five-and-twenty  shillings ,  the  cost  of  the  gold^ 
knowing  full  well  that  he  could  not  afford  to  live  up  to  such 
fancy  articles.  If  you  sport  handsome  gold  pins,  you  must 
have  ev/^rything  ahout  you  to  match.  Nor  do  I,  in  the  least, 
agree  with  my  friend  Bosk,  who  has  a  large  amethyst  brooch, 
and  fancies  that  hecause  he  sticks  it  in  his  shirt,  his  atrocious 
shabby  stock  and  surtout  may  pass  muster.  No,  no!  let  us 
be  all  peacock,  if  you  please;  but  one  peacock's  feather  in 
your  tail  is  a  very  absurd  ornament,  and  of  course  all  mod- 
eratei  men  will  avoid  it.  I  remember  when  I  travelled  with 
Captain  Cook  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  to  have  seen  Quasham- 
boo  with  nothing  on  him  but  a  remarkably  fine  cocked-hat; 
his  queen  ^ported  a  red  coat,  and  one  of  the  princesses  went 
frisking  about  in  a  pair  of  leather-breeches,  much  to  our 
astonishment. 

This  costume  was  not  much  more  absurd  than  poor  Gold- 
smith's, who  might  be  very  likely  seen  drawing  forth  from 
the  embroidered  pocket  of  his  plum-coloured  velvet,  a  pat  of 
butter  wrapped  in  a  cabbage-leaf,  a  pair  of  farthing-rushlights, 
an  onion  or  two,  and  a  bit  of  bacon. 

I  recollect  meeting  a  great,  clever,  ruffianly  boor  of  a  man, 
who  had  made  acquaintance  with  a  certain  set  of  very  quest- 
ionable aristocracy,  and  gave  himself  the  airs  of  a  man  of 
fashion.  He  had  a  coat  made  of  the  very  pattern  of  Lord 
Toggery's  —  a  green  frock  ,  a  green  velvet  collar,  a  green 
lining  -.  a  plate  of  spring  cabbage  is  not  of  a  brisker,  brighter 
hue.  This  man,  who  had  been  a  shop-keeper's  apprentice  origin- 
ally, now  declared  that  every  man  who  was  a  gentleman  wore 
white  kid  gloves  ;  and  for  a  certain  period  sported  a  fresh 
pair  every  day. 

One  hot,  clear,  sunshiny  July  day,  walking  down  the  Hay- 
market  at  two  o'clock,  I  heard  a  great  yelling  and  shouting  of 
blackguard  boys,  and  saw  that  they  were  hunting  some  object 
in  their  front. 
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The  object  approached  us  —  it  was  a  green  object  —  a 
green  coat,  collar,  and  lining,  and  a  pair  of  paendo  -white 
kid  gloves,.  The  gloves  were  dabbled  with  mud  and  Mood, 
the  man  was  bleeding  at  'the  nose,  and  slavering  at  the  mouth, 
and  yelling  some  unintelligible  verses  of  a  song,  and  swaying 
to  and  fro  across  the  sunshiny  street  with  the  blackguard  boy^ 

in  chase. 

I  turned  round  the  comer  of  Vigo  Lane  with  the  velocity 
of  a  cannon-ball ,  and  sprang  panting  into  a  baker's  shop. 
It  was  Mr.  Bludyer,  our  London  Diogenes.  Have  a  care,  ye 
gay,  dashing  Alexanders!  how  ye  influence  such  men  by  too 
much  praise,  or  debauch  them  by  too  much  influence.  How 
much  of  that  man's  extravagance,  and  absurd  aristocratic  airs, 
and  subsequent  roueiies,  and  cutting  of  old  acquaintance,  is  to 
be  attributed  to  his  imitation  of  Lord  Toggery's  coat.  Actors 
of  the  lower  sort  affect  very  much  braiding  and  fur  collars  to 
their  frock-^oats;  and  a  very  curious  and  instructive  sight  it 
is,  to  behold  these  personages  with  pale  lean  faces,  and  hais 
cocked  on  one  side,  in  a  sort  of  pseudo-military  trim.  One 
sees  many  such  sauntering  under  Drury  Lane  Colonnade, 
or  about  Bow  Street,  with  sickly  smiles  on  their  faces.  Poor 
fellows!  how  much  of  their  character  is  embroidered  in  Uiat 
seedy  braiding  on  their  coats!  Near  five  o'clock,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rupert  Street  and  the  Hay  market,  you  may  still 
occasionally  see  the  old  shabby,  manly,  gentlemanly  half-pay 
firock:  but  the  braid  is  now  growing  scarce  in  London;  and 
your  military  man,  with  reason  perhaps,  dresses  more  like  a 
civilian ;  and  understanding  life  better ,  and  the  means  of 
making  his  half-crown  go  ds  far  as  five  shillings  in  former 
days,  has  usually  a  club  to  dine  at,  and  leaves  Rupert-Street 
eating-houses  to  persons  of  a  different  grade —  to  some  of  those 
dubious  dandies  whom  one  sees  swaggering  in  Regent  Street  in 
the  kftemoon,  or  to  those  gay,  spruce  gentlemen  whom  you 
encounter  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  at  ten  minutes  after  five  on 
their  way  westward  from  the  City.  Look,  at  the  same  hour,  at 
the  Temple;  and  issuing  thence  and  from  Essex  Street,  you  behold 
many  scores  of  neat  barristers  who  are  walking  to  the  joint  and 
balf-a-pint  of  Marsala  at  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club. They  are 
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generallj  tall,  slim,  proper,  well-dressed  men,  but  their  coats 
are  too  prim  and*  professionally  cut.  Indeed  I  have  generally 
remarked  that  their  clerks,  who  leave  chambers  about 
the  same  time,  have  a  far  more  rakish  and  fashionable  air; 
and  if,  my  dear  Madam,  you  will  condescend  to  take  a  beef- 
steak at  the  Cock,  or  at  some  of  the  houses  round  Go  vent 
(larden,  you  will  at  once  allow  that  this  statement  is  perfectly 
correct. 

I  have  always  had  rather  a  contempt  for  a  man,  who,  on 
arriving  at  home,  deliberately  takes  his  best  coat  from  his 
back  and  adopts  an  old  and  shabby  one.  It  is  a  mean  precau- 
tion. .Unless  very  low  in  the  world,  be  above  a  proceeding  so 
petty.  Once  I  knew  a  French  lady,  very  smartly  dressed  in 
a  black  velvet  pelisse,  a  person  whom  I  admired  very  much, 
—  and  indeed  'for  the  matter  of  that,  she  was  very  fond  of 
me,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there,  —  I  say  I  knew  a 
French  lady  of  some  repute  who  used  to  wear  a  velvet  pelisse; 
and  how  do  you  think  the  back  of  it  was  arranged? 

Why,  pelisses  are  worn,  as  you  know,  very  full  behind; 
and  Madame  de  Tournuronval  had  actually  a  strip  of  black 
satin  let  into  the  hinder  part  of  her  dress,  over  which  the 
velvet  used  to  close  with  a  spring  when  she  walked  or  stood, 
so  that  the  satin  was  invisible.  But  when  she  sat  on  a  chair, 
especially  one  of  the  cane-bottomed  species,  Euphemia  gave  a 
loose  to  her  spring,  the  velvet  divided  on  each  side,  and  she 
sat  down  on  the  satin. 

Was  it  an   authorised  stratagem  of  millinery?  Is  a  woman, 

nnder  any  circumstances,  permitted  to  indulge  in  such  a  man- 

flBuvre?I  say.   No.    A  woman  with   such  a     gown  is  a  mean 

deceitful  character.     Of  a  woman  who  has  a  black  satin  patch 

behind  her    velvet    gown,    it  is   right    that    one  should  speak 

ill  behind  her  back  •  and  when  1  saw  Euphemia  Tournuronval 

spread  out  her  wings,  ( non  usitatne  pennae,  but  what  else  to 

call  them?)  —  spread  out  her    skirts,  and    insure    them  from 

injury,  by  means  of   this  dastardly  ruse,    I  quitted  the  room 

with  disgust,  and  never  was  intimate  with  her  as  before.     A 

widow  1  know  she  was:  I  am  certain  she  looked  sweet  upon 

me;  and  she  said  she   had   a  fortune;   but  I  don't  believe  it. 
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Awaj  with  parsimonious  ostentation!  That  woman,  had  I  mar- 
ried   her,    would    either    have  turned  out  a  swindler,  or  we 
'  should    have    had    bouilli  five    times    a-week    for  dinner,  — 
houilli  off  silver,  and    hungry    lackeys  in  lace  looking  on  at 

the  windy  meal! 

The  old- coat  plan  is  not  so  hase    as  the  above  female  ar- 
rangement:   but    say    what    you  will,  it  is  not  high-minded 
and   honourable  to  go  out  in  a  good  coat,  to  flaunt  the  streets 
in  it.  with  an  easy  degage  air,  as  If  you  always  wore  such, 
and,  returning  home,  assume  another  under  pretext  of  dinner. 
There  is  no  harm  in  putting  on  your  old  coat  of  a  morning, 
or    in    wearing    one  always.     Common   reason  points  out  the 
former  precaution,   which    is  at    once    modest  and  manly.  If 
your    coat    pinches  you,  there  is  no  harm  in  changing  it;  if 
you  are  going  out  to  dinner,  there  is  no  harm  in  changing  it 
for  a  better.     But    I    say  the  plan  of  habitual  changing  is  a 
base  one,  and    only  fit    for  a  man  at  the  last  cfxtremities;  or 
for  a  clerk  in  the  city,  who  hangs  up  his  best  garment  on  a 
peg,    both  at    the    office,    and    at  home;  or  for  a  man  who 
smokes,    and  has  to  keep  his  coat    for  tea-parties  —  a  pair 
try  precaution  however  this.  If  you  like  smoking,  why  shouldn't 
you?     If    you    do    smell    a    little  of   tobacco  ,    where's   the 
harm  ?     The  smell  is  not  pleasant,  but  it  does  not  kill  any- 
body. If  the  lady  of  the  house  does  not  like  it,  she  is  quite  at 
liberty  not  to  invite  you  again.     Et puis?    Bah!  of  what  age 
are  "you  and  I?  Have  we  lived?  Have  we  seen  men  and  cities? 
Have  we  noted  their  mantiers,    and  understood  their  idiosvn- 
crasy?     Without  a  doubt!    And  what  is  this  truth  at  which 
we  have  arrived?  This,  —  that  a  pipe  of  tobacco  is  many  an 
hour  in. the   day, and  many  a  week  in  the  month,  a   thousand 
times  better  and  more  agreeable  society  than  the  best  Miss,  the 
loveliest  Mrs,  the  most  beautiful  Baroness,  Countess,  or  what 
not.  Go  to  tea-parties,  those  who  will;  talk  fiddle-faddle  such 
as   like  ;    many    men    there    are  who  do  so,  and  are   a  little 
partial  to  music,  aud  know  how  to  twirl  the  leaf  of  the  song 
that  Miss  Jemima  is  singing  exactly  at  the  right  moment.  \ery 
good.     These  are  the  enjoyments    of  dreiss-coats;  but  men  — 
are  they  to  be  put  off  with  such  fare  for  ever?  No!  One  goes 
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out  to  dinner,  because  one  likes  eating  and  drinking ;  because 
the  very  act  of  eating  and  drinking  opens  the  heart,  and  causes 
the  tongue  to  wag.  But  evening  parties!  Oh,  milk  and  water, 
and  oh,  bread  and  butter!  No,  no,  the  age  is  wiser!  The 
manly  youth  frequents  his  club  for  common  society,  has. a 
small  circle  of  amiable  ladies  for  friendly  intercourse,  his  book, 
and  his  pipe  always. 

Do  not  be  angry,  ladies,  that  one  of  your  most  ardent  and 
sincere  admirers  should  seem  to  speak  disparagingly  of  your 
merits,  or  recommend  his  fellows  to  shun  the  society  in  which 
you  ordinarily  assemble.  No,  Miss,  I  am  the  man  who  res- 
pects you  truly, — the  man  who  respects  and  loves  you  where 
you  are  most  lovely  and  respectable,  —  in  your  families,  my 
dears.  A  wife,  a  mother,  a  daughter, — ^  has  God  made  any- 
thing more  beautiful  ?  A  friend  — can  one  find  a  truer,  kinder, 
a  more  generous  and  enthusiastic  one,  than  a  woman  often 
will  be?  All  that  has  to  do  with  your  hearts  is  beautiful,  and 
in  every  thing  |with  which  they  meddle,  a  man  must  be  a 
brute  not  to  love  and  honour  you . 

But  Miss  Rudge  in  blue  crape,  squeaking  romances  at  a  harp, 
or  Miss  Tobin  dancing  in  a  quadrille,  or  Miss  Blogg  twisting 
round  the  room  in  the  arms  of  a  lumbering  Lifeguardsman ; 
—  what  are  these?  —  so  many  vanities.  With  the  operations 
here  described,  the  heart  has  nothing  to  do.  Has  the  intellect? 
Oh,  ye  Gods!  think  of  Miss  Rudge's  intellect  while  singing 

<  Away,  away  to  the  mountain's  brow, 
Where  the  trees  are  gently  waving; 
Away,  away  to  the  fountain's  flow. 

Where  the  streams  are  softly  la-a-a-ving!   » 

These  are  the  words  of  a  real  song  that  I  have  heard  many 
times,  and  rapturously  applauded  too.  Such  a  song!  such  a 
poem !  —  such  a  songster! 

No,  madam;  if  I  want  a  song  sung,  I  will  pay  eight-and- 
six-pence,  and  listen  to  Tamburini  and  Persiani.  I  will  not 
pay,  gloves  three-and-six ;  cab  there  and  back,  four  shillings; 
iilk    stockings    every    now  and  then,  say   a  shilling  a  timei 
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this  I  will  not  pay  to  hear  Miss  Rudge  screech  such  disgusting 
twaddle  as  the  above.  If  1  want  to  see  dancing,  there  is 
Taglioni  for  mj  money ;  or  across  the  water,  Mrs.  Serle,  and 
her  forty  pupils;  or  at  Covent  garden,  Madame  V^dy,  beau- 
tiful as  a  houri ,  dark-eyed  and  agile  as  a  gazelle.  I  can 
see  all  these  in  comfort ,  and  they  dance  a  great  deal  better 
than  Miss  Blogg  and  Captain  Haggerty,  the  great  red-whisk- 
ered monster,  who  always  wears  nankeens  because  he  thinks 
his  legs  are  fine.  If  I  want  conversation,  what  has  Miss  Flock 
to  say  to  me,  forsooth,  between  the  figures  of  s^  cursed  qua- 
drille that  we  are  all  gravely  dancing?  By  Heavens!  what 
an  agony  it  is!  Look  at  the  cavalier  seul!  if  the  operation 
lasted  long,  the  man's  hair  would  turn  white!  he  would  go 
mad!  And  is  it  for  this  that  men  and  women  assemble  in  mul- 
titudes; for  this  sorry  pastime? 

No!  dance  as  you  will,  Miss  Smith,  and  swim  through  the 
quadrille  like  a  swan,  or  flutter  through  the  gallop, like  a  sylph- 
ide ,  and  have  the  most  elegant  fresh  toilettes,  the  most 
brilliantly  polished  white  shoulders,  the  blandest  eyes,  the 
reddest,  simperingest  mouth,  the  whitest  neck,  the  —  in  fact, 
I  say,  be  as  charming  as  you  will ,  Hiat  is  not  the  place  in 
which,  if  you  are  worth  anything,  you  are  most  charming. 
You  are  beautiful ;  you  are  very  much  decoUetee  ;  your  eyes 
.are  always  glancing  down  at  a  pretty  pearl  necklace  round 
a  pearly  neck,  or  on  a  fresh,  fragrant  bouquet,  stuck  —  fid- 
dlestick !  What  is  it  that  the  men  admire  in  you  ?  —  the 
animal.  Miss;  —  the  white  ,  plump  ,  external  Smith  ;  which 
men  with  their  eye-glasses,  standing  at  various  parts  of  the 
room,  are  scanning  pertly  and  curiously,  and  of  which  they 
are  speaking  brutally.  A  pretty  admiration,  truly!  But  is  it 
possible  that  these  men  can  admire  anything  else  in  you,  who 
have  80  much  that  is  really  admirable?  Cracknell  in  the 
course  of  the  waltz,  has  just  time  to  pant  into  your  ear, 
•Were  you  at  Ascot  Races?"  Kidwinter,  who  dances  two  sets 
of  quadrilles  with  you,  whispers  to  you,  •«  Do  you-  prwefer 
thtwawbewy  ithe  aw  wathbewy  ithe? »  and  asks  the  name  of 
•  that  gweat  enawmuth  fat  woman  in  wed  thatin  and  bird  of 
t>awadithe?  to  which  you  reply,  •  Law,  sir,  it's  mamma! »  the 
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rest  of  the  evening  passes  away  in  conversations  similarlj 
edifying.  What  can  any  of  the  men  admire  in  you,  you 
little  silly  creature,  but  the  animal?  There  is  your  mother, 
now,  in  red  and  bird  of  paradise,  as  Kidwinter  says.  She 
has  a  large  fan,  which  she  flaps  to  and  fro  across  a  broad 
chest,  and  has  one  eye  directed  t^  her  Amelia,  dancing  with 
Kidwinter  before-mentioned  ;  another  watching  Jane,  who  is 
dancing  v£r-a-m  with  Major  Gutts ;  and  a  third  complacently 
cast  upon  Edward,  who  is  figuring  with  Miss  Binx  in  the 
other  quadrille.  How  the  dear  fellow  has  grown,  to  be  sure; 
and  how  like  his  papa  at  his  age — heigho!  There  is  mamma; 
the  best  woman  breathing  ;  but  fat,  and  even  enormous,  as 
has  been  said  of  her?  And  yet  she  was  once  as  slim  and  as 
fair  as  you,  O  simple  Amelia! 

Does  any  body  care  for  lier?  Yes  one.  Your  father  cares 
for  her  ;  SxrrH  cares  for  her  ;  and,  in  his  eyes,  she  is  still 
the  finest  woman  in  the  room;  and  he  remembers  when  he 
danced  down  seven-and-forty  couples  with  her,  before  you  were 
bom  or  thought  of.  But  it  was  all  chance  that  Miss  Hopkins  jLurned 
oat  the  excellent  creature  she  was.  Smith  did  not  know  any 
more  than  that  she  was  gay,  plump,  good-looking,  acd  had 
five  thousand  pounds.  Hit  or  miss  he  took  her,  and  has  had 
assuredly  no  cause  to  complain  ;  but  she  might  have  been  a 
Borgia  or  Joan  of  Naples,  and  have  had  the  same  smiling  looks 
and  red  cheeks,  and  five  thousand  pounds,  which  won  his 
heart  in  1814. 

The  system  of  evening  parties,  then,  is  a  false  and  absurd 
one.  Ladies  may  frequent  them  professionally  with  an  eye 
to  a  husband,  but  a  man  is  an  ass  who  takes  a  wife  out  of 
such  assemblies,  having  no  other  means  of  judging  of.  the 
object  of  his  choice.  You  are  not  the  same  person  in  your 
white  crape  and  satin  slip  as  you  are  in  your  morning  dress. 
A  man  is  not  the  same  in  his  tight  coat  and  feverish  glazed 
pumps,  and  stiff  white  waist-coat,  as  he  is  in  his  green  double- 
breasted  frock,  his  old  black  ditto,  or  his  woollen  jacket. 
And  a  man  is  doubly  an  ass  who  is  in  the  habit  of  frequent* 
ing  evening  parties^  unless  he  is  forced  thither  in  search  of 
a   lady  to  whom  he  is  attached,  or   unless   he  is   cooftpeUed 
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to  go  by  his  wife.  A  man  who  loves  dancing  may  be  set 
down  to  be  an  ass ;  and  the  fashion  is  greatly  going  out  with 
the  increasing  good  sense  of  the  age. 

Do  not  say  that  he  who  lives  at  home,  or  freqnents  clubs 
in  lieu  of  balls,  is  a  brute,  and  has  not  a  proper  respect  for 
the  female  sex  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  may  respect  it  most  sin- 
cerely. He  feels  that  a  woman  appears  to  most  advantage,  not 
among  those  whom  she  cannot  care  about,  but  among  those 
whom  she    loves.     He  thinks    her  beautiful  when    she    is    at 
home  making  tea  for  her  old  father.     He  believes  her   to  be 
charming  when  she  is  singing  a  simple  song  at  her  piano,  but 
not  when  she    is  screeching  at  an  evening  party.     He  thinks 
by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  her  is  her  heart ;  and  a  kind 
simple  heart,  my  dear,  shines  in  conversation  better  than  ih^ 
best  of  wit.     H^  admires  her  most  in  her  intercourse  with  her 
family  and  her  friends,  and  detests   the    miserable,  twaddling 
slip-slop  that  he  is  obliged  to  hear  from  and  utter  to  her  in 
the  course  of  a    ball  ;  and  avoids  and  despises  such  meetings. 
He  keeps  his  evening  coat,  then,  for   dinners.     And  if  this 
friendly  address  to  all  mothers  who  read  this  miscellany  may  some- 
what influence  and  be  acted  upon  by  them;  if  heads  of  families, 
instead  of  spending  hundreds  upon  chalking  floors,  and  Gunter, 
and  cold  suppers,  and  Weippert's  band,   will  determine  upon 
giving  a  series   of  plain,  neat,  nice  dinners,  of  not  too  many 
courses,  but  well  cooked,  of  not  too   many  wines,   but  good 
of  their  sort,  and  according  to  the  giver's  degree  ;   they  will 
see  that  the  young  men  will  come  to  them  fast  enough  ;  that 
they  will  marry  their  daughters  quite  as  fast,  without  injuring 
their  health;  and  that  they  will  make   a  saving  at  the  year's 
end.     I  say  that   young   men,    young  women,  and    heads  of 
families,  should  bless  me    for  pointing  out  this   obvious  plan 
to  them,  so  natural,  so  hearty,  so  hospitable,  so  different  to  the 
present  artificial  mode. 

A  grand  ball  in  a  palace  is  splendid,  generous,  and  noble, 
—  a  sort  of  procession  in  which  people  may  figure  properly. 
A  family  dance  is  a  pretty  and  pleasant  amusement ;  and  ( es- 
pecially after  dinner)  it  does  the  philosopher's  heart  good  to 
look  upon  merry    young  people,  who  know  each  other,   and 
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tre  happj,  natural,  and  familiar.  But  a  Baker-Street  hop  is  a 
l^ase  invention,  and  as  such  let  it  be  denounced  and  avoided. 

A  dressing-gown  has  great  merits  certainly;  but  it  is  dan- 
gerous. A  man  who  wears  it  of  mornings  generally  takes  the 
liberty  of  going  without  a  neckcloth,  or  of  not  shaving,  and  is 
no  better  than  a  driveller.  Sometimes,  to  be  sure^  it.  is  neces- 
sary, in  self-defence,  not  to  shave,  as  a  precaution  against 
yourself  that  is  to  say  ;  and  I  know  no  better  means  of  en- 
suring a  man's  remaining  at  home  than  neglecting  the  use  of 
the  lather  and  razor  for  a  week,  and  encouraging  a  crop  of 
bristles.  When  I  wrote  my  tragedy,  I  shaved  off  for  the 
two  last  acts  my  left  eye-brow,  and  never  stirred  out  of 
doors  until  it  had  grown  to  be  a  great  deal  thicker  than  its 
right-hand  neighbour.  But  this  was  an  extreme  precaution  ; 
and  unless  a  man  has  very  strong  reasons  indeed  for  stopping 
at  home,  and  a  very  violent  propensity  to  gadding,  his  best 
plan  is  to  shave  every  morning  neatly,  to  put  on  his  regular 
coat,  and  go  regularly  to  work*,  and  to  avoid  a  dressing-gown 
as  the  father  of  all  evil.  Painters  are  the  only  persons  who 
can  decently  appear  in  dressing-gowns;  but  these  are  none  of 
your  easy  morning-gowns;  they  are  commonly  of  splendid 
stuff,  and  put  on  by  the  artist  in  order  to  render  himself  remark- 
able and  splendid  in  the. eyes  of  his  sitter.  Your  loose-wad- 
ded German  schlaf-rock,  imported  of  late  years  into  our  country, 
is  the  laziest,  filthiest  invention  ;  and  I  always  augur  as  ill  of 
a  man  whom  I  see  appearing  at  break-fast  in  one,  as  of  a  woman 
who  comes  down  stairs  in  curl-papers. 

By  the  way,  in  the  third  act  of  Macbetli^  Mr.  Macready 
makes  his  appearance  in  the  court-yard  of  Glamis  Castle  in  an 
affair  of  brocade  that  has  always  struck  me  as  absurd  and  un- 
Hacbeth-like.  Mac  in  a  dressing-gown,  (I  mean  'Beth,  not 
'Ready), — Mac  in  list  slippers, —  Mac  in  a  cotton  nightcap, 
with  a  tassel  bobbing  up  and  down, —  I  say  the  thought  is 
unworthy,  and  am  sure  the  worthy  thane  would  have  come 
out,  if  suddenly  called  from  bed,  by  any  circumstance  how- 
ever painful,  in  a  good  stout  Jacket,  it  is  a  more  m^nly, 
simple,  and  majestic  wear,  than  the  lazy  dressing-gown  ;  it 
more  becomes    a    man  of   Macbeth's  mountainous  habits  ;    it 
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leaves  his  legs  quite  free  to  run  whithersoever  he  pleases,  — 
whether  to  the  stables,  to  look  at  the  animals,-— to  the  farm, 
to  see  that  the  pig  has  been  slaughtered  this  morning,  — ^to  the 
garden,  to  examine  whether  that  scoundrel  of  a  John  Hoskins 
has  dug  up  the  potato-bed, — to  the  nursery,  to  have  a  romp 
with  the  little  Macbeth's  that  are  spluttering  and  quarrelling 
over  their  porridge,  —  or  whither  you  will.  A  man  in  a 
jacket  is  fi(  company  for  any  body  ;  there  is  no  shame  about 
it,  as  about  being  seen  in  a  changed  coat ;  it  is  simple, 
steady,  and  straight-forward.  It  is,  as  I  have  stated ,  all 
over  pockets,  which  contain  every  thing  you  want ;  '  in  one, 
your  buttons,  hammer,  small  nails,  thread,  twine  and  cloth- 
strips  for  the  trees  on  the  south  wall ;  in  another  your  dog- 
whip  and  whistle,  your  knife,  cigar-case,  gingerbread  for  the 
children,  paper  of  Epsom  salts  for  John  Hoskins's  mother, 
whd  is  mortal  bad, — and  so  on  :  there  is  no  end  to  the  poc- 
kets, and  to  the  things  you  put  in  them.  Walk  about  in 
your  jacket,  and  meet  what  person  you  will,  you  assume  at 
once  an  independent  air;  and  thrusting  your  hands  into  the 
receptacle  that  flaps  over  each  hip,  look  the  visitor  in  the 
face,  and  talk  to  the  ladies  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality. 
Whereas,  look  at  the  sneaking  way  in  which  a  man  caught 
in  a  dressing-gown,  in  loose  bagging  trousers  most  likely,  ( for 
the  man  who  has  a  dressing-gown,  has  two  to  one  no  braces), 
and  in  shuiSing  slippers,  —  see  how  he  whisks  his  dressing- 
gown  over  his  legs,  and  looks  ashamed  and  uneasy.  His 
lanky  hair  hangs  over  his  blowsy,  fat,  shining,  unhealthy 
face  ;  his  bristly,  dumpIing-sh^ped  double  chin  peers  over  a 
flaccid  shirl-collar  ;  the  sleeves  of  his  gown  are  in  rags  ;  and 
you  see  underneath  a  pair  of  black  wrist-bands  and  the  rim 
of  a  dingy  flannel  waist-coat. 

A  man  who  is  not  strictly  neat  in  his  person  is  not  an 
honest  man.  I  shall  not  enter  into  this  very  ticklish  subject 
of  personal  purification  and  neatness,  because  this  Essay  will 
be  read  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ladies  as  well  as  men  ; 
and  for  the  former  I  would  wish  to  provide  nothing  but 
pleasure.  Men  may  listen  to  stern  truths;  but  for  ladies  one 
should  only  speak  verities  that  are  sparkling,  rosy,  brisk, 
and    agreeable.     A    man    who   wears  a  dressing-gown    is    not 
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neat  in  his  person ;  his  moral  character  takes  invariablj  some 
of  the  dattemliness  and  looseness  of  his  costume  ;  he  hecomos 
enerrated,  lazy,  incapable  of  great  actions.    A  man  in  a  Jacket 
is  a   man.     AH  great  men  wore  jackets.     Walter  Scott  wore, 
a  jacket,    as  eTerj-body  knows^;    Byron  wore   a  jacket  ( not 
that  I  count  a  man  who  turns  down  his  collars  for  much  ) ; 
I  have  a  picture   of  Napoleon  in   a  jacket,    at  St.   Helena  ; 
Thomas  Carlyle   wears  a  jacket ;  Lord   John   Russell  mounts 
a   jacket    immediately    on    arriving    at   the    Colonial   Office ; 
and   if   I  have    a   single   fault   to   find   with   that    popular 
writer,  the  author  of — never  mind  what,  you  know  his  name 
as  well  as  I  —  it  is  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  composing  his 
works  in  a  large  flowered  damari^  dressing-gown,  and  morocca 
slippers;  whereas  in  a  jacket  he  would  write   you   off  some- 
thhig,  not  so  flowery,  if  you  please,  but  of  honest  texture  — 
something  not   so  long,  but  terse,  modest  and  comfortable,—* 
no  great,  long,   strealing  tails  of  periods,   no  staring  peoniea 
and  holly-hocks  of  illustrations,  r-»  no  flaring  cords  and  tassels 
of  episodes,  —  no  great,  dirty,   wadded  sleeves  of  sentiments, 
ragged  at  the  elbows  and  cuffs,  and  mopping  up  ievery  thing 
that   comes   in   their   way,  —  cigar-ashes,    ink,    candle-wax, 
cold  btaidy-and-water,  coffee,  or  whatever  aids  to  the  brain  be 
may  employ  as  a  literary  man';   not  to  mention  the  quantity 
of  tooth-powder,    whisker-dye,  soapsuds  and  pomatum,    that 
the   same  garment  receives  in   the   course    of   the   toilets   al 
which   it  assists."    Let   all  literary  men,    then  get  jackets.     1 
prefer  them  without  tails ;   but   do  not  let  this  interfere  with 
another  man's  pleasure  :  he  may  have  tails  if  he   likes,  and 
I  for  one  will  never  say  him  nay. 

Like  all  other  things,  however,  jackets  are  subject  to  abuse;  and 
the  pertness  and  conceit  of  those  jackets  cannot  be  sufficiently 
reprehended  which  one.  sees  on  the  backs  of  men  at  watering- 
places^  with  a  telescope  poking  out  of  one  pocket,  and  a  yellow 
bandana  flaunting  from  the  other.  Nothing  is  more  contempt^ 
ibie  than  Tims  in  a  jacket,  with  a  blue  bird's-eye  neck- 
handkerchief  tied  sailor^fashion,  puffing  smoke  like  a  steamer, 
with  his  great  broad  orbicular  stern  shining  in  the  sun.  1 
always  long  to  give  the  wretch  a  smart  smack  upon  that  part 
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where  his  coat-tails  ought  to  be,  and  advise  him  to  get  into  a 
more  decent  costume.  There  is  an  age  and  a  figure  for  jack- 
ets ;  those  who  are  of  certain  build  should  not  wear  them  in 
public.  Witness  fat  officers  of  the  dragoon-guards  that  one 
has  seen  bumping  up  and  down  the  Steyne,  at  Brighton,  on 
'  their  great  chargers,  with  a  laced  and  embroidered  coat,  a 
cartridge-box,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  of  the  size  of  a  two- 
pennj-loaf,  placed  on  the  small  of  their  backs — if  their  backs 
may  be  said  to  have  a  small, — and  two  little  twinkling  abor- 
tions of  tails  pointing  downward  to  the  enormity  jolting  in 
the  saddle.  -Officers,  should  be  occasionally  measured,  and 
after  passing  a  certain  width,  should  be  drafted  into  other 
regiments,  or  allowed  —  nay  ordered— to  wear  frock-coats. 

The  French   tailors    make  frock-coats  very    well,    but  the 
people  who  wear  them  have  the    disgusting  habit  of  we'aring 
stays,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  unbecoming  the  dig- 
nity of  man.     Look  what  a  waist  the  Apollo  has!  not  above 
four  inches  less  in  the  girth  than  the  chest  is.     Look,  ladies, 
at  the  Waist  of  the  Venus,  and  pray— >, pray  do  not  pinch  in 
your  dear  little  ribs  in  that  odious  and  unseemly  way.     In  a 
young  man,  a  slim  waist  is  very  well  ;  and  if  he  looks  like 
the  Eddystone  light-house,  it  is  as  nature  intended  him  Id  look. 
A  man  of  a  certain  age  may  be    built  like  a  tower,  stalwart 
and  straight.     Then  a  man's   middle    may    expand   from  the 
pure  cylindrical  to 'the  barrel  shape;  well,  let  him  be  content. 
Nothing  is  so  horrid  as  a  fat  man  with  a  band  ;  an  hourglass 
is  a    most  mean  and   ungraceful    figure.     Daniel    Lambert   is 
ungraceful,  but    not  mean.     One  meets  with   some  men  who 
look    in    their    frock-coats    perfectly    sordid,    sneaking,  and 
ungentleman-like;  who,  if  you  see  them  dressed  for  an  even- 
ing have   a  slim,   easy,  almost    fashionable    appearance.     Set 
these  persons   down  as  fellows   of  poof  spirit  and  milk-sops. 
Stiff  white  ties  and  waistcoats,  prim  straight  tails,  and  a  gold 
chain,  will  give  any  man  of  moderate  lankiness  an  air  of  fac- 
titious gentility  ;  but  if  you  want  to  understand  the  individual, 
look  at  him  in  the  day-time  ;   see  him  walking  with  his  hat 
on.     There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  build  and  wearing  of  hats, 
a  great  deal  more  than  at  first  meets  the  eye.     I  know  a  man 
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who  in  a  particolar  hat  looked  so  extraordinarilj  like  a  man  of 
propertj,  that  no  tradesman  on  earth  could  refuse  to  give  him 
credit.  It  was  one  of  Andre's,  and  cost  a  guinea  and  a  half 
ready  money;  but  the  person  in  question  was  frightened  at  the 
enormous  charge ,  and  afterwards  purchased  beavers  in  the  city 
at  the  cost  of  seventeen-and-six-pence.  And  what  was  the 
consequence?  He  fell  off  in  public  estimation,  and  very  soon 
after  he  came  out  in  his  city  hat  it  began  to  be  whispered  abroad 
that  he  was  a  ruined  man. 

A  blue  coat  is  after  all  the  best,  but  a  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance  has  made  his  fortune  by  an  Oxford  mixture,  of  all 
colours  in  the  world ,  with  a  pair  of  white  buckskin  gloves.  He 
looks  as  if  he  had  just  got  off  his  horse,  and  as  if  he  bad  three 
thousand  a-year  in  the  country.  There  is  a  kind  of  proud 
humility  in  an  Oxford  mixture.  Velvet  collars,  and  all  such 
gfmcracks,  had  best  be  avoided  by  sober  people.  This  paper  is 
not  written  for  drivelling  dandies,  but  for  honest  men.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  philosophy  and  forethought  in  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  dress  ;  he  does  not  'wear  those  white  waistcoats  for 
nothing.  I  say  that  O'Connell's  costume  is  likewise  that  of  a 
profound  rhetorician,  slouching  and  careleiss  as  it  seems.  Lord 
Melbourne's  air  of  reckless,  good-humoured  don't-care-a-damn- 
ativeness  is  not  obtained  without  an  effort.  Look  at  the  Duke 
when  he  passes  along  in  thatistern  little  straight  frock  and  plaid 
breeches  ;  look  at  him  and  off  with  your  hat !  How  much  is 
there  in  that  little  grey  coat  of  Napoleon's  !  A  spice  of  clap- 
trap and  dandyism,  no  doubt;  but  we  must  remember  the  coun- 
try which  he  had  to  govern.  I  never  see  a  picture  of  George  HI., 
in  his  old  stout  Windsor  uniform,  without  a  feeling  of  respect ; 
or  of  George  IV.,  in  breeches  and  silk  stockings,  a  wig,  a  sham 
smile,  a  frogged  frock-coat  and  a  fur  collar,  without  that  proper 
degree  of  reverence  which  such  a  costume  should  inspire.     The 

coat  is  the  expression  of  the  man and  as  the  peach* 

tree  throws  out  peach  leaves,  the  pear-tree  pear  ditto  ;  as  old 
George  appeared  invested  in  the  sober  old  garment  of  blue  and 
red,  so  did  young  George,  in  oiled  wigs,  fur  collars,  and  braided 
sortouts,  according  to  his  nature. 
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Enough  — -  enough  ;  and  maj  these  thoughts  arising  in  (he 
mri tor's  mind  from  the  possession  of  a  new  coat,  which  cir- 
cumstance caused  him  to  think  not  onlj  of  new  coats,  but  of 
old  ones,  and  of  coats  neither  old  or  new  — *  and  not  of  coats 
merely,  but  of  men,  -—  may  these  thoughts,  so  inspired,  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  they  have  been  set  down  on  paper,  and 
which  is  not  a  silly  wish  to  instruct  mankind,  —  no,  no!  but 
an  honest  desire  to  pay  a  deserving  tradesman,  whose  confidence 
supplied  the  garment  in  question. 


(  Fiisn's  Magabcib.  ) 


HARRY  VERB. 


A  PAGE  FROM  A  SPINSTER'S  fiJARY. 


By  Mrs  Ainnr. 


i*M^ 


Thirty  springs  have  exactly  elapsed  since  the  year. 

When  I  met,  at  a  party,  the  young  Harry  Yer^ 

He  had  dark  beaming  eyes,  and  profuse  ebon  hair, 

A  soft  silver  voice,  and  a  Romeo -like  air ; 

In  the  dance  none  were  ever  so  graceful  and.  light, 

And  he  sang  the  most  difficult  second  at  sight; 

He  wrote  plaintive  odes  to  a  blush  and  a  tear— 

Oh  I  the  soul  of  warm  feeling  was  young  Harry  Yere. 

As  a  horsemaa,  what  crowds  to  his  prowess  gave  heed, 
When  he  put  to  its  naettle  his  cream-coloured  steed! 
He  skated— the  eyes  that  his  attitudes  saw, 
By  their  lustre  might  almost  the  Serpentine  thaWr; 
He  read  all  the  new  novels,  he  rowed  a  light  bark. 
Gut  paper,  made  riddles,  and  shot  at  a  mark; 
The  men  at  his  talents  thought  proper  to  sneer. 
But  the  women  all  doted  on  young  Harry  Yere. 

■ 

He  walked  with  ojie,  sang  with  me,  asked  me  to  dance^ 
Aud  breathed  to  me  words  of  delightTnl  romance;*-* 
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But  we  parted,  new  scenes  and  associates  to  seek, 

And  I  never  beheld  htm  till  yesterday  week. 

How  my  heart  beat  with  tumult— I  thought  of  past  hours. 

And  rejoiced   that  I  wore  my  new  chaplet  of  flowers :. 

I  was  single,  he  s.till  was  unwed— it  was  clear 

I  might  yet  be  the  chosen  of  young  Harry  Vere. 

At  length  he  arrived— oh !  conceive,  if  you  can. 
My  feelings  at  seeing  a  fat,  heavy  man, 
With  apectaclet  placed  on  a  rubyrtinged  nose, 
Gray  hair,  clumsy  slippers,  and  old-fas l^ioned  clothes. 
His  voice  had  grown  coarse,  and  his  manner  grown  rough. 
And  he  took  half  an  ounce,  I  am  certain,  of  snuff;— 
What  a  pantomime  change,  at  once  comic  and  drear, 
In  the  pride  of  the  ball-room,  the' gay  Harry  Vere! 

He  actually  seemed  quite  impatient  to  dine— 
He  spoke  of  the  bee's-wiog  while  eyeing  his  wine<^ 
Talked  of  pheasants  and  grouse,  of  green  peas  and  sea-kale, 
Of  Birches  mock- turtle,  and  Hodgson's  pale  ale- 
Prosed  on  turnpikes,  and  corn-country  squires  and  their  dames— 
Had  not  read  the  last  novel  of  Bulwer  or  James- 
Thought  that  consols  were  high,  and  provisions  were  dear— 
Oh!  what  themes  for  the  graceful,  refined  Harry  Yeref 

My  case  widely  differs;— the  years  that  have  past 
Not  a  shade  on  my  mind  or  my  person  have  cast; 
In  fact,  I  was  once  a  mere  miss,  I  confess, 
Untutored  in  manners,  unfashioned  in  dress; 
Now  my  air  and  appointments  the  critic  must  please, 
I  have  caught  the  true  tone  of  conventional  ease; 
And  my  striking  improvement,  I  very  much  fear. 
To  the  peace  may  be  fatal  of  young  Harry  Yere. 

Oh !  horror— a  neighbour  has  dropped  in  to  tea. 
And  poured  in  my  ear  Harry's  comments  on  me ; 
•  What,  can  this,  •  he  exclaimed,  as  I  quitted  the  room, 
'  Be  the  girl  full  of  artlessness,  beauty,  and  bloom, 
Who  set  my  susceptible  heart  in  a  Oanie— 
Can  this  worn,  haggard  spinster  indeed  be  the  same? 
In  her  sharp  fretful  features  no  traces  survive 
Of  the  charms  that  distinguished  the  fair  Lucy  Clive. 
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■  At  her  bare  meagre  shoulders  humanity  sighs, 

The  crow's-foot  has  wrought  a  sad  work  round  her  eyes, 

False  curls  flow  her  garland  of  roses  beneath; 

And  her  dentist,  I  guess,  furnished  two  of  her  teeth ; 

Her  jewels  and  blonde  no'  attraction  possess. 

Like  her  bright  coral  necklace,  and  white  flowing  dress; 

And  her  forced  feeble  giggle  but  ill  can  revive 

The  light-hearted  laughter  of  gay  Lucy  Clive. 

•  The  arrows  of  satire  she  bitterly  hurls 

At  the  head  of  all  pretty  and  popular  girls. 

And  slanders  pours  forth,  as  if  never  to  cease, 

From  tliose  lips  that  once  breathed  but  affection  and  peaces 

Yet  for  Pam  she  reveals  passion  fervent  and  true, 

And  she  casts  tender  looks  at  her  winnings  at  Loo; 

What  changes  the  malice  of  Time  can  contrjvc! 

What  a  wreck  he  has  made  of  the  sweet  Lucy  Clive  !« 

Well,  my  tears  I  have  dried— my  past  days  I  review— 
And  I  feel  Harry's  charge  is  well-founded  and  true; 
Henceforth  I  will  aim  not  at  juvenile  looks, 
But  change  cards  and  scandal  for  quiet  and  books; 
Age  still  may  be  honoured  if  prudently  spent, 
Though  I  own  it  appears  a  surprising  even  I; 
That  I  learn  this  hard  lesson,  as  wise  as  severe, 
From  the  flirt  of  my  girl -hood,  the  gay  Harry  Vcre. 


(M BTaOPOLITAN   MaGAZI?IB.  ) 
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Dt  GLilESSEN 


ON  THE  COLD    WATER  CURE. 


fFahres  und  Falsches  in  der  sogenannten  fVasserheilkunde.     Von 

Dr  H.  CLAEssEN.-/&7fi,  1840.  J2mo  pp.  127. 
The  Truth  and  Falsehood  of  the  so-called  Cold  ^ater  Cure.     By 

Dr  H.  Claessen  —Cologne,  1840. 

The  medicine  of  all  barbarous  nations  is  simple :  a  few 
well-known  herbs,  a  few  animal  preparations,  make  up  most- 
ly their  whole  materia  medica.  Superstitious  observances 
fill  up  the  place  of  medical  treatment,  and  in  the  cure  of 
almost  all  diseases,  fire  and  water,  whose  effects  are  so  strik- 
ing as  to  impress  the  most  ignorant,  play  a  prominent  part. 
Our  own  ancestors  and  the^  northern  nations  in  general  ascri- 
bed peculiar  virtues  to  water.  Standing  on  the  river's  bank 
they  worshipped;  they  divined  with  the  smooth  stones  of  the 
stream,  and  maidens  sat  all  night  at  a  spring,  waking  the 
well.  Petrarch  tells  us  how,  in  accordance  with  an  old  cus- 
tom, the  banks  of  the  Rhine  at  Cologne  were  covered  on  St. 
John's  even  at  sunset,  •<  praeclaro  et  ingenti  mulierum  agmine;  » 
who  with  many  ceremonies,  and  muttering  a  charm,  bathed 
their    arms   and    hands    in  the    stream.    Water    dipped  from 
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a  running  stream  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Christmas  night  was 
reputed  a  cure  for  colic;  that  obtained  at  midnight  of  St. 
John's  day  was  deemed  a  febrifuge.  Many  non-medicinal  springs 
had  a  high  reputation;  some  restored  the  old  to  youth;  and 
tales  were  not  wanting  of  how  persons  cut  in  pieces,  like 
JEson  of  old,  had  emerged  whole  from  their  waters.  They  ' 
were  visited  from  afar,  and  people  sojourned  near  them  for 
the  sake  of  bathing  in  them  and  drinking  their  waters. 

Of  these  wonder-working  springs  no  other  memorials  now 
remain  but  names,  such  as  Holywell  in  £ngland,  Heilbrunn, 
Heiligenbrunp,  &c.  in  Germany,  except  in  some  secluded  spots 
where  old  customs  and  old  superstitions  long  linger. 

In  such  a  place  it  was  (at  Grafenberg,  a  little  village  in 
Silesia)  that  Vincent  Priessnitz,  rather  more  than  ten  years 
ago,  first  employed  on  animals  that  practice  which  has  since 
become  so  generally  adopted  in  Germany.  The  fame  of  his 
cures  spread,  and  we  doubt  not  that  many  an  old  tradition 
recovered  strength  as  the  simple  people  flocked  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  be  healed  by  the  Silesian  peasant.  Who  would 
then  have  anticipated  that  within  so  short  a  time  the  Grafen- 
berg water-doctor  should  be  talked  of  from  one  end  of  Ger- 
many to  the  other;  that  more  than  twenty  different  institutions 
should  be  formed  for  carrying  out  his  practice;  and  that  his 
empiricism  should  be  styled  a  system ,  and ,  dignified  with  a 
Greek  name,  afford,  under  the  title  of  Hydropathy,  and  Hy- 
driatrics,  materials  for  a  hundred  publications  on  its  merits  and 
defects?  Such,  however,  has  been  the  case;  and  if  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  induce  several  hundreds  of  persons 
annually  to  submit  to  a  diet,  homely,  and  often  coarse,  to 
drink  some  quarts  of  cold  water,  and  to  be  dipped  or  pumped 
upon  more  than  once  daily  for  weeks  together;  or  to  un- 
dergo a  process  which  causes  most  profuse  perspiration,  and 
makes  the  skin  break  out  in  boils,  it  is  surely  worth  while 
to  enquire,  with  Dr.  Claessen,  what  may  be  the  measure  of 
truth  or  falsehood  in  a  method  so  little  in.  accordance  with 
our  ordinary  therapeutic  proceedings. 

In    this    publication     the    author   has    had    two    objects : 
the  one,  tp  •  check  the  unbounded  exaggeration  of  the  advo- 
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cates  of  hydriatrics,  the  other  to  obtain  a  scientific  ground  from 
which  to  enter  upon  a  practical  investigation  of  this  new 
mode  of  treating  disease. »  The  latter  is,  however,  by  no 
means  an  easy  task  ,  for  the  whole  litefature  of  the  subject 
does  not,  as  Dr.  Claessen  assii^res  us,  contain  a  single  trust- 
worthy and  c'arefuUy  recorded  case.  Many  debateable  points 
therefore  are  left  untouched,  and  the  author  contents  himself 
with  describing  the  proceedings  of  the  hydropathists,  and 
explaining  their  alledged  effects  in  accordance  with  the  common 
principles  of  science.  Following  Dr.  Claessen  as  our  guide, 
we  shall  endeavour  as  briefly  as  possible  to  explain  to  our  readers 
the  practice,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  collect  them,  the  prin- 
ciples of  hydropathy. 

Prfessnitz,  the  originator  of  the  cold-water  cure,  does  not 
seem  to  be  by  any  means  chargeable  with  all  the  follies  and 
extravagancies  which  have  been  perpetrated  by  his  followers. 
The  pretension  that  all  diseases  are  curable  by  cold  water 
appears  indeed' to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of 
a  government  ordinance,  which,  while  it  permitted  him  to  use 
water  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  in  any  way  which  be 
chose,  absolutely  interdicted  the  employment  of  any  other 
remedy  whatever.  His  ingenuity  thus  put  to  task,  he  devised 
various  modes  of  applying  his  one  means;  and  being  a  man  of 
considerable  tapt  and  acuteness,  met  with  great  success  in  his 
practice.  A  kind  of  system  of  treatment  was  thus  formed, 
frqm  which  all  remedies  but  one  were  of  necessity  excluded; 
and  the  next  step  was  to  represent  cold  water  as  a  universal 
panacea,  a  sort  of  elixir  vitas  ,  and  all  other  means  of  cure 
not  only  as  unnecessary,  but  as  being  actually  hurtful.  Too 
ignorant  to  explain  the  reasons  which  guided  him  in  his 
practice,  Priessnitz  abandoned  that  task  to  his  followers,  men 
who  differed  little  from  their  master,  save  that  to  ignorance 
they  added  impudence.  At  first  there  was  a  debate  among 
them  whether  the  principles  of  allopathy  or  of  homoeopathy 
were  those  to  be  adopted  in  expounding  their  practice  ;  at 
length  they  hit  upon  a  solution  of  their  difficulty  in  the  dis- 
covery that  both  were  erroneous,  and  that  the  only  true 
medical  doctrine  was  that  of  hydropathy.  As  far  as  we  can 
gather  from  the  account  of  Dr  Claessen,   hydropalhy  appears 
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to  be  a  sort  of  eclectic  system,  or  compound  of  Bninonianism 
and  of  that  humoral  pathology  which  for  centuries  has  been 
current  among  the  vulgar. 

We  are  not  aware  whether  any  work  has  been  published 
'setting  forth  the  principles  of  hydropathy,  a  creed  of  the 
water-doctors;  but  we  suspect  not,  for  Dr  Claessen  does  not 
allude  to  any  such.  We  pass  over  his  own  remarks  upon  the 
action  of  cold  ;  which,  though  sensible,  are  not  new ;  and 
copy  from  p.  25  of  his  book  the  following  scheme  of  the 
different  modes  of  employing  cold  water  in  an  institution  for 
the  cold-water  cure : 

A.  External  employment  of  cold  water. 

I.  General  irritation  of  the  skin  by  cold  wat^. 
1.  Simple  irritation  by  cold  water. 

1.  a.  Washing. 
9.  b.  Plunging. 

3.  c.  Affusion. 

4.  d.  Cold  baths. 

5.  e.  Cold  baths  after  previous  sweating. 

2#  Irrilalion  by  cold  water,  accompanied  with  mecha-- 
nical  action  on  the  skin, 

6.  a.  Cold  washing,  with  brushing  the  skin, 

7.  j>.  Shower-baths. 

8.  c.  Douches. 

U.  Partial  irritation  of  the  skin  by  cold  water. 
1 .  Simple  irritation  by  cold  water, 

0.  a.  Application  of  wet  compresses. 
10.  b.  Partial  baths,  hip  and  foot  baths. 

2.  Irritation  by  cold  water,  accompanied  by   mecha- 
nical action  on  the  skin. 

ti.  a.  Water  falling  in  drops  upon  a  part. 

19.  b.  Water  propelled  in  a  slender  stream  against  a  part. 

13.  c.  Douches. 

B.  Internal  employment  of  cold  water.  ^ 

14.  a.  Drinking. 

15.  b.  Clysters. 

16.  c.  Injections   of  cold   water    into  Hhe   different   cavities  of 

the  body. 
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The  first  four  methods  of  apfflj^ng  cold  Water  require  no 
detailed  explanation.  The  fifth  is  the  great  remedy  of  the 
water-doctors,  though  by  no  means  peculiar  to  them,  but  a 
modification  of  that  kind  of  bath  which  is  used,  not  only  by 
the  Russians,  and  other  nations  of  Northern  Europe,  but 
also  by  the  North  American  Indians.  « They  have  a  cure  for 
some  diseases, »  quaintly  says  good  old  Cotton  Mather  of  the 
Indians,  •»  even  a  little  cave  ;  after  they  have  terribly  heated 
it,  a  crew  of  them  go  and  sit  there  with  the  priest,  looking 
in  the  heat  and  smoke  like  so  many  fiends,  and  then  they 
rush  forth  on  a  sudden  and  plunge  into  the  water :  how  they 
escape  death,  instead  of  getting  cured,  is  marvellous. »  The 
process  in  a  hydropathic  institution,  as  described  by 
Mr  Lee,  in  Part  II.  of  his  useful  little  work  on  the  Baths  of 
Germany,  p.  121,  is  as  follows:   (') 

« Each  patient  is  aV^kened  about  five  o'clock  in  the  mor- 
ning by  an  attendant,  by  whom  the  process  of  emmaillottage, 
or  wrapping  up,  is  performed.  A  blanket  or  woollen  covering 
is  first  bound  firmly  round,  so  as  to  envelope  the  whole  body, 
the  face  only  being  left  exposed  ;  over  this  are  pkced  one 
.or  two  feather-beds,  or  eider-down  coverings,  and  over  these 
again  a  second  blanket  is  bound  round  the  body,  which,  thus 
enveloped,  appears  to  be  about  twice  its  natural  size.  After 
a  time  copious  perspiration  is  induced,  the  window  of  the 
room  is  then  thrown  open  to  admit  fresh  air,  and  cold  water 
is  given  to  the  patient  at  short  intervals  to,  promote  the  per- 
spiration, and  prevent  his  being  weakened  by  its  quantity, 
which  in  some  instances  is  so  profuse  as  to  soak  through  all 
the  coverings,  and  the  mattrass  of  the  bed.  When  the  per- 
spiration has  continued  for  the  period  that  is  deemed  advisable 
(sometimes  as  much  as  two  hours),  the  coverings  are  all 
removed  except  the  first  blanket ;  a  cloak  being  thrown  over 
the  patient,  and  slippers  placed  upon  his  feet,  .he  descends 
quickly  to  the  bath  ;  and  first  dipping  his  hands  and  face  for 
a  second  or    two,  throws  off  the  blanket  and  plunges  into  the 

(')   TIw  Bath«  of  Central  and  SouJhern  Germany.    B^    Kdwin    Lcc,    Esq.    Undon 
and  Paris.  18*1.   l2mo,  pp.  134. 
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water  at  a  temperature  yatying  from  nine  to  twelve  degrees 
of  Reaumur,  while  the  perspiration  is  still  streaming  from,  the 
surface  of  his  bodj  ;  the  duration  of  the  bath  is  only  a  few 
seconds  in  some  instances,  in  others  it  extends  to  five  minutes, 
or  even  a  longer  period,  brisk  motion  and  friction  of  the  sure- 
face  being  enjoined. » 

In  those  cases  where  the  simple  emmaillottage  does  not  produce 
perspiration,  Priessnitz  wraps  the  patient  up  in  a  sheet  wrung 
out  of  cold  water,  which  Dr  Claessen  (p.  29)  asserts  to  be  ' 
a  never-failing  means  of  exciting  the  action  of  the  skin.  The 
degree  of  reaction  to  be  excited  is  carefully  regulated  by  at 
first  merely  sponging  the  patient  with  cold  water,  and  gradually 
proceeding  to  plunging,  affusion,  and  at  length  to  the  use  of 
the  cold  bath.  Our  author  states  that  reaction  invariably  fol- 
lows the  application  of  the  water,  consequently  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  catching  cold,  hut  on  the  contrary  the  sensation 
produced  by  this  treatment  is  most  delightful.  One  superiority 
of  Priessnitz's  plan  over  that  adopted  in  the  ordinary  Russian 
baths,  is  that  the  patient  constantly  respires  cool  air  instead  of 
breathing  in  an  intensely  hot  atmosphere,  which  necessarily 
interferes  with  respiration,  and  occasions  great  congestion  about 
the  head  and  chest. 

Local  applications  of  cold  water  are  likewise  extensively 
employed  by  the  hydropalhists,  as  in  the  case  of  wet  compres- 
ses, which  are  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  worn  during  the 
whole  day  over  the  seat  of  any  organ,  as  the  liver,  heart,  or 
stomach,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  especially  affected  :  it 
is  asserted  that  patients  soon  become  reconciled  to  these 
applications. 

The  other  modes  of  employing  cold  water  locally  which  are 
given  in  the  scheme,  seem  to  call  for  no  explanation. 

Such  is  the  armamentarium  of  the  Grafenberg  water-doctor 
and  his  followers,  with  which  they  profess  to  cure  all  diseases. 
That  powerful  effects  are  produced  by  some  of  their  modes  of 
treatment  is  undeniable,  and  the  testimony  of  all  persons  con- 
curs in  representing  the   flow   of  perspiration,  produced  by  a 
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tingle  employment  of  the  cold  bath,  after  sweating,  as  enor- 
mous, while  its  use  is  often  persevered  in  for  months. 

Dr  Claessen  tells  us  that  the  perspiration  under  tliese  eir- 
camstances  often  assumes  a  very  peculiar,  odour,  which  is  re- 
garded by  the  water-doctors  as  an  infallible  sign  of  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  morbific  virus.  A  very  apocryphal  tale  is 
related  by  Mr  Lee,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  these  gentlemen, 
of  a  lady  « who  had  taken  sulphur  baths  seven  years  previously, 
btit  who  had  not  used  sulphur  since  that  period.  After  she 
had  been  pursuing  the  cold-water  cure  for  some  time,  her 
room  smelt  of  sulphur,  a  bracelet  she  wore  became  tarnished, 
and  her  linen  was  stained  of  a  yellowish  colour. »  Much, 
however,  as  a  stinking  perspiration  is  to  be  desired,  a  patient 
is  to  consider  himself  doubly  fortunate  if  his  skin  should  become 
covered  wilh  eruptions,  and  especially  if  boils  in  great  num- 
hers  should  break  out  on  his  person. 

« Hydropathy, »  says  Dr  Claessen,  « attaches  peculiar  value 
to  the  purulent  contents  of  these  boils,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  made  up  of  the  diseased  matter. 

<(....  This  unusual  commotion  of  the  different  fluids  does 
not  take  place  without  a  deep  impression  being  made  on  the 
organism.  Congestion  of  various  organs  occurs,  severe  pain  is 
experienced  in  different  parts,  more  especially  in  such  as  are 
diseased,  the  activity  of  one  or  more  organs  of  the  senses  is 
stimulated  to  a  morbid  and  even  to  a  painful  degree,  with 
all  of  which  occurrences  hydriatrics  are  familiar  under  the 
name  of  excitement,  (aufregung).  In  the  further  course  of  the 
treatment,  and  during  the  methodical  increase  of  its  activity,  a 
regular  fever  is  induced,  which,  according  to  the  statements 
of  the  water-doctors,  is  usually  followed  by  the  cure  of  the 
disease,  and  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  crisis. 
It  is,  they  assert,  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the  first  ap-. 
pearance  of  the  fever  does  not  prove  critical;-  but  even  in 
those  instances  its  more  energetic  return,  and  the  consequent 
cure  of  the  disease,  may  be  confidently  anticipated.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  the  crisis  to  be  ushered  in  by  stormy  and  even 
dangerous  symptoms;  for  the  relief  of  which,  hydropathy,  in 
accordance  with   its  exclusive    tendencies,    employs  no  other 
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remedy  Iban   water.     After  the   fortunate  terminalion  of  the^ 
crisis,  the  patient  is  looked  upon  as  cured,  but  it  is  considered  . 
desirable  that  the  determination  of  the  fluids  towards  the  surface 
should  be   gradual! j  diminished,  which   is   done  by  the  em* 
ployment  of  the  so-called  after-cure. »  (pp.  38-9.) 

The  internal  employment  of  cold  water  is,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  merely  subsidiary  to  its  external  use,  and  the  copious 
draughts  of  that  fluid,  which  the  patients  are  directed  to  take, 
are  said  to  favour  the  out-break  of  perspiration,  as  well  as 
greatly  to  increase  the  urinary  secretion.  Six  ^quarts  of  wa- 
ter are  regarded  as  a  quantity  which  any  one  may  boldly 
venture  to  drink  every  day,  and  at  the  table  d'bdte  water  is 
the  only  beverage  allowed.  Not  only  are  wine  and  all  highly- 
aeasoned  meats  absolutely  interdicted,  but  one  of  the  dogmas 
of  hydropathy  is  that  all  food  ought  to  be  taken  cold  rather 
than  hot. 

For  this  injunction,  one  of  the  water-doctors,  appealing, 
we  presume,  to  the  experience  of  former  days  and  hum- 
bler occupations,  assigns  the  fpllowing  reason: 

« The  intestines  of  pigs  which  have  been  fed  upon  hot  mashes 
are  found  to  be  extremely  readily  torn,  and  so  rotten  as  to 
be  unfit  for  making  sausages.... 

« It  is  therefore  evident  that  hot  food  is  improper;  since  it 
tends  to  relax  and  soften  the  intestines;  and  that  persons 
should  partake  of  no  food  but  such  as  is  cold,  or  at  least 
lukewarm. »  (p.  79.) 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  practical  reasoning  of  one  of 
the  apostles  of  the  water-cure.  In  illustration  of  their  the- 
ories we  have  space  only  for  the  following  explanation  of 
the  action  of  cold  water: 

« The  curative  power  of  water  consists  in  its  decomposing, 
purifying  action.  The  healing  effects  of  water  result  from 
the  animosity  to  all  organic  life,  with  which  it  attempts  to 
destroy  it,  by  reducing  it  to  its  original  atoms. »  (p.  10.) 

'Enough,  we  trust  has  already  been  said  to  convince  our 
readers  that  the  materials  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  the 
curative  effects  of  cold  water  are  not  to  be  sought  at  the 
hands  of  •  hydropathists,    whose  system   we  can   regard  only 
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^^s  a  new  chapter  in  the  long  history  of  imposture  and  ere- 
dulitj.To  Priessnitz,  however,  must  be  allowed  the  credit  of 
considerable  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  of  readiness  in  devis- 
ing different  methods  of  employing  his  remedy,  from  which 
some  useful  hints  might  probably  be  gleaned,  and  adopted  in  our 
hospitals.  The  modification  of  the  Russian  bath  which  he 
has  hit  upon  appears  to  have  some  advantages,  and  is,  undoubted- 
ly a  most  energetic  remedy,  though  we  do  not  feel  altogether 
that  faith  in  its  freedom  from  danger  which  is  expressed 
by  Dr.  Claessen.  If  the  advocates  of  the  water-cure  should 
ever  publish  cases  of  which  they  detail  the  symptoms  mi- 
nutely and  carefully,  and  not  content  themselves,  as  at  present 
they  do,  with  the  as^rtion  that  they  have  cured  so  many 
cases  of  pneumonia,  so  many  of  fever,  die,  we  may  at  some 
future  time  return  to  the  subject  of  hydropathy.  Should  they 
not  do  this,  the  grain  of  truth  will  nevertheless  be  speedily 
sifted  from  the  bushel  of  falsehood,  while  hydropathy  will 
soon  be  superseded  by  some  new  system  of,  if  possible,  great- 
er pretension  and  greater  absurdity. 

Bbitish  and  Fobeksn  Medical  Review. 
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BT    THE    4UTH0R   OF    « STBPBBN    DUGAID.  • 


■  Well,"  said  Simon  Bamardiston,  looking  boldly  round  the 
room,  but  wishing  he  could  see  to  the  further  end  of  it,  'l  do 
like  good  ghost  stories,  because  I  don't  believe  them. » 

■  And  I, »  rejoined  Hugh  Buckner,  «like  them  ;  for  nobody 
shall  persuade  me  that  there  are  no  such  thihgs  as    ghosts. » 

« With  respect  to  there  actually  being  such  things  as  ghosts, » 
remarked  Ebenezer  Carliel,  gravely,  « I  don't  know  exactly 
what  to  say.  x 

•>  1  was  one  of  those  who  used  to  ridicule  the  idea  of 
haunted  houses  ;  but  I  lived  to  change  my  opinion.  • 

« In  what  way  ? »  asked  Hugh  Buckner. 

«A  terrible  wav  ••  too  terrible  to  tell. » 

If  Mr  Carliel  really  did  not  want  to  tell  how  he  became 
a  convert  to  the  belief  that  houses  may  be  haunted,  he 
adopted  the  worst  possible  method  for  seeking  his  end  ;  for 
his  mysterious  words  and  diisturbed  manner  excited  the  most  ' 
lively  curiosity  in  his  auditors,  one  and  all  of  whom  beset 
him  with  entreaties  to  go  on.     These  be  resisted  as  long  as 
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he  could  ;  but  a  taunt  from  Simon  Barnardiston ,  insinuating 
that  he  had  nothing  to  tell  ,  made  him  resolve  to  relate  his 
adventure  with  the  SCREAMl^'G  WOMAN  ;  and  so  eager  was 
the  little  circle  to  have  it,  that  nobody  thought  this  time  of 
asking  about  the  hour,  the  only  preparation  for  the  storj 
being  a  little  closer  drawing  together  of  chairs,  a  glance  or 
two  at  the  door  by  Mary  Falconer,  her  brother,  and  Hugh 
Buckner,  ^nd  an  adroit  turning  over  of  the  log  on  the  fire, 
edgeways,  by  Mrs  Dagleish,  so  as  to  make  it  blaze  up  bon- 
nilv. 

« The  field  which  my  uncle  bought, »  said  Mr  Carliel,  com- 
inencing  his  story  with  evident  reluctance,  and  in  a  tone  of 
voice  which  betrayed  strong  emotion,  »  was  about  seven 
miles  from — ,thc  county-town  of  —  shire.  In  this  town,  or 
rather  in  the  out-skirts  of  it,  was  a  private  mad-liouse,  kept 
by  the  celebrated  Dr — ,  who  was  reputed  eminently  skilful  in 
the  treatment  of  insanity,  but  withal  had  the  reputation  of 
using  great  severity,  not  to  •  say  cruelty,  and  was  moreover 
accused  of  receiving  patients  whom  friends  or  relations  might 
wish  to  put  out  of  the  way  ;  and  who.,  it  was  said,  once 
committed  to  his  care,  never  troubled  them  afterwards.  The 
house  was  a  large,  gloomy-looking  place,  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall,  and  all  the  windows  grated  with  iron  bars,  lik^ 
a  prison.  The  noises  issuing  from  this  place,  especially 
during  the  night,  were  so  frightful  and  appalling  that  few 
persons  liked  to  pass  it  after  dark  ,  and  those  who  were 
compelled  to  do  so,  hurried  along,  as  if  they  expected  to 
see  at  their  heels  some  of  the  poor  wretches  who  were  howl- 
ing, cursing,  and  blaspheming  within. 

« Among  the  stories  current  in  the  neighbourhood  was  one 
relating  to  a  female  lunatic,  whon.  they  called  Martha.  It 
was  said  that  about  twenty  years  before,  a  stranger,  who 
stated  himself  to  be  her  husband,  arrived  with  her  in  a 
carriage  one  night.  He  informed  Dr — ,  apparently  with  the 
greatest  affliction,  that  she  was  labouring  under  frenzy  of  so 
violent  and  outrageous  a  character,  that  nothing  but  the  severe 
discipline  which  was  understood  to  be  part  of  his  treatment, 
could  have  any  efl*ect  upon  her.     He  advanced  a   large  sum 
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of  money;  saw  her  lodged  in  one  of  the  strongest  cells  of 
the  establishment;  and  renewing  his  assurances  that  the  un- 
sparing application  of  the  scourge  was  absolutely  necessary, 
departed.  His  meaning  was  not  misunderstood.  So,  at  least, 
ran  the  story, — for  the  shrieks  of  poor  Martha  we/e  heard 
day  and  night,  as  if  the  lash  were  indeed  not  spared. 

« This  at  length  attracted  so  much  notice,  and  there  were 
so  many  strange  rumours  circulating,  that  it  was  determined 
by  the  magistrates  to  make  some  enquiry  into  the  business, 
which  reaching  the  ears  of  Dr — ,  he  voluntarily  fixed  a  day 
for  receiving  them.  In  the  interim,  however,  Martha  was 
found  dead  in  the  very  field  I  have  mentioned. 

■  Dear  me!»  exclaimed  Mrs  Dagleish,  ^how  shocking!" 

«Poor  creature! »  said  Mary  Falconer,  with  a  sigh,  «how 
did  she  get  there,  and  who  killed  her  ? » 

« I  cannot  answer  either  of  your  questions,  •  replied  Mr 
Carliel,  «and  those  who  can,  hold  their  tongues.  It  was  given* 
out  that  she  had  made  her  escape  from  the  asylum,  and 
destroyed  herself;  but  though  nobody  could  say  she  did  not, 
nobody  believed  she  did.  Suppose  the  first  improbability, 
that  she. could  break  out  of  her  cell,  and  snap  the  heavy 
iron  chain  bv  which  she  was  fastened  to  the  wall,  and  elude 
the  vigilance  of  all  the  keepers  stationed  in  different  parts 
of  the  asylum,  was  it  likely  she  could  have  traversed  the 
frequented  road  leading  to  the  spot  where  she  was  found, 
without  meeting  some  person,  whose  notice  she  would  have 
excited  by  her  wild  appearance,  and  half-clad  form  ?  Besides, 
what  were  her  means  of  self-destruction  ?  Nothing  was  found 
near  the  body,  or  in  any  part  of  the  field.  In  her  clenched 
hand,  indeed,  she  grasped  a  piece  of  ragged,  iron,  and  with 
that,  it  was  pretended,  she  had  so  mangled  her  throat  as  to 
cause  death.  No — no  ;  depend  upon  it  the  wretched  woman 
never  left  the  asylum  alive.  Marks  of  the  chain  and  the 
whip  were  conspicuous  on  every  part  of  her  emaciated  body; 
and  long  tufts  of  her  thin  grey  hair  were  malted  together 
^ith  the  blood  which  had  issued  from  a  deep  gash  on  the 
back  of  her  head.  A  lone  cottager,  too,  whose  hut  stood  in 
a  lane  adjoining  the  field,  was  awoke  in  the   middle  of   the 
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night  by  the  sound  of  men's  voices,  and  when  thej  were 
heard  no  more,  such  terrific  screams  rang  through  the  air 
every  five  minutes,  that  the  affrighted  woman  buried  her  face 
beneath  the  bedclothes  in  an  agony  of  terror.  <» 

« How  does  that  agree  with  what  you  have  just  said ,  that 
she  did  not  leave  the  asylum  alive?*  said  Simon  Barnardiston. 

"How  did  it  happen;*  replied  M.  Carliel,  « that  the  same 
screams  were  heard  night  after  night,  and  every  night  on  the 
same  spot?  How  did  it  happen  that  scores  of  persons  testified 
to  this  fact :  until  at  last  no  one  would  come  within  a  mile 
of  the  field  after  dark?  How  did  it  come  that  those  same 
persons  who  heard  the  screaming,  saw  also  the  dim  shadowy 
form  of  a  female  flying  round  and  round  the  field,  as  if 
pursued,  and  then  suddenly  disappearing  in  the  very  place 
where  the  body  was  found?  How  did  it  happen  that  a  pale, 
bloodless  face  was  seen  pressing  against  the  bed-room  windows 
of  the  house  which  stood  in  that  field,  and  this  so  constantly 
just  after  midnight,  that  the  family  were  forced  to  quit  it, 
and  no  one  since  has  ever  ventured  to  live  in  it  ?  How  did 
all  these  things  happen?* 

«Nay,  I  know  not, »  replied  Simon  Barnardiston;  « besides, 
I  don't  know  that  they  did  happen. » 

•  Well  then  listen  to  what  I  know;*  said  Mr  Carliel, 
somewhat  nettled  at  Simon's  incredulity,  which  in  this  case 
implied  a  sort  of  reproach  upon  what  would  seem  to  be  his 
own  credulity. 

There  was  something  rather  startling  in  his  solemn  invita* 
tion  to  listen^  after  the  glimpse  he  had  given  of  what  might 
be  expected;  especially  as  the  candles  had  been  neglected, 
till  their  snuffs  were  become  dismally  long,  and  the  log  of 
wood  had  been  suffered  gradually  to  flicker  down  to  a  red 
heat,  without  a  blaze.  ' 

« Snuff  the  candles,  Stephen, »  said  Mary  Falconer  ta  her 
brother  in  a  whisper. 

*  And  give  that  wood  a  poke,  *  said  Hugh  Buckner,  address- 
ing Simon,  who  sat  next  the  fire. 

The  candles  were  certainly  all  the  better  for  being  snuffed: 
but  the  log   was   poked  in    vain.     It  merely  splintered    into 
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red-hbt  ashes,  without  emitting  as  much  flame  as  lights  up  a 
glow*worm's  tail. 

•  My  uncle, »  resumed  Mr  Carliel  when  the  little  group 
had  again  settled  down  into  silence,  •  told  me  all  these  cir- 
cumstances with  much  chagrin,  ohserving  that  the  foolish 
notions  which  had  thus  got  abroad,  would  have  the  effect, 
be  feared,  of  ruining  the  whole  thing;  and  I  proposed  that  he 
should  go  down,  and  by  sleeping  in  the  house  himself,  put 
an  end  to  the  delusion.  I  found,  however,  that,  as  much 
as  he  laughed  at  the  idea  of  the  « Screaming  Woman, «  and 
the  pale  bloodless  face  that  was  seen  pressing  against  the 
windows,  he  had  no  fancy  for  undertaking  the  task  I  had 
assigned  him;  but  he  jumped  at  my  proposal  to  undertake 
it  myself.  I  accordingly  went  down,  and  was  most  cordially 
received  by  the  family,  who  seemed  half  to  believe,  and 
quite  to  wish,  that  my  presence  might  dissolve  the  spell.  I 
inquired,  as  you  may  be  sure,  very  minutely  into  all  the 
particulars,  and  asked  if  there  was  any  one  room  in  the  house 
which  the  lady  fancied  more  than  another;  because  if  there  was,  I 
should  prefer  that  one  for  my  bed-chamber.  I  was  promised 
the  room  at  the  window  of  which  she  had  appeared  three 
several  times  the  preceding  night ;  an  occurrence,  it  seemed, 
which  had  never  happened  before.  With  this  I  declared 
myself  satisfied;  and  supper  being  announced,  we  we^e  just 
about  to  go  into  the  apartment  where  it  was  laid,  when  I 
saw  the  gentleman's  eldest  daughter,  a  young  lady  of  about 
twenty,  turn  suddenly  pale. 

«  Now,  it's  coming!  •  said  she.  « I  know  by  that  low  moaning 
sound  which  the  wind  seems  to  make.  O  God!  what  shall 
i  do  while  it  lasts?*  and  covering  her  ears  with  her  hands, 
she  crouched  down  upon  a  chair  in  one  corner  of  the 
room. 

•  She  had  scarcely  done  so  before  the  very  apartment  in 
which  we  were  all  standing  appeared  to  vibrate  with  a  pro- 
longed piercing  scream,  which  made  my  blood  run  cold.  .It 
Bied  away,  and  again  it  came,  still  louder,  and  still  more 
piercing;  so  as  to  give  one  the  notion  of  some  poor  wretch 
upon  whom  the  most  exquisite  torments  were  being  inflicted. 
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A  third  time  it  came;  but  now  it  was  faint,  and  tremulous, 
and  broken  by  languid  sobs,  as  if  life  were  ebbing  fast  under 
the  torture.  Never  while  I  live  shall  I  forget  the  terrible 
sound  of  those  screams,  or  of  that  agonizing  one,  which  seemed 
to  denote  exhausted  suffering  yielding  up  its    worn-out  spirit* 

« Let  us  go  to  the  door, »  said  I,  wishing  to  ascertain 
whether  the  other  part  of  the  story  was  true,  that  the  dim 
shadowy  form  of  a  female  might  be  seen  flying  round  and 
round  the  field.  I  did  so.  The  master  of  the  house  accom- 
panied me.  The  night  was  very  dark,  and  not  an  object  of 
any  kind  was  visible.  I  strained  my  sight  into  the  darkness 
in  every  direction,  but  could  see  nothing.  This  was  a  sort 
of  relief  to  me;  the  screaming  had  a  little  staggered  my 
resolution  ;  but  I  now  began  to  think  that  possibly  it  was 
either  delusion,  or  some  trick,  being  unaccompanied  by  that 
which  it  would  have  been  more  difficult  to  contrive,  if  there 
were  any  artifice  at  the  bottom.  But  the  relief,  such  as  it 
was,  soon  Vanished.  ('Therein  said  my  companion,  suddenly 
grasping  my  arm,  and  whispering  in  my  ear,  « there!  there! 
do  you  see?  there  she  goes!  round  and  round  like  lightning!* 

N I  looked  in  the  direction  he  pointed,  and  as  plainly  as  I 
now  see  you, »»  said  Mr  Carliel,  addressing  himself  to  Mary 
Falconer — 

••Lord!  don't  look  at  me, »  exclaimed  the  affrighted  girl, 
who  had  been  listening  with  breathless  attention,  and  whom 
this  appeal  startled.  "I  shall  fancy  you  see  the  Screami!<ig 
Woman  here. » 

— «'  As  plainly  as  I  now  see  you, »  repeated  Mr  Carliel,  « 1  saw 
whirling  round  t^e  field,  but  not  touching  the  ground,  the 
form  of  a  tall,  thin  woman,  with  outstretched  arms,  and  her 
long  white  dress  streaming  behind  her.  Nay  as  the  spectral 
shadow  seemed  to  pass  within  a  few  feet  of  where  we  were 
standing,  in  its  rapid  flight  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  rushihg 
sound  of  a  body  passing  through  the  air  with  great  velocity. 
This  continued  for  two  or  three  minutes,  when  tli€  phantoul 
darted  towards  the  middle  of  the  field,  sank  down,  and  disap- 
peared. 
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« That's  the  exact  spot  where  the  body  was  found, »  observed 
mj  companion.  cNow  are  you  satisfied?  We  may  go  in: 
she  will  appear  no  more  till  afler  midnight. » 

« I  was  indeed  satisfied  :  more  than  satisfied  —  I  was  con- 
vinced. I  had  had  ocular  demonstration  of  a  thing  which 
could  not  be  the  effect  either  of  imagination  or  contrivance  ; 
and  to  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  if  shame  would  have  let  me, 
I  should  have  dispensed  with  the  remaining  part  of  my  task. 
However  I  kept  my  fears  to  myself,  put  a  bold  face  upon 
the  matter,  admitted  it  was  very  strange  ;  but  like  our  friend 
Simon  there  in  the  comer,  affected  to  believe  that  whatever  it 
might  be,  it  could  be  nothing  supernatural ;  and  thus  trying 
to  •  screw  my  courage  to  the  sticking-place, »  I  took  posses- 
sion of  my  bed-chamber,  gaily  promising  to  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  the  ghost  next  morning  at  breakfast. » 

« That  was  very  venturesome,  I  think, «  observed  Mrs  Dagleish. 
« I  hope  you  said  your  prayers  the  moment  you  were  alone. » 

«I  said  them  before  I  went  to  bed,  as  I  always  do, » 
replied'MrCarliel,  >  but!  do  not  remember  that  I  put  up  any 
special  one  for  the  occasion. » 

» What!  did  you  go^to  bed?»  inquired  Mary  Falconer,  wand 
put  out  the  candle! « 

••I  went  to  bed;  but,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  did  not  put 
out  the  candle.  •> 

« I  would  have  had  half-a-dozen  candles  had  I  been  you,  >•, 
observed  Hugh  Buckner ;  « I  always  think  one  doesn't  feel 
so  afraid  of  anything  when  there's  plenty  of  light.  It  wasn't 
a  rushlight,  I  hope?  Rushlights  are  nasty  things — they  bum 
so  dim,  and  are  so  apt  to  gutter  and  go  out.  • 

■  Did  you  go  to  sleep ?»  asked  Mrs  Dagleish. 

••Oh  yes;  far  I*  did  not  want  to  lie  awake^  but  may  the 
next  slumber  ( if  ever  I  am  doomed  to  have  such  another ), 
that  is  to  end  in  so  horrible  a  way — never  be  broken!  A 
dream  was  upon  me  full  of  blood  and  death.  The  shrieking 
maniac  flitted  through  my  brain  in  a  thousand  shapes.  At 
one  moment  she  seemed  to  be  standing  over  me,  brandishing 
a  sword  of  fire.  The  next  she  advanced  from  a  dark  comer 
of  the    room,  bearing  in    her  right    hand  a  skull  filled   with 
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some 'loathsome  fluid.  Lord!  how  she  glared  upon  me  as 
she  presented  this  draught  to  my  lips,  aiid  with  her  long 
bonj  fingers  thrust  into  my  mouth,  forced  me  to  swallow  it; 
I  felt  it  trickle  down  to  my  very  heart  in  slow,  cold  drops, 
and  when  there,  methought  it  burned. like  a  raging  fire.  The 
torment  maddened  me ;  I  attempted  to  spring  upon  the  hag  by 
whom  it  was  inflicted ;  but  a  long,  sallow  arm  held  me  down. 
I  struggled  with  her  ;  and  in  the  struggle  I  awoke.  The  first 
sound  that  struck  my  ears  was  that  unearthly  scream,  which 
I  had  heard  a  few  hours  before.  It  was*  repeated  :  it  came 
from  the  window  :  the  casement  flapped  as  if  shaken  by  a 
strong  wind ;  and  though  my  yery  sinews  seemed  shrunk  and 
withered  by  the  sound,  I  threw  myself  out  of  bed,  and  stag- 
gered towards  the  window;  I  tore  the  curtains  asunder,  and 
there,  pressed  close  against  the  glass j  I  saw  a  pale^  blood- 
less visage,  the  glare  of  whose  red  eyes  seemed  to  scorch  my 
own.  I  well  remember  what  followed — the  impulse,  which  1 
could  not  resist,  to  dash  my  hand  throught  the  panes.  As  I 
did  so,  the  lips  of  the  phantom  quivered,  the  scream  rang 
again  through  the  apartment,  and  I  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 
The  noise  of  the  broken  glass  awakeq^d  the  master  of  the 
house,  who  hastened  into  my  room,  and  found  me  in[a  swoon, 
with  my  hand  dreadfully  cut  and  bleeding.  Here  are  the 
scars  still  remaining, »  continued  Mr  Carliel,  showing  the  back 
and  wrist  of  bis  right  hand,  oand  I  never' look  at  them  with- 
out a  shuddering  recollection  of  how  they  came  there. » 

•  And  was  it  never  known, » said  Mrs  Dagleish, « how  that  poor 
creature  came  by  her  death?" 

« Never.  The  matter  was  hushed  up ;  no  enquiries  were 
made  by  any  of  her  family,  and  strangers,  whatever  they 
might  think,  did  not  care  to  come  forward.  I  believe,  indeed, 
not  even  Dr —  himself  was  acquainted  with  her  name  or  his- 
tory. " 

« Poor  soul  I »  ejaculated  Mary  Falconer,  yawning  as  she 
spoke. 

This  set  them  all  yawning,  which  produced  a  general 
declaration  that  it  was  very  late,  and  time  to  go  to  bed.  But 
nobody  moved. 
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•  And  you  saw  the  face  quite  plain  through  the  glass,  did 
juu?  >  asked  Hugh  Buckner,  addressing  Mr  Carlicl,  at  the  same 
time  directing  his  looks  towards  the  window  of  the  room  in 
Which  they  were  sitting. 

« Oh  yes, »  replied  Mr  Carliel ;  « there  was  no  mistake  about 
the  matter  ;  and  I  have  seen  it  many  a  time  since.  > ' 

« Good  gracious !  where  ? »  said  Mrs  Dagleish. 

•  I  see  it  now,"  he  continued  calmly,  turning  his  eyes  up- 
wards to  the  ceiling.  Immediately  all  their  eyes  were  hurried 
upwards  to  the  ceiling.  «And  I  can  bring  the  hideous  image 
before  me  at  any  time,  so  strong  was  the  impression  it  pro* 
duced.  In  like  manner  I  often  hear  the  scream  ringing  in  my 
ears, » 

k 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when  a  terrific  screaming 
was  heard,  which  appeared  to  come  from  below  stairs.  Mrs 
Dagleish  and  Mary  Fafconer  screamed  in  chorus  ;  Mr  Carliel 
grew  pale  ;  Stephen  Falconer  caught  up  the  poker;  Hugh 
Buckner  held  fast  by  his  chair ;  and  Simon  Bamardiston  made 
for  an  old-fashioned  cupboard  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  into 
which  he  vanished  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

The  screaming  continued, — foot-steps  were  heard  hurrying 
along  the  passage, — the  door  flew  open, — and  Jesse,  the 
servant  wench,  rushed  in. 

■  Oh,  ma'am! »  said, she,  addressing  her  mistress,  •!  have 
been  so  frightened.  « 

•  Frightened!"  cried  Simon,  issuing  from  his  hiding-place, 
the  moment  he  beard  her  voice,  «^what  the  devil  was  there 
to  frighten  you,  you  foolish  girl?» 

•  Oh  so  frightened!"  continued  Jesse,  dropping  into  a  chair, 
and  beginning  to  cry  most  lustily,  holding  her  apron  to 
her  eyes  with  both  hands. 

« She  otkght  to  be  ashamed  of  herself,  •  quoth  Hugh  Buck- 
ner, his  teeth  chattering  as  he  spoke. 

Stephen  Falconer    gently  restored  the  poker    to   its  place, 
advanced  towards  his  sister,  who  seemed  very  much  inclined 
vol.  I.  ^9 
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to  go  into  hysterics,  called  it  >a  capital  joke, »  and  tried  to 
laugh. 

« I  don't  know  what  it  all  means, »  said  Mrs  Dagleish, 
recovering  from  her  alarm,  "but  it  is  very  trying  to  one's 
nerves  to  have  such  a  scream  in  the  house,  just  as  we  were 
all  thinking  about  the  poor  screaming  woman. » 

«  The  coincidence  is  certainly  curious, »  remarked  Mr  Carliel: 
but  though  startled  at  first,  hang  me  if  I  can  help,  laughing 
at  it  now'; »  and  forthwith  they  all  began  laughing  at  each 
other,  which  put  a  stop  to  Jesse's  crying:  she  thought  they 
were  laughing  at  her,  but  wondered  why.  At  last  she  laughed 
too,  partly  from  the  infectious  nature  of  that  "inarticulate 
expression  of  sudden  merriment, »  as  Johnson  defines  it,  and 
partly  from  the  recollection  of  what  had  caused  her  own 
fright. 

«It  was  certainly  very  ridiculous!*  exclaimed  ,Mary  Fal- 
coner, the  tears  running  down  her  cheeks. 

«Very,»  added  Mrs  Dagleish. 

•'Plenty  of  screaming,  down  stairs  and  up, »  said  Stephen. 

« 1  sha'nt  forget  how  you  looked  when  you  laid  hold  of 
the  poker, »  quoth  Simon  Barnardiston. 

« Nor  how  you  looked,  when  you  bolted  into  the  cupboard 
in  double-quick  time,  >*  retorted  Stephen. 

«Nor  I,  how  we  all  looked, »  observed  Mr  Carliel;  at  which 
the  laugh  began  again,  and  continued  '  till  their  very  sides 
ached,  and  their  temples  throbbed. 

Jesse  meanwhile,  who  knew  nothing  of  how  the  family  had 
been  amusing  themselves  since  supper,  could  not  for  the  soul 
of  her  understand  why  her  screaming  should  be  the  cause 
of  such  excessive  merriment. 

At  last  they  ceased  laughing,  and  then  she  was  called  upon 
to  explain  what  had  happened  to  her,  which  she  did  in  a 
few  words.  Waiting  to  go  to  bed,  she  had  fallen  asleep  by 
the  kitchen  fire:  but  was  awakened  by  something  tickling  her 
left  ear.  « Putting  up  my  hand, »  she  continued,  « to  scratch 
mv  ear,  I  laid  hold  of  I  did  not  know  what ;  it  was  soft 
and  warm,  like  a  mouse,  but  how  a  mouse  could  get  behind 
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my  ear  I  could  not  think.  However  it  jumped  out  of  my 
hand,  and  came  with  such  a  bounce  upon  the  floor  that  I 
thought  it  "would  run  up  my  petticoats  perhaps ;  so  T  set  up 
a  skreek,  (I  could  not  help  it),  and  ran  out  of  the  kitchen. » 
The  mystery  thus  solved,  the  Christmas  gossipers  soon 
aft<*r  separated  for  the  night,  but  not  before  it  was  settled 
that  Mrs  Dagleish  should  tell  jxer  story  of  the  «  Black  Riband, 
next  morning  at  breakfast. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Engineering  has  its  archaeology  as  well  as  architecture:  the 
monuments  of  the  Egyptians,  of  the  Persians,  of  the  Romans, 
are  subjects  which  interest  every  class  of  readers.  To  some 
it  may  appear  that  the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer  is  but 
of  modem  growth;  it  certainly  may  be  so  considered  as  re- 
gards its  recent  progress,  but  to  the  attentive  observer  a  long 
chain  of  history  is  visible,  which  records  the  labours  of  engi- 
neers, not  for  hundreds  of  years  merely,  but  for  thousands. 
On  the  engineering  profession,  therefore,  the  contemplation  of 
the  works  of  their  predecessors  is  imposed  as  a  task,  if  they 
are  at  all  desirous  that  their  successors  should  pay  the  same 
homage  to  themselves.  The  works  of  classic  authors  abound 
with  accounts  of  interesting  works,  |the  descriptions  of  some 
of  which  we  mean  to  copy  into  the  Journal ,  as  into  a  com- 
mon-place book :    trusting    that   it    can    never  be  considered 
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Unless  to  any  man  to  contemplate  the  glories  of  the  past. 
For  this  purpose  ive  shall  from  time  to  time  pot  down,  as 
they  occur  to  us,  extracts  from  the  several  authors,  who  have 
left  materials  for  the  subject  of  our  enquiries. 

Our  present  paper  will  principally  be  devoted  to  the  works 
of  the  Persians  and  the  Babylonians,  which  belong  to  one  of 
the  first  schools  of  which  we  have  authentic  records.  The 
history  of  this  period  forms  the  first  chapter  in  the  annals  of  engi- 
neering, as  now  taught  in  this  country;  for  the  rudiments  of 
the  science,  laid  down  by  the  Persians,  have,  by  successive 
nations,  been  transmitted  to  us.  Persia  being,  like  Egypt,  a 
country  traversed  by  a  large  river,  and  requiring  extensive 
hydraulic  works,  naturally  led  to  considerable  proficiency  in 
this  branch  ;  which  would  doubtless  be  later  of  introduction 
among  the  continental  Greeks,  to  whom  it  was  taught  by  the 
loAians  in  the  Persian  service.  The  Persian  monarchs,  in- 
dependently of  their  own  engineers,)  also  became  masters 
of  the  services  of  those  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  Phoeni- 
cia, each  of  which,  as  we  shall  see,  had  also  peculiar  op- 
portunities of  study.  From  the  Greeks  engineering  passed  to 
the  Romans,  and  so  through  the  middle  ages  down  to  the 
present  time;  affording  an  example,  paralleled  in  few  profes- 
sions, of  rules  of  practice  being  transmitted  uninterruptedly 
for  more  than  twenty-five  centuries,  and  illustrated  from  the 
earliest  period  by  specimens  now  e^^isting. 

The  materials  for'  the  ensuing  descriptions  are  principally 
derived  from  Herodotus,  who  had  authentic  sources  of  infor- 
mation as  to  most  of  the  works  which  be  described.  They 
are,  as  before  stated,  chiefly  hydraulic  works,  and  illus- 
trate muph  of  the  antiquities  of  that  important  department  of 
engineering. 

CANAL  OF    MOCNT    ATHOS.  CUTTING. THE    GOD    OF    THE    ENGINEERS. 

In  the  course  of  the  war  of  the  Persians  against  the  Greeks 
about  the  y^ar  kSk  B.C.,  Herodotus  (')  relates  that,  in  order 
to  avoid  shipwreck  on  the  dangerous  coast  of  Mount  Athos, 
Xerxes  determined  on  cutting  through  the  isthmus  by  which 

[•)  Polybymnia  7. 
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it  is  joined  to  the  main-land,  and  so  making  a  canal  for  tbe 
passage  of  his  fleet.  Herodotus  says  that  three  years  were 
spent  upon  this  work,  the  Persian  fleet  having  been  ordered 
to  the  port  of  Eleus  in  the  Chersonese,  and  all  the  forces  on 
board  being  compelled  by  turns  to  dig,  and  open  a  passage 
through  the  mountain.  In  this  they  were  assisted  by  the 
adjoining  inhabitants  ;  and  the  direction  of  the  works  was 
confided  to  Bubaris,  the  son  of  Megabyzus,  and  to  Artachaeus, 
the  son  of  Artieus,  both  Persians. 

Athos  is  described  as  a  mountain  of  considerable  magnitude, 
leaning  upon  the  sea,  and  well  inhabited,  (now,  we  may 
observe,  by  monks).  It  terminates  to  the  landward  in  the  form 
of  a  peninsula,  and  makes  an  isthmus  of  about  twelve  stades 
(a  mile  and  a  half)  in  length.  The  peninsula  so  formed 
consists  of  a  plain  with  a  mixture  of  little  hills,  from  the 
coast  of  Acai^thus  to  that  of  Torone.  On  the  mountain  and 
other  parts  were  the  towns  of  Dion,  Olophyxus,  Acrothoon, 
Thysus,  and  Cleone  ;  and  on  the  isthmus  stood  Sana.  The 
Persians  having  drawn  a  line  before  the  town  of  Sana,  divi- 
ded the  ground  among  the  several  nations  ;  and  when  the 
trench  was  considerably  simk,  those  who  were  in  the  bottom 
stages  contrived  to  dig,  and  delivered  the  earth  to  men  stand- 
ing on  ladders,  who  handed  the  same  again  to  such  as  were 
placed  in  a  higher  station,  till  at  last  others  who  waited  to 
receive  the  burthen  at  the  edge  of  the  canal,  carried  it  away  to 
another  place.  But  by  digging  in  a  perpendicular  manner, 
and  making  the  bottom  of  equal  breadth  with  the  top,  all 
the  workmen  ,  except  the  Phoenif;ians,  drew  a  double  labour 
upon  themselves;  because  the  earth,  as  it  is  natural,  fell  down 
continually  in  great  quantities  from  the  upper  parts.  The 
Phoenicians  alone,  continues  Herodotus,  showed  that  ability  on 
this  .occasion,  of  which  they  are  so  much  masters  at  all  times; 
for  they  opened  the  part  which  was  assigned  to  their  care 
twice  as  large  as  the  others  had*  done  ;  and  sloped  the  ground 
gradually  till  they  came  to  the  bottom:  they  then  found  the 
measure,  equal  with  the  rest.  So  much  for  the  mode  of 
cutting  pursued  two  thousand  three  hundred  years  ago.  We 
are  thus  enabled  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  slope,  and  the 
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period  at  which  its  recognized  introduction  into  the  art  took 
place.  The  number  of  workmen  employed,  says  our  author, 
was  so  great,  that  in  a  meadow  adjoining  they  had  a  market 
furnished  with  great  abundance  of  corn^  brought  even  from 
Asia  ;  and  there  was  also  a  temporary  court  of  justice, 
formed  perhaps  on  the  piepoudre  system.  Herodotus  is 
by  no  means  disposed  to  approve  of  the  necessity  of  the 
work,  for  he  rather  ascribes  it  to  ostentation,  being  of  opinion 
that  it  would  have  been  much  easier  for  Xerxes  to  have  had 
his  fleet  carried  over  the  land.  The  canal  was  of  a  sufficient 
breadth  to  carry  two  ships  sailing  in  front;  and  at  each  end 
were  deep  trenches  to  prevent  the  sea  from  filling  it  up.  It 
was  completed  by  the  time  the  Persian  army  arrived  at  Acan- 
thus, in  the  neighbourhood'  (about  481  B.  C). — At  this  time 
died  Artachaeus,  one  of  the  engineers:  who  appears  by  all 
accounts  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  day; 
for  he  was  in  stature  the  tallest  of  the  Persians,  and  wanted 
only  the  breadth  of  four  fingers  to  complete  the  full  height 
of  five  regal  cubits  ;  his  voice  also  was  stronger  than  that  of 
any.  other  man.  By  descent  he  derived,  his  blood  from  the 
noble  family  of  Achsemenes;  and  was  much  esteemed  by 
Xerxes,,  who  greatly  lamented  his  death,  and  caused  him  to 
be  interred  with  great  pomp.  All  the  army  was  employed  in 
erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory;  and  the  Acanthians, 
admonished  by  an  oracle,  honoured  him  as  a  hero  with  sacri- 
fices and  invocations.  « Such, »  says  Herodotus,  « were  the 
demonstrations  which  Xerxes  gave  of  his  concern  for  the  loss 
of  Artachaeus ; »  and'thus  did  the  profession  obtain  the  patron- 
age of  a  demigod  from  their  own  body;  to  whom,  if  they  like, 
they  may  build  temples  at  this  day. — In  the  meanwhile  we 
may  suggest  to  our  antiquarian  ,  friends,  whether  any  devout 
modern  would  be  justified  in  using  the  same  ancient  form. 

The  fleet,  it  seems,  according  to  orders  from  Xerxes,  passed 
through  the  canal  of  Mount  Athos,  and  so  into  the  bay  on 
the  other  side.  Our  author  further  adds  ,  that  the  people  of 
Acanthus,  in  consideration  of  the  great  attention  they  paid  in 
making  the  canal, were  rewarded  by  the  king  with  vests  of  honour. 

In  the  Babylonian  district,    the   people  were,  as  in  Egypt, 
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well  supplied  with  canak,  principally  for  the  purposes  of  irri- 
gation; the  water  being  distributed  from  them  by  manual  la> 
hour,  or  by  hydraulic  engines.  The  largest  of  these  canals  (') 
continued  with  a  south-east  course  from  the  Euphrates  to  that 
part  of  the  Tigris  where  Nineveh  stands,  and  was  capable  of 
receiving  vessels  of  burthen.  These  canals  and  the  river  were 
navigated  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  skin-boat  or  coracle,  to  which. 
Herodotus  devotes  particular  attention. 

PASSAGE    OF     BIVERS. THE    HALTS THE     GYNDES THE     EUPHBATES 

THE    DANUBE THE    STRYMON. 

« 

In  the  course  of  the  war  of  the'Lydians  against  the  Persians, 
Croesus  found  it  necessary  to  cross  the  river  Halys  (*);  when,  by 
the  advice  of  Thales  the  Milesian,  it/ is  said,  he  caused 
the  river  to  be  divided  into  two  branches,  as  if  he  were  going 
to  make  a  bridge — the  diversion  of  streams  being  a  resource 
well  known  to  the  ancient  engineers  both  of  the  east  and 
the  west.  He  sank  a  deep  trench ;  which,  commencing  above 
the  camp,  from  the  river,  was  conducted  round  it  in  the  form 
of  a  semicircle,  till  it  again  met  the  ancient  bed.  It  thus 
became  easily  fordable  on  either  side. 

Cyrus,  in  his  war  with  the  Babylonians,  made  use  of  a 
similar  expedient,  with  regard  to  the  river  Gyndes;  but  from 
other  motives.  The  Gyndes  is  described  by  Herodotus  (Clio) 
as  rising  in  t-ie  mountains  of  Matiene;  and  passing  through 
the  country  of  the  Darmeans,  it  loses  itself  in  the  Tigris.  Whilst 
Cyrus  was  endeavouring  to  pass  this  river,  which  could  not 
be  performed  without  boats,  one  of  the  white  consecrated 
horses  boldly  entering  the  stream,  in  his  attempts  to  cross  it, 
was  borne  away  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  totally 
lost.  Cyrus,  exasperated  by  the  accident,  made  a  vow,  that 
he  would  render  this  stream  so  very  insignificant,  that  women 
should  hereafter  be  able  to  cross  it ,  without  so  much  as  wet- 
ting their  knees.     He  accordingly  put  off  his  designs   against 

(')  Herodotofl,  Gliu, 
(*)  Harodolus,  Clio. 
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Babylon,  and  divided  his  fofbes  into  Iwo  parte  :  he  then 
marked  out  with  a  line  on  each  side  of  the  river,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  trenches  ;  these  were  dug  according  to  his  orders; 
and  so  great  a  number  of  men  were  employed,  that  he  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  but  thus  wasted  the  whole  of  that  sum-- 
mer.  It  is  supposed  however  that  he  was  induced  to  nnder- 
take  this  work  for  the  purpose  of  averting  some  omen. 

On  his  arrival  at  Babylon,  however,  he  had  to  carry  on 
hydraulic  works  with  a  more  important  end.  Finding  the 
city  strong  and  well  provided,  and  that  its  reduction  by  force 
or  famine  seemed  impracticable,  he  had  to  take  other  measures. 
He  placed  one  detachment  of  his  forces  where  the  river  first 
enters  the  city,  and  another  where  it  leaves  it,  directing  them 
to  enter  the  channel  and  attack  the  town  wherever  a  passage 
could  be  effected.  After  this  disposal  of  his  men,  he  with- 
drew with  the  less  effective  of  his  army  to  a  marshy  part  of 
the  river,  near  which  there  was  a  kind  of  reservoir,  said  to 
have  been  constructed  by  Nitooris,  Queen  of  Babylon,  not 
long  before.  Cyrus  here  pierced  the  bank,  and  introduced 
the  river  into  the  lake,  by  which  means  the  bed  of  the 
Euphrates  became  sufficiently  shallow  for  the  object  he  had 
in  view.  The  Persians  in  their  station  watched  the  proper 
moment,  and  when  the  stream  had  so  far  drawn  off  as  to  be 
no  higher  than  their  thighs,  they  entered  Babylon  without 
difficulty. 

Darius  Hystaspes  (*),  in  his  expedition  against  the  Scythians, 
ordered  a  bridge  to  be  thrown  over  the  Ister  or  Danube  by 
the  lonians.  It  was  placed  two  days'  passage  from  the  sea, 
at  that  part  of  the  river,  where  it  begins  to  branch  off,  but 
of  its  mode  of  construction  nothing  is  said,  although  it  may 
be  inferred  that  it  was  of  boats.  Darius,  when  he  arrived 
at  the  Ister,  passed  the  river  with  his  army  ;  he  then  com-  * 
manded  the  lonians  to  break  down  the  bridge,  and  to  follow 
him  with  all  the  men  of  their  fleet :  but  by  the  advice  of 
Goes,  a  Mitylenian  officer,  he  allowed  it  to  remain,  leaving  it 
under  the    guard   of  the  lonians,  with  orders,  if  he  did  not 

('}  Herodotus— Melpomene. 
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return  in  sixtj  days,  to  break  it  down.  The  Scythians  know- 
ing this,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  lonians  to  persuade  them  to 
break  down  the  bridge,  or  to  maintain  it  only  for  the  stipu- 
lated time,  to  which  latter  proposition  they  assented.  The 
delay  of  sixty  days  haying  however  expired,  the  lonians  by 
« advice  of  Histiaeus  of  Miletus,  still  maintained  the  bridge  for 
the  Persians,  but  to  prevent  the  Scythians  cutting  off  the 
retreat,  broke  that  portion  near  the  Scythian  shore.  Darius 
arriving  in  the  night  with  his  army,  Histisus  with  the  fleet 
restored  the  bridge. 

Bubaris  and  Artachaeus,  the  engineers  of  the  Mount  Athos 
canal,  were  also  charged  during  the  compaign  of  Xerxes  against 
the  Greeks,  with  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  river 
Strymon  in  Thrace.  For  these  bridges,  says  the  author  so 
frequently,  quoted,  (*)  Xerxes  provided  cordage  made  of  the 
bark  of  the  biblos,  and  of  white  flax.  This  is'  all  the  account 
we  have  received  of  the  bridge,  except  that  the  army  after- 
wards passed  over. 

(  To  he  continued,) 

(')  Herodotus— Poly hymni*. 


THE   BABY. 


Come  hither,  mj  daughter  :  your  marriage-day  is  at  hand ; 
you  will  not  be  much  longer  the  light  of  this  old  house. 
Sit  by  me,  and  I  will  once  more  tell  you  a  story,  as  I  used 
to  do  when  you  were  a  little  girl,  and  looked  up  in  bright- 
eyed  wonder  at  my  tale. 

I  doubt  not  William  has  told  you  oftei^  enough  that  you 
are  all  in  all  to  him  ;  that  no  one  human  being  ever  was  to 
another  what  you  are  to  him  ;  that  he  feels  for  you  a  deeper, 
tenderer,  purer,  more  disinterested  devotion,  than  ever  man 
felt  for  woman.  Don't  believe  him.  Nay,  never  start  and 
tarn  pale  ;  the  young  rascal  believes  what  he  says  to  be  true, 
and  that  ought  to  be  enough  for  you.  What  I  mean  is,  that 
I  have  in  my  day  said  and  felt  as  much  f6r  the  old  woman 
on  the  other  side  of  the  chimney  there. 

But  I  mean  something  more  than  that.  You  have  yourself 
been  the  object  of  a  deeper,  tenderer,  purer,  more  disinterest- 
edly devoted  attachment  than  his.  Now,  don't  grow  angry, 
though  it  becomes  you  too,  and  bespeaks  the  sincere  confiding 
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spirit  of  the  bride.     He,  too,  would  be  in  a  towering  passion 
if  he  heard  me  :  and  yet  neither  of  you  have  cause  ^ 

You  do  not  understand  me  ;  nor  will  you,  nor  can  you, 
till  you  come  to  be  yourself  a  mother. 

The  riddle  is  out.  I  mean  .that  you  were  a  person  of 
much  more  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  two  others  —  eh,  old 
dame  ?  —  that  you  were  the  object  of  a  more  profound  love 
than  you  ever  can  be  again ;  long,  long  before  you  knew  how 
delightful  a  thing  it  is  to  repay  love  with  love. 
■  You  have  been  iidmired,  and  have  been  told  that  you  were 
admired  ;  and',  though  I  your  father  say  it,  who  ought  not 
to  say  it,  you  are  worthy*  to  be  admired.  And  you  have 
been  flattered  —  flattered  by  admiration  ;'  never  deny  it,  g|rl, 
it  is  human  nature,  and  sits  prettily  upon  a  young  woman. 
But  you  were  welcomed  home,  and  admired,  and  watched 
over  with  far  more  solicitude  before  you  were  twelve  montihs 
old,  than  ever  you  will  be  again.  Strange  it  is,  but  it  seems 
to  be  the  unwavering  rule  of  Providence,  that  the  warmest 
affection  should  ever  be  squandered  upon  those  who  are 
unaware  of  the  wealth  which  is  being  heaped  upon  them. 

It  was  a  proud  and  happy  day  that  of  your  birth.  The 
ways  were  mud,  and  keen  hail-showers,  alternating  wilh  sleet, 
were  borne  on  the  wiiMl,that  howled  and  thumped  round  the 
house,  as  if  seeking  to  force  its  way  in.  And  the  bodily 
suffering  of  your  mother  scarcely  exceeded  the  mental  anxiety 
of  the  rest  of  the  household.  It  was  a  heavenly  summer- 
time when  all  was  over  -.  wind  or  weather,  what  did  we  heed 
them,  when  she  looked  proudly  up  at  me,  as  I  looked  at  you 
lying  in  her  arms  ? 

After  all,  any  disinterested  person  must  have  thought  you  a 
strange-looking  creature.  You  had  not  learned  how  to  make 
use  of  your  eyes  :  one  was  turned  up  to  your  eyebrows,  and 
the  other  down  to  your  mouth 

« Now,  papa ■ 

Fact,  fact ;  ask  the  old  woman  there,  if  you  won't  believe 
me. 

But  you  were  beautiful  in  our  eyes,  and  in  those  of  your  good 
grandmothei'.     She  had  been  passing   backward  and  forward. 
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the  whole  moniiDg,  between  your  mother's  apartment  and  the 
parlour,  thinking  to  keep  up  our  spirits,  but  sinking  them 
rather  by  her  agitated  looks.  But  when  she  came  to  tell 
me  that  all  was  well,  she  copld  not  find  her  Toice,  and  she 
did  not  need  to  find  it,  for  her  face  was  radiant.  You  were 
a  lamp  set  down  amongst  us  to  enlighten  all  our  faces.  We 
had  lired  together,  and  thought  we  loved  each  other  ;  but 
when  you  were  added  to  the  family  group,  it  was  as  a 
new  reyelation  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  been  liying  coldly 
and  heartlessly  with  each  other.  A  cord  was  around  us,  draw- 
ing us  into  closer  relationship;  and  you,  little  unconscious 
elf,  were  the  talisman  that  worked  all  these  wonders. 

I  could  write  a  big  book  about  the  first  year  of  your  life, 
and  yet  not  contrive  to  say  all  I  have  to  say,  to  showjiow 
much  more  important  a  baby  is,  than  any  grown  or  growing 
person  possibly  can  be. 

You  will  scarcely  recorfecl  the  day  of  your  .christening. 
That,  too,  was  a  memorable  day.  Mother,  nurse,  grand- 
mother —  I  cannot  well  say  which  looked  most  consequential  ; 
while  you,  the  real  heroine  of  the  occasion,  took  it  with  un- 
paralleled sangfroid:  you  did  not  even  seem  to  mind  the 
beautiful  rich  lace  cap,  of  which  there  is  a  family  tradition 
that  your  mother  was  christened  in  it  too  :  you  positively  slept 
through  the  ceremony,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  nurse, 
who  held  it  a  bad  omen  that  you  did  not  squall.  But  if  yoil 
thought  little,  I  thought  the  more  ;  for  when  I  turned  from  the 
marble  font  to  the  altar  window,  where  was  painted  the  dove 
hovering  over  the  cloudy  chaos  it  was  commissioned  to  impreg- 
natlB  with  light  and  love,  I  felt  awed  and  subdued,  and  anxious 
fpr  my  baby,  and  yet  consoled;  I  felt  that  it  was  your  inaugur- 
ation into  the  sorrows  of  life.  The  mystic  rite  was  the  herald 
of  the  sufferings  to  which  humanity  is  heir  ;  but  it  was,  at  the 
same  time,  the  pledge  that  Grod  would  temper  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb. 

I  will  not  teH  you  how  we  —  for  she»  there,  went  foot  for 
foot  in  feeling  all  my  joys,  cares,  hopes,  and  fears  about  you  ; 
as,  indeed,  she  has  been  the  mirror  of  my  life  for  I  will  not  $ay 
how  many  years,  bearing  half  my  sorrows,  and  redoubling  all 
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my  joys.  I  would  not  hare  said  so  much  for  fear  of  making 
her  Tain.  Neyer  praise  people  to  their  faces,  girl ;  it  spoils 
them  ;  but  you  see  she  is  asleep,  and  can't  hear  me.  What 
makes  the  old  woman's  head  keep  nudging  at  that  rate  behind 
her  handkerchief?  Has  she  been  listening  to  us  all  this 
time? 

I  will  say  nothing  of  our  care  for  you  even  in  trifles,  —  of  the 
long  happy  walk  we  had  one  day  from  bazaar  to  bazaar,  to  choose 
playthings  fit  for,  so  very  young  a  baby, —  of  the  utter  forget*- 
fulness  of  my  personal  dignity,  with  which  I  used  to  bring  bis- 
cuits to  the  baby  from  town,  in  my  great-coat  pocket.  You 
would  think  I  was  wishing  to  bribe  you  by  these  recollections, 
not  to  forget  the  old  folks  when  you  leave  them.  It  would 
be  unkind  to  do  so  ;  it  would  look  as  if  I  thought  you  could 
forget  them. 

You  grew  up  among  us  like  an  opening  flower.  Every  day 
we  saw  something  new  to  love  and  praise  in  you.  To  hear  us 
talk,  one  would  have  thought  there  never  had  been  such  a 
baby.  A  strange  thing  it  is,  a  child!  There  is  a  delicate 
beauty  about  its  soft  eyes,  and  rosy  cheeks,  and  tiny  mouth. 
It  was  so  pretty  to  see  the  little  monkey  examine  our  hands, 
one  after  the  other,  to  see  if  they  contained  sugar  or  biscuit. 
And  it  was  so  engaging  when  it  held  out  its  little  mouth  to  be 
kissed.  And  it  was  sparkling,  when  it  dived  down  into  its 
nurse's  arms,  and  hid  its  face  in  her  bosom,  when  playfully 
minded.  But  strangest,  loveliest  of  all,  was  its  appearance 
when  it  seemed  to  be  trying  to  tluFik  —  when  the  expression 
of  thought  beamed  through  its  infant  lineaments  —  when  the 
consciousness  of  reason  and  eternity  seemed  to  be  dawning 
upon  God's  own  image  shrinking  abashed  from  the  glories  of 
its  own  nature. 

And  '  yet,  my  daughter,  in  moments  of  depression,  -^  and 
such  moments  come  to  all,  —  there  was  something  terrible  in 
thy  childish  glee.  When  I  reflected  how  trifling  the  cause 
of  thy  delight,  —  the  absence  of  any  reason  why  it  should 
give  thee  delight, —  the  transitory  nature  of  the  delight  itself, 
—  I  was  tempted  to  think  that  all  human  happiness  was  alike 
unreasonable  and  unnatural.     Life  seemed  to  be   a  succession 
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of  brief  bursU  of  ecstasy,  at  long  intervals,  gradually  grow- 
ing duller  and  duller,  till  it  ended  in  inane  apathy^  I  will 
not  dwell  on  the  thought.  It  is  one  which  mocks  us  in  our 
happiest  hour,  and  which  not  reason,  faith,  alone  can  dispel. 

But  more  desolate  and  dangerous  emotions  were  awakened 
when  illness  came  upon  thee.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  so 
painful  as  to  witness  the  sufferings  of  a  child.  We  cannot 
divine  their  cause  or  nature,  and  it  cannot  tell :  the  impotency 
of  human  desire  so  give  relief,  is  never  so  painfully  felt. 
The  innocence  and  weakness,  too,  of  the  soSerer,  conjure  up 
rebellious  thoughts.  My  God !  I  know  that  my  own  suf- 
ferings are  the  consequences  of  my  own  sins,  but  what  has 
this  innocent  done  ?  It  is  not  alone  when-  the  little  creature 
writhes  in  torture  that  we  feel  these  misgivings :  its  uncom- 
plaining languor  goes  with  more  deadly  certainty  to  the  heart. 
Oh,  what  a  relief  it- has  been,  after  such  a  visitation,  to  see 
my  child's  eye  brighten  again,  and  hear  its  blessed,  clear, 
soft,  voice  breathing  of  happiness ! 

It  were  hard  to  say  wheUier  thy  sufferings  or  thy  enjoy- 
ments most  endeared  you  to  me.  You  have  been  a  dear  good 
daughter  to  your  father,  and  you  understand  the  playful 
exaggeration  of  this  nursery  legend.  And  yet  it  is  not  all 
exaggeration. 

But  go !  my  tears  are  under  my  eyelids,  and  I  shall  make 
a  fool  of  myself  if  I  go  on.  You  will  understand  me  better 
when  you  repeat  to  a  child  of  your  own  the  tale  your  father 
told  you  the  night  before  your  marriage. 

(  T ait's  Edinbcbgh  Hiqazinb.) 


LORD  JOCELYN'S 


"CHINESE  EXPEDITION."^'^ 


When  the  British  historian  of  the  next  century  sits  down  (o 
^rrite  an  account  of  our  present  war  with  China,  although  all 
the  triumphs  had  attended  it  which  our  arms  could  obtain 
in  such  a  contest,  and  although  territorial  aggrandizement  and 
commercial  prosperity  should  have  been  its  fruits,  we  fear 
that  his  honest  judgment  will  pronounce  these  advantages  no 
compensation  for  the  stain  which  our  national  charater  will 
derive  from  the  unrighteousness  of  its  origin.  If,  on  the  other 
hand — an  event  we  sincerely  deprecate — the  climate  of  China 
should  sweep  away  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  leave  our 
ships  of  war  an  easy*  conquest  to  the  petty  prowess  of  the 
Chinese,  none  but  a  very  sturdy  disbeliever  in  the  direct  in- 
tervention of  Providence  will  refuse  to  see  in  such  a  calamity 
one  of  its  justest  visitations. 

It  is  not  a  fitting  occasion,  in  noticing  a  work  like  that 
before  us,  avowedly  of   a  hasty  and   flimsy  character,  to    go 

('}  Six  Months  wilb  the  ChinMe  Expedition;  or  LeaTos  from  a  Soldier's  ^*oto-Boo1i. 
By  LoKB  JocvLTW,  lato  Military  Secrplary  to  the  China  Mission.  London^  IFil. 
Murray. 
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over  again  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  war;  to  show 
how,  in  the  Charter  discussions,  every  one  of  them  had  been 
foretold  ;  how  every  measure  of  the  government  at  home,  as 
carried  out  by  their  representatives  in  China,  seems  to  have 
been  calculated  to  bring  about  the  very  evils  which  have 
happened  ;  how  the  Chinese  authorities  have  had  rules  and 
principles  of  action  rudely  forced  upon  them,  the  force  of  which 
they  do  not  acknowledge,  whilst  their  own  laws  and  regulations 
w«re  treated  by  us  with  scorn  and  contempt ;  how  a  poisonous 
drug  was  discharged  upon  their  shores,  under  the  cannon  of  English 
clippers,  before  the  eyes  of  the  representative  of  the  sovereign  of 
England;  how  that  officer,  when  mildly  and  reasonably  asked  to 
restrain  his  countrymen  from  openly  offending  against  the  Ihws  of 
China,  declared  his  inability  to  do  so,  and  told  the  Chinese 
authorities  to  take  their  own  measures  ;  and  how,  when  they 
did  as  he  suggested,  this  same  officer,  in  his  official  capacity, 
identified  himself  with  the  smugglers,  placed  himself  unneces- 
sarily in  durance  along  with  them,  and  made  himself  the 
medium  of  surrendering  the  contraband  article,  apparently  with 
no  other  object  than  to  convert  the^  quarrel  from  a  private 
into -a  national  one:  these  subjects  may  be  better  considered 
hereafter,  when  the  transactions  are  brought  to  a  close. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  as  eager  as  any  that  the  spirit  and 
promptitude,  of  the  Home  and  Indian  Governments,  in  des- 
patching an  expedition  to  China,  and  the  reputation  of  our 
army  and  navy,  should  not  be  defeated  and  sullied  by  mis- 
management at  the  scene  of  operations  ;  and  we  opened  Lord 
Jocelyn's  little  book  with  some  impatience,  expecting  that, 
notwithstanding  its  modest  size,  it  would  tell  us  something  of 
motives,  as  well  as  facts.  It  furnishes,  however,  very  little 
of  either  :  the  reader  of  this  Journal  will  be  in  possession  of 
a  great  deal  more  information  on  the  subject  of  the  « Chinese 
expedition,  >*  than  is  to  be  found  in  this  work,  written  by  the 
•  Military  Secretary  to  the  China  Mission. » 

Lord  Jocelyn,  being  a  soldier,  has  of  course  nothing  to 
do  with  the  justice  of  the  war  ;  he  is  bound  by  his  profes- 
rional  obligations  to  believe  that  his  Government  is  in  the  right; 
and  therefore  he  begins  his  book  with  a  few  pro/ormd  remarks 

VOL.   I.  1 1 
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upon  the  ■  attitude  of  defiance  and  insult » taken  by  the  Chinese; 
their  yanity  and  absurd  pretensions :  their  false  notions  of 
political  economy,  on  the  subject  of  the  ■  oozing  out  of  sycee 
silver,  >  and  the  conduct  of  Commissioner  Lin.  He  admits 
that  «the  demoralizing  effects  qf  opium  upon  the  people  of 
China,  not  even  the  most  strenuous  partisans* — he  does  not 
say  of  whom  or  what — "can  deny;»  and  he  .states  that  the 
opium-clippers,  from  Calcutta  and  Bombay;  « armed  to  the 
teeth,  wander  along  the  coast  of  China, »  and  that  their  can- 
non, « nominally  to  protect  them  against  pirates,  are  often 
turned  upon  the  Chinese  authorities. »  His  lordship,  howeyer, 
for  the  sufficient  reason  we  have  mentioned,  does  not  intimate 
an  opinion  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  slightest  degree 
wrong  in  this,  or  that  these  atrocious  acts  of  worse  than  piracy 
on  our  part  are  any  set-off  whatever  against  the  vanity,  ab- 
surdity, obslinacy,  and  culpable  political  economy  of  the 
Chinese  statesmen. 

Lord  Jocelyn,  with  commendable  vigilance,  has  not  neglec- 
ted the  few  objects  met  with  in  the  voyage  from  Calcutta  to 
the  scene  of  warfare.  He  mentions  a  curious  trait  in  a  tribe 
of  wild  men  who  ■  infest  the  jungle »  near  Malacca,  and  who 
stand  four  feet  four,  without  their  shoes;  and  he  gives  some  slight 
statistical  accounts  of  the  trade  of  Singapore,  which,  though 
published  in  all  the  £astem  papers,  may  not  be  known  at 
home.  He  records  one  circumstance,  indeed,  which  is  new 
to  us,  namely,  ^the  number  of  tigers  that  still  roam. about 
the  purlieus  of  the  town,  entering  even  the  gardens  and  com- 
pounds of  the  inhabitants,  as  if  loth  to  leave  their  ancient 
domains.*  We  had  supposed  (through  erroneous  information, 
no  doubt)  that  the  appearance  of  a  tiger  at  Singapore  was  a 
very  rare  occurrence,  (*)  and  occasioned  as  much  stir  as  that 
of  a  mad  dog  in  a  village  at  home  ;  seeing  that  the  island  is 
but  small,  there  would,  one  might  think,  be  hardly  feed  for 


'  t)  The  Singapore  Free  Preif,  of  23rd  May,  1839,  in  noticing  the  destruction 
of  life  by  a  tiger,  observes  that  it  vas  only  vithin  the  last  year  sucb  a  circumstance 
had  ocourred,  and  ezpresaaa  a  donbt  vbaiher  there  vaa  more  than  one  tiger  in  the 
ffbolo  ialapd. 
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a  congregation   of  these  animals,     The    description  given  of 
the  opium-shops  is  worth  quoting  : — 

« One  of  the  objects  at  this  place  that  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
visit,  was  the  opium-smoker  in  his  heaven ;    and   certainly  it 
is  a  most  fearful  sight,  although  perhaps  not  so  degrading  to 
the  eye  as  the  drunkard  from  spirits,  lowered  to  the  level  of 
the  brute  and  wallowing  in  his   filth.     The .  idiot    smile  and 
deathlike   stupor,    however,    of    the    opium    debau\;hee,    has 
something  far  more  awful  to  the  gaze  than  the  latter.     Pity, 
if  possible,  takes  the  place  of  other  feelings,  as  we  watch  the 
faded  cheek  and  haggard  look  of  the  being  abandoned  to  the 
power  of  the  drug;  whilst  disgust  is  uppermost  at  the  sight  of 
the  human  creature  levelled  to  the  beast  by  intoxication.     One 
of  the  streets  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  wholly  devoted  to 
the  shops  for  the  sale  of  this  poison  ;  and  here  in  the  evening 
may   be  seen,  after  the  labours  of  the  day    are  over,  crowds 
of  Chinese,  who   seek  these   places  to  satisfy  their    depraved 
appetites.     The  rooms  where  they  sit  and  smoke  are  surrounded 
by  wooden  couches,  with  places  for  the  head  to  rest   upon, 
aad  generally  a  si<|e-room  is  devoted  to  gambling.     The  pipe 
is  a  reed    of  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  aperture  in 
the  bowl,  for  the  admission  of  the  opium,  is  not  larger  than  a 
pin's  head.     The  drug  is  prepared  with  some  kind  of  conserve, 
and  a  very  small  portion  is  sufficient  to  charge  it,  one  or  two 
whiffs   being   the   utmost   that  can  be  inhaled  from  a   single 
pipe;  and  the  smoke  is  taken  into  the  lungs  as  from  the  hoo- 
kah in  India.     On    a  beginner,  one  or   two    pipes  will  have 
an  effect,  but  an  old  stager  will  continue  smoking  for  hours. 
At  the   head  of  each  couch  is  placed  a  small   lamp,  as   fire 
must  be  held  to  the  drug  during  the  process  of  inhaling ;  and, 
from  the  difficulty  of  filling  and  properly  lighting   the  pipe, 
there  is  generally  a  person  who  waits  upon  the   smoker  to 
perform  the  office.     A  few  days  of  this  fearful  luxury,  when 
taken  to  excess,   will  give   a  pallid  and  haggard  look  to   the 
face;  and   a  few  months,  or   even  weeks,    will   change   the 
strong  and  healthy  man  into  little  better  than  an  idiot  skeleton. 
The  fdin  tkej  suffer  when  deprived  of  the  drug,   after  long 
habit,  no  language  can  explain ;  and  it  is  only  irhen»  to  a* 
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certain  degree,  under  its  influence,  that  their  faculties  are  alive. 
In  the  houses  devoted  to  their  ruin,  these  infatuated  people 
maybe  seen,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  all  the  different 
stages :  some  entering,  half  distracted,  to  feed  the  craving  ap- 
petite they  have  been  obliged  to  subdue  during  the  day ;  others 
laughing  and  talking  wildly  under  the  effects  of  a  first  pipe, 
whilst  the  couches  around  are  filled  with  their  different  occu- 
pants, who  lie  languid,  with  an  idiot  smile  upon  their  coun- 
tenance, too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  drug  to  care  for 
passing  events,  and  fast  verging  to  the  wished-for  con- 
summation. The  last  scene  in  this  tragic  play  is  generally  a 
room  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  a  species  af  dead-house, 
where  lie  stretched  those  who  have  passed  into  the  state  of 
bliss  the  opium-smokpr  madly  seeks^— an  emblem  of  the  sleep 
to  which  he  is  blindly  hurrying. » 

On  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  in  Macao  Roads,  a  gloom 
was  diffused  throughout  the  fleet,  by  the  announcement,  after 
a  conference  with  Captain  Elliot,  that  the  Bogue  forts  were 
not  to  be  attacked.  The  fleet  (except  the  blockading  squadron) 
was  ordered  to  Chusan,  and  two  or  three  interpreters  were 
procured  at  Macao,  « among  whom, »  says  our  author,  « was 
Mr.  Gutzlaff,  the  missionary,  better  known  as  the  author  of  a 
voluminous  work,  entitled  China  Opened,  but  whose  lengthened 
labours  require  an  appetite  for  the  marvellous  to  digest.  • 
This  {voluminous  work  consists  of  two  small  volumes.  Of  the 
« errors, »  of  which  Lord  Jocelyn  accuses  its  author,  we  say 
nothing. 

The  harbour  of  Chusan  is  described  as  « beautiful,  •  and 
when  the  fleet  entered,  the  beach  and  heights  were  covered 
with  a  dense  population.  On  boarding  the  admiral's  junk, 
the  English  officers  were  received  with  great  civility,  and 
whilst  they'  waited  for  the  admiral,  who  was  on  shore,  tea 
was  handed  about. 

The  account  of  the  attack  and  capture  of  the  to^n  of  Tinghae 
is  very  meagre,  and  contains  no  incident  unnoticed  in  tha 
newspapers.  The  evacuation  of  the  town  seems  to  have 
been  very  sudden.  Upon  entering  the  house  of  the  admiral, 
(who  lost  his  leg   in  the  action),  the  half-smoked  pipes  were 
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found  on  the  couches,  and  little  cups  filled  with  untasted  tea; 
whilst  cloaks,  caps,  and  swords,  lay  about  in  confusion.  The 
ladies'  apartments,  which  the  invaders  unscrupulously  entered, 
were  strewed  with  clothes  of  all  descriptions ;  silks,  fans,  china, 
little  shoes,  crutches  (to  support  their  tottering  frames),  paint- 
pots,  and  other  articles  of  a  Chinese  belle's  toilette,  were 
tossed  about  in  a  sad  melee.  The  interiors  of  some  of*the 
houses  were  beautifully  decorated  and  furnished;  one,  in  par- 
ticular, excited  admiration  : — 

«  The  different  apartments  open  round  the  centre  court,  which 
is  neatly  tiled;  the  doors,  window-frames,  and  pillars  that 
support  the  pent-roof,  are  carved  in  the  most  chaste  and  de- 
licate style,  and  the  interior  of  the  ceiling  and  wainscot  are 
lined  with  fret-work,  which  it  must  have  required  the  greatest 
nicety  and  care  to  have  executed.  The  furniture  was  in  the 
same  keeping,  denoting  a  degree  of  taste  the  Chinese  have 
not  in  general  credit  for  with  us.  The  bed-places  in  the 
sleeping  apartments  of  the  ladies  were  large  dormitories,-  for 
they  can  hardly  be  called  beds  :  at  one  corner  of  the  room 
is  a  separate  chamber,  about  eight  feet  square,  and  the  same 
in  height;  the  exterior  of  this  is  usually  painted  red,  carved, 
and  gilt;  the  entrance  is  through  a  circular  aperture^  three 
feet  in  diameter,  with  sliding  pannels;  in  the  interior*  is  a 
couch  of  large  proportions,  covered  with  a  soft  mat,  and  thick 
curtains  of  mandarin  silk:  the  inside  of  the  bed  is  polished 
and  painted,  and  a  little  chair  and  table  are  the  remaining 
furniture  of  this  extraordinary  dormitory. » 

Lord  Jocelyn  remarks  that  great  astonishment  was  excited 
amongst  those  of  the  Europeans  who  had  fancied  that  China 
was  a  semi-barbarous  country.  Not  only  were  the  edifices  of 
a  superior  character,  but  the  public  arsenals  were  stocked  with 
weapons  of  every  description,  carefully  arranged,  and  to  each 
arsenal  a  fire-engine  was  attached,  similar  to  those  used  in  this 
country.  In  the  great  temple,  which  is  far  superior  to  that 
at  Macao,  are  statues  upwards  of  fifteeii  feet  high,  handsomely 
wrought.  The  silks  taken  in  the  houses  of  the  principal 
mandarins  were  of  the  finest  texture,  and  covered  with  mag- 
nificent embroideries. 
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A  Chinese  comprador  (or  purveyor],  attached  to  the  com- 
missary-general's department,  having  been  carried  off  by 
banditti  in  the  island,  a  parly  was  sent  into  the  interior  to 
endeavour  to  recover  him.  Lord  Jocelyn  accompanied  this 
expedition,  and  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  seeing  somewhat 
of  the  country,  at  the  expense  of  much  suffering  from  the 
heat,  under  which  many  of  the  soldiers  sank.  At  one  place, 
where  they  seized  some  hostages,  they  ran  a  great  hazard  of 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  indignant  people.  And  here  it 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  Lord  Jocelyn  has  distinctly 
shown  «how  fake  is  the  idea  that  they  had  come  amongst  a 
people  who  only  waited  for  the  standard  of  the  foreigner  to 
throw  off  a  detested  and  tyrant  yoke. »  This  is  one  of  the 
Canton  « ideas »  that  have  imposed  upon  our  Government,  which, 
dishonourably,  in  our  opinion,  directed  the  commander  of  the 
expedition  to  tell  the  people  that  they  did  not  come  to  make 
war  upon  them,  but  upon  their  rulers,  in  the  hope  of  exciting 
a  rebellion  amongst  the  former.  But  they  evinced  by  their 
gestures,  that  «they  hated  the  invading  barbarians  more  bit- 
terly than  their  Tartar  rulers  »  Indeed,  Lord  Jocelyn  pronoun- 
ced the  statement,  •  so  industriously  circulated  throughout  India, 
of  the  hatred  and  dislike  of  the  natives  in  China  to  their 
Tartas  rulers,*  di fiction*:  «as  far  as  we  had  an  oppo^nity 
of  judging,  a  he  says,  « it  appeared  to  be  without  the  slightest 
foundation.  • 


MISCELLANEA. 


SAGACITY  OF    DOGS. 


A  short  time  siuce,  in  an  adjoining  street  to  Hanover- 
Square,  an  exhibition  of  a  highly  interesting  nature  took  place, 
which  is  worthy  to  be  put  on  record.  The  writer  having 
leamcKl  that  a  French  gentleman  (M.  Leonard),  who  had  for 
some  time  been  engaged  in  instructing  two  dogs  in  various 
performances,  which  required  the  exercise  not  merely  of  the 
natural  instincts  of  the  animal,  and  the  power  of  imitation, 
but  of  a  higher  degree  of  judgment  and  reflection  than  '  is 
commonly  developed  in  the  dog,  was  residing  in  London, 
obtained  an  introduction,  and  was  obligingly  favoured  by  M.L^- 
nard  with  permission  to  hold  some,  conversation  with  his  extraor- ' 
dinary  pupils.  Two  fine  dogs  of  the  Spanish  race  were  introduced 
by  M.  L  —  with  customary  French  politeness ;  the  largest  by  the 
name  of  M.Philax,  the  other  as  M.  Brae  (or  Spot) ;  the  former  had 
been  in  training  three,  the  latter  two  years.  They  were  in 
vigorous  health,  and  having  bowed  very  gracefully,  seated 
themselves  side  by  side  on  the  hearth-rug.  M.  Leonard  then 
gave  a  lively  description  of  the  means  he  had  employed  to 
develope  the  cerebral  system  in  these  animals— how,  from 
having  been  very  fond  of  the  chase,  and  ambitious  of  having 
the  best-trained   dogs,    he  had  employed  the  usual  course  of 
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training, — how  the  coniriction  had  been  impressed  on  his  mind 
that  by  gentle  usage,  and  steady  perseverance  in  inducing 
the  animal  to  repeat  again  and  again  what  was  required, 
not  only  would  the  dog  be  capable  of  performing  that  specific 
act ,  but  that  that  part  of  the  brain  which  was  brought 
into  activity  by  the  mental  effort  would  become  more  largely 
developed ;  and  hence  a  permanent  increase  of  mental  power 
be  obtained.  This  reasoning  is  in  accordance  with  the  known 
laws  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  and  is  fraught 
with  the 'most  important  results — ^but  we  must  not  digress — 
and  can  only  refer  the  reader  interested  in  the  subject  to  the 
masterly  little  work  of  Dr.  Verity  (« changes  produced  in  the 
nervous  System  by  Civilisation").  After  this  introduction  M. 
Leonard  spoke  to  his  dogs  in  French,  in  his  usual  tone,  and 
ordered  the  one  to  walk,  the  other  to  lie  down,  to  run,  gallop, 
halt,  crouch,  &c.;  which  they  performed  as  promptly  and  cor* 
rectly  as  the  most  docile  children.  Then  he  directed  them 
to  go  through  the  usual  exercises  of  the  manege,  which  they 
performed  as  well  as  the  best  trained  ponies  at  Astley's.  He 
then  placed  six  cards  of  different  colours  on  the  floor;  and, 
sitting,  with  his  back  to  the  dogs,  directed  one  to  pick  up  the 
blue  card,  the  other  the  white,  &c.,  varying  his  orders  rapidly, 
and  speaking  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  impossible  the  dogs 
could  have  performed  if  they  had  not  had  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  words.  For  instance,  M.  Leonard  said,  « Philax,  take 
the  red  card,  and  give  it  to  Brac;  and  Brae,  take  the  white 
card  and  give  it  to  Philax; »  and  the  dogs  instantly  did  this; 
and  exchanged  the  cards  with  each  other.  He  then  said, 
irPhilax,  put  your  card  on  the  green,  and  Brac,  put  yours  on 
the  blue,  and  this  was  instantly  performed.  Pieces  of  bread 
and  meat  were  placed  on  the  floor,  with  figured  cards,  and 
a  variety  of  directions  were  given  to  the  dogs,  so  as  to  put 
their  intelligence  and  obedience  to  the  severest  test.  They 
brought  the  meat,  bread,  or  cards,  as  commanded,  and  never 
attempted  to  eat  or  to  touch  the  bread  or  meat ,  unless  or- 
dered. Yet  more,  Philax  was  ordered  to  bring  a  piece  of  meat 
and  give  it  to  Brac,  and  then  Brac  was  to  give  it  back  to 
Philax,  who  was    to  return  it  to  its  place.     Philax  was  next 
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told  he  might  bring  a  pieee  of  bread  and  eat  it;  but, 
before  he  had  time  to  swallow,  his  master  forbade  him,  and 
directed  him  to  show  that  he  had  not  disobeyed,  and  the  dog 
instantly  placed  the  crust  between,  his  lips.  While  many  of 
these  feats  were  being  performed,  M.  Leonard  snapped  a 
whip  yiolently,  to  prove  that  the  animals.were  so  completely 
under  discipline,  that  they  would  not  heed  any  interruption. 
After  many  other  performances,  evincing  the  wonderful  sagacity 
and  perception  of  the  dogs,  M.  Leonard  invited  the  writer 
to  play  a  game  of  dominos  with  one  of  them.  The  younger 
and  slighter  animal  then  seated  himself  on  a  chair  at  the 
table,  and  the  writer  and  M.  Leonard  placed  themselves 
opposite.  Six  dominos  were  placed  on  their  edges,  in  the 
usual  manner,  before  the  dog^  and  a  like  number  before. the 
writer.  The  dog,  having  a  double  number,  took  it  up  in  his 
mouth,  and  put  it  down  in  the  middle  of  the  table;  the  writer 
placed  a  corresponding  piece  on  one  side;  the  dog  immediate- 
ly played  another  correctly,  and  so  on  till  all  the  pieces 
were  engaged.  Six  other  dominos  were  given  to  each.*  and 
Uie  writer  intentionally  placed  a  wrong  number.  The  dog 
looked  surprised,  stared  very  earnestly  at  the  writer,  and  at 
length  growled,  and  finally  barked  angrily;  finding  that  no 
notice  was  taken  of  his  remonstrances,  he  pushed  away  the 
wrong  domino  with  his  nose,  and  placed  the  right  piece  in  its 
stead.  The  writer  then  played  correctly;  the  dog  followed,  and  won 
the  game.  Not  the  slightest  intimation  could  have  been  given 
by  M.  Ltonard  to  the  dog;  his  play  must  have  been  entirely 
the  result  of  his  own  observation  and  judgment.  There  was 
no  trickery,  no  Mesmerism  here.  It  i^ould  be  added  that 
the  performances  were  strictly  private;  no  gratuity  was  allowed 
even  to  the  servant.  M.  L^uard  is  a  gentlenuin  of  indepen* 
dent  fortune;  and  (he  instruction  of  his  dogs  has  been  taken 
up  merely  as  a  curious  and  amusing  investigation. 

(  Lancet.} 

Pbmbaht  to  tub  above. — ^At  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Moscow, 
is  a  cat}  which  though  arrived  at  a  grave  and  mature  time 
of  feline  life,  has  by  no  means   lost  the  taste  for  sport  and 
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frolic  80  remarkable  in  Kitten-hood.  She  has  a  collection  of 
play-things,  which  she  keeps  in  a  drawer  of  her  own;  and 
on  the  arrival  of  any  stranger  in  the  establishment,  she  pro- 
duces and  exhibits  her  toys  with  evident  pride  and  satisfaction; 
carefully  carrying  back  and  putting  away  each  successive 
article.  She  invariably  accompanies  the  Physician  in  his 
daily  rounds  through  the  wards;  and  should  a  patient,  during 
his  absence,  require  his  assistance,  Puss  proceeds  to  the  Doctor's 
sitting-room,  and  pulls  him  by  the  dress  till  she  has  attracted 
his  attention  to'  the  sufferer.—^ — Moscow  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

IMPORTANT    TO    MARINERS. 

We  have  lately  read  so  much  of  the  calamity  of  shipwreck, 
that  any  attempt  to  lessen  its  horrors,  must  be  hailed  as  a  real 
blessing.  There  are  few  that  have  not  heard  of  Captain  Manby's 
Life-Preserver.  We  have  just  witnessed  a  successful  attempt 
to  simplify  the  principle  upon  which  that  valuable  dis- 
covery is  founded,  so  as  to  be  available  wherever  a  common 
cannon  and  a  piece  of  rope  are  at  hand,  There-  is  no  occa- 
sion for  a  mortar  or  a  rocket;  a  common  ship-gun  will  an- 
swer the  purpose.  The  experiment  was  lately  tried  on  the  sea- 
shore, about  a  mile  southward  of  Aberystwith.  We  had  been 
previously  informed  that  Mr.  Page,  the  superintendant  of 
the  Harbour  Works  ,  had  ,  at  the  instance  of  the  Harbour 
Trustees,  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  we  are 
glad  to  state  with  the  most  perfect  success. 

The  machinery  is  the  simplest  possible.  A  common,  twelve- 
pounder,  that  belonged  to  the  old  Agenoria,  was  placed  on 
the  shore,  elevated  to  M  degrees,  and  loaded  with  a  nine- 
ounce  charge  of  powder,  with  a  well-fitted  wadding.  Before 
us  lay  a  long  coil  of  rope,  y,  inch  diameter,  with  a  stout 
piece  of  wood  of  plug,  of  the  length  of  a  common  spade, 
fastened  to  it.  This  plug  is  intended  to  be  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  gun.  The  problem  to  be  solved,  was  to  project  this 
piece  of  wood  over  the  breakers  before  us,  so  that  should  a 
vessel  have  struck  there,  as  we  remember  one  to  have  done 
about  eighteen  months  since  at  that  very  spot,  and  the  sea  should 
be  too  high  for  any  boat  to  live  in  the  surge,  a  rope  might 
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be  sent  from  the  land  to  the  ship,  or  from  the  ship  to  the 
land.  The  simplicitj  of  the  whole  affair  struck  us  extremely, 
and  no  alchjmist  waited  with  more  anxiety  the  naoment  of 
•  projection*  than  we  did  the  firing  of  the  cannon.  Those 
that  know  anything  of  these  matters  will  understand  us  when 
we  say  that  our  great  apprehension  was,  lest  the  rope  should 
snap  ; — that  being  the  great  difficulty  to  be  got  over  in  these 
ex[)eriments.  But  our  apprehensions  were  quite  needless.  The 
gun  was  fired  once,  twice,  thrice,  and  the  plug  and  rope 
were  hurled  beyond  the  breakers  without  a  thread  of  the  latter 
breaking  or  straining.  Its  length  was  160  yards;  but  it 
might  be  extended  by  increasing  the  charge  of  powder. 

That  peculiarity  of  the  apparatus  upon  which  the  engineer 
mainly  depends  for  counteracting  the  tendency  of  the  rope 
to  break  is,  by  strengthening  about  two  feet  of  that  part  of 
it  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  plug ;  this  is  done  by 
adding  to  it  four  others  of  the  size  of  lead-lines,  and  which 
are  bound  together  with  pieces  of  spun-'yam,  and  fastened  to 
the  plug  with  four  small  staples,  the  main  rope,  or  a  bit  of 
chain  instead,  bein|^ fastened  to  it,  by  a  ring  and  thimble. 
Thus  strengthened,  the  rope  is  Cound  sufficiently  strong  to 
stand  unharmed  against  the  jerk  with  which  it  is  projected 
from  the  cannon,  and  this^  it  could  not  do  without  the  four 
extra '  supporters.  Upon  enquiring  of  the  engineer  why  he 
preferred  a  wood  plug  U>  &  rocket  or  ball,  he  stated  that  in 
case  of  a  man  overboard,  the  plug  would  float ;  and  that 
also  in  case  of  being  fired  from  a  vessel,  it  would  from  its  buoy-, 
ancy  be  carried  on  shore  by  the  mere  action  of  the  sea. 
Its  extreme  simplicity  is  its  great  recommendation.  There  are 
few  vessels  without  a  cannon  of  some  size  on  board,  and  a 
hand-spike  or  capstan-bar  will  answer  the  purpose  of  a 'plug 
perfectiy  well.  We  should  have  stated  that  the  wetness  of 
the  rope  after  the  first  discharge  was  found  to  be  of  no'  in- 
convenience; but  care  must  be  had  in  coiling  it  properly,  so 
as  to  enable  it  to  pay  out  with  facility. 

Civil  EiiGiKBEa. 

HsAD  or  Nafolbon. — Dr.  Ouiliard,  the  surgeon  of  the  Belle 
Poule  frigate,  who  was  present  at  the  recent  disinterment  of 
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Napoleon's  body,  states  in  his  published  account  of  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  was  found,  that  «his  skull,  of  ample 
volume,  and  his  high  and  broad  forehead,  were  covered  with 
yellowish  teguments,  bare,  and  very  adherents » 

(PnaENOLOGICAL   JoctNAL.) 

AoTOGRAFH  OF  Shakspeaee. — A  Htcfary  curiosity  of  universal 
interest,  the  autograph  of  our  immortal  dramatic  poet,  affixed 
to  the  deed  of  bargain  and  sale  of  the  house  purchased  by 
him  in  Blackfriars,  has  been  disposed  of  by  Messrs.  Evans  for 
the  sum  of  LI 65,  15s.  (Colbdrsi's  New  Monthly  Magazlhe.) 

How  TO  get  a  tight  ruig  off  a  fikgbr.  *^  Thread  a  needle 
flat  in  the  eye  with  a  strong  thread  ;  pass  the  end  of  the 
needle  with  care  under  the  ring,  and  pull  the  thread  through 
a  few  inches  towards  the  hand  ;  wrap  the  long  end  of  the 
thread  tightly  round  the  finger  regularly  down  to  the  nail  to 
reduce  its  size.  Then  lay  hold  of  the  short  end  and  unwind 
it.  The  thread  repassing  against  the  ring  will  gradually  re- 
move it  from  the  finger. 

This  never-failing  method  will  remove  the  tightest  ring 
without  difficulty,  however  much  swollen  the  finger  may  be. 

Magazine  of  Domestic  Economt. 
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LIST  OF  NEW  PATBNTS. 

RicHARO  WniTAKER,  of  Cambridge,  Machinist,  for  improvements  in 
cutting  the  edges  of  books  and  paper,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
in  impressing  ornaments,  letters,  and  figures  on  the  binding  of  books 
and  other  surfaces. —Sealed  September  4,  184t. —fSitr  months,) 

TsKOPfltLE  Anton  Wilhclm,  Coutf  of^  Hompesch,  of  Mivart's  Hotel, 
Brook  Street,  for  improvements  in  obtaining  oils  and  otber  products 
from  Jntuminotts  matters,  and  in  'purifying  and  rectifying  oils  ob« 
tained  from  such  matters. —Sealed  September  4,  iSil •-^(Sixmoniht)* 

Jomr  BooT)  of  Quarndon,  Leicester,  Lace  Glove  Manufacturer,  and 
Jomr  Kuro,  of  lienor,  Lace  Maker,  for  certain  improvement^  in  ma- 
chinery   or  opparatus  for    manufacturing   or  producing  figured  or 
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ornamental  fabrics  in  warp,  and  bobbin -nct-lacc  machines.— Sealed 
September  4,  1841 — (Six  months.) 

JoHif  GaAFTOx,  of  Cambridge,  Civil  Engineer,  for  an  iniprored 
method  of  manufacturing  gas  —Sealed  September  4,  1841.— (r^»o 
months.) 

Michael  Coupland,  of  Pond  Yard,  Southwark,  Millwright  and  Engi- 
neer, for  improvements  in  furnaces.—  Sealed  September  4,  1841.— 
{Six  months.) 

Geoage  Wildes,  of  Coleman  Street,  Merchant,  for  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  white  lead.  Communicated  by  a  foreigner  resi- 
ding abroad.— Sealed  September  4,  1841.  — fSi.r  months  } 

William  IIill  Dabkek,  Senior,  and  William  Hill  Darker,  Junior, 
both  of  Lambeth,  Engineers,  andWiLLiAM  Wood,  of  Wilton,  Carpet 
Manufacturer,  for  certain  improvements  in  looms  for  weaving.— Sea- 
led September  4,  1841.— (5i.r  months.) 

Louis  Lache!val.  of  Titchfield  Street,  Soho,  Mechanic,  and  AI^toine 
ViETBGS,  of  40,  Pall  Mall,  Watch  Maker,  for  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  cutting  cork.— Sealed  September  4,  1841.  — (5ij:  months.) 

John  Jdoles,  of  Lewisham,  Gentleman,  for  improvements  in  furnaces 
or  fire-places.- Sealed  September  4,  1841.  — (5i-r  months) 

PiEBKE  pELLETAir,  of  Saiut^PauFs  Church.Yard,  Professor  of  Modecioe, 
for  improvements  in  propelling  fluids  and  vessels.— Sealed  September 

6,  1841.— (5i.r  months.) 

Thomas  Drew,  the  Younger,  of  St.  Peter's  Port,  for  an  improved 
method  of  rolling  and  cutting  lozenges,  and  also  of  cutting  gun* 
wafers,  and  all  other  similar  substances,  by  means  of  certain  machines 
designed  hj  him,  and  constructed  of  divers  metals  and  woods*- 
Sealed  September  6,  184L— (5ijr  months.) 

Lvkc  IIebert,  of  19,  Staple's  Inn,  London,  for  certain  improvements 
in  the  apparatus  and  metals  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  for  illu* 
mination,  and  in  the  apparatus  for  burning  the  same.— Sealed  Sep- 
tember 8,  1841.— (Six  mon//rs.) 

Richard  Else,  of  Gray^s  Inn,  Esquire,  for  certain  improvements  in 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  forcing  and  raising  water  and  Othef 
fluids.-* Sealed  September  8,  iSiS.-^Jsix  months.) 

William  Faiebairh,  q£  Millwall,  Poplar,.  Engineer,  for  certain  ia^ 
provements  in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  steam-engines.  •-« 
Sealed  September  8,  1841.  — (5i.r  months.) 

Joseph  Cooke  Grant,  of  Stamford,  Lincoln,  Ironmonger  and  agri- 
cultural Implement-Maker,  for  improvements  in  horse-rakct  and 
hoes.— Sealed  September  8,  1841.  {Six  months.) 
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Jamss  Thorburu ,  of  Manchester,  Machinist,  for  certain  improvements 
in  machinery  for  producing  knitted  fabrics. —Sealed  September  8, 
1841.— (5i.^  months.) 

Miles  Beart,  of  Chancery  Lane,  Civil  Engineer,  for  an  improved 
method  or  means  of  and  apparatus  for,  cleansing  typographical  cha- 
racters, or  forms  of  type,  after  being  used  in  printing.  Communi- 
cated by  a  foreigner  residing  abroad. —Sealed  September  8,  1841.—. 
cSix  months.) 

Oglethorpe  Wakehn  Barratt,  of  Birmitigham,  Metal  Gilder,  for 
fertain  improvements  in  the  precipitation  or  deposition  of  metals.— 
Sealed  September  8,  i&4i.  — {Six  months.) 

Joseph  GARNETT,^of  Haslingden,  Dyer,  and  Johji  Mason,  of  Roch- 
dale, for  machinery  or  apparatus  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
yarns  and  cloth,  and  also  for  certain  improvements  applicable  to 
the  same.    Partly    communicated  by   a   foreigner    residing  abroad.— 

Sealed  September  8,  iS4\.  — [Six  months.) 

Edward  Louis  de  Schlesdatt,  Engineer  and  Chemist,  and  Etiemns 
Sterligne,  Tanner,  of  Regent*s  Square,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
for  certain  new  or  improved  machinery  or  apparatus  and  process 
for  tanning  skins  or  hides,  and  preparing  or  operating  upon  vegc- 
able  and  other  substances,— Sealed  September  8,  \S4i.— (Six  months,) 

« George  Mannering,  of  Dover,  Plumber,  and  Henry  Harrison,  of 
Ashford,  Plumber,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  means  of  raising 
water  and  other  liquids  —Sealed. September  8,  1841.  — (Si jc  months,) 

Alpboxse  RenCi  Le  Mire  de  Normaftdt,  of  Red  Cross  Square,  Crip- 
plegate.  Doctor  of  Medicine,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap.— Sealed  September  8,  iS4i,^ {Six months,) 

William  Crosskill,  of  Beverley,  Iron  Founder  and  Engineer,  ,for 
improvements  in  machinery  for  rolling  and  cutting  land,  and  in 
machinery  to  be  used  in  the  culture  of  grass  land.— Sealed  Septem- 
ber 8,  1841.— (5u:  months.) 

William  Hickling  Burnett,  of  Ravensbotirne  Wood  Mills,  Deptford 
Creek,  Gentleman,  for  improvements  in  machinery  for  cutting  wood, 
and  in  apparatus  connected  therewith,  part  of  which  may  be  applied 
to  other  purposes. —Sealed  September  9,  1841.— (5/xmorifA^.) 

Charles  Louis  Stanislas  Baron  Heurteloup,  of  Albany  Street,  Regent's 
Park,  for  an  improved  mechanism,  and  for  the  application  of  the 
same  to  certain  descriptions  of  fire-arms. —Sealed  September  9,  184t. 
^  {Six  months.) 

Conrad  Fbedeaick  Stollmeter,  of  Golden  Terrace,  Bamsbury  Road, 
Islington,  Merchant,  for  certain   improvements  in  obtaining  and  ap- 
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plying  motive  power,  by  means  of  winds  and  waves,  for  propelling 
vessels  on  water,  and  driving  other  machinery. —Sealed  September  17, 
1841.- (5Jx  months,) 

Gkokge  Shillibeeb,  of  Melton  Street,  Euston  Square,  Carriage  Buil* 
der,  for  improvements  in  the  construction  of  hearses,  mourning,  and 
other  carriages.— Sealed  September  90,  i841.-'(5/x  months,} 

Francois  Marie  Agathe  Dee  Maurel,  of  Newington  Terrace,  Surrey, 
for  an  improved  buckle.  Communicated  by  a  foreigner  residing 
abroad.— Sealed  September  90,  1841.— (^/j:  months.) 

William  Charlton  Forster,  of  Bartholomew  Close,  Gentleman,  for 
a  material,  or  compound  of  materials,  not  hitherto  so  used,  for  pre- 
venting damp  from  rising  in  walls,  and  for  freeing  walls  from  damp, 
which  material,  or  compound  of  materials,  cau  be  applied  to  other 
purposes.— Sealed  September  20,  iSil. ^{Six  months.) 

WiLUAM  Newton,  of  Chancery  Lane,  Civil  Engineer,  for  improved 
machinery  for  manufacturing  felts  or  felted  cloths.  Communicated 
by  a  foreigner  residing  abroad.— Sealed  September  90,  1841.— (5/a: 
wu>nihs.) 

Joseph  Holme,  of  Manchester,  Engineer,  for  certain  improvements 
in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  grinding,  sharpening,  or  setting  the 
teeth  of  cards  or  other  similar  apparatus  employed  for  carding  or 
operating  upon  cotton,  wool,  or  other  Ebrous  substances w— Sealed 
September  90,  1841.— f5i>  months,) 

Thomas  Uvgkvale,  of  Over  Norton,  Oxford,  Farmer,  for  improve- 
ments in  horse-hoes,  and  in  apparatus  for  treating  and  dressing  tur- 
nips, to  preserve  them  from  insects  and  promote  their  growth.— 
Sealed  September  90,  1841.— (5^u:  months.) 

Alfred  Elam,  of  Huddersfield,  in    the  county   of  York,   Surgical 

Instrument-Maker,  for  improvements  in  apparatus  or  instruments 
for  the  relief  and  cure  of  precedentia  and  prolapsus  uteri.— Sealed 
September  90,  1841.— (5ix  moniks,) 

LvEE  Uebert,  of  Birmingham,  for  improvements  in  machinery  for 
falling  woollen  cloth.  Communicated  by  a  foreigner  residing  abroad. 
—Sealed  September  90,  1841.— (5i>  months.)'  . 

William  Bush,  of  Deptford,  Engineer,  for  improvenients  in  the 
means  of,  and  in  the  apparatus  for,  building  and  working  under 
water.— Sealed  September  91,  1841.— (Slt  months.) 

CoMTS  Melano  db  Calcina,  of  Nassau  Street,  Middlesex,  for  im- 
provements in  paving  or  covering  roads  and  other  ways  or  surfaces. 
-Sealed  September  91,  1841.— (5ur  months.) 

Edward  Emmanuel  Pereins,  of  Westow  Hill,  Norwood,  Gentleman, 
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for  improyementa  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,— Sealed  September  91. 
1841.— (SiVr  months) 

JoHx  DcNCAir,  of  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  Gentleman,  for 
improvements  in  machinery  for  driving  piles. —Sealed  September  91, 
tS4i,^(Six  fttOiiths.) 

Geobge  Scott,  of  Louth,  Miller,  for  certain  improvements  in  flour* 
mills. -« Sealed  September  93,  1841.— (5/x  months.) 

Jambs  Whitielaw,  Engineer,  of  Glasgow,  and  Jamis  Stirkat,  Manu- 
facturer, of  Paisley,  for  improvements  in  rotary  machines  to  be  work- ^ 
ed  by  water. —Sealed  September  93,  1841.— (S£r  months.) 

lIcNRT  Bessemer,  of  Baxter  House,  Saint  Pancras,  Engineer,  and 
Charles  Lewis  Scbarverg,  of  Sidmouth  Place,  Gray's  Inn  Lane  Road, 
Artist,  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  glass.— Sealed 
September  93,  \S4l.— {Six  months.) 

(Repeatort  of  Patent  Inventioivs.j 


Wool  trade  of  New  South  Wales.— W^hen  the  first  importation  of 
wool  came  from  Sydney,  the  Spaniards  and  Germans  almost  exclusively 
supplied  the  English  market ;  selling  their  wools  for  ten,  twelve,  and 
tYenJifteen  shillings  the  pound  weight :  but  at  present  the  same  des- 
cription of  wool  may  be  purchased  for  less  than  one-third  of  the 
above  prices.  >  In  1807,  -  New  South  Wales  yielded  but  9451bs.  of 
wool;  yet,  in  1840,  the  colonists  sent  7,668, 9601bs.;  to  acquire  a  treble 
value  when  wrought  by  the  action  of  English  looms  into  clothing, 
not  only  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  which  produced  the  raw 
material,  but  for  the  people  of  almost  every  clime. 

(U^fiTSD  Service  Jovrhal.J 
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4 

It  is  delightful  at  last  to  quit  the  dry  enumeration,  which 
is  all  our  limits  will  admit,  of  the  forgotten  merits  of  defunct 
periodicals,  and  to  be  able  to  indulge  in  a  little  speculation  on 
the  vast  and  brilliant  field  now  occupied  by  this  portion  of 
our  literature. 

To  perform  the  task  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves,  to  give 
some  means  of  judging  of  the  vast  and  splendid  merit  of  these 
publications,  we  must  no  longer  adhere  to  our  meagre  chrono- 
logical annals,  but  endeayour  to  present  these  leaders  of  the 
public  taste  in  that  strong  contrast,  political  and  literary, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  the  point  of  view  in  which  they 
are  offered  to  their  readers,  and  the  position  which  gives  them 
(if  we  may  use  the  expression)  so  commanding  a  leverage 
on  public  opinion. 

At  )he    head  of  them  , 

«  In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent,  » 
stand   the  « Quarterly  •   and  «  Edinburgh  >    Reviews ;    which, 
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differing  as  widely  as  can  be  conceiyed  on  all  points  of 
religious  and  political  doctrine,  are  conducted  with  equal 
ability,  and  possess,  each  in  its  own  sphere,  equal  weight 
and  authority. 

The  former,  th6  organ  of  the  Conservative  or  Tory  party, 
/ 0  ^0  w^  established  while  society  was  yet  heaving  with  that  mighty 
^  ground-swell  caused  by  the  French  AevokitioH)  and  was  a 
powerful  instrtrment  in  the  hands  of  its'  con<)uctors,  to  rally 
around  the  Altar  and  the  Throne  the  champions  of  our  ancient 
Constitution  of  Church  and  State  ;  the  latter  has  been  ever 
the  advocate  of  popular  doctrines  :  these  two  giant  periodicals 
have  long  been  considered  the  Calp6  and  Abyla  of  their  res- 
pective parties,  saying  to  the  wild  waves  of  political  turbulence, 
« thus  far  shall  ye  come,  and  no  farther. » 

The  Quarterly  was  formerly  edited  by  William  Gifford,  the 
translator  of  Juvenal,  and  the  disinterrer  of  many  most  precious 
fragments  of  our  Elizabethan  literature  from  oblivion  and 
neglect.  His  critical  decisions  are  distinguished  for  their 
solidity  and  comprehensiveness,  tinged  frequently  with  the 
caustic  and  bitter  sarcasm  of  that  Great  Moralist  whose  lash 
he  wielded  with  such  terrible  effect  in  his  two  masterly  satires, 
entitled  the  « Baviad »  and  >  Moeviad; »  which  demolished  at  one 
blow  the  « Della-Cruscan  School  ^  >  a  coterie  of  feeble  and 
affected,  poetasters,  the  Marinis  of  their  age,  who  would  have 
supplanted  ihe  majestic  vigour  of  our  language  by  the  emas- 
culated trillings  of  the  debased  Italian  poetry. 

Ilaving  continued  from  its  origin  to  receive  the  support  of 
the  most  distinguished  cotemporary  poets,  politicians,  and  his- 
torians—  it  will  be  sufficient  to  name  Canning,  Frere,  Southey, 
'  Croker,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  —  this  most  influential  journal 
continues,  under  the  direction  of  M*"  Lockhart,  the  son-in-law 
and  literary  executor  of  Scott,  to  enjoy  the  brilliant  reputation 
it  has  so  well  earned. 

Its  great  Rival  in  politics  was  established  in  the  year  181&,/^C?!L 
and  immediately    took    up    the  exalted  position  which    it  has 
never  since  ceased  to  occupy.     It  was  projected  by  a  number 
of  individuals    who  have  all  become  more  or  less   celebrated 
in  the    pursuits  of   politics,   science,    or   litisrature  ^    and    its 
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articles,  embtacingi  and  frequend/  exliauating,  an  immense 
rarieij  of  questiooa,  bear  strongly  impressed  upon  them  the 
eloquent  sarcasm  and  indomitable  energy  of  Lord  Brougham, 
the  sly  and  biting  humour  of  Sidney  Smithy  and  the  cool 
and  polished  raillery  of  Jeffrey.  The  latter  distinguished  per- 
sonage still  is  supposed  to  retain  the  management  of  the 
Edinburgh  ;  and  the  almost  invariable  brilliancy  of  its  dis-  \^ 
quisitions  amply  compensates  for  the  loss  of  many  powerful 
and  accomplished  writers  among  its  earlier  supporters.  Scott 
was  an  occasional  contributor  to  this  Review,  and  his '  papers 
'are  invaluable  relics  of  that  intellect  which  has  made  him  the 
Shakspeare  of  his  age  —  the  most  masterly,  because  the  most 
humane  and  sympathizing ,  of  the  modern  painters  of  human 
nature. 

As  his  political  opinions  were  totally  discordant  from  those 
of  the  Review,  the  subjects  which  he  selected  are  all  of 
a  purely  literary  nature ;  adding  another,  and  superfluous 
proof,  of  the  wonderful  learning,  splendid  genius,  and  bene- 
volent heart,  of  the  Author  of  Waverley  and  Marmion. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  justly  the  vast  infl.uence  exerted 
by  these  great  rivals  upon  Public  Opinion  in  England. 
Possessed  of  a  very  large  circulation,  looked  upon  by  all  as 
the  exponents  of  important  parties  in  the  state  —  their 
authorship  shrouded  in  a  veil  of  mystery,  which,  like  the 
piquante  mantilla  that  gives  such  attractiveness  to  the  dark 
eyes  of  the  Andalusian  beauty,  is  not  worn  with  any  very 
prudish  degree  of  tenacity  —  the  contests  of  these  intelljBctual 
athletes  are  ever  the  object  of  intense  interest.  The  weapons 
which  they  wield  in  the  arena  have  been  in  general  weighted 
with  learning,  pointed  with  wit,  and  polished  by  courtesy  ; 
and  if  the  poison  of  party-feeling  may  be  occasionally  de- 
tected sullying,  while  it  envenotns  them,  the  stain  is  but  tran- 
sient ;  for  the  dignity  of  their  position ,  as  organs  of  two 
great  parties,  embracing  in  their  ranks  all  the  property,  the 
rank,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  country,  precludes  any 
departure  from  a  subdued  though  earnest  tone  of  dissertation. 

The  view  of  the  immense  field  of   periodical  literature    in  ^ 
England,  of  which  the   present  essay  embraces  but   a   part, 
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(the  JBonrideration  of  the  charactw  and  effects  of  the  Newspa- 
per Press  DBiakiiig  the  subject  far  too  yolummous  for  one 
of  our  papers)  the  completion  of  which  we  hope  to 
present  to  our  readers  on  a  future  opportunity,  will  render 
necessary  a  distinction  between  the  degree  of  political  influence 
enjoyed  by  the  leading  reviews,  and  that  possessed  even 
by  the  most  able  of  the  daily  or  weekly  journals ;  the 
persuasive  or  converting  power  being  in  the  latter  case  far 
inferior  in  energy  :  indeed  it  may  be  asserted  that  while  the 
Review  leads ,  the  Newspaper  rather  expresses ^  public  opinion, 
a  point  of  distinction  which  we  hope  to  have  some  other 
and  fitter  opportunity  to  demonstrate. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  two  great  reviews,  and  devoted 
less  to  serious  discussion  than  to  a  mingling  of  grave  and  gay, 
with  the  frequent  relief  of  poetry,  tales,  and  the  lighter 
products  of  intellect,  is  « Blackwood's  Magazine. »  This,  like 
the  Quarterly,  is  th>e  advocate  of  existing  institutions;  a  journal 
which  has  supported  its  long>established  and  'European  repu- 
tation by  an  unvarying  degree  of  merit,  unparallelled,  we 
believe,  in  literary  ^history.  Among  the  multitude  of  great 
names  that  have  been  connected  with  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
may  be  mentioned  Scott;  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  long 
a  constant  contributor,  whose  tales  and  ballads  are  the  very 
essence  of  fun  and  pathos;  Professor  Wilson,  the  present  Editor, 
the  author  of  a  series  of  imaginary  conversations,  which  have 
long  excited  the  alternate  laughter,  tears,  and  admiration  of 
his  readers;  De  Quincey,  the  author  of  the  « Confessions,  of  an 
Opium-Eater  n,  one  of  the  most  striking  and  original  of  modem 
works  ;  the  learned  and  witty  Maginn,  and  a  host  of  other 
celebrated  persons.  In  Blackwood  too  appeared  that  series  of 
papers  of  such  engrossing  and  painful  interest,  the  « Diary  of 
a  Late  Physician,*  and  more  recently  a  tale  of  great  merit, 
(attributed  to  the  same  eloquent  author,  Mr.  Warren )  entitled 
«  Ten  Thousand  a- Year. «  < 

Advocating,  and  with  equal  ability,  the  same  political  doc- 
trines, « Eraser's  Magazine »  has,  during  a  career  of  forty  years 
sustained  an  increasing  reputation.  It  is  in  the  gay  and  caustic 
pages  of  Eraser  that  the  topic,  of  the  day  is  sure  to  be  found. 
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discussed  with  singular  smartness  and  electric  brilliancy  of 
effect;  while  its  Tales,  Poetry,  and  lighter  materials  are  inva- 
riablj  conceived  with  originality,  and  executed  with  a  strong 
and  delicate  touch. 

It  would  indeed  be  inconceivable  if  a  party,  strong  at  least 
in  numbers,  which  carries,  still  farther  than  the  Edinburgh, 
Whig  or  'soi-disant  Liberal  principles,  should  be  without  an 
organ  for  its  sentiments. 

The  Radical,  or  Ultra-Liberal,  doctrines  are  represented  by 
the  « Westminster  Review, »  a  quarterly  publication,  which 
developes  the  theories  of  its  supporters  with  considerable  talent, 
and,  in  general,  with  a  praise- worthy  moderation  of  language. 
This  journal  has  published  several  articles  of  remarkable  merit 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  Fine  Arts.  Into  that  innocent  and 
sacred  atmosphere  the  heated  breath  of  factious  passion  cannot 
intrude;  and  the  wild  rhapsodies  of  republicanism  give  place 
to  cool  and  elevating  discussions,  where  « moderate  varieties, 
and  brotherly  dissimilitudes »  (')  can  give  interest  without 
provoking  recrimination. 

Among  the  Monthly  journals,  all  more  or  less  replete  with 
wit  and  wisdom,  with  fun  and  pathos,  we  can  afford  to  notice 
only  the  «  New  Monthly «  ,  the  n  Metropolitan, »  and  then  Dublin 
University, »  Magazines ;  the  two  former  edited  by  two  of  our 
most  distinguished  and  popular  Novelists,  the  late  Theodore 
Hook,  and  Captain  Manryatt,  the  author  of  Peter  Simple.  As 
may  be  expected,  these  Magazines  contain  ample  indication  of 
the  genius  of  their  Editors  in  Romances  from  their  pen, 
continued  through  many  numbers.    ' 

We  cannot  resist,  in  this  place,  expressing  our  serious  dis- 
approval of  a  system  which  has  lately  become  general  in  our 
literature  ;  we  mean  the  practice  of  publishing  Novels  in  the 
monthly  parts  of  the  various  periodicals.  This,  we  think,  has 
a  most  injurious  effect  upon  the  work  so  placed  before  the 
public;  an  effect  equally  pernicious  to  the  author  and  the 
reader.  The  former  is  induced  to  make,  and  the  latter  to 
expect,  a  monthly  sacrifice  of  nature,  of  dramatic  arrangement, 

(*}  Villon,  Apology^  for  Smeotf  nrauw- 


and  of  go«d  tMfe,  to  the  eraTing  for  unnatural  excitement 
which  demands  that  each  numher  shall  containi  some  violent 
coup-4e-th^tre,  some  unexpected  explosion  of  incident,  to 
the  total  destruction  of  that  sustained  and  regulated  interest 
which  arises  from  a  well-concocted  and  maturely  deliberated 
Cable.  It  was  not  thus  that  the  Giants  of  En^ish  Romance 
conducted  their  drama,  —  Fielding,  Smollett,  Richardson,  and 
Scott.  Thej  were  not  compelled  to  fill  the  gaping  ravenous  maw 
of  the  public  Cerberus  with  these  intoxicating  and  indigestible 
gobbets  of  exaggerated  interest :  and  we  doubt  the  possibility 
of  any  writer,  howevei:  gifted,  however  conscientious,  being 
long  able  to  resist  the  temptation  afforded  by  this  system,  and 
to  abstain  from  agonizing  and  distorting  his  conceptions,  and  mis- 
taking the  writhings  of  morbid  frenzy  for  the  healthy  vigour 
of  good  sense  and  propriety. 

.  Independently  of  thus  pandering  to  thp  taste  Xor  violent 
excitement ,  this  practice  appears  objectionable  on  another 
account,  not  unworthy  of  notice,  though  arising  from  a  pe- 
cuniary consideration.  It  is  the  custom  for  the  publishers  of 
these  romances  (who  are  generally  the  publishers  also  of  the 
Review  in  which  they  thus  disjointedly  appear)  to  give  them 
to  the  Public  in  the  usual  form  of  « 3  vols :  post  Octavo » 
hfsfore  their  conclusion  has  appeared  in  the  periodical  *.  thus, 
by  a  paltry  trick  of  trade,  the  reader's  curiosity  to  know  the 
end  of  the  Romance,  is  made  his  inducement  to  purchase,  in 
effect,  the  same  work  twice  over.  We  are  surprised  that  authors 
of  distinction  should  allow  themselves  to.  be  the  instruments 
of  so  unprincipled  a  piece  of  commercial  ingenuity. 

Our  notice  would  not  be  complete  were  we  to  omit « Bentley's 
Miscellany, »  a  literary  pot-pourri  of  great  merit  and  original- 
ity, whose  gaieties  and  gravities,  in  prose  or  verse,  are  of  the 
highest  order  of  light  and  airy  amusement.  It  was  originally 
edited  by  Mr.  Dickens,  the  Author  of  the  •<  Pickwick  Papers,* 
«Nickleby,  •  and  other  works,  all  exhibiting  the  delicate  appre- 
ciation of  character,  power  and  flexibility  of  description,  and 
deep  humour,  which  have  gained  him  the  just  reputation  of 
being  the  Fielding  of  his  age;  but  at  present  it  is  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Ainsworth,    who  has  justified  the  choice  by 
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severd  Ramanea  of  striking-  pow«r.  N«r  mnA  the  ifuainland 
refined  wit  of  « ThomaB  Ing^dsbj »  pass  withmit  our  meed  of 
admiration^  whose  wild  and  wondrous  tales  of  goblin  pranks 
are,  like  the  Eallad-beok  of  old  Gawain  Donglas,  inll  of 
•  brownyis  and  bogiKs, »  and  are  reeonnted  with  a  drj  drollerj 
eqoallj  appropriate  and  inimitable. 

Of  the  number  of  periodicals  demoted  either  wholly  or  prin* 
elpally  to  criticism^  or  to  some  particular  object  of  professional 
interest,  it  will  be  suffiesdnt  to  enumeiate  the  titles.  The 
«  Literary  Gazette »  and  the « Athenseum, »  both  ^weekly  journals 
of  long  standing,  contain  short  and  lively  essays  on  topics 
of  momentary  interest,  emriched  besides  with  elaborate  reports 
of  the  transactions  of.  seieBtifio  societies.  The  « United  Service 
Journal"  chronicling  all  the  notabilia  of  the  Army  andNayy, 
occasionally  contains  articles  of  great  general  interest. 

The  « British  and  Foreign  Quarterly »  is  principally  devoted 
to  Continental  literature.  The  « Asiatic  Journal »  a  publication 
conducted' with  ability,  presents  us  with  full  intelligence  res- 
pecting the  gigantic  Eastern  Empire  of  Great  Britain. 

The  « Farmer'^  Magazine »  presents  us  with  agricultural,  the 
«Law>  with  legal  information;  the  « Phrenological »  is  devoted 
to  reading  the  dreams  of  Graniology. 

The  « Civil  Engineer*  brings  us,  tie  latest  news  from  the 
Harbour,  the  Work-shop,  or  the  Mine;  the  « Railway »  informs 
us  of  the  establishment  or  progress  of  one  more  filament  in 
that  immense  net-work  of  Iron  Roads  which  is  rapidly  covering 
the  whole  face  of  the  country.  The  « British  and  Foreign  Me- 
dical Review*  and  the  « Lancet*  give  us  the  most  interesting 
intelligence  from  the  hospital  and  the  dissecting-room  ;  the 
latter  proving  the  appropriateness  of  its  title  by  the  sharp- 
ness, the  brilliancy,  and  not  unfrequently  by  the  salutary 
effect  of  its  keen  and  stinging  strictures  on  the  practice 
of  the  Physician.  «  Tait's  •  and  «  Chambers'  *  Magazines 
provide  a  banquet  of  cheap  and  innocent  amusement  for  the 
Labourer  and  the  Artisan;  while  the  « Magazine  of  Domestic 
Economy*  contains  valuable  hints  for  the  careful  House- 
Keeper.  Last,  though  not  least,  we  mention  the  « Sporting 
Magazine,*    which   mingles   with  the   annals  of  the  Turf  and 
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the  Chasa  much   valuable   information  reelecting  the  breed, 
training  and  qualities  of  the  Horse  and  Dog. 

The  above  are  a  portion  of  the  sources  firom  whoice  this 
journal  will  draw  its  matter  *.  that  they  are  pure  and  abundant 
no  one  will,  we  think  depiy  ;  and  we  conclude  the  present 
essay  with  a  hope,  that  our  readers  will  find  that  the  difficult 
task  of  selecting  from  so  large  a  number  of  works  has  been 
performed  with  judgment ;  and  with  the  ptomise  (for  this  we 
may  be  allowed  to  make  without  the  imputation  of  vanity)  that 
the  pages  of  the  iSt-Petersburg  English  Review  will  never 
contain  a  word  which  can  raise  a  blush  upon  the  cheek  of 
matron  or  of  maid,  nor  cause  our  readers  to  regret  the  Exalted 
Patronage   with  which  its  establishment  has  been  honoured. 


HOFI  OF  THE  YELLOW  GIRDLE. 


Ho-Fi  had  a  strong  constitution  to  support  him  against  poi* 
soned  tea,  and  three  Chinese  physicians.  He  slowly  recovered 
from  their  effects. 

He  was  restored  once  more  to  his  fond  wife;  but  fond  as 
she  had  always  shown  herself,  So-Sli  could  not  prevent  the 
intrusiofn  into  her  mind  of  an  Unpleasant  suspicion  that  her 
afiTectionate  husband  lui^d  offered  her  poisoned  tea,  from  a  too 
great  solicitude  to  put  her  quite  out  of  reach  of  those  ugly  custom- 
ers, care  and  sorrow.  Long  befor^;  her  marriage,  surmises 
had  been  whispered,  which  had  even  rekched  her  ears,  that 
at  least  a  few  of  his  former  six  wives  « had  not  been  fairly 
dealt  with ,- »  but  no  one ,  wife  or  otherwise ,  volunteered  any 
evidence  against  him;  and  the  Chinese  had  not  arrived  at 
those  refinements  in  chemical  science  which  enable  our  Western 
luminaries,  by  distilling  a  bone,  or  making  a  fricassee  of  a 
muscle,  to  detect  the  millionth  part  of  the  shadow  of  nothing 
at  all,  in  one  who  is  supposed  to  have  died  by  poison. 

It  could  hardly  have  been  hinted,  that  a  man  was  such  a 
bluebeard,  without  strong  reason  assigned  for  so  supposing.  Per- 
haps, to  some  minds,  the  ntere  fact  of  his  having  been  mar- 
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lied  six  times,  and  having  in  every  instance  become  a  widow- 
er within  two  months,  may  suffice  to  justify  a  suspicion : 
but  if  a  motwe  should  be  sought  that  could  render  such  hei* 
nous  villany  probable,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  on  the 
marriage  of  a  Yellow  Girdle  he  is  allowed  by  his  cousin,  the 
Emperor,  a  sum, of  one  hundred  taels  (in  addition  to  his  usual 
stipend,)  to  assist  in  furnishing  his  house;  and  on  the  death 
of  his  wifQ,  0fm  l^nnifed  %^  twenty  more,  to  assist  in  fur- 
nishing her  sepulchre.  And  Ho-Fi  was  by  no  means  the  first 
of  whom  it  had  been  reported,  that  he  sought  by  a  succession 
of  such  profitable  marriages  and  deaths,  to  raise  his  very  in- 
considerable income  into  a  handsome  competency. 

So-Sli  could  not  avoid  a  suspieion  ;  but,  as  she  had  really 
loved  Ho-Fi,  she  tried  to  repress  it,  and  not  to  entertain  such 
evil  thoughts  as  must,  if  confirmed,  have  given  a  death-blow 
to  her  affection.  Still  she  was  haunted  by  a  fear  that  he 
might  endeavour  by  other  devices  to  lay  her  on  the  shelf  with 
his  former  wives,  whose  coffins,  like  the  volumes  of  a  work, 
were  ranged  side  by  side,  and  duly  numbered;  each  also  was 
inscribed  with  the  words,  « Wife  of  Ho-Fi, »  and  had  besides 
its  table  of  contents;   which,  indeed,   consisted  merely  of  the 

lady's  name. 

1  am  sorry  to  say,  that  had  So-81i  been  more  suspicious 
than  she  was,  she  would  therein  have  done  her  husband  no 
wrong.  There  was  nothing  he  so  earnestly  wished  as  to  have 
his  new  volume  firmly  put  up  in  a  camphor-wood  binding, 
and  neatly  lettered  to  match  the  others.  ^ 

Ho-Fi  remembered  an  incident  in  a  famous  Chinese  tragedy, 
an  ingenious  device  for  disposing  of  an  obnoxious  person, 
which  he  thought  he  might  turn  to  account.  He  procured  a 
savage  dog,  and  having  purphased  a  lady's  dress  of  peculiar 
colours,  and  another  of  similar  appearance,  but  inferior  qua- 
lity, he  filled  the  latter  with  straw,  bones,  and  offal,  and  on 
this  encouraged  his  dog  to  make  an  awful  attack.  The  d^ 
was  well  pleaded  with  the  prize  he  discovered  within  ,  and 
Ho-Fi  repeated  this  experiment  on  several  successive  days. 
When  he  considered  the  iinimal  to  be  sufficiently  familiarized 
with  the  figure,  he  tied  him  up,  and  kept  hira  some  time  with- 
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wtfl  foo4.  He  tben  Mde  a  presennt  to  hi9  Ikdy  rf  thcr  oAer 
drew,  and  expressed  a  desire  that  gke  iri|^  iimtfediatd^  indM 
k.  This»  not  however  vntil  she  kltd  examined  it  with  avif 
apprehensire  eye,  she  did :  and  he-  affefieted  te  be  ttiuclv  4^ 
lighted  at  behohUng  her  in  her  new  gaifment.  He,  hM^wever, 
pretended  to  have  businesB  which  woqM  call  Mm  from  homef 
for  an  honr,  and  lagged  that  she'  would  wait  big  retam  in  tf 
grotto  in  the  garden ;  he  partkularlj  revfaesled  that  she  would 
allow  no  one  to  open  a  chest  which  he  hadi  had  pfciced  in*  ^ 
court  of  the  house,  and  of  which  he  saM  the  fastiening  had 
been  accidentally  broken :  he  would  not  at  that  time  teH  her 
wlu|t  it  contained,  but  promised  to  do  so  by  and  by. 

When  So-SU  wab  left  alone,  she  communed  with  heitolf. 
•  Who  knows, «  she  said,  « whet  man-trap  or  spring-gun  my 
beloved  husband  may  haye  prepared  for  me  in  the  grotto? 
It  will  not,  I  fear,  be  wise  to  venture  thither.  And  what 
does  this  chest  contain  which  be  bafis  brought  hither,  and 
which  he  wishes,  to  keep  secret  from  me?  Now  I  would  wa- 
ger six  pots  of  pickled  earth-worms  that  he  has  concealed  ia 
that,  the  grave-clothes  which  he  intends  for  his  affectionalei 
So-Sli.  If  I  detect  him  in  such  a  purpose  I  will  positirely' 
request  my  fether  to  reason  with  him  on  the  TCry  ^great  iniT- 
propriety  of  all  such  modes  of  proceeding. » 

Forming  ibis  vig<m>us  determination,  So-SU  likewiae  resolved 
to  exMiine  the  chest  forthwith.  But  first  she  went  to  a  cage, 
in  which  was  her  husband's  bird  of  good  luck,  a  white-necked 
crow.  Ho-Fi  valued  this  bird  beyond  aU  his  earthly  posses- 
si<Mis ;  he  had  made  }i  tame,  and  had  attached  it  to  him,  and 
he  considered  that  whilst  he  possessed  it,  no  material  ill-for- 
tone  eould  befal  him.  So-Sli  frequently  fed  it,  and  it  had 
become  fond  of  her  also,  from  which  it  was  to  be  believed 
that  its  kindly  influence  would  extend  to  her.  She  took  it  now 
from  its  cage,  and  placed  it  on  her  wrist,  and  having  ten- 
dered it  a  kiss,  which  was  affectionately  received  and  recipro* 
cated,  she  went  into,  the  yard  to  discover  the  contents  of  the 
mysterioua  chest.  She  unhesitatingly  raised  the  lid;  but  let 
it  fall  agiain  with  j^at  precipitation  as  with  a  loud  growl  a 
savagid  dog  attemplsd  to  spring  from  within. 
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So-Sli  ran,  and  the  cover  of  the  cheat  having  fallen  on  the 
back  of  Bou-wou, — such  was  the  dog'^  name^ — she  was  able 
to  gain  a  few  paces  before  he  had  struggled  from  it.  He 
would,  however,  soon  have  made  rags  of  her  new  garment  in 
.  his  customary  search,  had  she  not,  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
seized  Ho-Fi's  bird  of  good  luck  by  the  neck,  and  whisking  it 
rapidly  three  times  round,  thrown  at  to  her  hungry  pursuer. 
He  jumped  aside  to  snap  at  it,  and  So-Sli,  reaching  the  door, 
closed  it  against  him,  and  secured  it  with  several  bolts. 

When  Ho-Fi  returned,  So-Sli  told  him  that  a  savage  dog 
had  got  loose  in  the  court,  and  that  his  bird  of  luck  had  va- 
nished. 

« As  I  looked  in  the  cage, »  she  said,  « suddenly  I  beheld  him 
wax  paler  and  paler,  till,  having  become  thinner  than  mist, 
he  passed  between  the  bars,  and  what  became  of  him  after  I 
cannot  at  all  tell. » 

Naughty  liltle  So-Sli  told  a  story  in  this. 

Ho~Fi  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  bird.  « Better, » 
said  he,  fto  lose  nine  wives  than  to  lose  a  bird  of  good 
luck.  •  And  inwardly  he  feared  lest  the  biird  of  good  ludc, 
having  thus  vanished  in  the  presence  of  So-Sli,  might  indicate 
the  calamity  he  most  dreaded,—- thaf;  he  should  lose  no  more 
wives. 

In  a  few  days,  however,  his  wits  were  again  at  work.  Find- 
ing that  So-Sli's  suspicions  were  awakened,  he  judged  it  best 
to  send  his  dog  back  to  the  place  in  which  he  had  been 
trained;  and  he  would  not  try  a  fresh  experiment  with  him. 

Another  week  had  passed;  it  was  evening,  and  the  shadows 
of  the  western  hills  were  gradually  extending  eastward  over 
the  richly  cultivated  fields.  This  last  fact  I  mention,  not  as 
necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  my  story,*  but  merely  because 
an  erroneous  opinion  seems  to  have  possessed  the  minds  of 
many,  that  shadows  are  unknown  in  China.  The  artists  of 
the  celestial  empire  exhibit  their  Iiopeful  character  by  omit- 
ting the  dark  side  of  every  picture.  They  would  make  yoa 
believe  that  Peter  Schlemil's  friend  had  walked  through  the 
land,  and  bought  shadow  and  shade,  every  inch  of  the  com- 
modity.    Foreigners,    however,    have  not  discovered  that  na- 
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tvTe  in  this  particular,  has  framed  for  China  laws  different 
from  those  in  operation  over  other  portions  of  the  globe:  but 
the  Chinese  seem  really  to  be  unaware  that  shadow  exists 
amoi^  them;  and  in  their' writings  and  discourse,  as  in  their 
pictures,  always  represent  their  country  as  an  all-enlightened 
land. 

It  was  evening;  arid  the  beautiful  So-Sli  was  sitting  in  a 
▼erandah,  very  diligently  engaged  in  embroidering  a  dress, 
and  chewing  betel,  when  Ho-Fi  approached,  and  assuming  all 
appearance  of  sudden  alarm  and  solicitude,  exclaimed. 

•  By  the  thumb-nails  of  Con-fut-tsee  you  cannot  be  well, 
my  sweetest  So-Sli.  I  charge  you,  by  all  that  is  most  moral, 
tell  me  what  ails  you?  Your  complexion  is  like  silk,  and  you 
must  n^eds  be  under  the  evil  influence  of  the  melancholic 
Saturn;  thence  cold  has  gained  a  predominancy  over  heat  in 
your  temperament,  and  dryness  over  moisture.  Go,  there- 
fore, to  your  chamber;  avoid  all  yellow  objects,  and  also 
those  of  gloomy  white;  you  had  better  indeed'  put  out  your 
lantern,  and  close  your  window,  that  you  may  see  nothing 
but  a  lively  black  about  you.  I  will  go  hence,  lest  the  hue 
of  my  girdle  exercise  a  malignant  effect  upon  you;  and,  if  you 
will  betake  yourself  to  bed,  I  will  send  hither  a  physician  of 
great  skill,  who  will  feel  your  pulses,  and  determine  from 
the  stars  what  medicines  you  should  use. » 

The  Chinese  possess  many  secrets  of  physical  science  quite 
unknown  to  the  philosophers  of  Europe.  Among  others  is  the 
mysterious  dependance  of  particular  colours  upon  particular 
planets;  yellow  upon  Saturn,  for  example,  and  black  upon 
Mercury.  White  is  their  mourning  colour;  and  black,  as  its 
opposite,  must  needs,  therefore,  be  regarded  among  them  as 
having  a  particularly  gay  and  agreeable  character. 

A  Chinese  physician  is  not  content  with  feeling  one  pulse 
of  his  patient;  he  must  feel  many.  From  each  he  learns 
somewhat  of  the  disease,  and  he  needs  no  other  indications  to 
guide  him.  It  is  a  simple  plan,  and  removes  most  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  beset  the  European  doctor  in  the  formation  of 
his  diagnosis  ;  pulse  with  him  is  everything ;  like  the  Brahmin 
he  lives  upon  pulse.     He  consults,  indeed,  the  planets,  as  we 
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M  some  centuries  mncm;  bnt  in  one  tking  he  reiembies  our 
modenfe  phannaeopeists,  that  bejond  all  gtavt  he  heUercs  in 
the  healing  virtaes  of  Mercury. 

So-Sli  wondered  what  the  solicrtude  of  her  husband  aMi|^ 
portend.  Was  Bofu-wou  awaiting  her  in  her  chamber,  andpre* 
paring  a  dose  of  bark  ?  « You  don't  bite  me  so  easily^  • 
thought  So-Sli  ;  and  she  entreated  Ho-Fi,  that  if  she  should 
iannediately  betake  herself  t#  bed,  he  would  retire  to  rest  at 
the  same  time?  He  eicused  himself  on  the  ground  that  he 
must  forthwith  call  a  physician,  and  thoegh  for  a  while  she 
made  some  objections  to  this^  having  a  great  dislike  ttf  d(»ctor's 
stuff  and  doctors's  learning,  which  she  classed  together  as  stuff 
and  nonsense,  she  gave  in  at  last,  as  he  seemed  to  wish  it 
particularly ;  and  she  told  him,  at  the  sanMi  time^  that  if  there 
was  anything  else  he  desired,  she  sincerely  wished  he  might 
get  it.  ' 

Ho-Fi  went  to  seek  the  physician  ;  and  So-Sli,  taking  a 
famlem,  and  having  glanced  in  a  mirror,  to  assure  herself  of 
what  aH  riong  Ae  had  strongly  suspected,  that  she  was  not 
m  yelh>w  as  silk,  went  to  her  chamber,  and  very  cautiously 
opened  the  door,  throwing  in^a  bone  before  she  would  en- 
ter, to  find  if  the  coast  were  clear.  A  bone,  do  you  note, 
ift  no  snch  poor  matter  but  that,  if  hungry,  a  dog  will  •  snap 
at  it. » 

N^  dog  snapped  at  the  bone,  and  So-Sli  ventured  into  the 
chamber  ;  she  moved  with  great  circumspection  about  it,  lest 
some  hidden  wire  should  catch  her  sweet  little  hoof,  and  up- 
ast  her ;  and  she  examined  the  room  with  the  utmost  care,  to 
cyncover  wAa£  danger  might  be  concealed  within  it ;  for  she 
had  fully  made  up  her  mind  that  there  was  some. 

She  exiaimined  the  chwmey  ;  she  pried  in  every  comer;  she 
turned  about  tbe  table  and  chairs ;  she  looked  in  the  oven 
under  the  bed.  The  oven  under  the  bed?  Yes,  truly;  the 
oven  was  under  the  bed.  So  to  place  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice in  the  Chinese  Empire,  ana  unquestionably  an  acute;  in 
one  side  of  a  Chamber  is  an  arched  recess,  in  which  is  pla- 
ced the  bed  on  a  raised  platform,  and  beneath  it  the  oven. 
What  a  very  cos;  thing  upon  a  winter's  night!  Thewanning** 
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pea  as  large  a«  the  mattress.  Yeu  put  y<Mir  bread  in  the 
oven,  and  liaTe  a  hot  roll  in  bed.  But  perhaps  this  practice 
nay  hare  done  something  towards  making  th^  Chinese  rather 
a  crust  J  people. 

She  detected  no  gunpowder-plot  in  the  oven  ;  no  shell  to 
put  her  in  mind  of  her  coffin.  The  Chinese  don't  understand 
much  about  shells.  Pertiaps  the  scientific  expedition  under 
Admiral  Elliott  may  yet  have  occasion  to  give  them  some  les- 
sons in  conchology. 

So-Sli  was  not  yet  satisfied.  « What,  •  said  she,  « an'  if  I 
find  needles  in  my  bed  ?  •  and  the  mere  idea  gave  her  a 
stitch  in  her  side.  She  lifted  the  bed-clothes,  but  let  them 
fall  again  much  more  quickly;  she  was  frightened,  but  she 
did  not  shriek.  She  gave  utterance  to.  a  little  gasping  cry, 
such  as  might  proceed  from  a  terrified  « suckingndove ; »  and 
she  did  not  run  away,  for  though  she  had  arrived  at  woman- 
hood, her  feet  were  as  those  of  an  infant.  However  she  tot- 
tered back  a  few  pa<!;es,  and  then  paused  to  consider  what 
she  should  do. 

But  what  had  she  seen  in  the  bed  ?  Had  any  of  you  seen 
it,  my  fair  readers,  the  apparition  of  the  old  gentleman's  tail, 
to  which  it  bore  a  very  marked  resemblance,  could  scarcely 
have  frightened  you  more.  It  was  a  huge  black  adder.  You 
must  not,  however,  suppose  that,  though  startled,  our  little 
celestial  lady  was  scared  at  all  in  the  same  degree  that  you 
would  have  been  ;  by  reason  that  she  had  been  on  most  fa* 
miliar  terms  with  many  of  his  kin  in  the  kitchen  ;  he  soon 
began,  in  her  mind's  eye,  to  assume  an  appearance  by  no 
means  unpleasing  :  that  ugly  black  cloak  was  loosened  from 
about  his  throat,  and  stripped  off ;  it  rustled  gradually  to  his 
tail,  and  revealed  beneath  a  delicate  white  skin.  He  grew 
IB  grace  as  he  lay  coiled  up  in  a  little  iron  cradle,  that  seem* 
ed  made  on  purpose  for  him.  This  having  been  laid  in  a 
warm  place,  he  got  lively,  and  his  antics  and  gesticulations 
became  infinitely  diverting;  but  when  at  last  he  had  exhaus- 
ted himself  with  this  amusement,  he  fell  into  a  torpor,  and 
being  then  plunged  into  a  warm  bath  of  milk  and  spices*^ — 

So-Sli  hobbled  quietly  out  of  the  room ;  she  called  a  fe- 
male servant,    and  sent  her  into  the   court  to  bring  a  young 
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rat  frQm  the  coop  ;  to  its  leg  they  tied  a  small  BUme^  and 
put  it  into  a  large,  long  earthen  pot  with  a  small  neck  ;  and  just 
peeping  under  the  clothes  of  the  bed,  to  see  whereabouts  the 
adder  lay,  they  thrust  this  in  with  the  mouth  towards  him. 
They  listened,  and  after  a  .time  fancied  that  they  heard  him 
glide  into  it,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  a  little  squeak  from 
ihe  rat ;  so,  cautiously  lifting  the  clothes,  they  suddenly  rai- 
sed the  jar  upon  the  end,  and  put  a  stopper  over  its  mouth. 
The  adder  was  in  for  a  fix :  « I  shall  'go  to  pot^' »  thought 
he ;  but  it  was  no  use  to  make  a  coil  about  it. 

So«-Sli  sat  up  to  wait  the  return  of  her  loving  and  liege 
lord  :  « I  shall  stay  by  him  a  little  yet, »  she  said  ;  « an  ad* 
der  shall  not  be  our  divider. » 

Two  or  three  hours  elapsed  ere  his  return :  he  bad  forgot- 
ten the  physician. 

As  he  entered;  he  seemed  startled  at  beholding  her.  «My 
dearest  So-Sli, »  he  said,  «how  is  it  that  you  have  not  retired 
to  bed,  as  I  requested  ?  Believe  me  you  act  most  dangerously 
in  neglecting  my  advice,  and  exposing  yourself  thus  tx>  the 
air  whilst  under  the  influence  of  these  cold  humours.  <»  , 

«Had  I  gone  to  bed,  as  you  bade  mev»,  she  answered,  •! 
should  but  have  got  from  my  cold  humours  into  a  very  hot 
one  ;  and  it  would  not  have  been  at  all  conducive  to  my 
comfort  or  my  health.  Whilst  you  were  absent  from  me, 
how  could  I  have  rested?  I  should  have  been  haunted  by 
dragons,  and  demons,  and  cockatrices.  Besides,  1  expected 
to  see  the  physician,  and  was  not  willing  that  he  should  vi- 
sit me  in  my  bed-chamber.  How  is  it  that  hecomos  not  with 
you  ? » 

« His  own  son  is  on  the  point  of  death, »  replied  Ho-Fi, 
and  I  could  not  induce  him  to  leave  bis  bedside  ;  but  he  de- 
sired that  you  should  not  rise  from  your  couch  whilst^  the 
cold  influence  was  upon  .you  ;  and  he  bade  me  to  spend  the 
night  in  watching  and  fasting  ;  and  at  midnight  to  gather 
certain  simples  on  the  hill  without  the  city,  from  which  to- 
morrow he  will  prepare  your  medicines.  I  conjure  you,  then, 
as  you  love  my  yellow*  girdle,  to  go  to  bed  without  more 
delay.. 
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So-SH  at  last  consented  to  go  to  bed  alone  ;  but  she  would 
not  do  so,  until  he  should  have  partaken  with  her  of  a  soup, 
which  she  said  she  had  prepai%d  for  him  with  great  care, 
feeling  that  it  would  be  .agreeable  to  him  after  being  so  long 
exposed  to  the  damp  of  the  night.  To  this  Ho-Fi  had,  for 
his  o\vn  part,  no  reasonable  objection  to  make  ;  but  for  her 
sake  wished  it  had  not  been  made,  and  earnestly  advised  her 
hj  no  means  to  take  any  part  of  it.  The  night  air  had  given 
Ho-Fi  an  appetite. 

So-Sli  promised  ;  they  sat  down  on  either  side  a  small 
table.  A  lantern  was  placed  upon  it,  and  the  soiip  was  brought 
in,  in  a  covered  bowl.  This  was  put  before  Ho-Fi  that  hfe 
might  help  himself,  and  he  had  placed  his  hand  upon  the 
cover,  when  So-Sli  accidentally  knocked  the  lantern  from  the 
table,  and  the  light  was  extinguished.  She  rose  suddenly 
from  her  chair  in  great  alarm,  and  in  doing  so  upset  the 
light  table,  and  the  soup-bowl  was  thrown  into  the  lap  of 
Ho-Fi.  He  endeavoured  to  catch'  his  supper  as  it  fell.  Un- 
happy Ho^Fi !  his  supper  caught  him  by  the  wrist,  and  made 
him  roar  with  agony.  So-Sli  knew  his  partiality  for  viper- 
soup,  but  had  forgotten  to  have  the  reptile  cooked. 

She  had  played  him  a  wor^  trick  than  her  country-woman, 
Dah-Lee-Lah,  practised  upon  her  lord  and  master,  the  cele- 
brated Sang-Song.  Dah-Lee-Lah  once  in  joke  cut  off  his  pig- 
tail whilst  he  slept',  and  presenting  it  to  him  at  dinner  in  an 
ewer,  asked  if  he  were  fond  of  jugged  hare. 

But  So-Sli  did  not  ^cape  with  impunity.  Ho-Fi  chased 
hei'  round  the  room,  and  driving  her 'at  last  into  a  corner, 
belaboured  her  for  some  time  in  an  unmerciful  manner,  till 
the  pain  oT  the  bite  in  his  wrist  made  him  fall  on  the  floor, 
and  beat  his  head  against  it.  Whilst  he  was  so  employed 
his  wife  stepped  upon  his  shoulder,  and  jumping  over  him, 
got  clear  out  of  the  house.  The  fright  she  was  in  gave  her 
power  to  run  as  never  before  her  legs  had  carried  her,  and 
that,  too,  without*  crutches.'  Fright  does  not  always  thus  as- 
sist us  in  getting  out  of  a  hobble. 

When  the  first  impetus  infused  by  fear  had  abated,  she 
assumed    somewhat    more  of  her  ordinary    walk,    which  was 
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much  such  as  that  of  a  calf  might  be,  if  a  calf  should 
attempt  to  go  on  only  its  hind  trotters.  She  was -seyeral 
times  hailed  by  the  watchmen  as.  she  passed  through  the  streets, 
but  they  allowed  her  to  proceed  ;  and  at  last,  sorely  spent 
with  the  fatigue  of  her  long  and  unsupported  tottering,  she 
reached  her  father's  hause. 

Poo-Poo    had    already    retired  to  rest.     He   was    angry  at  • 
being  thus  aroused,  but  his  indignation  was  beyond  all  bounds 
when   he    heard    his    daughter's    story.     «•  I  will  appeal, »    he 
said,  u  to  Peking  in  this  matter  ;   and  we  will  hang  Ho-Fi  in 
his  yellow  girdle. » 

Ho-Fi,  meanwhile,  when  the  first  paroxysms  of  pain  had 
subsided,  sent  for  a  barber-surgeon,  and  had  his  wrist,  which 
was  swollen  to  the  size  of  the  calf  of  his  leg,  examined  and 
dressed.  Moreover,  having  no  doubt  heard  of  that  ancient 
practice  in  chirurgery  which  cured  (he  wound  by  anointing 
the  weapon,  he  had  the  viper  dressed  also,  and  revenge  fur- 
nished an  excellent  sauce,  and  greatly  improved  his  supper. 

Poo-Poo,  according  to  promise,  made  his  appeal  to  the  Em- 
peror. As  Ho-Fi  boasted  his  relationship  to  the  imperial  fa- 
mily, this  was  the  properest  course,  though  the  local  courts 
were  not  forbidden  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  similar  cases. 
Commissioners  were  sent  from  Peking  to  investigate  the  affair. 

Ho-Fi,  and  his  wife,  their  domestics,  Poo-Poo,  and  a  few 
other  parties,  who  were  required  as  witnesses,  were  summon- 
ed before  the  tribunal.  Some  of  the  relatives  of  thfe  Yellow 
Girdle's  former  wives  also  took  care  to  be  present  in  the 
court. 

The  case  was  fully  examined.  Minute  evidence  was  enter- 
ed into  to  prove  that  Ho-Fi  had  in  various  ways  attempted 
the  life  of  his  lady  ;  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
their  marriage  were  set  forth-  by  Poo-Poo ;  So-Sli  gave  her 
evidence  with  great  perspicuity,  and  her  statements  respecting 
the  poisoned  tea  and  the  fierce  Bou-wou,  as  well  as  the  viper 
in  the  bed,  were  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  the  ser- 
vants. .  Some  amateur  witnesses  made  it  pretty  apparent  that 
Ho-Fi's  former  wives  had  all  of  them  been  Burked  and  Green- 
acred,    and    the  judges  and  jury    were    fully   satisfied  of  his 
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guilt.  The  defence  did  not  shake  their  confidence,  though  it 
made  faults  of  less  magnitude  apparent  in  some  other  parties. 
The  Terdict  of  the  court  having  been  submitted  to  Peking, 
the  following  proclamation  was  in  a  few  days  received  from 
the  Emperor,  the  SoA  of  Heaven,  and  Father  of  the  Celestial 
Empire.  It  was  addressed  to  all  his  subjects, — that  is  to  say, 
to  his  three  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  children. 

« Pekin  ;   the  sixth  month  ;    the  fourteenth  day  ;    the    fifty- 
eighth  year  of  the  Emperor  Ho-Ho. 

«  Unless  the  laws  be  exercised  even  on  the  imperial  kindred , 
they  will  not  be  obeyed. 

« When  the  mulberry  shall  degenerate  into  the  thorn,  it  is 
true  that  it  should  be  rooted  out. 

« Guilt  doth  not  escape  the  penetrating  search  of  IIo-Ho. 
Ho~Ho  halh  long  ears. 

« Ho-Ho  would  emulate  ,the  virtues  of  bis  father,  Ha-Ha, 
and  train  up  by  good  example  his^son,  He-He. 

m  It  hath  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Ho-Ho,  that  a  certain 
Yellow  Girdle,  named  Ho-Fi,  residing  in  the  city  of  Din-Din, 
not  respecting  the  imperial  pleasure,  so  often  proclaimed,  that 
all  shall  live  peaceably  together  without  committing  offences 
against  their  neighbours ;  hath  contumaciously  presumed  to  put 
six  wives  to  death  by  various  devices,  and  hath  in  like  manner 
attempted  the  life  of  a  seventh.  The  modes  of  their  deaths 
have  been  these  :  for  each  he  accounted  falsely.  The  first 
fell  from  a  rock  —  he  ascribed  it  to  female  giddiness  :  the 
second  was  drowned — he  said  that  she  died  of  drink  :  the  third 
was  hanged — he  spoke  of  her  tightness  of  breath  :  the  fourth 
was  poisoned — he  declared  she  was  not  careful  in  diet :  the 
fifth  was  starved — he  said  that  she  lived  too  low  :  the  sixth 
was  choked  with  her  share — he  gave  out  that  she  could  not 
say  herself  how  she  died,  ^j  these  evasions  he  for  a  while 
deluded  justice,  but  the  truth  hath  become  manifest;  the  chick- 
en hath  pipped  the  shell  (');  the  cat  can  no  longer  conceal 
the  kittens  ;  the  parrot  hath  moulted  ;  let  him  be  ashamed  of 
his  tail. 

(')   «  Eggs  are  close   things,    but   chickeus   >»iil    uut    at   last.  »     A    Chinese    pruverh» 
signifying  that  murder  will  oat.  — Ditis. 
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« But  it  is  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  justice  tliat  the  punish- 
ment should  bear  some  reference  to  the  particular  nature  of 
the  crime.  This  was  the  attempted  murder  of  his  seventh 
wife,  which  he  hath  essayed  by  poison,  by  a  dog,  and  by  a 
viper.  It  is  the  will,  then,  of  Ho-Ho,  that  Ho-Fi  be  punished 
in  this  manner  :  that  he  be  stung  to  death  by  adders,  and 
that  his  heart  be  filled  with  poison,  and  given  to  the^  dog 
Bou-wou.  In  consideration  of  his  former  enormities  it  is  fur- 
ther ordered,  that  his  body  be  cut  into  exceeding  small  pieces, 
one  of  which  shall  he  sent  to  every  square  mile  throughout 
the  empire,  and  stuck  upon  a  thorn.  That  his  ten  nearest 
relatives  be  put  to  death  also  ;  but  as  it  is  well  to  temper 
justice  with  mercy,  they  shall  be  merely  strangled.  His  wife 
So-Sli  shall  be  strangled  likewise.  His  servants  shall  submit 
each  to ,  two  hundred  strokes  of  the  bamboo ;  Poo-Poo,  the 
father  of  So-Sli,  shall  receive  five  hundred,  shall  wear  the 
wooden  collar  for  twelve^  calendar  months,  a  proper  reward 
for  his  heretical  doctrines  ;  the  allowance  of  pay  and  rice  to 
all  Yellow  Girdles  shall  cease  for  three  years;  and  the  prin- 
cipal mandarin  of  Hum  shall  be  hiing  up  in  his  house. » 

For  « hung  up  in  his  house, »  some  versions  of  the  procla- 
mation read  « suspended  in  his  office. » 

The  wind-up  of  this  enunciation  of  the  celestial  will  is  too 
h>ng  for  insertion  here;  it  exhibits  a  fine  struggle  between  a 
proper  humility  aud  conscious  wisdom. 

The  story  of  Ho-Fi  is  told.  Chinese  and  poetical  justice  go 
hand-in-hand.  His  name  has  long  been  universally  execrated 
throughout  the  Celestial  Empire.  The  Greeks  borrowed  it,  and 
among  them  ^o^i  was  an  expression  equivalent  to « O  thou  ser- 
pent ! »  Even  among  us  barbarous  inhabitants  of  the  isles  of 
the  Western  Ocean  «0  Fye,!  »  is  to  this  day  used  to  convey 
a  reproach. 

The  critics  perchance  may  address  it  to  me,  and  consider 
my  story  as  poo-poo  nonsense!  They  may  do  as  they  please, 
but  I  shall  sing 

«  Fo    SAVE    THE    EmPEROB!'* 

.  Bentlry's  Miscellanv.) 
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9keSkQE   OP   SBAS. — BOSPHOBUS— HELLESPONT QULF   OP   SALjUIIS. 


Darius,  (')  having  determined  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Scythians,  gave  orders  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  canal  of  Constantinople. 
This  bridge  was  placed  at  Chalcedon,  or,  as  Herodotus  conjec- 
tures, nearly  midway  between  Byzantium  and  the  temple  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Euxine,and  was  constructed  under  the  direction  of 
Mandrocles,  a  Samian,  who  executed  it  so  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Darius,  that  he  made  him  many  valuable  presents. 
With  the  produce  of  these  presents  Mandroclos  caused  a  re- 
presentation to  be  made  of  the  Bosphorus  with  the  bridge 
thrown  over  it,  and  the  king  seated  on  a  throne,  i-^viewing 
his  troops  as  they  passed.     This  he  afterwards  consecrated  in 

(')  Herodotus^  Melpomene. 
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the  temple  of  Juno,  with  an  inscription  paraphrased  hy  Beloe 
thus — 


Thus  was  the  fishy  Bosphorus  inclos'd. 
When  Satnian  Mandrocles  his  bridge  iinpos*d : 
Who  there,  obedient  to  Darius'  will, 
Approved  his  country's  fame,  and  private  skill. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  a  votive  of- 
fering,  and  of  an  artistical  commemoration  of  an  engineering 
work. 

Xerxes  the  successor  of  Darius,  in  his  previously  mentioned 
campaign  against  the    Greeks,    also    had  occasion   to  pass  the 
same  sea,  but  at  another  point.  (')     While  he  was  preparing 
to  go  to  Abydos,  numbers  were  employed  in  throwing  a  bridge 
over  the  Hellespont  from  Asia  to  Europe.     The  coast  toward 
the  sea    from    Abydos,    between  Sestos   and    Madytus  in   the 
Chersonese  of  the  Hellespont,  is  described  as  rough  and  woody; 
the  distance  from  Abydos  being  seven  stades,  or  nearly  a  mile. 
The  work  however  commenced  at  the  side  next  Abydos.     The 
Phoenicians  used  a  cordage  made   of  linen,  the  Egyptians  the 
bark  of   the    biblos.     The  bridge  was   no    sooner    completed 
than  a  great  storm  arose    which  destroyed  the  whole    work  ; 
which  when  Xerxes  heard,  he  ordered,  as  is  well  known,  the 
Hellespont   to  be  flogged,  and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  be    thrown 
into  it.     The  engineers  got  worse  off,  for  they  were  sentenced 
by  the  king  to  be  beheaded.     Our  historian  goes  on  to    say, 
with  some  naivete ,  that   a  bridge  was  then  constructed  by  a 
different  set  of  engineeirs — which  we  should  naturally  imagine; 
for  it  is  difficult    to    conceive  how  men  who    were  beheaded, 
could  very  easily  preside  at  works  a  la  Saint   Bexiis.     The 
mode  employed,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  out,  was  to  connect 
together  ships  of  different  kinds,  some  long  vessels  of  fifty  oars, 
others  three-banked  galleys.     These  were  arranged  in  a  double 
row,  one    set  transversely,    but  the  other  in  the    direction  of 
the  current.     When  these  vessels    were    firmly    connected  to 

('}  Herodotus,   PoKhymni*. 
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each  other,  they  were  secured  on  each  side  by  anchors  of  great 
strength;  they  left  however  openings  in  three  places,  sufficient 
to  afford  a  passage  for  light  vessels,  which  might  have  occa- 
sion to  sail  into  the  £uxine  or  from  it.  Having  performed 
this,  they  extended  cables  from  the  shore,  stretching  them 
upon  large  capstans  of  wood,  for  which  purpose  they  did  not 
employ  a  number  of  separate  cables,  but  united  two  of  white 
flax  with  four  of  biblos.  These  were  alike  in  thickness,  and 
apparently  so  in  goodness,  but  those  of  flax  were  in  propor- 
tion much  the  more  solid,  weighing  not  less  than  a  talent  to 
a  cubit,  in  expression  showing  that  the  ancients  knew  how 
to  appreciate  the  qualities  of  cordage.  When  the  pass  was 
thus  secured,  they  sawed  out  rafters  of  wood,  making  their 
length  equal  to  the  space  required  for  the  bridge ;  these  they 
laid  in  order  across  upon  the  extended  cables,  and  then  bound 
them  fast  together.  They  next  brought  unwrought  wood, 
(Causcines  qy?)  which  they  placed  very  regularly  upon  the  raf- 
ters :  over  all  they  threw  earth,  which  they  raised  to  a 
proper  height,  and  finished  all  by  a  fence  on  each  side,  that 
the  horses  and  other  beasts  of  burden  might  not  be  terrified 
by  looking  down  upon  the  sea.  Two  ways  were  thus  made, 
one  on  each  set  of  boats;  on  one  of  these  ways,  namely,  the 
northern ,  the  infantry  and  cavalry  passed,  and  over  the  southern 
the  camp-followers  and  the  baggage.  The  bridge  was  after- 
wards destroyed  by  a  storm. 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  campai^,  Xerxes  contem- 
plating flight,  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  the  Athenians,  he 
made  an  effort  to  connect  the  island  of  Salamis  with  the  con- 
tinent, joining  for  this  purpose  the  PhoBnician  transports  together 
to  serve  both  as  a  bridge  and  a  wall. 

BRIDGE. EUPHRATES BRICKS. 

Babylon,  (')  being  divided  by  the  river  Euphrates  into  two 
distinct   parts,  whoever    wanted  to  go    from  one  side   to  the 

(')  HerodolDt,  Clio. 
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Other  was  obliged  to  pass  the  water  in  a  boat.  To  remedy  this 
general  inconvenience,  and  it  is  mentioned  by  the  historian  as  an 
expedient  not  usual,  Nitocris,  Queen  of  Babylon,  determined 
upon  building  sL  bridge,  from  which  period  we  may  date  the 
formation  of  permanent  bridges  as  a  part  of  engineering. 
Having  procured  a  number  of  large  stones,  she  changed  the 
course  of  the  river,  directing  it  into  a  canal  prepared  for  its 
reception,  and  so  into  a  large  marsh  or  reservoir.  The  natural 
bed  of  the  river  being  thus  made  dry,  the  embankments  on 
each  side  near  the  centre  of  the  city  were  lined  with*  bricks, 
hardened  with  fire.  Upon  this  we  may  remark  that  the 
Babylonians  used  two  kinds  of  bricks,  the  common  brick,  baked 
in  the  sun,  and  another  brick  burned  in  a  furnace  ;  this  latter 
kind  was  most  probably  used  on  this  occasion,  as  the  more 
durable.  Nitocris  then,  with  the  stones  before  prepared,  erec- 
ted a  number  of  piers,  strongly  compacted  with  iron  and 
lead ;  on  these  piers  a  platform  was  laid,  which  was  removed 
at  night  to  prevent  communication  between  the  diJQerent  quar- 
ters of  the  city.  The  bridge  being  completed,  the  river  was 
allowed  to  return  to  its  natural  bed.  This  work,  according  to 
Diodoriis  Siculus,  was  five  furlongs  in  length. 

EMBANKMENTS. ECPHKATES^-ACES-^SL0ICE8. 

Nitocris,  just  mentioned,  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of 
several  other  remarkable  works,  some  of  which  are  however 
doubtful.  Being  fearful  of  the  ambition  of  the  Medes,  she  is 
said,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  communication  with  them 
by  the  Euphrates,  to  have  diverted  the  course  of  the  river 
above  Babylon,  by  sinking  a  number  of  canals,  and  givincr  it 
a  winding  shape.  To  restrain  the  river  on  each  side,  she 
raised  banks,  which  are  described  as  wonderful  on  account  of 
their  enormous  height  and  substance.  A  large  lake  or  reser- 
voir is  also  attributed  to  this  queen,  its  circumference  beinir 
stated  at  fifty  miles,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  her 
works  were  confiined  to  reclaiming  part  of  a  natural  marsh  or 
to  securing  the  banks;  these  she  lined  with  stones  brought 
thither  for  that  purpose. 
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Herodotus  relates  in  his  tbiird  hook  an  account  of  operations 
on  the  river  Aces,  on  which  doubt  has  been  thrown,  but  which, 
whether  true  or  false,  will  be  equally  interesting  as  illustrating^ 
the  engineering  opinions  of  the  atffcients.     He  sajs  that  there 
is  in  Asia  «  large  plain  surrouiidied  on  evefry  part  by  a  ridge 
of  hills,  through  which  there  are  &fe  different  apertures.     It 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Chorasfvriaiis,  who  inhabit  those  hilly 
in    common   with  the  Hyrcsmians,    Parthians,    Sarangensians, 
and  Thomaneans;  but  after  tfa^'  suhjefefibn  of  these  nations  to 
Persia,  it  became  the  property  'of  the  great  king.     Prom  these 
surrounding    hills  there  issues  a  large  river  called  Aces  :  this 
formerly,  being  conducted  through  the  openings  of  the  moun- 
tain, watered   the    several    countries  before    mentioned.     But 
when  these    regions  came  under    the  power  of  the  Persians,    v 
the   apertures  were  closed,  and  gates  placed  at  each  of  them, 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  river,  from  which  expression  we 
infer  that  the  Persians  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  sluices. 
Thus  on  the  inner  side,  from  the  ivaters  having  no  issue,  the 
plain  became   a  sea,    and  the  neighbouring  nations,  deprived 
of  their  accustomed  resource,  were  reduced  to  extreme  distress 
from  the  want   of  water.     In  winter  they,  in  common  with 
other  nations,  had  the  benefit  of  the  rains,  but  in    summer, 
aifter  sowing   their  millet   and  sesame,  they    required   water, 
bnt  in  vain.     Not 'being  assisted  in  their  distress,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  both  sexes  hastened  to  Persia,  and  presenting  themselves 
before  the  palace  of  the  king,  made  loud  complaints.     In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  monarch  directed  the  gates  to  be  opened 
towards  those  parts  where  water  was  most  immediately  wanted, 
ordering  them  again    to  be    closed  after  the    lands  had    been 
sufficiently  refreshed  ;  the  same  was  done  witk  respect  to  them 
all,  beginning  where  moisture  was  wanted    the  most.     This, 
however,  was  only  granted  in  consideration  of  a  large  donation 
over  and  above  the  usual  tribute. 

That  the  Persians  were  well  acquainted  with  the  operation 
of  damming,  appears  also  by  other  instances.  Xerxes  having 
examined  the  Peneu^,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  inquired  whether 
it  could  be  conducted  to  the  sea  by  any  other  channel,  and 
received  from  his  guides,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the   . 
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country,  llus  reply  :  «A8  TJnessaly,  O  King,  U  on  every  side 
encircled  by  mountains,  the  Peneus  can  haye  no  other  com- 
munication with  the  sea.  •  « The  Thessalians, »  Xerxes  is  said 
to  have  answered,  « are  a  sagacious  people.  They  have  been 
careful  to  decline  a  contest  for  many  reasons,  and  particularly 
as  they  must  have  discerned  that  their  counU'y  would  affoid 
an  easy  conquest  to  an  invader.  All  that  would  be  necessary 
to  deluge  the  whole  of  Thessaly,  except  the  mountainous  parts, 
would  be  to  stop  up  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  thus  throw 
back  its  waters  upon  the  country. » 


(  Civil  Enqinebr.) 


ADVENTURES  OF  DEERSLAYER. 


DEATH  OF  THE  RED  MAN.  (') 


Day  had  fairly  dawned  before  Deerslayer  opened  his  eyes. 
This  was  no  sooner  done  than  }ie  started  up,  and  looked  about 
him  with  the  Eagerness  of  one  who  suddenly  felt  the  impor- 
tance of  accurately  ascertaining  his  precise  position.  His  rest 
had  been  deep  and  undisturbed  ;  and  when  he  awoke,  it  was 
with  a  clearness  of  intellect,  and  a  readiness  of  resources  that 
were  much  needed  at  that  particular  moment.  The  sun  had 
not  jisen,  it  is  true,  but  the  vault  of  heaven  was  rich  with 
the  winning  softness  that  « brings  and  shuts  the  day, »  while 
the  whole  air  was  filled  with  the  carols  of  birds,  the  hymns 
of  the  feathered  tribe.  These  sounds  first  told  him  the  risks 
he  ran.  The  air,  for  wind  it  could  scarcely  be  called,  was 
still  light,  it  is  true,  but  it  had  increased  a  little  in  the  course 

(')  Vrom  die  forUwoming  ronoieet  eolidad  «  The  BtertUytrtO  hj  Mr.  Cooper. 
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of  the  night,  and  as  the  canoes  were  mere  feathers  on  the 
water,  they  had  drifted  twice  the  expected  distance.;  and,  what 
was  still  more  dangerous,  had  approached  so  near  the  base 
of  the  mountain  that  here  rose  precipitously  from  the  eastern 
shore,  as  to  render  the  carols  of  the  birds  plainly  audible. 
This  was  mo>  the  worst.-  The  third  canoe  had  taken  the  same 
direction,  and  was  slowly  drifting  towards  a  point  where  it 
must  most  inevitably  touch,  unless  turned  aside  by  a  shift  of 
wind,  or  human  hands.  In  other  respects  nothing  presented 
itself  to  attract  attention,  or  lo.  awaken  alarm.  The  castle 
stood  on  its  shoal,  nearly  abreast  of  the  canoes,  for  the  drift 
had  amounted  to  miles  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  the 
bark  lay  fastened  to  its  piles,  as  both  had  been  left  $o  many 
hours  before. 

As  a , matter  of  course,  Deerslayer's  attention  was  first  given 
to  the  canoe  ahead.  It  was  already  quite  near  the  point,  and 
a  very  few  strokes  of  the  paddle  sufficed  to  tell  him  that  it 
must  touch  before  he  could  possibly  overtake  it.  ^ust  at  this 
moment,  too,  the  wind  inopportunely  freshened,  rendering  the 
drift  of  the  light  craft  much  more  rapid  and  certain.  Feeling  the 
impossibility  of  preventing  a  contact  with  the  land,  the  young 
man  wisely  determined  not  to  heat  himself  with  unnecessary 
exertions  ;  but,  first  looking  to  the  priming  of  his  piece,  he 
proceeded  slowly  and  warily  towards  the  point,  taking  c»e  to 
make  a  little  circuit,  that  he  might  be  exposed  on  only  one 
side,  as  he  approached. 

The  canoe  adrift,  being  directed  by  no  such  intelligence, 
pursued  its  proper  way,  and  grounded  on  a  small  sunken  rock, 
at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  yards  from  the  shore.  Just 
at  that  moment  Deerslayer  had  got  abreast  of  the  point,  and 
turned  the  bows  of  his  own  boat  to  the  land  ;  first  casting 
loose  his  tow,  that  his  movements  might  be  unencumbered. 
The  canoe  hung  an  instant  on  the  rock  ;  then  it  rose  a  hair's 
breadth  on  an  almost  imperceptible  swell  of  the  water,  swung 
round,  floated  clear,  and  reached  the  strand.  All  this  the 
young  man  noted,  but  it.  neither  quickened  his  pulse,  nor 
hastened  his  hand.  If  any  one  had  been  lying  in  wait  for 
the   arrival  of  the  wnif,   he  must  be   seen,  and  the   ijitmost 
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caatkm  in  approaching  tho  shor^  became  indispensable  ;  if  no 
one  was  in  andnish,  faurrj  was  unnecessary.  The  point  being 
nearly  diagonally  opposite  to  the  Indian  encampment,  be 
hoped  the  last,  though  the  former  was  not  only  possible ,  but 
probable;  for  the  sarages  were  prompt  in  adopting  all  tba 
expedients  of  their  particular  modes  of  warfare,  and  quite 
likely  had  many  scouts  searching  the  shore&  for  craft  4o  carry 
them  off  to  the  castle.  As  a  glance  at  the  lake  from  any 
height  or  projection  would  expose  the  smallest  object  on  ,  its 
surface,  there  was  little  hope  that  either  of  the  canoes  could 
pass  unseen  ;  and  Indian  sagacity  needed  no  instruction  to  tell 
w&ich  way  a  boat  or  a  log  would  drift  when  the  direction  of 
the  wind  was  known.  As  Deerslayer  drew  nearer  to  the  land, 
the  stroke  of  his  paddle  grew  slower,  his  eye  became  more 
watchful,  and  his  ears  and  nostrils  almost  dilated  with  the 
effort  to  detect  any  lurking  danger.  'Twas  a  trying  moment 
for  a  novioe,  nor  was  there  the  encouragement  which  even 
the  timid  sometimes  feel  when  conscious  of  being  observed 
and  commended.  He  was  entirely  alone,  thrown  on  his  own 
resources,  and  was  cheered  by  no  friendly  eye,  emboldened 
by  no  encouraging  voice.  Notwithstanding  all  these  circum* 
stances,  the  most  experienced  veteran  in  .forest  warfare  could 
not  have  conducted  himself  better.  Equally  free  from  reck- 
lessness and  hesitation,  his  advance  was  marked  by  a  sort  of 
philosophical  prudence,  that  appeared  to  render  him  superior 
to  all  motives  but  those  which  were  best  calculated  to  effect 
his  purpose.  Snch  was  the  commencement  of  a  career,  in 
forest  exploits,  that  afterwards  rendered  this  man,  in  his  way, 
and  under  the  limits  of  his  habits  and  opportunities,  as  renowned 
as  many  a  hero  whose  name  has  adorned  the  pages  of  works 
more  celebrated  than  legends  simple  as  ours  can  ever  become. 
When  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  Deerslayer 
rose  in  the  canoe,  gave  three  or  four  vigorous  strokes  with 
the  paddle,  sufficient  of  themselves  to  impel  the  bark  to  land, 
and  then  quickly  laying  aside  the  instrument  of  labour,  he 
seized  that  of  war.  He  was  in  the  very  act  of  raising  the 
rifle,  when  a  eAiarp  report  was  followed  by  the  buzz  of  a 
ballet  that  passed  so  near  hisiiiody  as  to  cause  him  iavolun- 
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tarily  to  start.  The  nert  iiutant  Deerslayer  staggered,  md  fell 
his  whole  length  in  the  hottom  of  the  canoe.  A  yell-^-it 
came  from  a  single  voice — followed,  and  an  Indian  leaped 
from  the  bushes  upon  the  open  area  of  the  point,  bonn^ng 
towards  the  canoe.  This  was  the  moment  the  joung  m^ 
desired.  He  rose  on  the  instant,  and  lerelled  his  own  rifle  ^ 
at  his  uncoyered  foe  ;  but  his  finger  hesitated  about  pulliag 
the  trigger  on  one  whom  he  held  at  such  a  disadvantage. 
This  little  delay  probably  saved  the  life  of  the  Indian,  who 
bounded  back  into  the  cover  as  swiftly  as  he  had  brokm  out 
of  it.  In  the  mean  time  Deerslayer  had  been  swiftly  afH- 
proaching  the  land,  and  his  own  canoe  reached  the  point  just 
as  his  enemy  disappeared.  As  its  movements  had  not  been 
directed,  it  touched  the  shore  a  few  yards  from  the  other 
boat ;  and  though  the  rifle  of  his  foe  had  to  be  loaded,  there 
was  not  time  to  secure  his  prize,  and  to  carry  it  beyond 
danger,  before  he  would  be  exposed  to  another  shot.  Under 
the  circumstances,  therefore,  he  did  not  pause  an  instant,  but 
dashed  into  the  woods  and  sought  a  cover. 

On  the  immediate  point  there  was  a  small  open  area,  partly 
in  native  grass,  and  partly  beach,  but  a  dense  fringe  of  bushes 
lined  its  upper  side.  This  narrow  belt  of  dwarf  vegetation 
passed,  one  issued  immediately  into  the  high  and  gloomy  vaults 
of  the  forest.  The  land  was  tolerably  level  for  a  few  hun- 
dred feet,  and  then  it  rose  precipitously  in  a  mountain-side. 
The  trees  were  tall,  large,  and  so  free  from  under-brush  that 
they  resembled  vast  columns  irregularly  scattered,  upholding 
a  dome  of  leaves.  Although  they  stood  tolerably  close  together 
for  their  ages  and  size,  the  eye  could  penetrate  to  considerable 
distances ;  and  bodies  of  men  even ,  might  have  engaged 
beneath  their  cover  with  concert  and  intelligence. 

Deerslayer  knew  that  his  adversary  must  be  employed  in 
re-loading,  unle^  he  had  fled.  The  former  proved  to  be  the 
case,  for  the  young  man  had  no  sooner  placed  himself  behind 
a  tree  than  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  arm  of  the  Indian, 
his  body  being  concealed  by  an  oak,  in  the  very  act  of  for- 
cing the  leathered  bullet  home.  Nothing  would  have  been 
easier  than  to  spring  forward  and  decide  the  afbir  by  a  close 
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anauU  on  his  unprepared  foe;  but  every  feeling  of  Beerslayer 
reyolted  at  such  at  step,  although  his  own  life  had  just  been 
attempted  from  a  cover.  He  was  yet  unpractised  in  the  ruth- 
less expedients  of  savage  warfare,  of  which  he  knew  nothing 
except  by  tradition  and  theory,  and  it  struck  him  as  an  unfair 
advantage  to  assail  an  unarmed  foe.  His  colour  had  heightened, 
his  eye  frowned,  his  lips  were  compressed,  and  all  his  ener- 
gies were  collected  and  ready  ;  but,  instead  of  advancing  to 
fire,  he  dropped  his  rifle  to  the  uspal  position  of  a  sportsman 
in  readiness  to  catch  his  aim,  and  muttered  to  himself,  un- 
orascious  that  he  was  speaking. — 

•  No,  no  —  that  may  be  red-skin  warfare,  but  it's  not  ^ 
Christian's  gifts.  Let  the  miscreant  charge  ,  and  then  we'll 
take  it  out  like  men  ;  for  the  canoe  he  must  not,  and  sfudl 
not  have.  No,  no;  let  him  have  time  to  load,  and  God  will 
take  eare  of  the  right ! » 

All  this  time  the  Indian  had  been  so  intent  on  his  own 
movements  that  he  was  even  ignorant  that  his  enemy  was  in 
the  wood.  His  only  apprehension  was,  that  the  canoe  would 
be  recovered  and  carried  away  before  he  might  be  in  readiness 
to  prevent  it.  He  had  sought  the  cover  from  habit,  but  was 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  fringe  of  bushes,  and  could  be  at  the 
margin  of  the  forest,  in  readiness  to  fire,  in  a  moment.  The 
distance  between  him  and  his  enemy  was  about  fifty  yards, 
and  the  trees  were  so  arranged  by  nature  that  the  line  of  sight 
was  not  interrupted,  except  by  the  particular  trees  behind 
which  each  party  stood. 

His  rifle  was  no  sooner  loaded  than  the  savage  glanced 
around  him,  and  advanced  incautiously  as  regarded  the  real, 
but^  stealthily  as  respected  the  fancied  position  of  his  enemy, 
until  he  was  fairly  exposed.  Then  Deerslayer  stepped  from 
behind  his  own  cover,  and  hailed  him. 

■  This-a-way,  red-skin  ;  this-a-way,  if  you  're  looking  for 
me,  ■  he  called  out.  « I  'm  young  in  war,  but  not  so  young 
as  to  stand  on  an  open  beach  to  be  shot  down  like  an  owl, 
by  daylight.  It  rests  on  yourself  whether  it's  peace  or  war 
atween  ua ;  for  my  gifts  are  white  gifts,  and  I  'm  not  one  fii 
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them  that  thinks  it  valiant  to  slaj  human  nnrtab,  M^y^  ^ 
the  woods. » 

The  savage  was  a  good  deal  startled  by  this  sadden  dis- 
covery of  the  danger  he  ran.  He  had  a  little  knowledge  of 
English,  however,  and  canght  the  drift  6t  the  other's  meaning. 
He  was  also  too  well  schooled  to  helray  alarm,  but,  drop* 
ping  the  butt  of  his  rifle  to  the  earth ,  with  an  air  of  con- 
fidenee,  he  made  a  gesture  of  lofty  courtesy.  All  this  was 
done  with  the  ease  and  self-posseasion  of  one  aocustOB^d  to 
consider  no  man  his  superior.  In  the  midst  of  this  consum- 
mate acting,  however,  the  volcano  that  raged  within  caused 
his. eyes  to  glare,  and  his  nostrils  to  dilate,  like  those  of  some 
wild  beast  that  is  suddenly  prevented  from  taking  the  fatal 
leap. 

« Two  canoe, »  be  said,  in  the  deep  guttural  tones  of  his 
race,  holding  up  the  number  of  fingers  he  mentioaad,  by  way 
of  preventing  mistakes  ;  «one  for  you — one  for  me.» 

■  No,  no,  Mingo,  that  will  never  do.  You  own  neither, 
and  neither  shall  you  have,  as  long  as  I  can  prevent  it.  1 
know  it 's  war  at  ween  your  people  and  mine,  but  that 's  no 
reason  why  human  mortals  should  slay  each  other,  like  savage 
creatures  that  meet  in  the  woods  ;  go  your  way,  then,  and 
leave  me  to  go  mine.  The  world  is  large  enough  for  us 
both;  and  when  we  meet  fairly  in  battle,  why,  the  Lord  will 
order  the  fate  of  each  of  us. » 

« Good ! »  exclaimed  the  Indian ;  « my  brother  missionary — 
great  talk  ;  all  about  Manitou.  •> 

•  Not  so — not  so,  warrior.  I'm  not  good  enough  for  the 
Moravians,  and  am  too  good  for  most  of  the  other  vagabonds 
that  preach  about  in  the  woods.  No,  no, — 1  'm  only  a  hunti^r, 
as  yet,  though  afore  the  peace  is  made,  'tis  like  enough  there  11 
be  occasion  to  strike  a  blow  at  some  of  your  people.  Still, 
I  wish  it  to  be  done  in  fair  fight,  and  not  in  a  quarrel  about 
the  ownership  of  a  miserable  canoe. » 

« Good!  My  brother  very  young-^but  he  very  wise.  Little 
warrior— great  talker.     Chief,  sometifnes,  in  coiracil.  ■ 

«I  don't  know  this,  nor  do  I  say  it,  Indian, «  returned 
Deerslayer,  colouring   a  little  at  the   ill-concealed  saircasm  of 
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the  oiher's  manner ;  •  I  look  forward  to  a  Kfe  in  the  woods, 
and  I  only  hope  it  may  be  a  peaceable  one.  All  young  men 
must  go  on  the  war-path,  when  there's  occasion,  but  war  isn't 
needfally  massacre.  I've  seen  enough  of  the  last  this  very 
night  to  know  that  Providence  frowns  on  it ;  and  I  now  invite 
you  to  go  your  own  way,  while  I  go  mine  ;  and  hope  that 
we  may  part  fri'nds.  • 

«  Good!  My  brother  has  two  scalp — grey  hair  under  t'  other. 
Old  wisdom — young  tongue.  •» 

Here  the  savage  advanced  with  confidence,  his  hand  extended, 
his  face  smiling,  and  his  whole  bearing  denoting  amity  and 
respect.  Deerslayer  met  his  offeired  friendship  in  a  proper 
spirit,  and  they  shook  hands  cordially,  each  endeavouring  to 
assure  the  other  of  his  sincerity  and  desire  to  be  at  peace. 

« All  have  his  own,  •  said  the  Indian ;  « my  canoe,  mine  ; 
your  canoe,  your'n.  Go  look  ;  if  your'n,  you  keep  ;  if  mine, 
I  Keep.  N 

« That's  just,  red-skin;  though  you  must  be  wrong  in 
thinking  the  canoe  your  property.  Howsever,  seein'  is  believin', 
and  we  '11  go  down  to  the  shore,  where  you  may  look  with 
your  own  eyes  ;  for  it 's  likely  you  '11  object  to  trustin'  alto- 
gether to  mine. » 

The  Indian  uttered  his  favourite  exclamation  of  •tgood!" 
and  then  they  walked  side  by  side  towards  the  shore.  There 
was  no  apparent  distrust  in  the  manner  of  either,  the  Indian 
moving  in  advance,  as  if  he  wished  to  show  his  companion 
that  he  did  not  fear  turning  his  back  to  him.  As  they  reached 
the  open  ground  the  former  pointed  towards  Deerslayer's  boat, 
and  said  emphatically — 

«No  mine — pale-face  canoe.  This  red-man's.  No  want 
other  man's  canoe — want  his  own. » 

«  You  're  wrong,'  rednskin, — you  're  altogether  wrong.  This 
canoe  was  left  in  old  Butter's  keeping,  and  is  his'n  according 
to  all  law,  red  or  white,  till  its  owner  comes  to  claim  it. 
Here  's  the  seats  and  the  stitching  of  the  bark  to  speak  for 
themselves.  No  man  ever  know'd  an  Indian  to  turn  off  such 
work.  •» 

VOL.   I.  17 
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•  Good!  My  brother  little  old  —  big  wisdom.  Indian  no 
make  him.    White  man's  work^ » 

« I  'm  glad  you  think  so,  for  holding  out  to  the  contrary 
might  have  made  ill  blood  atween  ns  ;  every  one  having  a 
right  to  take  possession  of  his  own.  I  '11  just  shove  the  canoe 
out  of  reach  of  dispute  at  once ,  as  the  quickest  way  of  set- 
tling difficulties. » 

While  Deerslayer  was  speaking  he  put  a  foot  against  the 
end  of  the  light  boat,  and  giving  a  vigorous  shove,  he  sent 
it  out  into  the  lake  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  where,  taking 
the  true  current,  it  would  necessarily  float  past  the  point,  and 
be  in  no  further  danger  of  coming  ashore.  The  savage  started 
at  this  ready  and  decided  expedient,  and  his  companion  saw 
that  he  cast  a  hurried  and  fierce  glance  at  his  own  canoe,  or 
that  which  contained  the  paddles.  The  change  of  manner, 
however;  was  but  momentary,  and  then  the  Iroquois  resumed 
his  air  of  friendliness,  and  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 

•(  Good!  »  he  repeated,  with  stronger  emphasis  than  ever. 
«  Young  head,  old  mind.  Know  how  to  settle  quarrel.  Farewell, 
brother.  He  go.  to  house  in  water — muskrat  house — Indian 
go  to  camp  ;  tell  chiefs  no  find  canoe. » 

Deerslayer  was  not  sorry  to  hear  his  proposal,  for  he  felt 
anxious  to  join  the  females,  and  he  took  the  offered  hand  of 
the  Indian  very  willingly.  The  parting  words  were  friendly; 
and,  while  the  red  man  walked  calmly  towards  the  wood,  with 
the  rifle  in  the  hollow  of  his  arm,  without  once  looking  back 
in  uneasiness  or  distrust,  the  white  man  moved  towards  the 
remaining  canoe,  carrying  his  piece  in  the  same  pacific  man- 
ner, it  is  true,  but  keeping  his  eyes  fastened  on  the  movements 
of  the  other.  This  distruM,  however,  seemed  to  be  altogether 
uncalled  for,  and,  as  if  ashamed  to  have  entertained  it,  the 
young  man  averted  his  look,  and  stepped  carelessly  up  to  kis 
boat.  Here  he  began  to  push  the  canoe  from  the  shore,  and 
to  make  his  other  preparations  for  departing.  He  might  have 
been  thus  employed  a  nunute,  when,  happening  to  turn  his 
face  towards  the  land,  his  quick  and  certain  eye  told  him  at 
a  glance  the  imminent  jeopardy  in  which  his  life  was  placed. 
The  black,  ferocious  eyes  of  the  savage  were  glancing  on  him. 
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tike  those  of  the  crouching  tiger,  through  a  small  opening  in 
the  bushes,  and  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle  seemed  already  to  be 
opening  in  a  line  with  his  own  body. 

Then,  indeed,  the  long  practice  of  Deerslayer  as  a  hunter 
did  him  good  servic^e.  Accustomed  to  fire  with  the  deer  on 
the  bound,  and  often  when  the  precise  position  of  the  animal's 
body  had  in  a  manner  to  be  i guessed  at,  he  used  the  same 
expedients  here.  To  cock  and  poiise  his  rifle  were  the  acts  of 
a  single  moment,  and  a  single  motion  ;  then  aiming  almost 
without  sighting,  he  fired  into  the  bushes  where  he  knew  a 
body  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  sustain  the  appalling  countenance, 
which  alone  was  visible.  There  was  not  time  to  raise  the 
piece  any  higher,  or  to  take  a  more  deliberate  aim.  So  rapid 
were  his  movements;  that  both  parties  discharged  their  pieces 
at  the  same  instant,  the  concussions  mingling  in  one  report. 
The  mountains,  indeed,  gave  back  but  a  single  echo.  Deer- 
slayer dropped  his  piece,  ajud  stood,  with  head  erect,  steady 
as  one  of  the  pines  in  the  calm  of  a  June  morning,  watching 
the  result ;  while  the  savage  gave  the  yell  tbat  has  become 
historical  for  its  appalling  influence,  leaped  through  the  bushes, 
and  came  bounding  across  the  open  ground,  flourishing  a 
tomahawk.  Still  Deerslayer  moved  not,  but  stood  with  his 
unloaded  rifle  fallen  against  his  shoulders,  while,  with  a  hun- 
ter's habits,  his  hands  were  mechanically  feeling  for  the  powder- 
horn  and  charger.  When  about  forty  feet  from  his  enemy, 
the  savage  hurled  his  keen  weapon  ;  but  it  was  with  an  eye 
so  vacant,  and  a  hand  so  unsteady  and  feeble,  that  the  young 
man  caught  it  by  the  handle  at  it  was  flying  past  him.  At 
that  instant  the  Indian  staggered,  and  fell  his  whole  length 
upon  the  ground. 

« I  know'd  it — I  know'd  it!  •  exclaimed  Deerslayer,  who  was 
already  preparing  to  force  a  fresh  bullet  into  his  rifle  ;  u  I 
know'd  it  must  come  to  this  as  soon  as  I  had  got  the  range 
from  the  creatur's  eyes.  A  man  sights  suddenly,  and  fires 
<[uick,  when  his  own  life's  in  danger  ;  yes,  I  know'd  it  would 
come  to  this.  I  was  about  the  hundredth  part  of  a  second 
too  quick  for  him,  or  it  might  have  been  bad  for  me !  The 
riptyle's    bullet  has  just  grazed  my   side— but   say  what  you 
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will  for  or.  again  'em,  a  red-skin  is  b j  no  means  as  sartaia 
with  powder  and  ball  as  a  white  man.  Their  gifts  donH 
seem  to  lie  that-a-way.  Even  Chingachgook,  great  as  he  is 
in  other  matters,  isn't  downright  deadly  with  the  rifle. 

By  .this  time  the  piece  was  reloaded,  and  Deerslayer,  after 
tossing  the  tomahawk  into  the  canoe,  advanced  to  his  yictim, 
and  stood  over  him,  leaning  on  his  rifle  in  melancholy  atten- 
tion. It  was  the  first  instance  in  which  he  had  seen  a  man 
fall  in  battle — it  was  the  first  fellow--creature  against  whom 
he  had  ever  seriously  raised  his  own  hand.  The  sensations 
were  novel ;  and  regret,  with  the  freshness  of  our  better 
feelings,  mingled  with  his  triumph.  The  Indian  was  not  dead, 
though  shot  directly  through  the  body.  He  lay  on  his  back 
motionless,  but  his  eyes,  now  full  of  conciousness,  watched 
each  action  of  his  victor — as  the  fallen  bird  regards  the  fow- 
ler— jealous  of  every  movement.  The  man  probably  eicpected 
the  fatal  blow  which  was  to  precede  the  loss  of  his  scalp  ;  or, 
perhaps  he  anticipated  that  this  latter  act  of  cruelty  would 
precede  his  death.  Deerslayer  read  his  thoughts ;  and  he  found 
a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  relieving  the  apprehensions  of  the 
helpless  savage. 

« No,  no,  red-skin,  n  he  said ;  «  you  've  nothing  more  to  fear 
from  me.  I  am  of  a  Christian  stock,  and  scalping  is  not  of 
my  gifts.  I  '11  just  make  sartain  of  your  rifle,  and  then  come 
back  and  do  you  what  sarvice  I  can.  Though  here  I  can't 
stay  much  longer,  as  the  crack  of  three  rifles  will  be  apt  to 
bring  some  of  your  devils  down  upon  me. » 

The  clo^e  of  this  was  said  in  a  sort  of  a  soliloquy,  as  the 
young  man  went  in  quest  of  the  fallen  rifle.  The  piece  was 
found  where  its  owner  had  dropped  it,  and  was  immediately 
put  into  the  canoe.  Laying  his  own  rifle  at  its  side,  Deerslayer 
then  returned,  and  stood  over  the  Indian  again. 

••  All  inmity  atween  you  and  me 's  at  an  ind,  red-skin,  ^  he 
said ;  tt  and  you  may  set  your  heart  at  rest  on  the  score  of 
the  scalp,  or  any  further  injury.  My  gifts  are  white,  as  I've 
told  you  ;  and  I  hope  my  conduct  will  be  white  also!  >• 

Could  looks  have  conveyed  all  they  meant,  it  is  probable 
Deerslayer 's  innocent  vanity,  on  the  subject  of  colour,  would 


; 


* 
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haye  been  rebuked  a  little ;  but  he 'comprehended  the  gratitude 
that  was' expressed  in  the  eyes  of  the  dying  savage,  without 
in  the  least  detecting  the  bitter  sarcasm  that  struggled  with 
the  better  feeling. 

« Water! »  ejaculated  the  thirsty  and  unfortunate  creature  ; 
•  give  poor  Indian  water. » 

•  Ay,  water  you  shall  have,  if  you  drink  the  lake  dry. 
I  '11  just  carry  you  down  to  it,  that  you  may  take  your  fill. 
This  is  the  way,  they  tell  me,  with  all  wounded  people — 
water  is  their  greatest  ^comfort  and  delight. » 

So  saying,  Deerslayer  raised  the  Indian  in  his  arms,  and 
carried  him  to  the  lake.  Here  he  first  helped  him  to  take  an 
attitude  in  which  he  could  appease  his  burning  thirst ;  after 
which  he  seated  himself  on  a  stone,  and  took  the  head  of 
his  wounded  adversary  in  his  own  lap,  and  endeavoured  to 
soothe  his  anguish  in  the  best  manner  he  could. 

>  It  would  be  sinful  in  me  to  teir  you  your  time  hadn't 
come,  warrior, »  he  commenced,  « and  therefore  I  '11  not  say  it. 
You've  passed  the  middle  age  already,  and,  considerin'  the 
sort  of  lives  ye  lead,  your  days  have  been  pretty  well  filled. 
The  principal  thing,  now ,  is  to  look  forward  to  what  comes 
next.  Neither  red-skin  nor  pale-face,  on  the  whole,  calculates 
much  on  sleepin'  for  ever ;  but  both  expect  to  live  in  another 
world.  Each  has  his  gifts,  and  will  be  judged  by 'em,  and 
I  suppose  you  've  thought  these  matters  over  enough,  not  to 
stand  in  need  of  sarmons  when  the  trial  comes.  You  '11  find 
your  happy  hunting-grounds,  if  you  've  been  a  ju^t  Indian;  if 
an  unjust,  you  '11  meet  your  desarts  in  another  way.  I've 
my  own  idees  about  these  things;  but  your 're  too  old  and 
exper'enced  to  need  any  explanations  from  one  as  young* 
as  I.  n 

•  Good!*  ejaculated  the  Indian,  whose  voice  retained  its 
depth  even  as  life  ebbed  away;  •young  head— >old  wisdom!* 

« It 's  sometimes  a  consolation  when  the  ind  comes,  to  know 
that  them  we  've  harmed ,  or  tried  to  harm ,  forgive  us.  I 
suppose  natur'  seeks  this  relief,,  by  way  of  getting  a  pardon 
on  'arth;  as  we  never  can  know  whether  He  pardons,  who 
is  all  in  all,  till  judgment  itself  comes.     Now,  as  for  myself, 
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I  overlook  altogether  your  designs  ag'in  mj  life ;  first,  because 
no  liarm  came  of  'em  ;  next ,  because  it  *s  your  gifts,  and 
trainin',  and  I  ought  not  to  have  trusted  you  at  all;  and, 
finally  and  chiefly,  because  I  can  bear  no  ill-will  to  a  dying 
man,  whether  Heathen  or  Chri^ian.  So  put  your  heart  at 
ease,  so  far  as  I  'm  consarned ;  you  know  best  what  other 
matters  ought  to  trouble  you,  or  what  ought  to  give  you 
satisfaction  in  so  trying  a  moment. » 

It  is  probable  that  the  Indian  had  some  of  the  fearful 
glimpses  of  the  unknown  state  of  being  which  God  in  mercy 
seems  at  times  to  afford  to  all  the  human  race ;  but  they  were 
necessarily .  in  conformity  with  hb  habits  and  prejudices.  Like 
most  of  his  people,  and  like  too  many  of  our  own,  he  thought 
more  of  dying  in  a  way  to  gain  applause  among  those  he 
left,  than  to  secure  a  better  state  of  existence  hereafter.  While 
Deerslayer  was  speaking,  his  mind  was  a  little  bewildered, 
though  he  felt  that  the  intention  was  good;  and  when  he  had 
done,  a  regret  passed  over  his  spirit  that  none  of  his  own 
tribe  were  present  to  witness  his  stoicism  under  extreme  bodily 
suffering,  and  the  firmness  wilh  which  he  met  his  end.  With 
the  high,  innate  courtesy  that  so  often  distinguishes  the  Indian 
warrior,  before  he  becomes  corrupted  by  too  much  intercourse 
with  the  worst  class  of  the  white  men,  he  endeavoured  to 
express  his  thankfulness  for  the  other's  good  intentions,  and 
to  let  him  understand  that  they  were  appreciated.. 

«Good!»  he  repeated,  for  this  was  an  English  word  much 
used  by  the  savages — «good — young  head  :  young  hearty  too. 
Old  heart  tough  ;  no  shed  tear.  Hear  Indian  when  he  die, 
and  no  want  to  lie — what  he  call  him?" 

« Deerslayer  is  the  name  I  bear  now,  though  the  Delawares 
have  said  that  when  I  get  back  from  this  war-path  I  shall 
have  a  more  manly  title,  provided  I  can  'arn  one.  >* 

« That  good  name  for  boy — poor  name  for  warrior.  He 
get  better  quick.  No  fear  therein — the  savage  had  strength 
sufficient  under  the  strong  excitement  he  felt,  to  raise  a  hand, 
and  tap  the  young  man  on  his  breast — «eye  sartain — finger 
lightning — aim,  death — great  warrior,  soon.  No  Deerslayer— 
Hawkeye — Hawkeye— Uawkeye.     Shake  hand. » 
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Deenlajer — or  Hawkeye,  m  fk^  youth  vtm  Ihen  first  named  ^ 
for  in  after  years  be  bore  the  appellation  tbroagbout  all  that 
region-^Deerslayer  look  (he  band  of  the  savage,  whose  last 
breath  was  drawn  in  that  adilude,  gazing  in  admiration  at  the 
countenance  of  a  stranger,  who  bad  shown  so  mach  readiness, 
skill,  and  firmness,  in  a  scene  that  was  equally  trying  an<f 
novel.  When  the  reader  remembers  it  is  the  highest  gratifi* 
cation  an  Indian  can  receive  to  see  bis  enemy  betray  weakness, 
he  will  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  conduct  which  had 
extorted  so  great  a  concession,  at  such  a  moment. 

«His   spirit   has  fled] »   said '  Deerslayer,    in    a   suppressed, 
melancholy  voice.     «Ah*8   me! — Well,   to  this  we  must   aH 
come,  sooner  or  later;  and  he  is  happiest,  let  his  skin  be  of 
what  colour  it  may,  who  is  best  fitted  to  meet  it.     Here  lies 
the  body  of,  no  doubt,  a  brave  warrior,  and  the  soul  is  ail- 
ready  flying   towards   its  heaven,  or  hell,  whether  that  be  a 
happy  hunting-ground,  or  a  place  scant  of  game;  regions  of 
glory,  according  to  Moravian  doctrine,  or  flames,  or  fire.    So 
it   happens,    too,  as   regards  other   matters!     Here   have  old 
Hutter  and  Hurry  Harry  got  themselves  into  difficulty ,  if  they 
haven't  got  themselves  into  torment  and  death,  and  all  for  a 
bounty  that  luck  ofiers  to  me  in  what  many  would  think  a 
lawful   and    suitable    manner.     Kut   not   a   farthing  of  such 
money  shall  cross  my  hand.     White  I  was  born,    and  white 
will    I  die;  clinging   to  colour  to    the  last,  even  though  the 
Ring's  Majesty,    his  governors,  and  all  his  councils,    both  at 
home  and  in  the  colonies,  forget  from  what  they  come,  and 
all  for  a  little  advantage  in  warfare.     No — no,  warrior;  hand 
of  mine  shall  never  molest  your  scalp,  and  so  your  soul  may 
rest  in  peace  on  the  p'int  of  making  a  decent  appearance,  when 
the  body  comes  to  join  it,  in  your  own  land  of  spirits. 

Deerslayer  arose  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken.  Then  he  placed 
the  body  of  the  dead  man  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  its  back 
against  the  little  rock,  taking  the  necessary  care  to  prevent  it 
from  falling,  or  in  any  way  settling  into  an  attitude  that 
might  be  thought  unseemly  by  the  sensitive,  though  wild 
notions  of  a  savage.  When  this  duty  was  performed,  the 
young  man  stood  gazing  at  the  grim  countenance  of  his  fallen 
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foe  in  a  sort  of  melancholy  abstraction.  As  was  his  practice, 
however,  a  habit  gained  by  living  so  much  alone  in  the  forest, 
he  then  began  again  to  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  aloud. 

•  I  didn't  wish  your  life,  red-skin,  i>  he  said,  «but  you  left 
me  no  choice  atween  killing,  or  being  killed.  Each  party 
acted  according  to  his  gifts,  I  suppose,  and  blame  can  light 
on  neither.  You  were  treacherous,  according  to  your  natur' 
in  war,  and  I  was  a  little  OTersightful,  as  I'm -apt  to  be  in 
trusting  others.  Well,  this  is  my  first  battle  with  a  human 
mortal,  though  it's  not  likely  to  be  the  last.  I  have  fou't 
most  of  the  creatur's  of  the  forest,  such  as  bears,  woWes, 
painters  and  catamounts,  but  this  is  the  beginning  with  the 
red-^kins.  If  I  was  Indian  bom,  now,  I  might  tell  of  this', 
or  carry  in  the  scalp,  and  boast  of  the  expl'ite  afore  the  whole 
tribe ;  or,  if  my  inimy  had  only  been  even  a  bear,  't  would 
have  been  nat'ral  and  proper  to  let  everybody  know  what  had 
happened;  but  I  don't  well  see  how  I'm  to  let  even  Chin- 
gachgook  into  this  secret,  so  long  as  it  can  be  done  only  by 
boasting  with  a  white  tongue.  And  why  should  I  wish  to 
boast  of  it,  after  all?  It 's  slaying  a  human  creatur',  although 
he  was  a  savage  ;  and  how  do  I  know  that  he  was  a  just 
Indian  ;  and  that  he  has  not  been  taken  away  suddenly  to 
anything  but  happy  hunting-grounds.  When  it's  onsartain 
whether  good  or  evil  has  been  done,  the  wisest  way  is  not  to 
be  boastful  —  still,  I  should  like  Ghingachgook  to  kAow  thai 
I  haven't  discredited  the  Delawares,  or  my  training.  • 


THE  SURGEON'S  SONG. 


The  Turn-Key  may  tell,  iu  his  darksome  cell 
How  the  Mwderer  moans  in  his  sleep; 
When  the  measured  toll 
Hath  entered  his  9oul, 
Of  the  Bell  so  stern  and  deep: 
He  may  hrag»  I  ween,  of  the  Stghta  he  hath  seen, 

He  may  hrag  of  his  Fetters  height^ 
But  a  braver  sheen  hath  tlie  Scalpel  keen, 
In  the  Surgeon^s  hand  so  white. 

The  Hangman  may  vaunt,  in  his  blithesome  chaunt. 
How  the'starkeit  limbs  grow  weak— 
Of  the  Felon's  Eye— 
Of  the  Agony— 
The  Struggle-the  stifled  Shriek ; 
He  may  brag,  I  ween,  of  the  Sights  he  hath  seen, 

He  may  brag  of  his  Halter  strong; 
But  braver  yet  is  the  Tourniquet, 
And  the  Bandage  soft  and  long. 

The  Sextofn  may  boast  of  the  howling  Ghost, 
That  sits  by  the  Templar  a  grave. 

Of  the  Worm  so  fat. 

And  the  swinking  Rat, 
That  feast  in  the  Coffin  brave : 
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He  may  brag^  I  ween,  of  the  Sights  he  hath  seen, 
He  may  brag  of  his  Pick  and  Spade; 

But  I  delve  more  deep,  more  gold  I  reap, 
With  the  glittering  Lancet-blade. 


The  Soldier  hath  stood,  through  a  day  of  blood. 
Like  a  rock  in  a  roaring  gale; 
With  stealing  tread 
Glide  I  to  his  bed— 
"Why  tumeth  his  cheek  so  pale? 
He  may  brag,  I  ween,  of  the  Wars  he  hath  seen, 

He  may  be  brag  of  his  Lion-Might— 
One  touch  so  bland,  of  the  Surgeon's  hand, 
And  he  screams  like  a  tortured  Sprite. 

On  the  Bride's  pale  cheek  is  a  feverish  streak, 
And  her  eye  hath  an  awful  glow; 
For  with  fiery  fang. 
The  Cancer-pang 
Is  at  work  in  her  breast  of  snow : 
She  may  brag,  I  ween,  of  how  fair  she  has  been, 

She  may  brag  of  her  Suitors  gay— 
When  my  Knife  she  shall  spy,  and  my  peering  Eye, 
For  a  quiet  grave  she'll  pray. 

All  yield  then  of  right,  the  Fetter  bright. 
The  Halter,  and  the  Spade, 
The  Soldier's  Lance, 
And  Beauty's  Glance, 
To  the  Surgeon's  polished  Blade: 
Then  sing  «Long  Life  to  the  gallant  Knife,* 

With  his  pale  and  thirsty  gleam— 
His  slender  form  may  he  ever  warm 
In  the  darksome  living  Stream! 


THE  SPANISH  GIPSIES. 


— « It  would  appear  as  though  gipsies,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, came  into  the  world  for  no  other  end  or  purpose  than 
to  be  thieves :  their  parents  before  them  are  thieves,  they 
grow  up  among  thieves,  the  art  of  thieving  is  their  study, 
and  they  finish  with  being  thieves,  rogues  and  robbers  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  ;  and  the  love  and  practice  of  theft  are  in 
their  case  a  sort  of  inseparable  accidents,  ceasing  only  with 
death. »  Such  is  the  sweeping  judgment  passed  upon  the  Gi- 
thnos  or  gipsies  of  Spain  by  Cervantes,  at  the  opening  of  his 
beautiful  tale  the  Gitanilla.  This  censure  it  is  true,  is  not 
borne  out  in  the  progress  of  the  story  by  the  conduct  of  the 
fascinating  heroine  Preciosa,  even  though  her  fictitious  grand- 
mother is  said  to  have  instructed  her  « in  all  her  gipsy  tricks, 
and  devices  for  fraud  and  robbery : »  but  the  graces  and  vir- 
tues of  that  all-accomplished  fair-one  can  hardly  be  alleged  in 
their  exculpation,  since  the  denouement  discovers  her  to  be 
(like  Victor  Hugo's  Esmeralda,  of  whom  she  is  the  prototype) 
no  true  daughter  of  Egypt,  but  the  stolen  child  of  a  Spanish 
grandee.    Severe,  however  as  is  the  denunciation  of  Cervantes, 

• 

f*)  Th«  Zinctli;  or  ao  aocoant  of  the  Gipfiet  of  Spain;    with  an  Original  Collec* 
lion  of  their  Songs  and  Poetry,    and  a    copioas    Dictionary   of    their   Language.     By 
George  Borrow,  late  agent  of  the  Brttiah  and  Foreign  Bihie  Society  in  Spain,  i  toI. 
ISmo.    London,    i  1. 
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« 

it  falls  far  short  of  the  list  of  enormities  attributed  to  the  Gi- 
tAnos  in  the  present  work,  by  one  who  has  enjoyed  such  op- 
portunities of  observing  the  manners  and  scrutinizing  the  feel- 
ings of  that  wild  and  singular  race,  as  have  rarely,  if  ever 
before,  fallen  to  O^e  lot  of  a  Bu$nQj  (*]  <ir  stranger;  and  whose 
devotioii  4e  Cntanismo,  could  only  be  accotintted  for  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  gipsies  themselves,  by  his  soul  having,  in  some 
previous  state  of  being,  inhabited  the  corporeal  tenement  of 
one  of  their  errate  or  blood.  For  twenty  years,  as  he  informs 
us,  he  has  been  in  constant  habits  of  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  Roma,  (*)  « who  are  certainly, »  (as  he  naively  observes,) 
a  very  mysterious  people,  come  from  some  distant  land  no 
mortal  knowis  why  ;  and  who  made  their  first  appearance  in 
Europe  at  a  dark  period,  when  events  were  not  so  accurately 
'  recorded  as  at  the  present  time. » 

This  i^exata  qaocstio  of  the  origin  of  the  gipsies,  and  the 
causes  which  prompted  their  migration  into  Europe,  has  been 
left  by  Mr.  Borrow  almost  untouched;  and  the  few  allusions 
he  has  made  to  it  do  not  throw  much  light  on  the  subject  ('). 
At  the  present  day  the  Spaniards  in  general  consider  the  GitA- 
nos  as  descendants  of  the  Moriscos,  apparently  for  no  other 
reason  than  their  dark  complexion,  their  disregard  of  Chris- 
tianity,   and    their   having  a  peculiar   language   among  them- 

^'')  Tlie  word  used  in  Sp«n!8h  Romany,  or  gipsy-tonguo,  to  indicate  all  who  are 
not  gipsies — in   (he  EngliA  dialect  the  phrase  is  Tororo. 

[*)  Mam,  |>).  Boma,  <rtho  husbands  or  married  men,r>  is  (be  ncuhnal  deaigaatMn 
of  die  gipfi«i  in  4d4  parts  or  the  morld»  tfaoagk  they  bear  ether. looal  oanesm  ififfe^ 
rent  coantries.  May  not  the  vulgar  phrase  ram  be  originally  identical  vith  this 
word — a  (cm/n-Iookingn  man,  implying  one  with   the   features  of  a  gipsy? 

[')  A  quotation  Is  given  at  vol.  I  p.  3'^  from  the  life  of  Timour  by  Arabsha ,  as 
defliom^atmg  the  erisleiiee  of  gipaiee  at  SannrlMMd  at  that  period,  and  tli^  exlirpw 
tioB  by  T'i««our.  The  iverd  Zimgetr,  however,  o«  ▼hiek.this  mfereoce  retfts,  is  ifmpd 
oely  in  a  aingle  knewa  MS.,  and  is  dismissed  as  erroneous  by  the  editor  Manger  : 
and  even  if  we  admit  it,  its  more  obvious  signification  would  be  amen  of  Zun^artan 
ae  western  Mognlisran.  lis  faet,  tiofwiihatanding  the  author's  high  attaiments  as  ae 
Oriental  linguist,  his  acquaintance  with  Eastern  history  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
accorale.  At  vol.  II.  p.  113,  note»  we  are  told  that  Timoor,  who  waa  a  bigoted 
Moslem  from  his  cradle,  « abandoned  the  eld  religion  of  the  steppes,  a  kind  of  fetisk 
or  sorcery,  and  became  a  Mahometas,  to  obtain  pepularity  among  thesfi  soldiei^. 
(Torcomans  and  Persians.) 
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ml^e^^  unintelligible  to  the  other  natives  of  Spain.  But  the 
clo^  affinity  of  all  •  the  seven  jargons  or  dialects  of  this  Ian* 
guage,  however  disguised  or  corrupted  by  that  or  other  na- 
tioiis,  to  the  Sanscrit  stock,  points  out  India  as  their  veritable 
father-land  ;  while  the  large  proportion  of  Sclavonian  words 
incorporated  with  it  shows  that  they  halted  in  the  eastern  re- 
gions of  Europe,  (where  they  are  still  most  numerous,)  for 
some  years  before  they  continued  their  progress  towards  the 
weist,  and  tUb  is  nearly  the  sum  of  what  is  certainly  known 
of  their  earlier  history.  Some  have  imagined  them  to  have 
been  natives  of  Moultan  and  Guzerat,  driven  from  their  natfve 
iaad  by  the  sword  of  Timour  ;  but  this  hypothesis  cannot 
wM  be  reconciled  with  the  date  of  their  appearance  in  En* 
rope,  which  coincides  so  nearly'  with  the  conquests  of  that 
scourge  of  Asia,  as  scarcely  to  afford  due  time  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  long  pilgrimage  It  may  also  be  urged  as 
improbable,  that  they  should  have  directed  their  flight  through 
Persia,  then  immediately  subject  to  the  Tartar  conqueror,  in- 
stead of  choosing  the  safer  route  towards  the  'Dekkan,  where 
his  destroying  arms  never  penetrated.  The  Zitwali  themselves, 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  degraded  race  without  writings 
or  records,  « are  unable  to  give  any  rational  account  of  them- 
selves, and  preserve  no  recollection  of  the  places  where  their 
forefathers  wandered.  In  default  of  traditions  of  their  own, 
they  have  even  adopted  the  fables  current  among  Uie  hated 
Burner  from  which  they  have  concocted  the  following  wild 
'  legend  of  their  expatriation  from  Choi  or  Egypt — in  allusion 
to  the  popular  belief  which  attributes  to  them  an  Egyptian 
descent  t— 

••  There  was  a  great  king  in  Egypt,  and  his  name  was  Pha- 
raoh (*).  He  had  numerous  armies,  with  which  he  made  war 
on  all  countries,  and  conquered  them  all.  And  when  he  liad 
conquered  the  entire  world,  he  became  sad  and  sorrowful;  loi 
as  he  delighted  in  war,  he  no  longer  knew  on  what  to  em- 
ploy himself.     At  last  he  bethought   him  on  making  war  on 

(*)  This  tradition  appear*  to  be  cm-rmt    abe   in  H angary,   at  «ne    name   for  Um 
Csiganj  there  ia  Pkamoh  nepek,  «Pharo«b*s  people.* 
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God  :  80  he  sent  a  defiance  to  God,  daring  him  to  descend 
from  the  sky  with  his  angels,  and  contend  with  Pharaoh,  and 
his  annies  ;  but  God  said,  I  will  not  measure  my  strength 
with  that  of  man.  But  God  was  incensed  against  Pharaoh, 
and  resolved  to  punish  him  ;  and  he  opened  a  hole  in  the 
side  of  an  enormous  mountain,  and  he  raised  a  raging  wind 
and  drove  before  it  Pharaoh  and  his  armies  to  that  hole;  and 
the  abyss  received  them,  and  the  mountain  closed  upon  them: 
but  whosoever  goes  to  that  mountain  on  the  night  of  St.  John, 
can  hear  Pharaoh  and  his  armies  singing  and  yelling  therein. 
And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Pharaoh  and  his  armies  had 
disappeared,  all  the  kings  and  the  nations  which  had  become 
subject  to  Egypt,  revolted  against  Egypt,  which  having  lost 
her  king  and  her  armies,  was  left  utterly  without  defence;  and 
they  miade  war  against  her,  and  prevailed  against  her,  and 
took  her  people  and  drove  them  forth,  dispersing  them  all 
over  the  world.  •  So  that  now,  say  the  Chaij  (Egyptians  or 
people  of  Chal)  « Apifyela  gras  Choi  la  panee  Lucalee"^ 
Our  horses  drink  the  waters  of  the  Guadiana. » 

«Chir  horses  should  drink  of  no  river  but  one; 
It  sparkles  through  Chal,  *neath  the  smile  of  the  sun; 
But  they  taste  of  all  streams  save  that  only,  and  see! 
Apilyela  gras  Chai  la  panee  Lucalee. »  ('j. 

Though  the  present  volumes  are  devoted  almost  wholly  to 
those  of  the  gipsy  race  inhabiting  the  Peninsula,  we  find  from 
the  notices  scattered  through  the  work  that  the  personal  re- 
searches of  the  author  have  equally  extended  to  those  of  Great 
Britain  (*),  Russia,  Hungary,  and,  in  fact,  every  country  where 

(')  Though  th«  biblical  origin  of  this  strange  fiction  i«  anfficiently  erident,  it  i§  not 
irithoDt  iomo  pointa  of  reaemblance  to  thoae  mythological  tttea  of  India ,  in  irkich 
Bali  and  other  mortala,  intoxicated  by  the  yosseiaion  of  unireraal  rule  on  oarUi,  are 
overthrown  in  a  vain  attempt  to  rival  and  anbduc  the  heavenly  powcra 

C)  On  the  British  gipsies,  ve  will  only  quote  the  following  pissage  ai  it  servan  U» 
illustrate  a  well-known  and  delightful  work:—  uThe  name  Gnrraple  is  a  favorito 
among  the  gipsies.  It  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  amiable  White  of  Selbome,  who 
conceived  it  to  be  partly  Greek,  from  the  termination  aple  or  opfo,  which  put  him 
in  mind  of  trpolias.  Corraple,  however,  means  a  smith,  a  name  very  approprtata  t* 
a  gipsy.     The  root  is  cnrrviw,   to  strike,  hammer. »  Ac. 
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tbej  are  Ibuad,  and  we  regret  th^t  he  has  not  more  frequently 
enabled  us  to  judge,  by  references  to  their  comparati\e  con- 
dition in  these  various  remote  lands,  how  far  the  odious  co- 
lours, in  which  he  paints  the  crimes  and  dark  malignity  of 
the  Zincah  of  Spain,  are  mitigated  in  their  brethren  of  the* 
more  northern  climes«  The  demoralized  state  of  society  in 
^»kin,  the  notorious  corruption  of  justice,  and  the  open  oppo- 
sitiqn  to  the  law  in  which  many  of  the  lower  orders  live, 
would  scarcely  have,  a  favourable  effect  on  a  race,  whose 
natural  tendency  was  to  prey  upon  those  around  them ;  it 
was  not  from  the  example  of  the  numolo^  the  contiobandis- 
ta,  or  the  bragante,  that  the  Gitiino  would  learn  honesty  or 
the  love  of  good  order.  But  the  Russian  Gipsies  or  Zigany 
are  principally  remarkable  for  their  AiH,  in  music,  and  the 
matchless  melody  of  their  voices ;  and  Mr.  Borrow  records 
the  spontaneous  tribute  paid  by  Catalani  herself,  to  the  powers 
of  a  ctmtatiice  of  this  race,  who  sung  in  her  presence  at 
Moscow.  Those  of  Hungary  are  equally  eminent  in  this  re- 
spect ;  .and  many  of  our  readers  must  be  familiar  with  Mr. 
Paget's  amusing  account  of  the  gipsey  band  at  Fiired,  and  its 
youthful  leader,  who  had  instructions  on  the  violin  from 
Strauss  himself,  and  had  furthermore  learned,  « what  certainly 
he  had  not  intended  to  teach,  a  most  "petSecX  imitation  of  those 
extraordinary  movements  by  which  the  body  of  the  great 
waltz-player  seems  convulsed  during  his  performance,  and 
which  our  little  Cziganjr  took  off  so  admirably,  as  to  keep 
his  audience  in  a  roar  of  laughter. »  The  Hungarian  gipsies, 
indeed,  seem  to  have  become  rather  favorites  with  Mr.  Pa- 
get ('),  in  spite  of  their  dirt,  and  their  vagabondism;  and  we 
should  be  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  pretty  gipsey-girl 
Lilla,  by  whose  good-humour^ and  alacrity  the  party  were  ex- 
tricated at  Hunyad,  was  all  the  while  pouring  forth,  sotto 
90ce^  a  string  of  muttered  curses  on  the  Busna^  like  the  hag 
encountered  by  Mr.  Borrow  in  the  inn  at  Tarifa. 

(')  The  fame  agrcMblo  trayeller  recordi,  bowerer,  t  remarkable  inatance  of  the 
afersioo  vith  which  the  peaaanti  regard  them:— « As  I  was  traTelling  after  my  return 
from  Turkey,  my  flervaiit  tamed  roond,  aa  ve  met  a  ^og  of  gipiiea,  and  exclaimed, 
'After  all,  lir,  omr  ni9gn€9  are  not  ao  ugly  as  thoae  in  Turkey*' 
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But  none  of  these  redeeming  points  appear  to  t^lieve  tlie 
gloomy^  ^aits  of  the  gipsey  outcasts  of  ^pain,  who  are  here 
pourtrayed,  in  truth,  as  deceivers,  from  the  day  of  their  m^- 
joum  south  of  the  Pyrenees.  Their  first  appearancef  there 
was  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  rapMSty  witk 
which  they  oyerspread  the  land,  is  reasonably  explained  by 
the  infiux  of  fugitives  from  the  fierce  proscription  direeled 
against  « those  accursed  Bohemian  sorcerers*  (as  they  were 
gtyled)  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  France.  But  the  sunny 
provinces  of  the  south,  V^alencia,  Murcia,  and  especially  An- 
dalusia, soon  became,  as  they  are  to  this  day,  thefaead-qiiar- 
ters  of  the  Zingali ;  and  attempts  have  been  made  1o  show, 
from  this  circumstance,  that  they  originally  reached  Spain  by 
the  route  of  Northern  Africa  and  the  Straits  of  Gribraltar;  liiit 
this  hypothesis  is  shown  by  Mr.  Borrow  to  be  irreconciliabli^ 
with  known  facts;  and  indeed  rests  on  n^  better  ground  thmi 
the  vicinity  of  their  present  haunts  to  the  shores  of  Hoioeco. 
There  is  indeed  a  race  somewhat  numeroua  in  Bttrbary,  who 
are  called  by  the  Moors,  «>  those  of  Dar-Bushi^FcU,  a  worA 
equivalent  to  prophesying,  or  fortune-telling*,)  and  to  whetti 
many  gipsey  peculiarities  are  ascribed,  such  as  their  pretend- 
ed practice  of  sorcery,  their  speaking  a  language  different  from 
either  Shilhuh  or  Arabic,  and  known  to  none  but  themiMlvea 
&c.  But  whether  these  people  are  Romay  or  a  distinct  tribe, 
is  a  still  undedded  point. 

The  number  in  the  gipsy  community  in  Spain,  and  the 
frequently  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  made  them  mora 
formidable  disturbers  of  the  puMic  peace-  than  they  have 
shown  themselves,  where  the  arm  of  the  law  is  strcmger  and 
more  universal.  In  companies  or  gangs,  headed  each  by  ite 
own  chief  or  county  they  roamed  through  the  sotrth  of  Spain, 
encamping  in  remote  and  thinly*peopIed  districts,  where,  free 
from  the  prying  surveillance  of  alcade  or  alguazil,  they  might 
carry  on  their  traffic  in  horses  or  mules,  and  exercise  the  Ta*^ 
rious  trades  of  jockeys,  smiths,  and  fortune-tellers,  which  con- 
stitute their  principal  avocations  in  every  region  to  which 
they  have  penetrated.  This  life  was  diversified  by  the  occa- 
sional robbery  or  murder  of  a  traveller  on  the  high^way;  but 
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dieir  depredatums  were  sometimefl  ciirried  on,  on  »  more  ex- 
taative  teale*     Congreg^lted  ill  troops  of  serersl  hundreds,  thej 
sacked  llie  Yillages  and  small  towns,  ^oibmllting  atrocious  ex- 
cenes,  and  retreating,  when  hard  pressed  by  troops  sent  against 
them,   into   the  friendly   shelter  of  the  sierras ^  or  mountain- 
ranges,  which  intersect  Spain  in  erery  coAceiyable   direction. 
One  of 'their  most  memorahle  out-breaks  of  this  sort  was  in 
1618,   when  a  band  of  more  than  eight  hundred  scoured  the 
country  between  Castile  and  Aragon,  and  were  with  difficulty 
diqiened  by  the  soldiers   dispatched  for  that   purpose.     But 
the  darkest  of  their  crimes  in  those  early  srnd  lawless  periods 
would  be,    if  we  adnrit   the   deductions  of  our   autlnnr,    the 
death  of  the  ill-fated  and  beautiful  Maria  de  PadiHa,  the  he- 
roine of  Toledo,   which  she  long  defended    against  the  forces 
of  Charles  the   Fifth,    during    the   rebellion  of  the  CastiKan 
Conumiras  in  1552,   after  her  hudiand  and  all  his  leading 
asaociatfls  had  perished,  either  on  the  scaffbld ,  or  in  the  fatal 
field  of  Villalar.   Oiie  stormy  night,  however,  she  escaped  in 
disguise,  leading  her  son  by  the  hand,  from  the  city,   which 
immediately  surrenideted  ;    and  from  that   moment  nothing  is 
cnrtatoly  known  of  her  fste.     But  Guevara,    and  other  histo- 
rtans  cf  the  time,  make  mention  of  a  tawny  and  frantic  slave 
who  wa»  a  great  soirceress,    by  whose   predictions  the  Padilla 
was  m«oh  swayed,  and  who  is  believed  to  have  been  the  com- 
panion of  her  flight  to  the  hills  above  Toledo,   thei^,  as  now, 
a  farvourite  haunt  of  ther  gipsies.     There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  tawny  slave,  with  her  lying  prophesies,  was  a  genuine 
Gitliia;  and  it  was  quite  in  character  foV  this  being  to   assist 
her  mistresB,   or  rather  her  victim,    in  making   her  escape — 
not  from  love,   not  from   fidelity !    She  had  no    pity  for  the 
Busnee  or  her  fair  boy !    She   and  her  gang  among  the  htUs 
tlioiigbl  only  of.  the  jewels   which   the  Padilla   might  bring 
with  her ;   so  that  the  poor  unfortunate  Padilla,    trusting  to 
nudcB    her   escape  by  means  of  them  and  her  frantic  sliwe, 
periahed  with  her  young  son  by  hokhano'  baro  (^).i>    Such  is 


(')  dtpiey-craft— 'KlertlW,    tkw  grrM  <ac*— t1i(>  root   of  our    words,  koiix,  'hocmw 
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the  conclusion  arrived  ftl  by  Mr.  Borrow  ;  and  though  the 
proofs  may  appear  somewhat  iBsufficiMit,  it  is  certainly  singn* 
W  that,  though  the  Git&no^  are  almost  wholly  without  tra- 
ditions of  former  days,  the  name  of  JMaria  de  Padilla  i»  sliU 
popularly  remembered  among  them,  and  even  occurs  in  the 
magic  rhymes  which  they  chant  on  particulai*  occasions. 

Though  the  main  body  long  remained  faithful  to  the  tents, 
and  the  wandering  life  of  their  foreftfthers,  many  weie  found 
who  relinquished,  at  least  fojr  a  time,  this  rude  independence, 
and  became  dwellers  of  towns  and  cities,  where  the  Gkane-- 
rias,  or  gipsy  quarters,  soon  became  known  as  public  nuisances, 
the  nurseries  of  every  species  of  crime  and  fraud,  where  rob- 
bers and  th^ir  booty  were  securely    harboured,    and   whence 
issued  the  sibyls  who  told  the  baji  or  buenai^entura  to  ere^ 
dulous  females  of  all  ranks,  and  practised  that  sortofAoA^io 
haro  by  which  the  plundered  victims  were  led  to  expect  the 
infinite  multiplication  of  their  gold  and  silver,  if  duly  conceal- 
ed,  and  left  under  the  directions  of  the   fortunetellers.     But 
«*lhe  Git&nerias  at  evening-fall  were  frequently  resorted  to  by 
individuals    widely   differing  in  station   from    the   inmatea  of 
these  places — the  young  and  .dissolute  nobility  and  hidalgoaof 
Spain....     The  gipsy  women  and  girls  were  the  principal. at- 
traction to  these  visitors :    wild  and  singular  as  these  females 
are  in  their  appearance,  there  can  be  no  dotibt  that  they  are 
capable  of  exciting  the  most  ardent  paasion,  particularly  in  the 
bosoms  of  those  not  of  their   race,    which  passion   of  course 
becomes  the  more  violent  when  the  almost  utter  impossibility 
of  gratifying  it  is  known.  Such  visitors  however,  were  always 
encouraged  to  a  certain  point,  and  by  this,  and  various  other 
means,  the  Gitanos  acquired  connexions  which  stood  them  in 
good  stead  in  the  hour  of  need. « 

But  all  these  misdoings  were  not  suffered  to  pass  without 
vehement  reclamations  from  the  orderly  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. ^LfOS  Gitanos  son  nuiy  malosy^-'the  gipsies  wte  very 
bad  people, — was  the  cry  of  both  town  and  country;  and  in 
addition  to  the  well-authenticated  crimes  of  being  thieves,  rob- 
bers, cheats,  and  pretended  sorcerers,  other  charges,  less  clearly 
substantiated,    were   brought   against   them,    the  principal  of 


which  was  cannibalism !  This  last  accusation,  however,  was 
never  fully  brought  home,  though  divers  credible  witnesses 
asseverated  it,  and  a  zealous  judge  in  Estremadura,  Don  Ms)r- 
tin  Fajardo*  by  name,  extracted  confessions  from  various  Gi- 
tinos,  by  a  judicious  application  of  the  rack,  of  multiplied 
instances  of  this  atrocity,  even  to  the  extent  of  their  having 
killed  and  eaten  a  Franciscan  friar!  whereupon  they  were 
released  from  the  rack  >Lnd  executed.  >•  But  the  other  grave 
offences  specified  above,  were  sufficiently  notorious  to  afford 
abundant  cause  for-  tho  frequent  royal  edicts  launched  against 
them  ;  the  first  of  which  bears  date  as  early  as  1M9,  in  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  By  these  they  were  forbid- 
den, under  the  severest  penalties,  to  continue  the  use  of  their 
peculiar  language,  to  wander  oVer  the  country,  or  to  prac- 
tise their  usual  callings  as  horsc^alers,  tinkers,  or  smiths; 
and  were  recommended  to  establish  themselves  in  towns  as 
fixed  residents,  and  to  conform  in  all  points  to  ordinary  usages. 
The  zeal  of  the  monarchs  was  stimulated  by  various  learned 
doctors,  who  urged  in  recondite  treatises  the  duty  and  neces- 
sity of  wholly  thrusting  forth  this  lawless  and  heathen  race 
firom  the  boundaries  of  Spain,  as  the  Morisoos  had  already 
been  expelled  :  but  strange  to  say,  neiAer  their  supposed  sor- 
ceries nor  their  aVowed  hatred  of  Chriatianity,  ever  (farew  down 
on  them  the  vengeance  of  the  Inquisition.  A  ci'de%fant  in- 
quisitor of  Cordova,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Bor* 
row,  assured  him  « that  he  was  not  aware  of  one  case  of  a 
Gitiino  having  been  tried  or  punished  by  the  Inquisition  :  >• 
adding,  «that  the  Inquisition  always  looked  upon  them  with 
too  much  contempt  to  give  itself  the  slightest  trouble  con- 
cerning them  ;  f(Hr  as  no  danger  to  the  state  ^  or  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  could  proceed  from  the  Gitinos,  it  was  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifftoence  to  Hbt  holy  office,  whether  they  lived  with* 
out  religion  or  ndt. »  The  gipsies  were  therefore  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  Torquemada,  « resigned  to  the  secular  arm,*  in  a 
more  literal 'and  humane  sense  than  when  the  same  phrase 
was  employed  to  denote  the  delivery  of  the  victims  of  the 
holy  office  to  the  sanrbenito^  the  stake,  and  the  scaffold. 
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The  secuUr  aj^m*   indeed,   was  by  no  meaiis  idte ;   but  ui 
spite  of  edicts,  judges,  and  doctors,  ^ttl^  was  effected  towards 
tbe  suppressioo  of  tbe  nuisance.     TbU  arose  partly  from  the 
covert  protection   afforded   to  the  Gitinqs  by  those,  to  whose 
vices  they  pandered  ;    partly  from   the   venality   of  the  exe* 
cutive,    but  more  than  all  from  the  desperate  tenacity  with 
which  the  gipsies  themselves  clung  to  their   original  mode  of 
life,  and  evaded  obedience  to  any  law,  except  their  own  Orij 
or  custom — the  lex  non  scripta  which  regulated  this  nation 
of  out-laws.     The  greatest   crimes,    aoeording   to    the   gipsy 
code,    were  a  quarrelsome  disposition,    and  revealing   the  s^ 
crets  of  the  brotherhood.     They  were  forbidden  to  eat,  drink, 
or  sleep  in  the  house  of  a   Bumo,  o?  to  marry  out  of  their 
own  sect ;    they  were   likewise  not  to  teach  the  language  of 
Roma  to  any  but  those  who,  by  birth  or  inauguration,  bdonged 
to  that  sect.     They    were   en]oinei|   to   relieve   their  breth- 
ren in  distress,   at  any  expense  or  peril.     They  were  to  use 
a  particular  dress,  which  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  Spanish 
laws,  but  the  particulars  of  which  are  not  stated  (*);  and  they 
were  to  cultivate   the   gift  of  speech   to  the  utmost  possible 
extent,   and  never  to  lose  anything  which  might  be  obtained 
by  a  loose  and  deceiving,  tongue-to  enooofttge  whidi  they  had 
many  excellent  proverbs.  For  example-^  •  The  poor  fool  who 
closeth  his  mouth  never  wimietb  a  dollar,  »—^«  The  river  which 
runneth  with  sound  beareth  along  with  it  stones  and  water.  • 
The  persecution  direoled  against  them  had  thus  (as  usual)  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  drawing  the  bonds  of  the  Gitimiaiiio 
closer ;  but  under  Charles  III,  a  more  enlightened  policy  was 
adopted  towards   these   refractory    subjects*     The   penal  laws 
against  the  gipsies  were  revoked  by  an  edict   promulgated  in 
1793;  which,  though  reciting  and  confirming  the  former  pro* 
hibitions.  against  vagrancy,  snd  the  practice  of  -unlawful  arts, 
placed  them,  in  all  respects,    on  the  same  footing  with  other 

(')  A I  ih«  present  day  tba  utaal  dr^as  of  |ho  GiM«i«f  .|i  1^  f«rl  W  eowtpoawd  ^ 
thfl^  of  the  chaltm,  or  jockey,  and  the  .4ndaUsiji|i  nui^o;  the  wamfn  are  diatjnjgoiali^d 
from  Spanish  fcmalet,  principally  by  never  wearing  the  mantilla.  Ladiea  in  Madrid 
often  wear,  at  a  aorl  of  fancy  dreaf,  the  short  many-flonnced  utya  or  peitiAMt,  vliicli 
chey  call  dressing  k  la  GUana;  bat  the  costume  is  Andalusian,  not  gipsy. 
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Spanish  subjects.  Since  these  huinaiie  enactments,  the  spirit 
of  Gitinismo  has  been  on  the  decline.  « Since  the  law  no 
longer  compels  them  to  stand  back  to  back  for-malual  defence, 
they  are  no  longer  the  people  that  thej  -were  ; »  and  the 
fierce  spirits  who  regret  the  turbulence  of  past  times,  com- 
plain that  « el  krallis  ha  rUcobado  la  lirij  »-*  the  king  has 
destroyed  the  ancient  law,  which,  was  a  bond  of  union  among 
their  people. »  The  more  wealthy  among  them  now  afibct 
the  manners  and  society  of  the  Spaniards,  neglecting  to  aid 
those  of  their  brethren  i^ho  are  in  poverty  or  in  prison,  and 
striving  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  their  own  gipsy 
descent.  There  are  still  a  few  barbalesj  or  rich  men  whp 
are  not  ashamed  of  the  errate,  or  blood,  and  these  exercise 
over  the  others  almost  as  great  influence  as  the  rabbins  do 
over  the  Jews — « their  bidding  is  considered  law  )  and  the 
other  gipsies  are  at  their  devotion; »  while  the  renegades  from 
Gitanismo  are  viewed  with  equal  abhorrence,  and  held  up  to 
general  execration.  « There  was  a  time*  (said  a  gipsy  at  Ba- 
daJQZ  to  the  author,  whom  he  took  for  a  brother  Git&no) 
•  when  the  house  of  every  Zincalo,  however  rich,  was  open 
to  his  brother,  though  he  came  to  him  naked,  and  it  was 
then  the  custom  to  boast  of  his  err  ate.  It  is  no  longer  so. 
These  who  are  rich  keep  aloof  from  the  rest,  will  not  speak 
in  Calo,  and  will  have  no  dwellings  but  with  the  Busn^.  Is 
there  not  a  false  brother  in  Wmforosj  (town);  the  only  rich 
man  among  us,  the  swine,  the  balichow  (hog)? — he  is  mar- 
ried to  a  Busne^,  and  would  fain  appear  as  a  Busno !  Tell 
me  one  thing  brother ;  has  he  been  to  see  you  ?  The  white 
blood,  I  know  he  has  not!  Who  have  come  to  see  you, 
brother?  Have  they  not  been  such  as  Paco  and  his  wife*—* 
wretches  without  a  house  ? »  A  similar  feeling  pervadeSxtheir 
rhymes  and  ballads — 

%  The  gipsy  fiend  f  f  llanga  mead, 

Who  never  gave  a  straw, 
He  would  destroy,  for  very  greed, 

The  old  Egyptian  law. 
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Within  his  chitettnig  sits  4it.  ease  '' 
Each  wealihj  gipsj  thurl; 

While  all  th«  needy  ones  thej  seiee 
And  into  prison  hurl." 


This  Pace  (diminutive  for  Francisco,)  and  his  father-in-law 
Antonio,  the  speaker  quoted  above,   cut  rather  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  author's  adventures  at  ^l^adajoz  ;  and  the  portrait 
of  the  former,  at  his  introduction,  is  too  bizarre  and  charac- 
teristic a  sketch  to  be  omitted.     «<He  could  be  scarcely  thirty; 
and  his  figure,    which  was  about  the  middle  height,    was  of 
Herculean  proportions ;  shaggy  black  hair«  like  tbat  of  a  wild 
beast,  covered  the  greatest  part  of  his  immense  head  ;  his  face 
was  frightfully  seamed  with  the  small-pox,  and  his  eyes,  which 
glared  like  those  of  ferrets,  peered  from  beneath  bushy   eye- 
brows ;  he  wore  immense  mustaches,  and  his  wide  mouth  was 
garnished  with  teeth  exceedingly  large  and  white.     There  was 
one  peculiarity    about   him    which    must    not  be  forgotten  — 
his  right  arm  was  withered,  and  hung  down  from  his  shoulder 
a  dry  and  sapless  stick,  which'  contrasted   strangely   with  the 
huge  brawn  of  the  left.     A   figure  so  perfectly  wild  and  un- 
couth,. I  have  scarcely  ever  before  seen.^»  The  cither,  Antonio, 
«<  exhibited  in  his    appearance    a  goodly    compound    of   gipsy 
s^nd  bandit ;  his  complexion'  was  dark  as  pepper,  and  his  eyes 
full  of  sullen   fire....**  •<  I  am,  *•    (said  he,)    «Zincalo,    by  the 
four  sides.     I  love  our  blood,    and  I  hate  that  of  the  Busne. 
Had  I  my  will,  I  would  wash  my  face  every  day  in  the  blood 
of  the  Busn6;    for    they    are    niade   only   to  be    robbed  and 
slaughtered ! »     This  amiable  personage  had  joined  the  armies 
of  the  Londofie,  or  English,    in  the  Peninsular  war,    against 
the  Gdbine  (French)  invaders;  and  one  of  the  passages  of  his 
military  career,  as  related  by  himself,  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  freemasonry  still  existing  between  the  Romany  of  re- 
mote lands.     Many  Hungarian  gipsies  (')    had   entered   Spain 


('}  We  hove  known  instances  of  even  (he  English  gipsies  entering  the  armj  and 
serving  as  soldiers,  but  it  appears  more  oomanoa  in  fitagary  than  elsewhere,  and 
Mr.  Paget,  who  notices  this,  says  that  they  are  reported  to  make  pretty  good  ioldierf  • 
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the  legioM-  of-N«p<ile6n,  andgreaitiy  afitonigbed  ihrnr  fe^^ 
luniolar  brefhreil,  whom  Aey  nought  o«t  i whenever  opportil-' 
iitly  offered,  by  their  'mperior  attainmeiilfli  in*  all  aorta  of  Ro* 
many  lore.  I*. a  hattle  near  the. frontier  of  France,  Antonio 
waa  on  the  p^int  oft  falling  before  the  bayonet  of  hMiyt>ro 
(Magyar  or  Hungarim)  in  the  Fifenoh  ranks ;  when,  aa  the 
knee  of  hia  foeman  wieia  te  his  breast,  « I  lifted  up  my  eje^ 
wildly  to  his  fkce,  and  our  eyes  met ;  and.  I  gave  a  loiici 
flhoriek,  and  cried  ZiiMsaloI  Zincalo!  and  I  'felt  him  shudder; 
and  he  relased  his-  grassland  Parted  ^,  and  he  smote  Ida 
forehead  and  w^,  and  theh  he  came  and  knelt  down  by  my 
side,  for  I  was  ahnort  dead  ;  and  he  took  my  hand  and' called 
me  bnother  and  Zim^alo;-  aiid  he  prodticed  his  flask,  and  poured 
wkie  into  Aiy. mouth,  laridi  revived  %  and'he  raised  me  op,  and 
led  me  from  the  conoQui'se,  and  ^e  sat  do^  on  a  knoll,  and- 
he'  said,  rLet  the  dogs  fight  aiid  tear  each  other's  throats  till 
they  ar^  all  dcstmyed^what  maitem  it  to  the  Zincalo  ?  they 
9xe  not  of  our  bbod^ » aftid  shall  that  be  shed  for  them?'  The  * 
recognition  in  thisi  case  was  apparently  eflected  by  the  « gipsy 
glance, »  which  Is  eltewkere  said  to  differ  in  its  peculiar  and 
indescribable  expreifeKon  from  that  of  any  other  human  being: 
but  the  profound  i erudition  displayed  by  his  new  friend,  in- 
Ihar  subtoqunht  -  denveitotidn,  seems  to  have  made  even  a 
deeper  Imptfession  on  .Antonio  than  the  boon  of  his  life.  « He 
tM  me  secrets  which  made,  nly  eaiv  tingle,  and  i  soon  found 
that  I  knew  aotibilig,  though  I  had  befbre  considered  myself 
quite  Zincdlo,  but  as  for  him,  he  knew  the  whole  cuenta 
(reckoning  or,  craft;)  the  Bengui  Lango  (lame  devil  Asmodeus,) 
himself  could  have  told  him  nothing  but  what  he  knew! » 

But  it  was  not  alwaya  iii  this  humble  capacity  that  the  Gi- 
tanos  took  part  in  the  sttruggle  for  Spanish  independence.  Cha- 
leco.  of  Valdepenas,  a  'i^ipsy  pf  the  half  blood,  who  introduced 
himself  on  Mi^.  Bomow's  acquaintanee  al  Madrid,  had  been  a  dis- 
tinguished letAet  of ibixigantes^  or  guerilla  horse,  at  that  stirring 
period;  and  subsequently' received  the  rank  of  captain  of  infsntry 
in  the  regular  army,  with  an  unproductive  claim  for  half-pay. 
Though  the  pretext,  opi  which  he  introduced  liimself  was  an  en- 
quiry relative  to  9kxCt(J^icble  oi  gbspel  ill  the  Romany  tongue, 
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hu  coovenalien  with  kis  an^ilUiig  hosl  ir«8  a  mwiylei  taiiafl  of- 
blafl|dMinie8,  and  nantativM  of  the  alrodtiM  whiobte  kad  ooin^^ 
mitted  whm  a  bragante  in  La  Mancha;  wheK  he  and  Ids 
Gomrades  vted  to  tie  tlieir  prifioiwn  to  tke  oKye-treet,  aad 
patting  their  horses  to  the  full  speedy  tilt  at  themr  irith  their 
spears!  Mr.  Borrow  seems  to  haire  considered  this  mode  of 
pnnisfaflient  as  owing  its  origin  lo  the  invenlive  ingennitj  of 
his  friend  :  but  it  was  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  reTival  of 
an  ancient  national  pastime,  much  in  TOgke  in  the  good  <M 
times  of  Ferdinand  asHl  Isabella ;  the  persotis  then  ususdly 
destined  to  be  acanai^aieados  (the  term  app^lied  to  this  sort 
of  tournament  bj  Ahacea  and  other  eaiiy  writera)  being  the 
renegade  Christians  found  in  the  MooriA  t«mnB  when  taken. 
We  should  be  glad  to  ascertain  whelher  this  worthj  was  the 
same  guerilla,  Chaleco,  whom  we  have*  elsewhere  heard  or 
read  <rf,  and  who  in  a  memorial  of  hia  sendees^  whiek  he 
presented  to  the  gOTemmeirt,  boasted  of  haviaig  waylaid  single^ 
handed  in  a  ravine  a  patrol  of  French-  cavalry,  nine  of  whom 
he  killed  or  wounded  by  the  discharge  of  his  frabuco,  or 
blunderbuss,  loaded  nearly  to  the  nnirile^  his  own  collar^ 
bone  being  a€  the  same  time  broken  by  the  recoil!  and  whn 
another  time  sent  as  a  present  to  Villafiranca  a  ifuantity  of 
ears,  cut  from  prisoners  whom  he  had  slaughlered  for  thff 
occasion!  The  intercourse  between  this  estinMd»le  chameter 
and  our  author  determined  at  length  not  T^ry  amicably;  and 
the  speedy  fulfilment  of  the  ill-boding .  predicflen  launched  by 
Chal^co,  on  his  departiu'e,  against  Mr.  Bormw's  Basque  ser- 
vant, Francisco,  is  one  of  the  moat  curioua  instHices'on  re* 
cord  of  the  accomplishment  of  gipsy  baji  or  fertnne-telling. 

At  the  present  day,  the  modification  of  the  gipsy  character, 
introdueed  by  the  wise  law  of  Charles  DI,  has  led  to  the 
relinqniAment,  by  the  great  majority,  of  that  wandering  mode 
of  life  which  the  former  penal  laws  ineffectually  strove  tn 
suppress.  Few,  and  those  of  the  lowest  of  the  race,  are  noiw 
destitute  of  fixed  habitationsi ;  and  though  in  their  way  to 
fairs  and  other  public  gatherings,  (of  whidi  they  are  as  nasi-* 
duous  attendants  as  their  brethren  among  the  BngKsh,]  tkey 
are  fireqiiently  found  bivouackinf  in  large  numbers  among  the 


Inatfat  add  wi>od-l«]idi>  these  Meidentel  ewMnnpuMHts  hmuI 
not  be  oonfomided  with  the  systetMlie  vagabondage  of  fbrmer 
da^.  Their  head-^qttafters  are  uaualljr  in  the  cities  and  larger 
tcmmg  of  the  souttem  proyinees,  whefe  their  hahitatioii8  are 
diatiiigiiished  by  filth  attd  imoleanlhiess  of  all  aorts,  (*)  fi^M 
thoae  of  the  poorer  Spaniardit^.  Here  they  ply  the  yarioua 
arte  hy  which  their  gabriaten^e  i$  earned.  The  men  are  fre« 
qnendj  chalandesj  or  jookeys,  selling  and  exchanging  horaea 
and  nmles,  often  stolen,  or  alteored  in  colour  and  appearaa^ 
to  preyent  recognition'  ?  eand  -  they  engross  throughont  Spain 
the  trade  of  the  esquiltidor,  whose  province  is  to  trim  the 
talk,-  fetlocks  &o.  of  these  aimnal8*«-an  operation  to-  the 
doe  performance  of  which  great  impmrtanfte  is  attached  by 
the  Spanisfa  grooms,  and  for  which  are  reqnired  yarions  de-* 
icrqpliifns  and  sizes  of  oackas,  or  shears  (^»  Another  of 
their  fsyonrite.  oecnpations  is  the  working  in  iroiF^a  trade 
which  for  some  reason,  waa  strictly  forbidden  them  by  the 
ancient  laws-^bnt  which  is  now  again  extensiyely  practiaedf 
hy  those  of' Granada,  where  the  Git4nos  are  very  nnmerous, 
and  like  the  Spanii^  inhabitents  of  that  once  proud  and  glo^ 
rions  city,  mosUy  9unk  fai  abject  potwty  and  misery.  Tha 
rocky  sides  of  the  Alpuxarras  are  perforated  in  every  -  <Hreo« 
tion  by  deep  ami  winding  caverns,  in  the  most  inmost  re* 
ceasea  of  wfaioh^  according  to  popular  briief,  Boabdil  and  his 
Iborish  Chivdry  lie  bomMl  in  magic  slnmben  till  the  day 
predestined  for  the  recovery  of  Spain  by  the  true  beKevers  i 
while  the  entrances  renioho  from  the  fi^uent  strokes  of  the 
hammers  of  the  Zincali,  many  of  whom  have  taken  up  their 
abode  ia  these   excavations.    « Gathered  ronnd  the   forge  (*) 

(')  iSr.  t*a(Stt  gtrM  «  kiailMr  iottniBt  of  th»  Ctiffonj  p^tm,  or  gi|p«y  Uttntm  Ui 
Hnngvy.:  it  foema  indeed,  to  be  «  i?V^  clur«ct«rUtio  «11  ofer  the  world. 

(*)  The  larger  cachas  are  frequeotly  oaed  alao  as  weapont.'  «1  ODce  snipped  oflT 
wtlh  them  the  nose  of  a  Bnsli^i  and  opened  a  greater  part  ot  his  cheelt,  in  an  affray 
mm  Vftijtna,»  Bttd  raeo  of  Bidajoz. 

(*)  Th»  fSoiloviBg  Gitltt*  ttetaphM-,  4cfcri^tive  «f  the  9park$  apretditfg  Uwa  thft 
W9l\,  bears  gre4l  resamhlaiiM  l«  the  rayelic  conttlti  ivhi«^  ill  th«  works  of , JelaUed- 
4e«ii  Roomi,  and  other  St^  poets  of  the  east :  -^  aMere  than  a  hundred  lorely 
danghters  1  see  prodaced  at  one  tinte,  fiery  as  roses;  in  one  moment  they  expire, 
gracefHlly  circumYolTing ! » 
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tkeir  broased.  vid  ilaked  bodies,  iUimiiiiatod  hj  the  iiine, 
uppeiff  at  niglU  like-ideiBoiNi ;  whik  the  cave^  with  lU  fliaty< 
gides^  a«d  wevaii  coiof,  blaiokeMd  bjr  the. charcoal  vapowa 
which  ho¥^  about  it  in  festoow,  a^oia  to  ofler  no  iiiad&-> 
quate  representation  of  Cabled  purgatajcy. «  Another  of  their 
favorite  haunti-  is  the  Triana,  a  suburb  of.  Seville,  noted  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Cervantes  m  thft  resort  of  contrabandislsv 
robbers,  and  bad  eharaeters  of  all- /sorts ;  and  here  ia  the 
grand  focus  of  the  teade  i*  English  goods,  smuggled  over  ihe 
lines  from  Gibraltar^  in  which  jxiimy  oCthe  Gitinos  are  prin-^ 
cipal.  agents. 

But  the  gipsy  men  in  Spain,  aa  in  England  and  other  laadSf 
are  but  « vulgiar  and  meehanipal  knaVfiS^  >•  when  compared  with 
the  calees  or  women,  the  tales  of  who^.  subtlety  and  adroit- 
ness in  despoiling  the  Busne». fill  many  a  page  in  tha.pvenat 
work.  «I  have  knpwn  a  Gitipa  (said  Paco,  above  menlioned,) 
gain  twenty  ounces,  of  gold  by  means  of  the  hokkano  ban>  in 
a- few  hours;  Krhile  the  nlly  gipay,'hef  huahand,  wouM  be 
toiling  with,  his  shears  for  a  fortnight^  trimming  the  hones  of* 
the  Busne,  and  yet  not  he  a  doUar  richeir  at  the  end  of  the 
time. »  To  them  is  committed  the  taMk  of  beguiling^,  Jiy  aofi 
speeches, '  and  insidious  flattery,  ihe-  wives  and  >daugfatera  of 
the  Busne,  and  of  prai)t]sing  on.  their  cnadulity  by  the  lying 
predictions  of  chinHnayuQ^ .  The  tofi  ox. good  fortune  prami- 
sed  bn  these  occasions  diSers.  little,  in  Jts  mlun  .  ingredieala 
from  that  told  by  the  roadside  wjanderers  of  Englalid :  l«vcn 
and  husbands  for  young  mnidens,  and  for  wives,  peribapa,  not 
seldom  a  second  brilliant  ,  mai^xiage  lafter  the  •  death  of.  a  de* 
tested  partner.  Another,  glittering, boon  with  which  the  eyea 
of  the  dupes  are  occasionally  dazzled  ,  is  the  hope  of  disco- 
vering some  of  those  hidden  treasures  which  are  popularly  be- 
lieved to  have  been  concealed  all  over  Spain,  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  occult  talismans,  by  the  departing  Moors.  This 
last  sort  of  mystification  comes  more  properly,  however,  under 
the  head  of  the  hokhano  baro  noticed  above,  and  is  usually 
performed  (as  we  now  and  then  hear  of  it  in  this  conntiy) 
by  prevailing  on  the  victim  to  deposit  money  or  articles  of 
value  in  a  retired  spot,  with  certain  forms  of  cabalistic  cere- 
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mony,  on  the  aMuyance  that  afti^  a  giv^ti  period  the  offering 
will  be  found  doubled  or  indeAiiitely-  airigmented  by  the  8{rf- 
rits  of  the  earth,  compelled  by  the  potency  of  the  gipqr 
charm  to  resign  the  hoards  oommitted  to  their  cnstody.  The 
execntion  of  this  « great  trick  •  is  of  covrse  somewhat  faaizard- 
OQS,  requiring  dexterous  management  of  the  defnmded  party, 
and  a  favourable  ooaearrence>of  external  cireumstanoes;  but 
the  self-possession  and  ingenuity  «(f  the  dever  calee  ave<al^ 
itaost  infinite,  and  the  plundered  Busnee^is  often  soothed  into 
a  belief  that  her  own  impatience  and  want  of  faith  are  the 
true  causes  of  the  disappearance  of  the  dollars  and  goU  ounces 
which  have  bemi  spirited  awtvf  by ;  the  ^itima.  Nnnierous 
are  the  minor  sources  of  Tevenue  knopwn  to  this  induslrjous 
sisterhood :  one  of  thb  most  prpducttve  ia  ustilar  a  pastesas^ 
(a  ^Romany  phrase  inq^lying  -the.  purioining  change' from  a 
8ho|M;ounter :)  and  in  this  uaefiil  accomplishment  an  amiable 
acquaintance  of  the  author,  Aurora  by  itame;  was  so  distin* 
gushed  a  proficient  as  to  have  often,  while  receiving  cl^nge 
for  a  gold  ounce,  stolen  the  whole  valine,  amounting  to  six* 
teen  dollars.  The  sale  of  pUllres,  charins,  and  noxious  drugs« 
tonstitutes  another  branch  of  their  "profits ;  but  all  these  pttr^ 
Suits  are  subordinate  to  the  grand  trade  of  fortune^teUingi  in 
which  the  Gitinas  stand  alone  and  unrivalled.  It  is  M  this 
pretext  that  they  gain  the  entree  of  the  palace  of  the  grandee, 
and  the  humble  dwelling  of  the  artizan,  scrtitinizing  the  lo- 
calities, and  laying  plans  ibr  ftiture  depredatiomnnand  rarely 
is  a  d€K>r  inexorably  shut  against  them.  It  is  tbo  boasi,  in« 
deed,  of  the  skilful  ctUees,  that  there  is, no  house,  however 
exalted  the  inmafi^,  into  which  theyoannot  eoAtrive  to  make 
their  way  :  and  one  of  Ihe  anecdotes  Irecorded  by  our  AHlhor 
proves,  that  even  the  abode  and  pr^seuMw  of  royalty  is  ndt 
always  free  from  the  intrusion  of  these  swarthy  sibyls.  The 
perfoctn^rs  on: this  occasion  were  Pepita  and  La  Chicbarona, 
UiTo  notorions  Gitinasof  Madrid  ;  and  the  son  of  the  former 
(who  was  La  ChicbaiN>na's  husband,)  having  got  .into  trouble 
about  a  horse,  and  been  condemned  to  ten  yeat's  iaqprisDiir* 
nient  and  bs^  liibonr  at  Malaga,  they  d^tennined,  if  possihkiii 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  quee»*rege^t  Qhristina^  \  and 
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gai»  a  rendMion  of  i^e  sentence  by  il^ir  gipBjr  palaver, 
« knowing  well  >»  (aa  Ihey  thewwdves  saU)  « wKal  to  mj!  ••  For 
a  month  they  haulied  the  enyircHie  of  the  palaacr  wiUiout 
Auocess'-— but  the  eonohiiion  most  be  pT«n  itv  theiJr  own  wordi. 

«Qne  day  tkey  oame  ta  me  in  a  great  hurry,  with  a  atraage 
exptession  on  both  their  oounteaanees..  ^We  have  aeea  €hm* 
tina,  ray  8an%  said  Pepiia  to  me.  —  ^Within  the  palaee?'    1 
enquiced.  -—  'Within  the   palace,   O  child  of  my  garhchm\ 
(hcMrt,)    answered  the  Sybil ;    ^Christiiia  at  last  saw  and  senl 
foff  Hfi,  as  I  knew  Ae  would ;    I  told  her  baji,   and  Chieha-^ 
rona  danced  the   Romalis   (gipey  dance)    before  her' ,--*' What 
did  you  tell  her?'-*-  '1  told  her  many  thinga/   said  Ae  hag, 
^many  things   which  I  need   not   tell    you  ^    know    however^ 
that  amongst  other  things,    I  told  her  that  the  ohabori  (Ktde 
queen)  would  die,    and  then  she  would   be   queen  of  Spain. 
i  told  her,  moreover,  that  within  three  years  she  would  man- 
ry  the  son   of  the    King  of  France,    and  it  was  her  baji  ta 
die  Queen  of  France  and  ^ain,  and  to  bebeloTed  nuich^  and 
hated  mudb/^ — ^And  did  you  not  dread  her  anger,  when  yuu 
told  her  these  things P^-^  ^ Dread  her,    the  Bnsnee !'    screamed 
Pepita ;    ^no  my '  child,  she   dreaded  me  far  more> ;    I  Wofced 
at  her  so^-and  raised  my  finger  so — and  Ghicharona  clapped 
her  hands,    and   the-  Busnee   believed    all  I  said,    and  waa 
afraid  of  me  ;   and  then  I  asked   for  the  pardon  of  my  so», 
and  she  pledged  her  word  to  see  into  the  matter,  and  whe» 
we  came  away  she  gave  me  this  baria  of  goM,  and  Cbiaha- 
rona  this  other,    so   at    all  events  we  have   h^kkano'ed  tlie 
queen.     May  ad  evil    end  overtake  her  body,    the  Busnee  !'•• 
The  land  of  her  present  sojourn  may  yet  give  Christina  cause 
to  remember  part  of  diis   prediction,    though    the   appointed 
time  for  its  iaifilmeiit  is  already  past,    as  the  interview  took 
place  in  1887. 

Chicharona  and  Pepita,  witt  the  two  daughters  of  the  lat* 
tor,  (knowirby  the  engaging  sobriquets  of  La  Taerta  « the 
one-^yed, »  and  La  Casdamij  « the  scorpion, »)  fill  a  conside- 
rable space  in  the  sketches  of  Gitano  manners  asid  converaa- 
tion,  and  appear  to  have  been  very  highly  ^nished  specioums 
af  the  race*  La  Tuerta  had  even  carried  her  teal  for  the-apo* 
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Intioa  ol  the  Bu«i  oo  fltf  us  to  atsimie  the  dnss  and  aroM 
of  a  mm,  aiMl  robr  tm  tfap  raad  as  a  saUsador  or  higk^way-* 
Bum,  rektinf  -with  infeiite  gusto  the  atrooMiea  she  had  aarialed 
ui  tMs  ea|Midi^f*  to  eominit«  None  of  the  nale  6]t^o«  appear* 
faideed,  to  h«¥e  eatried  oat  Ike  principle*  and- practice  of  Git&nb* 
mo  te  tke  same  extent  as  this  iacoempllahed  damsel,  whoTSfify 
is  Tepresenled  as  ha^ng  been,  like  the  amidile  mother  of  the 
Galiph  Yalhrik,  «asr  wicked  and  vnscrapulotis  as  a  woman 
conld  iM,  wkich.  is  not  saying  a  little ;  for  the  set  piqne 
themselres  on  their  swperiority  in  every  eom|ietition.  •  But 
if  the  females  among  the  Gitinos  are  pre-eminent  in  that  ma- 
Hgnity  and  almost  Ikmdiah  hatred  of  all  hnman  beings  not 
belonging  to  their  own  blood,  which  might  almost  be  snppo*- 
sed  to  indtGate  a  closer  aflfauty  to  the  ghouls  and  etil  genH 
of  easfern  liction,  than'  to  flie  great  family  of  the  children  of 
Adam — ^in  that  seit  is  also  most  eonspiewms  that  one  redeem-* 
ing  virtue  of  chastity  and  conjngal  fidelity,  which  standls 
them  instead  of  both  law  and  religion,  and  to  which  th^  ad- 
here mors  perlinacionsly  thati  any  other  race  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  (').  From  this  sacred  pledge  is  derived  their  n»* 
tional  app^Iation  of  Moma,  or  husbands  and  wives;  and  so 
Strictly  is  its  vnvioIabHity  instilled  from  infancy  into  theft 
minds,  that  dLfiutx-fets  with  a  Busno  is  almost  unknown  in 
the  traditions  of  Gitinismo,  and  the  few  instances  on  record 
were  invariably  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  the  etttpril^ 
who  atoned  for  the'  Ibss  of  her  lacho  (^,  or  honour,  hr  death 
from  the  knites  or  cachas  of  her  tribe. 

If  the  Jiawjie  be  pronotmced  unblemished  in  the  ordeal,  the 
nOptials  are  suffered  to  proceed;  and  the  wlMe  property  of 
the  bridegroom  is  not  uhfreftuently  consumed  in  the  three 
davs  of  mad  revel  with  wliich  the  event  is  cdebrated,  and 
during  which  both  Zincali  and  Busn^  are  welcomed  with  equal 

(']  Tbii  if  polv  poqiUw  to  tjic  Sptfiiik  GiUaat,  but  u  the  nniferMl  law  «(,tkt  rMPr 
vkererer  tlifl  people  of  Homa  k«ve  wandered ,  a  writer  on  the  Englith  gipeiea 
•aye-—  aThe  matnal  altachnaent  fubfitting  between  the  nominal  hnaband  and  hit  wife 
Is  wb  itiaetrti  tWc  iniiaMw  •f  mSdellty  on  either  aiie  ooeiir  h«t  aaldoM ;  imI  when 
ulhti  wiee?  the  fartiei  are  deemed  Ttry  wteked  by  the  gipeiei  tbeiaaeWee.  e 

(*)  We  give  tbia  loiporlani  word  at  apelM  by  Mr.  Boirow^by  the  Engliah  awl 
Roaaian  gipaiet  it  ia  aoundad  Untja, 
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and  iitdiscriniiaate  hospitality.  Infidelity  in  rafter,  life  on  the 
part  of  the  woman  i»  almost  linfaiown,  ^ren  wiih*thoae  of  her 
own  tribe,  or  when  their  husbands  haiVe  bebn'sepaffafed  firom 
them,  ( as  not  unfireqnently  happens,  \  by  banishment  4o  the 
presidios,  or  penal*  garriions  in  Afriea^;  and  when  plated >in 
isolated  situBitions,  iipapt:  from-  the  ifiuveiUuaae  o£  theh?  Iribei 
they  display  no  less  firmnesff  in  repelling- ^  the  Adyasces  madd 
them.  Yet  these  same  women,  patagiens  of  chastity  af  they 
are  :in  their  own  persons,  make  no  scruple  <tf  aidtag*  (for 
hire)  the  intrigues  of  the  Buan^,  as  pffoeuressesand  go^betweeag; 
and  their  songs  and  dances,  both.. in  their  own  festivds  asnil 
in  their  exhibitions  before  Spanish  spedatots^  ai^  as  ttcentioiia 
as  those  of  the  most  abandoned  of  the  Egyptian  dancing^gicla, 
WhenciB  then  arises  this  eKtraordinttry  care,  (oonlv^iry  to  what 
too  frequently  preyails  in  ciyilized  comnilinities,) .  to  pneserye 
the  substance  of  yirtue,  whan  they '  are  utterly  caoeless  abovl 
its  appearwwe  ?  Mr.  Borrow  does  not  attempt  to  unrayel 
this  enigma  ;  but  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  it  is  in  some 
way  eonnected  with  theii:  SaMern  origin,  and  may  be  traced, 
howeter  remotely,  tothe  obseryance  of  cosX^^and  theprohihi* 
tions  of  the  Hindoo  law  against  the  intermixture .  of  races.  (^) 
We  throw  this  out,  however, .merely  as  a  hia4;,  leaying  it  to 
be  worked  out  by  abler  Orientalists  than  ourselyes. . 

But  if  this  veneration  for  the.  lacfni  be  in  truth  a  <relic  of 
the  faith  held  by  the  Rorna  in. past  timesvaiid  in  th^ir  eastern 
father-land,  it  must  be  admit|ed,.  that  with. the. exception  .of 
the  indistinct  and  shadowy  ideas  of  the  metemp/$]|chosis<,  to 
which  we  have  previously  alluded,  it  is  the  only  yestige  tbey 
have  retained  of  either  that  religious .  creed  or  any  other.  No 
tribe  or  nation  on  the  face  of  the  .earth,  seems. to, be  so  utterly 
destitute  of  even  the  outward  form  or  profession,  of  .any  kind 
of  worship  .or  belief:  the  veiy  superstitions «:  ^^i.  means  qi 
which  they  impose  on  their  dupes,  they  do  not  themselves 
place  credence  in  ;  and  a  sort  t>f  mysterious  reverence  for  the 

(')  TlMir  cure  to  preMrve  tW  pmrhy  of  tbdr  nc^  nisbl  m  ita^tf  l^t*  «Mi(bI«4 
the  unfottndad  charge  90  often  brought  agaiaat  ihcm,  of  aCealing  ehildaeB».  •mi,  hmg- 
mg  them  up  u  gip»iea.  It  Is  iiMice«l  [Ht/nd  /ocm  absard*  tlwl  a  necily  winHanng 
race  should  burden  themaeWes  vi :h  such  a   aseleu  inoombraiioa. 
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aagiiMil  pBoitetias  WhidiitkeyJioldto  be  inherent.ia.tlie  ii$4lir 
Labhi^  <Mr:lo«iflloiie«  ]«:  allnctft:  the  only  ivdiciation  al!  uijr 
faith  in- rapmnaturaliafiuisncife.  Som^  indoed,  pay  exterail 
fstpect  lAilbe^tyMliok  o£  Chmtfanitgr :  bi»t  La.  Ttt6FUi«  whom 
We  regard  aa  the  betm4d0al\  of  a. Catena,.  ^p#idy  pvafesifHl  la 
UifriaaUiDr 'her.  .diahelidf  .in  a  Supreme. fileing;  -U  )  go  M 
ehurch,  •>  Aaid  ahiy,rit  <ii  bial  to  spital  the  lavages..  1.  apal  at 
the  iiifto,(0la4iie)  of  Maria  tUanuNming,  and  Ilowe  the  Corojai 
(Moors)  and  the  Londone  (English)  because  they  are'«olJbk|i* 
tizedl  9 — It  ijc^y  be.  a^ed^^f^hether  the  author,  whose  missioii 
to  Spain  was  directly  connected  with  the  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures,  made  no  eiforts  for  the  conversion  or  improvement 
of  his  adopted  brethren?  Zeal  on « his  part  was  certainly  not 
wanting;  he  succeeded  in  translating  a  considerable  part  of  the 
New  Testament  into  their  tongue,  now  and  then  procuring 
the  assistance  of  some  of  them  in  improving  his  version;  but 
their  only  motive  seems  to  have  been  surprise  at  finding  that 
the  language  could  be  written  or  read  ;  and  the  printed  copies 
were  valued  only  as  charms,  which,  like  the  Bar-Lachi,  would 
preserve  them  from  dangar.iVL,  their  thieving  expeditions ! 
The  attempt  at  addressing  a  Git&no  congregation  by  personal 
exhortations,  was  even  more  ludicrously  unsuccessful,  and 
reminds  the  reader  of  the  well-meant  efforts  of  Dr.  Primrose 
in  the  jail: — «When  I  had  concluded,  I  looked  around  me. 
The  features  of  the  assembly  were  twisted,  and  the  eyes  of 
all  turned  upon  me  with  a  frightful  squint  i  not  an  individual 
present  but  squinted  —  the  genteel  Papa,  the  good-humoured 
Chicharona,  the  Casdami,  &c.,  ^c. — all  squinted.  The  gipsy 
fellow,  the  contriver  of  the  btirla  (trick,)  squinted  worst  of 
all.     Such  are  gipsies!  •  • 

With  this  naive  account  of  his  promising  penitents,  we  must 
take  leave  of  Mr.  Borrow  iand  his  entertaining  pages,  recom- 
mending to  the  attention  of  etymologists,  the  extensive  col- 
lection of  gipsy  rhymes,  and  the  copious  vocabulary  of  their 
language,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  second  volume. 
If  the  details  of  gipsy  life  here  depicted,  present,  as  he  can- 
didly admits,  « little  that  is  edifying  in  a  moral  or  a  Christian 
point  of  view, » they  are  certainly  more  novel  and  interesting 
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tkaA  ttiree^fourtlis  of  (he  boote  of  tniv«it  whieh  ctotFd  ov 
libraries ;  and  have  aUbrded  the  Bosne  a  better*  nuight  thai 
they  have  ever  yM  enjoyed,  into  the  feelings  and  castomt  e( 
a  remailcable  people^  the  previous  informatiOM  respecting  vhon 
might  have  been  pretty  nearly  summed  up  in  the  report  made 
by  an  honest  East-India  captain,  on  the  savage  inhnbitanta  of 
a  group  of  islands  he  had  been  sent  to  snrvey  :**^£etigion^ 
Apparently  none.  Manners-^^iont.  €ustom»***iHoi  it  to  be 
described. 

*  (BtictwootiV  Magaztnb.) 
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THE  DUCR  VICTIM, 


A  SPORTING  LEGEND  OF  THE  PONTINE  MARSHES 


Bt    AhTHUH    VllfSITTART,    EsQRS. 


(oTbe  JBnglish    Turfite  in   lMj.»} 


ttEt  qoos  pMtifera  Pontiiii  oKgine  campr, 
Q««  S«l|ir«  neiftuloM  palus  rasUgMly  at  «|ro 
LirentM  coeno  per  sqaalida  lurbidus  arTa 
Cogit  aquas  Ufeiis,  atqae  ioficit  eqoora  limo.v 

SiLics  Italigd*.  Lib.  Till.  I.  379. 


Feasting  and  revelry  were  at  their  height «  in  the  saloons  of 
the  —  embaffij  at  Rome.  Cons^wes  from  various  climes  were 
confpregaied  around  the  minister's  generous  board,  which  groan- 
ed beneath  the  costlie&t  offerings  of  earth  and  ocean. 

Among  those  who  were  bidden  to  the  feast  was  a  Frencltr 
man,  deservedly  considered  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  our  age  ^  a 
man  whose  pencil  has  achieTed  him  an  imperishable  fame  ,  and 
iwho  stands  alone  and  uni^proachable  in  the  delineation  of 
those  scenes  of  glory  ,  of  which  the  history  of  his  native  coun- 
try furnishes  so  many  ,  and  such  bright  examples. 

It  was  my  care  to  secure  a  seat  next  to  him  at  table  :  for 
frecpent  communion  had  ripened  into  intimacy  ,  an  acquain- 
tanceship of  no  recent  date. 

VOL.  I.  SI 
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The  chef  de  cuisine  of  his  excellency  ,  celebrated  etite 
among  the  Cordons  Bleus  of  the  highest  renown  in  European 
courts ,  this  day  not  only  fully  sustained  his  reputation ,  bat 
even  out-hefoded  Herod  in  devising  a  « earte  •»  abundant  in 
all  things  that  are  accounted  rarest  and  most  exquisite. 

« By  the  shield  of  Minerva  ('),  you  are  to  blame, » I  exclaimed, 
perceiving  that  my  talented  neighbour  shook  his  head 
mournfully,  and  wiived  away,  wit&  a  very  pevoeptiMe  shud- 
der of  abhorrence,  a  most  delicate  salmi  de  canard  sauvage^ 
languishing  in  a  rich  brown  sauce ,  which  was  proffered  to 
his  acceptance  by  one  of  the  tribe  of  gilded  popinjays  who 
flitted  to  and  fro.  «A  more  exquisite  salmi  wdiB  never  devi- 
sed. I  marvel  much  whence  his  excellency  procures  his  truf- 
fles. These,  revelling  in  racy  Chambertin  ,  are  not  of  Italia's 
.soil ,  I  swear,  but  must  rather  claim  descent  from  the  sunny 
beech-woods  of  fair  Provence,  or  smiling  Languedoc. » 

(•Restrain  your  enthusiasm,*  he  said.  «It  is  neithier  from 
caprice ,  nor  from  the  whim  of  the  moment ,  that  my  anti- 
pathy to  wild  ducks  springs ;  but  from  the  recollections  of 
severe  and  bitter  experience.  I  abhor,  ••  added  he  with  deci- 
ded ,  but  whimsical  energy,  « I  abhor  the  very  name  of  a 
wildHiuck !  I  have  had  duck  enough  ,  to  embitter  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days ,  should  I  even  attain  unto  the  good  old 
age  of  Methusalem. » 

« I  comprehend  perfectly , »  said  I ,  « et  premit  altiun  corde 
dolorem.  You  have  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  some  ruthless 
barbarian,  who  martyrizes  his  friends  with  the  atrocious  com- 
pounds and  concotions  of  a  female  cook.  Luke-warm  water 
into  which  greasy  plates  have  been  hastily  plunged  for  ablu- 
tion ,  ushered  in  as  soup  ;  fish  in  the  last  stage  of  corruption ; 
bad  mutton  and  worse  calf  s-head ;  and  for  the  second  covrse, 
two  effigies  worthy  of  an  <sufe>  dafe^  branded  as  roasted  ducks. » 

*  A  truce  to  your  jesting, »  said   he  ,    hastily   interrupting 


\ 
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[')  The  famoM  Jirfi  bMVti  m  tha  tUeld  of  Mitorva,  vMeb  oraferred  «|Mm  Vitol- 
Ifoi,  iba  proirerJbia^  gQ«ri»Mid  •(  antiqoay ,  tho  rtpateti9»  vf  l»«ias  ^  muttr  cook 
of  hit  age — wai  compoKd  of  the  lirers  of  a  iboosaad  young  eel-poala,  the  braina  of 
aa  many  pbeaaanta,  the  aofk  roea  of  aa  many  lampreya»  and  a  rariely  of  other  ingredient*, 
loo  narocroua  to  be  particnlarised. 
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nle,  •  ten  thouMiid  times  wor^e  than  that  waa  the  calamitj  that 
befel  me. »  - 

« Wone  than  that !  nay  then,  to  the  protection  of  the  gods 
do  I  commend  thee  ,  for  commigeration  is  but  an  empty  name. » 

« I  was  in  company, »  said  he,  « with  some  three  or  four  of 
your  compatriots,  who  had  but  lately  returned  from  a  sport- 
ing expedition  into  the  Pontine  Marshes.  They  boasted  much 
of  their  wonderful  success  ;  Taunted  not  a  little  the  hecatombs 
of  game  which  they  had  immolated  ;  extolled  the  address  , 
and  eulogised  the  attentions  of  II  Grand  Cacciatore  di  Sua 
Santitii  11  Papa  ,  at  whose  excellent  hostdrie  they  were  quar-> 
tered  ;  and  with  exaggerated  representations  of  their  feats , 
and  recitals  of  their  achievements ,  they  so  inflamed  my  ima*. 
gination,  that  my  curiosity  was  excited,  and  ardour  aroused  , 
to  essay  the  delights  of  la  grande  chasse, » 

« And  what  sport  had  you  ? »  exclaimed  a  young  Attache  on 
leave  of  absence  from  a  northern  mission  ,  who  bored  all  his 
acquaintance  to  death  by  flavouring  every) sentence  he  utter- 
ed with  a  Latin  quotation. » 

•  Sport ,  pardieu !  what  had  been  sport  to  others  was  but 
death  to  me.  • 

•  Auribus  teneo  lupum :  you  /caught  a  Tartar  ,  I  opine. » 

•  The  only  Tartar  that  I  caught,  <*  he  replied  ,  « was  emetic 
of  tartar,  and  a  Maremma  ague  to  boot.  As  soon  as  my  plans 
were  matured  ,  and  my  arrangements  effected  ,  I  started  in 
my  britchka  to  post  some  fifty  miles  over  abominable  roads, 
and  through  execrable  marshes ,  exhaling  malaria  ,  rheuma^ 
tism  ,  putrid  fevers  ,  and  everf  malady  that  flesh  is  heir  lo. « 

nUmbris  nigrantibas  horrens , 
£t  formidalns  volucri  lethale  vomebfti 
SufTuso  ^irus  coelo.* 

exclaimed  the  Attach^. 

« Alter  some  hou»  travelling,  •  continued  the  JFrendiman  , 
<•  a  sadden  tuim  in  the  road  revealed  a  miserable  and  gloomy* 
looking  hovel  perched  on  the  banks  of  a  pool  of  stagnant  wai- 
ter.  Eccolal  ecoolaJ  la  locanda!  eccelenza!  yelled  forth 
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the  posHlion  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight,  as  he  pulled  his  foam^ 
ing  steeds  back  on  their  haunches,  and  cracked  his  long 
knotted  whip ,  whirling  the  ponderous  thong  around  and  atound 
his  head  ,  until  a  chorus  of  echoes  and  reverberations  resoun- 
ded through  the  pestilential  wastes.  A  dozen  men  mshed  forth 
from  the  gloomy  den  of  thieves.  Partly  carried  ,  partly  forced 
along,  I  was  borne  into  an  inner  chamber.  The  dirt  which  encrust- 
ed the  brick  pavement,  had  been  the  accumulation  of  centuries; 
and  the  removal  of  it  would  have  defied  the  powers  and  the  skill 
of  the  son  of  Alcmena.  Mine  host,  in  whose  hands  I  was  but  a  babe, 
deposited  me  in  a  ricketty  and  reed-bottomed  chair,  opposite 
to  a  huge  open  fire-place  ,  wherein  green  sticks  ,  mingled  with 
damp  reeds  ,  frizzled  ,  and  fumed  ,  and  fretted  ,  emitting  vol- 
canoes of  smoke ,  which  effectually  annihilated  my  powers  of 
vision  for  a  season.  When  I  recovered  my  sight,  I  perceived 
I  was  alone.  My  solitude  ,  however  ,  was  but  of  brief  dura- 
tion ,  for  soon  after  ,  in  shuffled  a  shrivelled  and  withered  hag, 
well  fitted  to  enact  one  of  the  weird  sisters  of  Macbeth  ;  so 
weighed  with  age  was  she,  not  only  in  appearance  but  in  rea- 
lity ;  and  so  unnaturally  hideous  to  boot.  She  spread  a  black 
and  greasy  cloth  over  a  yet  blacker  and  more  greasy  table^ — 
thrust  under  my  very  nose  an  earthen  dish,  reeking  of  abomi- 
nations and  unclean  things  ,  and  bade  me  in  a  horrible  patois, 
eat ,  drink ,  and  be  coiuforted ;  she  then  scuttled  away  ; 
biit  returned  again  shortly,  with  two  caraffes  of  suspicious- 
looking  liquor,  and  a  brace  of  gigantic  drinking-cups  of  horn , 
and  completed  the  service  de  table  by  producing  a  mis-shapen 
lun^  of  day  baked  in  the  sunbeams,  which  would  have  puzzled 
a  connoisseur  to  decide  whether  it  were  not  originally  destined 
for  a  tile.  Lying  upon  it ,  wrapped  up  in  a  foul  scrap  of  coarse 

dingy  .canvass ,  were  a  knife  ,  a  fork,  and  a  spoon 

Bah  !  I  shudder  at  the  bare  remembrance  of  those  utensils  ,  so 
black  and  repulsive  were  they  in  appearance  ,  and  so  foul  and 
greasy  to  the  touch.  > 

V  Loathsome  as  was  the  banquet ,  the  andent  Hebe  was  in- 
finitely more  so.  She  grinned  a  ghastly  grin  ,  displaying  her 
black  jaw-bones  ,  from  which  all  teeth  ,  tusks ,  and  stumps 
bad  been  exiled  for  some  fifty  years.  The  old  hag  chuckled  , 
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and  smirked  ,  nibbing  tog6tber  her  skinny  htods ,  whieh  re- 
sembled Yulture's  claws  rather  than  attributes  of  humanity — 
patted  me  on  the  shoulder  ,  asked  if  I  were  not  a  famosissimo 
cacciatore — passed  her  claws  through  my  hair^ — swore  that  I 
was  a  bellissimo  giovine  ,  and  indulged  in  many  other  playful 
demonstrations  of  tenderness.  I  did  not  swoon  away  with  hor^- 
ror  and  disgust ,  as  the  horrible  conviction  flashed  on  my 
brain  ,  that  unwillingly  I  had  inspired  the  old  beldame  with 
an  unhoty  passion  ,  and  dreading  every  moment  to  be  clasped 
in  her  foul  embrace  ,  I  endeavoured  to  dispel  my  fearful 
anticipations  ,  by  recalling  to  memory  the  heroism  and  the 
indomitable  firmness  of  the  righteous  Joseph ,  when  he  yielded 
not  to  the  wife  of  Potiphar ;  and  I  magnanimously  resolved  in 
emulation  of  his  virtues ,  to  sacrifice  each  and  every  garment 
to  my  enamoured  Circe  ,  rather  than  unresistingly  submit  to  be 
her  victim.  Fortunately  ,  however  ,  the  trial  was  spared  me  ; 
for  the  hag  perceiving  the  undisguised  abhorrence  with  which 
I  shrank  from  her  caresses  ,  became  infuriated  at  my  want  of 
sympathy  ,  and  abandoned  me  to  my  own  meditations. » 

«  I  was  now  alone.  The  suspicious-looking  dish  was  before 
me :  sentiments  of  intense  curiosity  crept  over  my  mind  ^  a 
Graving  longing  to  taste  ;  an  unnatural  desire  to  analyze  the 
mysterious  compound.  I  plunged  my  fork  and  spoon  into  a 
bowl  of  water  ,  and  cleansed  the  encrusted  metal  from  accu- 
mulated impurities.  I  dived  down'  to  the  bottom  of  the  myste- 
rious mess ;  I  carefully  extricated  from  the  reeking  mixture  a 
small  portion ,  closed  my  eyes  ,  commended  myself  unto  pro- 
vidence ,  and  swallowed — ye  gods !  what  did  I  not  swallow  ? 
Bull's  liver  ,  garlic,  and  toad-stools  were  the  least  among  the 
abominations !  In  an  agony  of  loathing  1  seized  the  caraffe  that 
stood  nearest  me,  emptied  it  its  contents  into  a  horn,  and  fran- 
tic with  desperation ,  took  a  long  deep  draught  of  red  wine, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  stifling  the  poisonous  odours  of  the  infernal 
bestiality  which  fatal  curiosity  had  tempted  me  to  taste.  As 
I  withdrew  the  horn  from  my  lips,  every  tooth  in  my  head 
chattered,  and  I  was  momentarily  deprived  of  my  breath,  and 
paralyzed,  by  the  indefinable  sourness  of  the  beverage.  With' 
more  haste  than  caution,  I  had  recourse  to  the  other  flask.    Its 
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contents  were  vile  corn  brandy,  as  scorching  as  liquid  fire^ 
To  fill  the  cup  of  my  annoyances  to  oyerflowing,  shouts  of 
boisterous  laughter  and  rude  derision  resounded  through  the 
hoYel :  a  loud  noise  and  a  scuffling  of  feet  was  heard  in  the 
passage, — the  door  of  the  apartment  was  forced  violently  open, 
and  in  reeled  my  Swiss  valet ,  as  drunk  as  a  fiddler,  the  poor 
devil  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  below. 
They  had  inveigled  him  to  their  den,  poisoned  him  with  the 
vile  bull's  liver  and  garlic,  and  insisted  on  his  pledging  them 
in  copious  libations  of  the  alcohol.  Too  much  terrified  to  refuse, 
he  was  compelled  to  accept  their  savage  hospitality,  at  the 
risk  of  losing  his  life,  and  with  the  certainty  of  losing  his 
senses  :  and  with  eyes  blood-shot,  and  staring  out  of  his  head, 
his  brain  on  fire,  and  a  reeling  gait,  he  staggered  into  the  room, 
his  tongue  deprived  of  the  faculties  of  utterance — his  mind  of 
the  light,  of  reason,  and  his  limbs  of  power  and  strength.  Never 
was  a  more  pitiable  object  seen!  I  loosened  the  poor  wretch's 
cravat,  dragged  him  on  to  a  straw  palliasse,  and  left  him  in  a 
state  of  insensibility,  unconscious  of  the  bloody  onslaught  of  a 
dense  cloud  of  venomous  musquitos. 

« I  was  seated  by  the  bed>side  in  the  vain  attempt  of  infus- 
ing Promethean  fire  into  the  inanimate  carcass  of  my  scoun- 
drelly Swiss,  when  another  actor  made  his  first  appearance  on 
the  scene.  A  gigantic  personnage,  a  very  Goliah  of  Gath, 
strode  through  the  open  doorway,  and  contemplating  my  phil- 
anthropical  occupation  with  unsuppressed  tastonishment  and 
mirth,  gave  the  reins  to  the  latter  in  a  burst  of  laughter  which 
shook  the  frail  house  to  its  foundations,  and  aroused  me  from 
my  humane  labours,  as  instantaneously  and  effectually  as  if  I 
had  been  smitten  by  an  electrical  shock.  I  started  to  my  feet, 
and  faced  my  visitor  with  conflicting  feelings  of  awe  and 
dismay. 

«'HoI  ho!  ho!'  was  his  ^brupt.  salutation,  bellowed  forth  in 
a  voice  as  loud  ai^d  clear  as  the  blast  of  a  trumpet.  '  Ho!  ho! 
ho!  JFelicissima  sera,  Eccellenza!  Never  mind  that  drunken 
beast :  he  has  fire  enough  in  his  veins  no^  I  '11  warrant  him, 
little  as  he  had  before.  Such  another  bout  to-morrow,  and 
we'll  make  a  man  of  him.     Ho!  ho!  ho! '  and  he  roared  with 
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laughter  until  the  iR^alls  trembled  again.  *I  am  here,  ^cel- 
lenza,  to  learn  what  are  jour  commands  for  the  morrow  ;  the 
lake  abounds  with  wild-fowl,  and  the  sport  will  be  excellent. 
Is  his  eccellenza  a  keen  sportsman  ?  ' 

• '  Very,  very  much  so  indeed',  I  stammered  forth,  scarcely 
knowing  in  fact  what  I  responded  ;  and  my  awe  was  in  no 
degree  diminished,  by  a  scrutiny  of  my  visitor's  personal  ap- 
pearance. I  have  already  mentioned  that  he  was  gigantie  in 
stature  ;  all  the  proportions  also  of  his  frame  were  herculean, 
and  yet  every  limb  was  moulded  in  nature's  most  exquisite 
symmetry,  and  developed  an  extraordinary  play  of  thews  and 
muscles,  which  must  have  been  forced  into  matured  fulness  by 
tremendous  labour,  severe  exertions,  and  constant  exercise.  A 
dark  handsome  countenance,  whose  characteristic  expression 
was  reckless  good  humour  blended  with  a  mixture  of%  resolution 
and  ferocity,  was  shaded  by  a  profusion  of  bushy  locks,  dark 
as  the  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing,  huge  shaggy  whiskers, 
long  curling  mustachios, — and  a  peaked  beard,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  modem  French  €arlists.  He  resembled  one  of  Salvator's 
heroes,  arrayed  as  he  was,  in  the  fantastical  costume  in  which 
the  Gacciatori  of  the  Maremme,  and  the  Brigands  of  the 
Abruzzi,  equally  delight,  and  of  a  truth,  a  more  picturesque 
costume  cannot  be  devised;  nor  one  more  admirably  adapted 
io  display  to  advantage  the  grace  and  flexibility  of  limb  for 
which  the  Italians  are  so  deservedly  celebrated. 

« Picture  to  your  imagination  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  and 
athletic  proportions,  attired  in  a  short  jacket  of  green  Genoa 
velvet,  betted  by  a  silken  scarf  of  gaudy  hues,  containing 
some  two  or  three  pistols,  a  couteau  de  chasse,  and  the  deadly 
stiletto.  The  folds  of  the  jacket,  rolled  back  towards  the 
shoulders,  revealed,  reposing  on  the  carefully-pkited  shirt  of 
fine  Knen,  amulets  and  charms  in  abundance;  a  massive  gold 
chain  with  a  cluster  of  rings  attached,  and  a  small  hand  in  \ 

white  coral,  as  a  preventive  against  the  evil  eye;  the  slashed 
breeches  of  stout  broad-cloth,  richly  and  gaudily  embroidered, 
fell  but  just  below  the  knees,  and  the  faultless  symmetry  of 
the  muscular  limbs  were  displayed  in  all  the  perfection  of 
nature.     Top  this  worthy  with  a  high-peaked  hat ,  encircled 
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by  a  streamer  of  Grimson  ribbon — thrust  a  long-bianr^l«d  fowl- 
iag-^iece  into  his  hands — and  my  excellent  friend  The  Gran 
Gacciatore  della  Locanda  dell'  Aquila  Nera  in  the  Pontine 
Marshes  stands  before  you. 

Such  was  my  unwelcome  visitor,  who  stalked  careleasly  up 
to  the  table,  poured  half  a  pint  of  alcohol  into,  a  horn  mug, 
tossed  off  the  fiery  liquor  at  one  draught,  drew  a  long  deep 
breath,  and  then  taking  possession  of  my  ricketty  chair,  which 
■'  creaked  and  trembled  beneath  his  heavy  pressure,  with  his 
peaked  hat  fanned  the  green  wood  and  the  damp  reeds  into 
a  momentary  blaze.  B(e  then  drew  forth  a  day  pipe,  filled 
it  with  most  noxious  weed,  and  smoked  and  puffed  away  as 
if  unconscious  of  my  very  existence,  until  his  head  was  ei^ 
circled  by  a  wreath  of  dense  vapour.  Anon,  he  stalked  up 
to  the  bed  on  which  the  victim  of  intemperance  lay  prostrated. 
With  one  hand  he  raised  up  his  head,  with  the  other  forced 
open  his  mouth,  and  then  vomiting  in  betwixt  the  poor  devil's 
JaWs  a  torrent  of  smoke  and  flame  sufficient  to  annihilate  a 
salamander,  with  careless  nonchalance  let  his  head  drop,  exclaim- 
ing, *  Drunkards  are  always  protected  by  providence!  The 
bloated  herring  will  do  well ! '  He  then  addressed  himself  to 
me  with  infinite  politeness.  'An  hour  or  two  before  dawn,' 
said  he,  'I  shall  have  the  honour  of  waking  his  eccellenza.  I 
will  now  send  Rugoma  to  arrange  his  eccellenza's  bed,  and 
wish  him  fellcissima  nolie/ 

«He  vanished.  -*- A  few  minutes,  and  Rugoma  tottered  in, 
staggering  under  the  burthen  of  a  heap  of  exceedingly  foul 
linen,  contrasted  with  which  the  contents  of  Falstaff's  buck- 
basket  would  have  been  luxury.  The  old  Hecate  was  in  a  state 
of  unusual  good  humour  and  jocosity,  and  mumbled  forth, 
with  even  more  than  usual  garrulity,  sundry  witticisms  on 
all  the  ideas  that  came  uppermost  in  her  mind.  ^So!  so!  the 
capitano  has  been  to  pay  your  eccellenza  a  visit ;  he  is  delighted 
that  your  eccellenza  is  so  keen  a  sportsman,  and  so  capital  a 
shot,  and  he  anticipates  grand  sport.  He  has  been  examining 
your  eccellenza's  gun,  but  swears  that  it  is  not  worth  a  spetz- 
zano-^fomo  (hearth*rake),  and  that  your  eccellenza  shall  prove 
all   his   fowling-pieoes  to*morn>w.     What   a   fine   man    the 
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capitano  is!  there  is  not  a  ragazsa  in  the  hamlet  thai  is  not 
in  loTe  with  him;  but  he  is  fanciful,  as  all  handsome  men 
are,  and  many  is  the  sore  heart  that  he  has  made.  To  my 
taste  he  is  somewhat  over  tall.  I  don't  like  tall  men.  No, 
not  1 1  although  in  my  time  I  had  plenty  of  them,  as  lovers, 
it  is  true.  There  was  Policarpo,  the  shoemaker  of  Portici, 
who  was  barbarously  guillotined  at  Salerno,  for  accidentally 
killing  an  English  gentleman  and  his  signora  at  PoBstum.  There 
was  tall  Ludovico  of  His  Uoliness's  body-guard,  who  even 
now,  unhappy  youth,  slaves  in  the  gallies  at  Ostia,  for  having 
in  a  merry  mood,  and  out  of  pure  fun,  thrust  his  horrible  old 
wife  Jacintha  into  a  heated  oven  :  and  as  he  forgot  to  let  her 
out  again,  the  shrew  was  of  course  baked  to  a  cinder.  Ai! 
ail  ai!  I  have  had  plenty  of  tall  men  in  my  time',  continued 
the  old  crone  with  enthusiastic  self-satisfaction,  shaking  and 
nodding  her  head  delightedly  at  her  amatory  reminiscences, 
*but  a  little,  tight,  well-made  man  like  your  eccellenza  for  me! 
With  broad  shoulders,  and  a  good  leg  like  your  eccellenza's, 
for  example.' 

«  This  unequivocal  declaration  that  I  had  found  favour  in 
her  sight  well  nigh  drove  me  distracted,  and  my  apprehen- 
sions became  too  painfully  oppressive,  when  the  old  hag,  in 
wishing  me  farewell  for  the  night,  clutched  my  hand  between 
her  shrivelled  talons  witl^  what  she  intended  to  be  a  tender 
squeeze,  puckered  up  her  wrinkled  lips  into  an  impassioned 
gmile,  and  presented  her  copper-coloured  cheeks  for  a  salute^ 
which  ceremony  I  was  obliged  to  perform,  tho'  with  loathing 
aud  abhorrence. 

«  Hy  Hecate  had  left  the  room.  I  was  alone.  The  night 
was  cold  and  stormy  :  the  keen  breeze  crept  through  the 
gaping  crevices  of  the  window-frames,  and  whirled  volumes  of 
dense  smoke,  emitted  by  the  damp  firewood,  through  the 
gloomy  apartment.  I  heaped  piles  of  brushwood  on  the  hearth, 
and  endeavoured  to  fan  the  smoking  mass  into  a  blaze,  which 
might  aid  to  dispel  the  gloom  that  sat  heavily  on  my  thoughts. 
Vain  however  were  my  exertions!  the  cold  increased  in  in- 
tensity ;  all  the  winds  of  heaven  seemed  to  howl  and  rage 
against  my  prison  walls,  and  my  limbs  quaked  and  shivered, 
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is  the  feeble  freoie  that  they  supported  quailed  beneath  tbe 
inclemenoj  of  the  bitter  night.  Although  my  destined  eouch 
resembled  in  nought  that  of  the  rolnptuous  Sybarite ,  who 
wept  that  a  crumpled  rose-leaf  disturbed  his  slumbers,  I  never- 
thdess  determined  to  woo  balmy  sleep ;  and  easting  off  my 
garments,  with  a  bound  of  desperation  I  plunged  into  bed. 
I  clutched  the  sheets  and  coyerlid  over  me,  and  instantaneously 
received  a  shock  colder  and  more  paralyzing  than  was  ever 
produced  by  a  ^shower-bath.  I  sprang  from  my  bed,  and 
stood  with  my  bare  feet  trembling  and  shaking  on  the  damp 
and  clammy  pavement.  There  was  no  remedy!  hastily  I  clothed 
myself  in  the  sporting  apparel  prepared  against  to-morrow, 
enveloped  myself  in  the  folds  of  a  cloak,  cast  myself  on  the 
rude  bedstead  and  fell  asleep. 

« Hours  passed  away.  Unconscious  of  every  thing,  I  was 
as  one  numbered  among  the  dead,  so  profound  was  the 
lethargy,  so  death-like  (he  sleep  that  paralyzed  my  senses.  ' 


- 1  started  from  the  deep  sleep  of  exhaustion,  as  the  grasp 
of  a  heavy  hand  fastened  on  my  shoulder,  and  the  portentous 
*Ho!  ho!  ho!'  rang  again  in  my  ears*,  -'ho!  ho!  ho!'  thou 
sleepest  soundly,  eccellenza. »  I  leapt  from  the  bed,  and  sprang 
upon  my  feet;  around  my  bed  stood  a  group  of  men  com- 
posed of  the  gran  cacciatore  and  four  others,  fac-similies  Of 
himself  in  attire  and  in  appearance.  Two  held  blazing  pine 
torches  in  their  hands,  and  all  had  fowling-pieces  ;  and  with 
their  swarthy  complexions,  and  dark  flashing  eyes, — their  high 
peaked  hats^  and  fantastic  attire,  displayed  to  even  yet  more 
fearful  advantage  by  the  red  glaring  light  that  streamed  from 
the  torches,  they  would  have  been  a  glorious  study  to  a 
painter. 

•  'All  is  ready,  eccellenza!'  quoth  the  capitano.  'Shall  we 
be  off,  for  dawn  waits  for  no  man?*  With  a  strong  grasp 
he  raised  my  unfortunate  valet  from  the  pallet  on  which  he 
had  passed  any  thing  but  a  night  of  pleasure,  to  judge  by 
his  hard  and  painful  breathings.    He  raised  him  to  his  feet, 
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•otf  (hen  rekxiog  h\$  hold,    the  muerable  wretch  fell  like  a 
log  of  wood  lo  the  ground,  uttering  a  groan  and  a  grunt  for 

« 'He  has  not  yet  slept  off  hU  drunkennew, '  said  one  of  the 
party  ;  aa  he  seized  the  prostrate  carcaas  in  hi«  amw,  and 
loiged  it  unceremoniously  on  the  bed  again. 

« Leeve  the  barotme  maledeuo  (the  accursed  rascal )  alone', 
qvoth  the  capjtano  with  a  terrific  oath ;  ^he  will  come  to 
himself  ere  we  return  with  his  ef^ellenza  ;'^-and  now  to  the 
sport.    Forward  my  children,  forward/ 

« Obedient  to  his  commands,  the  torch^bearers  staUked  away 
in  front ;  two  men  seizing  each  an  arm*  hurried  me  down  the 
ladder-like  stairs,  and  lifting  me  into  a  skiff,  moored  at  the 
very  threshold  of  the  dwelling,  in  a  moment  we  cleft  the 
dark  and  muddy  waters  of  4ie  pool,  and  dashed  through  fields 
of  reeds  and  rushes  exuberant  in  growth,  and  in  extent  one 
vast  continuous  forest.  « Benissimo,  vol  vedrete  qualche 
cosa  di  hello!  (well  done,  you  shall  see  some  capital  sport,) 
quoth  the  capitano,  i^  the  brawny  rowers  relaxed  their  exer- 
tions and  rested  on  their  oars:  but  his  eccellenza  can  never 
take  aim.  from  this  accursed  egg-shell  of  a  boat.  Thy  hand, 
my  Leopoldo. » 

»l  was  paralysed  by  their  strong  grasp;  I  was  powerless 
as  an  infant  in  their  arms  i  they  raised  me  from  my  feet , 
and  held  me  suspended  in  the  air.  Another  moment,  and  I 
was  plunged  up  to  my  waist  in  mud  and  water,  with  the 
gigantic  reeds  and  bulrushes  towering  many  feet  above  my 
head.  This  toQ  au  hour  or  more  before  day-break,  in  a  dark, 
starless,  January  morning ,*— the  icy  waters  in  which  I  was 
immersed  depriving  my  limbs  of  all  sensation — and  the  keen 
piercing  wind  penetrating  like  iron  into  my  soul,  and  con- 
gealing the  very  life-blood  in  my  veins. 

« Not  for  all  the  treasures  of  Araby  the  blest  would  I  have 
been  in  your  situation «  exclaimed  the  Attache',  "but  why  was 
mine  exeeUent  friend  so  complaisant  as  to  expose  himself  to 
all  these  miseries  without  a  remonstrance? 

« Remonstrance!  what  would  remonstrance  have  availed  me? " 
be  replied  with  bitterness.     *  The  brigands  ti'eated  me  as  a 


I 
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chiM,  and  I  was  indeed  but  a  passive  and  unresisting  infant  in 
the  hands  of  my  stern  masters.  —  Never  shall  I  forget  Uie 
miseries  of  that  eventful  night?  presently  faint  sounds,  wafted 
to  us  on  the  wings  of  the  piercing  hreeze,  broke  in  upon  the 
dead  silence.  Whish!  whish!  whish!  the  sounds  were  as  of 
a  numerous  flight  of  birds  cleaving  rapidly  through  the  air. 
The  capitano  thrust  a  long  and  ponderous  fowling-piece  into 
my  hands! — Whish!  whish!  whish!  floated  upon  the  night  Ar 
louder  and  more  distinctly  than  before.  Eccole!  whispered  the 
capitano,  pointing  to  a  dark  cloud  floating  over  our  heads, 
which  appeared  to  be  miraculously  gifted  with  the  power  of 
locomotion.  *  Eccole!  aim  steadily,  and  fire'.  Mechanically  I 
raised  the  fowling-piece  to  my  shoulder,  mechanically  I  pointed 
at  the  dark  mysterious  cloud  that  was  skimming  over  ray 
head  :  mechanically  I  pressed  the  trigger  with  my  finger. 
Bang!  splash,  splash,  splash!  and  a  torrent  of  bodies  fell  into 
the  waters  around,  and  over  me,  over  me,  for  in  my  trepidation 
of  mind,  and  bewilderment  of  senses,  I  omitted  to  take  a  firin 
grasp  of  the  ponderous  fowling-piece,  which  leapt  from  my 
trembling  hold,  and  with  a  fearful  concussion  recoiled,  giving 
me  such  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  chest,  that  I  incontinently 
described  a  summerset  improvisamente  in  the  mud  and  water, 
to  the  infinite  amusement  and  delight  of  my  boon  companions, 
who  indulged  in  hearty  laughter,  and  perpetrated  sundry  most 
excellent  witticisms  at  my  expense.  After  diverting  them- 
selves some  seconds  in  witnessing  my  gambols  in  the  foul 
element,  and  deriding  my  ineffectual  efforts  to  extricate  myself, 
they  finally  condescended  to  raise  me  to  my«feet,  a  dripping 
triton,  drenched  to  the  skin,  gasping  for  breath  and  utterance, 
and  with  mouth  and  nostrils  filled  with  mud  and  putrid  water. » 

« Finis  coronat  opus, »  said  the  Attach^ :  ••  thus  determined, 
I  suppose,  your  wild-fowl  shooting?* 

«Far  from  it.  To  tear  off  my  shooting -jacket  and  waist- 
coat, to  envelope  me  in  a  sheep-skin  pelisse,  and  to  clap  a 
high-peaked  hat  on  my  head, in  lieu  of  my  dainty  Bandoni,  which 
was  sacrificed  to  the  frogs  and  efts  of  the  pool,  was  but  the 
work  of  an  instant.  Another  fowling-piece  was  forced  upon 
my  acceptance — the  noise  of  a  flight  of  ducks  on  the  wing — 
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die  awful  0oand8,  whish,  whish,  whiA,  were  again  wafted 
along  by  the  night-breeze— and  one  report  succeeded  another, 
as  gun  after  gun  was  thrust  into  my  hands,  and  I  unresis- 
tingly obeyed  the  directions  of  my  brother  sportsmen,  and  in- 
stinctively directed  the  muzzles  of  the  infernal  engines  into  the 
thickest  of  each  cloud  that  swept  past'  me.  Splash,  splash, 
resounded  on  the  waters,  as  another  and  another  duck  fell 
headlong  into  the  pool,  the  victims  of  my  involuntary  skill 
and  prowess,  and  these  were  the  pleasures^  and  this  the 
taunted  sporty  until  the  grey  light  of  mom  appeared  steal- 
thily creeping  over  the  horizon. 

•  ^firavissimo!  a  maraviglia!!'  exclaimed  the  Gran  Cacciatore. 
'A  capital  night's  work  have  we  made  of  it.  Per  Hercle,  lUus- 
trissimo,  thou  art  a  very  Actson,  keen  and  zealous  for  the  sport; 
and  the  bolts  that  thou  launchest  forth  are  like  those  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  fraught  with  death  and  destruction!  Tommaso  and 
Anselmo  will  return  hilher  to  collect  together  the  Caccia : 
but  first  let  us  escort  your  eccellenza  to  the  Locanda.' 


« All  that  passed  afterwards  is  but  as  a  faintly-remembered 
dream  in  my  memory.  My  teeth  gnashed  together  from  the 
intensity  of  the  cold ;  my  tongue  had  lost  the  faculties  alike 
of  feeling  and  utterance ;  my  limbs  were  stone-cold ;  circulation 
was  checked,  and  the  life-blood  forced  back  on  my  heart.  Of 
what  passed  afterwards,  I  remember  nothing,  but  that  some 
hours  afterwards  I  awoke  from  a  deep  sleep — and  found 
myself  in  the  vile  room  of  the  Locanda,  stretched  upon  my 
bed,  with  a  pile  of  reeking  sheep-skins  thrown  over  me.  Before 
an  immense  fire  stood  Rugoma,  superintending  the  drying,  or 
rather  the  scorching,  of  my  sporting  apparel.  At  the  bed-side 
of  my  valet  were  two  men ;  one  my  friend  the  Gapitano,  the 
other  a  little  spare  man  in  a  brown  fustian  jacket,  who  united 
in  his  proprift  personA  the  inultifarious  offices  of  physician, 
accoucheur,  cow-doctor,  veterinary  surgeon,  tooth-drawer,  and 
druggist.  The  worthy  held  in  his  hand  a  pewter  basin,  into 
which  the  black  blood  flowed  sluggishly  from  the  bared  arm 


». 
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of  my  drtiokw  valeCf  who  propped  up  in  bad,  wilb  tike 
hard  comers  of  a  portmanteau  grinding  against  his  baisk, 
exhibited  a  woful  example  of  the  pernicious  effects. of  inlemr 
perance. 

•  I  must  be  off, »  I  exclaimedv  springing  from  mj  bed.  « Will 
the  Signora  •  (said  I,  apostrophizing  the  hag  Hugorna)  'have  the 
kittdoess  to  give  me  a  bowl  of  coffee,  and  to  oi^er  the  pos- 
tilion to  prepare  for  instantaneous  departure?  * 

« His  eecellenjsa  will  sureljr  tarry  for  another  night's  sport/ 

t^Sonq  desesperato!'  I  replied,  'gn  soma  other  occasion  I 
shall  be  enchanted;  but  pressing  business,  affairs  of  impor- 
tance, compel  me  now  to  return  forthwith  to  Rome/ 

« ^But  his  eccellen;Ea's  cameriere  is  in  a  state  of  high  fever/ 
expostulated  the  leech,  4t  is  impossible  for  him  to  travel/ 

n'Xo  your  excellent  care  do  I  recommend  him/  said  I, 
and  pray  your  acceptance  of  this  trifle  for  the  trouble  he  may 
cause  you/ 

«I  made  a  handsome  present  to  the  capitano,  Rugoma, 
delighted  beyond  all  bounds  at  my  liberality  to  her,  over- 
whelmed me  with  blessings.  I  leapt  into  my  carriage.  Away 
it  whirled.  The  Pontine  Marshes  were  past.  The  gates  of 
Rome  ase  gained!  and  never  shall  i  /orget  the  sensations  of 
delighUthat  I  experienced  at  finding  myself  again  at  my  poor 
lodging  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.n 

n  And  what,  sir,  was  tlie  fate  of  the  victim,  of  intemperance? » 
asked  a  serious,  hard-featured  man,  arrayed  in  black,  who 
bad  listened  to  this  narration  with  such  intensity  as  to  border 
on  the  ridiculous. 

"Oh!  he  was  only  a  Swiss — so  what  signifies  it ? >»  replied 
the  Attache,  « Uno  a^ulso^  non  deficit  {dter.  If  one  scoun- 
drelly Swiss  be  cut  off,  a  thousand  other  mercenary  vagabonds 
are  waiting  to  draw  on  the  dead  man's  boots, 

« The  rogue  lost  them  not,  however, »  said  the  Frenchman, 
«bui  lives  and  flourishes.  Towards  the  close  of  the  third  day 
after  my  return  from  La  Grand  Chasse,  I  was  reclining  in  a 
luxurious  fauteuil,  enveloped  in  a  short  robe-de-chambre,  with 
my  slippered  feet  basking  in  the  genial  glow  diffused  by  a 
blazing  pile  of  beech  logs.     Qn  a  small  table  the  Ch&teau  Mar- 
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gmix ;  and  to  impart  cest  and  flft?<mr  to  my  potations  were  a 
seryi?tte  of  roasted  chesnuts,  a  jar  of  Gnava  jellj,  and  a  com* 
potior  of  West^Indioh  confitures.  My  meditations  were  dis- 
(nriied  by  a  boisteitmB  knocking  at  the  streetH)o6r.  A  heavy 
trsmtolinir  of  feet  on  the  staircase  a^ook  the  house.  Mr  sane- 
Han  scmcwrum  iras  rudely^  invaded,  and  my  friend  the  Gran 
Cacciatore  stood  before  me. 

«I  inquired  to  what  fortunate  circumstance  I  was  indebted 
for  the  pleasure  of  his  visit?  and  also  if  by  any  chance  my 
precious  valet  was  still  in  the  land  of  the  living? 

« *Tis  with  him  I  came,  illustrissimo,'  was  the  reply,  *Iest  he 
should  again  fall  into  the  snares  of  drunkenness.  There  is 
no  vice  so  abominable,  little  Luigi,^  said  I,  as  the  sly  varlet 
last  night  topped  off  a  bowl  of  undeniable  punch.  *  There  is 
no  vice  more  abominable  under  the  sun,^  said  I,  *and  none 
more  degrading  to  the  moral  character  of  man  than  the  love 
of  the  wine-skin!  Ha!  I  hear  even  now  the  footsteps  of  the 
merry  birboni  on  the  staircase.     Lo,  they  come!' 

«  In  they  came ,  the  merry  birboni !  First ,  the  gigantic 
Anselmo,  with  his  brawny  arm  wound  around  the  waist,  and 
supporting  the  tottering  footsteps  of  my  recreant  valet;  who, 
with  blood-shot  eyes,  black  and  blistered  lips,  and  flushed  face, 
resembled  a  fiend  rather  than  a  Christian.  He  dared  not  to 
encounter  my  severe  looks,  but  staggered,  haud  passibus  ceqidsj 
abashed  and  ashamed,  into  a  corner.  Then  in  strode  the  her- 
culeau  Tommaso  and  the  fierce  Leopoldo,  laden  from  head  to 
foot  with  strings  of  wild-ducks.  VvovA  of  their  booty,  they 
strewed  ducks,  here,  and  there,  and  every  where — on  the  fau- 
teuils,  on  the  ottomans,  and  on  the  carpet. 

«  His  eccellenza  had  no  idea  that  his  sport  had  been  so 
productive,'  exclaimed  the  capitano,  as  with  unfeigned  aston- 
ishment I  gazed  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  saw  nought 
bat  ducks  every  where.  ^And  by  the  immortal  soul  of  Pius 
Sextus,  who,  ^y  cutting*  canals  through  the  Pontine  Marshes 
did  more  injury  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  the  po^feri 
cacciatori,  and  half  ruined  them  in  their  honest  calling — by 
the  beatified  soul  of  his  holiness,  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
wild-ducks  is  no  bad  sport! 
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« 'Bui  I,  I,  1,  neydr  shot  all  tlnese  ducks/  I  stammered  fortk 
with  diffident  hesitation. 

« 'By  the  holy  house  of  Lofetto,  excellenca  did.*-Bat  time 
presses,  and  I  must  be  off,  or  old  Rugoma  will  wonder  what 
has  heeome  of  me.  A  rwederlo,  Illusuissimo!  May  jou  live 
a  thousand  jears.'  He  shook  my  hand  with  an  iron  gripe, 
and  stalked  out  of  the  room,  followed  by  his  gigantic  satel- 
lites. 

« There  I  stood,  blowing  and  shaking  my  fingers  in  an  agony 
of  pain,  and  with  conflicting  feelings  of  wrath  against  my 
guilty  valet,  and  confusion  at  the  heaps  upon  heaps  of  ducks, 
which  quenched  the  odours  of  my  esprit  de  millefleurs;  and 
reflected,  that  for  days  to  come  I  should  be  obliged  to  have 
duck  for  breakfast,  duck  for  luncheon,  duck  for  dinner,  duck 
for  supper,  duck  in  every  form,  and  duck  in  every  guise  and 
disguise,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  in  addition  to  my  original 
ducking. 

(SpoiTiNG  MieAEiint.) 


RELIGION  [N  CHINA 


The  Chinese  have  no  generic  word  for  religion.  The  word 
Keaou,  which  means  to  teach »  or  the  things  taught,  doctrine 
or  instraction,  is  indeed  applied  hy  them  to  the  religious  sects 
of  Taou  and  Budha,  as  well  as  to  the  ethical  sect  of  Confu- 
cius. And  they  apply  this  siame  word  also  to  Mahcrm- 
medans  and  Christians.  But  they  do  not  apply  it  to  the  state 
religion^  for  that  does  not  consist  of  doctrines  which  are  to 
be  taught,  learned,  and  believed,  but  of  rites  and  ceremonies. 
It  is  entirely  a  « bodily  service, »  which,  however,  tacitly  im- 
plies the  belief  of  some  opinions,  though  to  have  correct 
opinions,  according  to  some  prescribed  rule  or  article  of  faith, 
forms  no  article  of  the  system.  The  state  religion  as  prac- 
tised at  the  court'  of  Peking,  and  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ments, is  contained  in  the  code  of  laws  called  Ta-tsing-hwyteen, 
and  in  the  Ta-tsing-leuhle  under  the  head  le,  rules  of  pro- 
priety and  decorum  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  in  the  sub- 
ordinate division  tse-sze^  sacrifices  and  offerings.  From  these 
two  works  we  shall  briefly  specify  : — first,  the  persons  or 
things  to  whom  these  sacrifices  are  presented,  or  the  objects 
of  Government  worship  :  secondly,  the  ministers  or  priests, 
who  offer  these  sacrifices,  and  the  preparation  required  of 
them  for  the  performance  of  this  religious  service :  — thirdly, 
the  sacrifices  and  offerings,  the  times  of  presentig  them  *. — 
VOL.  I.  i3 
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and  fourthly,  the  penalties  for  informality,  or  defective  .  per 
formance  of  the  state  religion. 

First  we  are  to  speak  concerning  the  objects  of  worship, 
or  things  to  which  sacrifices  are  offered.  These  are  chiefly 
things,  though  persons  are  included.  The  state  sacrifices  arc 
divided  in  three  classes  .-^  first  the  ta-lze  or  great  sacrifices  : 
—  second  ,  the  chung-sze  ,  or  medium  sacrifices  :  —  and 
third ,  the  seaou-sze ,  or  little  sacrifices.  These  last  are 
also  denominated  kcun-sze ,  the  crowd  or  herd  of  sacrifices : 
the  word  kcun,  « a  flock  of  sheep, »  being  used  as  a  noun  for 
multitude.  In  the  following  list  the  first,  the  second,  third 
and  fourth,  are  the  objects  or  classes  of  (Ejects  to  which  the 
greatest  sacrifices  are  offered  ;  from  the  fifth  to  the  thirteenth 
are  those  to  Ti'hich  the  medium  sacrifices  are  offered  ;  those 
of  the  fourteenth  and  onward,  have  right  only  to  little  sacri- 
fices. 

'  1.  Teen,   the  heavens  or  sky.     This  object  -of  worship   is 
otherwise  called  tfie  azure  heavens,  and  Ihe  hwang-hung- 
yu,..tihe  imperial  concave  expanse. 
^.  Tee,  the  earth*     This,  like  the  heavens,  is  dignified  with 

the  'epitlvet  tinoiperial. 
•3.  Tae-meaou,  the  great  temple  of  ancestors.  This  trtle  is 
used  to  include  all  the  tablets  contained  tkerein,.  dedtcaCed 
to  the  manes,  or  ahades  of  the  deceased  emperora  of  the 
preseift  dynasty.  This  triad  of  titles,  teen,  te,  tae  meaou, 
always  at  the  grand  sacrifices,  are  also  worshipped  apart. 
The  lines  or  cohrnms  of  ^Chinese  characters  being  read  from 
top  to  bottom,  dignity  is  always  expressed  by  the  height  of 
the  title;  which  corresponds  in  some  degree  to  oar  lisc  .of 
capital  letters.  Inferiority  of  rank  or  dignity  is  marked  by 
the  title  4>eing  placed  one  or  more  characters  lower. 
Heaven,  earth,  and  '^ancestors,  as  objects  of  worship,  md 
of'oqval  itank  and  dignity,  are  placed  on  a  level,  and  one 
or  more  characters  higher  than  other  objects,  as  the  nm, 
moon  or>slara,  ^c*  An  idea  of  this  may  ,be  conveyed  to 
the  reader,  by  the  position  of  the  words  in  lines,  thus  i^**^ 

Heaven,  earth,  and  ancestors, 

Sun,  moon,  stars »  &c. 
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•  ^ 

i^.  Shay^taeihv  the  gods  of  the  land  and  gratis ;  tlMse  are  Che 
special  patrons  of  eneh   existing  dynaaty,    and  act;  'gene- 
.  iraUy  located  in  the  fourth  plaee. 
&,  Jeih,  the  sun,  called  also  ta-^niiig;  Uhe  gr^at  light/ 

6.  Yu£,  the  moon,  called  abo  yay-ming,  ^tke  night  light.' 

7.  Tseen-tae-te-wang,  the  namea  of  the  emperors  and  kinga 
of  former  ages. 

8«  Seen-sse-Kungtuze,  the  ancient  mMer  ConfUciiis. 

9.  Seennanng,  the  ancient  patron  df  agricuHnre. 

10.  Seen-tsan,  the  ancient  patron  of  the  manufacture  of  silk. 

11.  Teen-shin,  the  gods  of  heavenv 

12.  Te-Ke,  the  gods  of  the  earth. 

13.  Tae-suy,  the  god  of  the  pamng  year. 

ik.  Seen-e,  the  ancient  patron,  of  the  healing  art»  together 
with  choo-gin-kwei-che-tse ,  -  the  innumerable  ghosts  of 
deceased  pUlanthropists,  faithful  statesmen,  eminent  scholars, 
martyrs  to'  virtue,  ^e. 

15.  Sing-shin,  the  stars,  are  sometimes  placed  next  after  the 
sun  and  moon. 

16,  Yun,  the  clouds    \ 

n.  You,  the  rain       (  These  atmospheric  divinities  are  placed 

18.  Fung,  the  Irind     i        in  one  column. 

19*  Luy,  the  thunder  J 

20.  Woo-yo,  the  five  great  mountains  of  China. 

21  •  Sze  hae,  the  four  seas  ;  i.  e.  all  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

22.  Sze  tuh,  the  four  rivers. 

23.  Ming  shan,  famous  hills. 

24.  Ta  chuen,  great  streams  of  water. 

25.  Ke  tuh,  military  flags  and  banners. 

26.  Taou  loO  che  shin,  the  god  of  a  road  where  an  army  must 
pass. 

27.  Ho  paou  che  shin,  the  god  of  cannon. 

28.  Mun  shin,  gods  of  the  gate. 

29.  How  too  che  shin,  the  queen  goddess  of  the  ground. 

30.  Pih^eih,  the  north  pole,  ^c. 

From  this  specimen  it  is  apparent,  that  in  the  Chinese  state 
religion,  the  material  universe,  as  a  whplC)  and  in  detail,  is 
worshipped ,    and   that   subordinate  thereto   they  have   gods 
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celestial  and  terrestrial,  and  ghosts  infernal ;  that  they  worship 
the  work  of  their  own  hands,  not  only  as  images  of  persons 
or  things  divine,  but  human  workmanship  for  earthly  pur- 
poses,  as  in  fl^gs  and  banners,  and  destructive  cannon.  That 
the  material  universe  is  the  object  of  worship  appears  not 
only  from  the  names  of  those  several  parts  which  have  been 
given  above,  but  also  from  other  circumstances.  Thus  the 
imperial  high-priest,  when  he  worships  heaven,  wears  robes 
of  azure  colour,  in  allusion  to  the  sky.  When  he  worships 
the  earth,  his  robes  are  yellow,  to  represent  the  clay  of  this 
earthy  sod.  When  the  sun  is  the  object,  his  dress  is  red, 
and  for  the  moon,  he  wears  pale  white.  The  kings,  nobles,  and 
centenary  of  official  hierophants  wear  their  court-dresses.  The 
altar  on  which  to  sacrifice  to  heaven,  is  round,  to  represent 
heaven ;  this  is  expressly  said.  The  altar  on  which  the  sa- 
crifices to  the  earth  are  laid,  is  square,  whether  for  the  same 
wise  reason  is  not  affirmed.  The  « prayer  boards, »  chub  pan, 
are  of  various  colours,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  emperor's 
robes.  In  the  worship  of  the  heavens,  a  yellow  ground  with 
Vermillion  letters  is  used  ;  in  the  worship  of  the  earth,  a 
yellow  ground  is  used  with  black  characters ;  for  the  worship 
of  ancestors,  a  white  ground  is  required,  with  black  charac- 
ters; for  the  sun,  a  carnation,  with  vermillion  characters  ;  and 
for  the  moon,  a  white  ground  with  black  characters. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  second  part  of  our  subject,  and 
notice  the  sacred  persons  who  perform  the  rites  of  sacrifice. 
The  priests  of  the  Chinese  state  religion  are  the  emperor 
himself,  who  is  the  high  priest,  the  « pontifex  maximus ; »  and 
subordinate  to  him,  the  kings,  nobles,  statesmen,  and  pihkwan 
(as  they  phrase  it)  the  centenary  or  crowd  of  civil  and  military 
officers.  The  joo  keaou,  or  sect  of  philosophers,  monopolize 
both  civil  and  sacred  functions.  At  the  grand  state  worship 
of  nature,  neither  priests  nor  women  are  admitted  ;  and  it  is 
only  when  the  sacrifice  to  the  patron  of  silk  manufactures 
takes  place  by  itself,  that  the  empress,  and  several  grades  of 
imperial  concubines,  princesses,  &c.,  may  take  part. 

It  is  required  of  the  Chinese  hierophants  that  they  be  free 
from  any  recent   legal  crime,   and  not  in  mourning    for   the 
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dead.  For  the  first  order  of  sacrifices  they  are  requirad  to 
prepare  themselves  by  ablutions,  a  change  of  garments,  a  yow, 
and  a  fast  of  three  days.  During  this  space  of  time  they  must 
occupy  a  clean  chamber,  and  absti^in,<—- IsC.  From  judging  cri- 
min^ds.  2nd.  From  being  present  at  a  feast.  3rd.  From  lia- 
lening  to  music.  4th.  from  visiting  then*  wives  or  concu- 
bines. 5lh.  From  enquiries  about  the  sick.  6th.  From  mourn- 
ing for  the  dead.  7(h.  From  wine.  8th.  From  eating  onions, 
leeks,  or  garlic.  «For,  •  says  the  annotator,  -sickness  and 
death  defile,  while  banquetting  and  feasting  dissipate  the  mind, 
and  unfit  it  for  holding  communion  with  the  gods. » 

The  victims  ^crificed,    and  the   things  offered,    form   our 
third  article.     Th^  animal  or  bloody  sacrifices  for  heaven  or 
earth  are  divided  into  the  four  following  classes :  —  A  heifer, 
or  nefw  tsze,   «a  cow's   child.*    2nd.    A  bullock,    or  a  new 
foo»  a — •SL  cow's  father.*     Srd.  Oxen  generally.     4th.  Sheep 
or  pigs.     The  things  ofiered  are  generally  silks,  on  which  we 
do  not  dwell.    The  Greeks  sacrificed  the  ox,  hog,  sheep,  kid, 
cock,  and  goose.     The  victims  were  to  be  « sana  et  Integra. » 
The  different  deities  had  the  proper  victims;    Jupiter,    an  ox 
five  years  old;    Neptune,    a  black  bull,   a  hog,    and  a  ram; 
Min^va,  a  heifer,  and  an  ewe;  Esculapius,  a  she-goat  and  a 
cock.M     The  Chinese  also  require,  that  the  victims  should  be 
whole  and  sound,  and  they  prefer  an  axure-black  colour.  For 
the  grand  sacrifices,  the  victims  are  to  be  purified  nine  deca- 
des;  and  for  the  herd  or  flock  of  sacrifices,  one  decade  or  ten 
days.     We   do  not   peiceive  any  ceremonies   connected  with 
killing  the  victims.  There  are  no  wreaths  or  garlands  as  there 
were  among  the  Greeks,  nor,  as  among  the  Jews,  any  sprinkling 
of  blood   particularly    mentioned.     The   victims   seem   to   be 
simply  butchered  the  day  before  they  are  to  be  ofiered,  and 
dressed,  and  we  rather  think,  ready  to  be  distributed;  (after  being 
laid  on  the  altar,)    amobg  the  hungry  participators  of  the  tse 
fuh  jow,   « the  sacrificed  blessed  flesh,  ■>  which  the  civil  and 
military  priesthood  will  no  doubt  relish  after  three  days  fast. 
The  times  of  sacrifice  are  specified  as  follows : — those  to  hea- 
ven are    offered  on  the  day  of  the  winter   solstice  :    those  to 
earth  on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice,    and  the  others  at 
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mgularljr  appeipteid  limM,  ifliich  it  uf  not  impoilaiit  to  detail 
in.  tbifi  sbetcb. 

The  ceremonies  of  tliis  graad  worship  of  nirture,  tiiis  'iuh 
tiiral  leligion'  eobmt  in  kneeKng,  bowing,  knocking  the  head 
against  the  ground^  or  in  Chinese,  pae  kwci  kow. 

In  those  sacrifice!  in  wkdjch  the  emperor  officiates,  in  pro- 
pria persona >  he  never  knocks  his  head  against  the  gnnmd. 
What  he  requires  of  the  greatest  ntonardh  on  earth,  he.  will 
not  give  to  the  greatest,  » supremest »  thing  that  he  worships. 
The  three  kneelings  and  knoekings  of  the  head  a^^ainst  the 
ground  he  turns  into  three  kneelings  and  nine  bows.  The  kow 
car  pae,  i.  e.  the  knocking  or  bowing,  seems  to  nnke  a  mate- 
rial, or  rather  a  foeJing  diffia*ence  in  the '  estimation  of  his 
majesly. 

/  The  last  topic  on  which  we  proposed  to  remark,  is  die  pe- 
nalty of  informality.  The  punishment  annexed  to  the  neglect 
of  the  preparation,  imperfect  victims  &c.,  is  either  forfeiture 
of  tolary  for  a  month  or  longer,  or  a  specified  number  of 
blows  with  the  bamboo,  which  can  be  avoided  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  very  small  isum  of  money.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
feared  but  man's'  wralh;  nothing  but  a  forfeiture  or  a  fine. 
The  fines  in  these  cases  are  rated  aecoiding.  to  the  number  of 
blows  adjudged  to  the  delinquent.  But  while  such  is  the  easy 
penalty  of  these  philosophieal  legislaton  and  hierophants,  in 
cases  where  they  themselves  ofiend; .  the  case  is  far  difierent 
if  any  of  the  common  people  presume  to  arrogate  the  right  of 
worshipping  heaven,  and  announcing  their  afiairs  thereto,  or 
of  lighting  lamps  to  the  seven  stars  of  ursa  major  ^c;  they 
shall  be  punished  bona  fide  with  eighty  blows  or  strangulation* 
For  t^e  state  religion  and  the  objects  of  worship  proper  for 
monarchs  and  philosophers  are  not  to  be  desecrated  and  dis^ 
honoured  by  vulgar  adoration.  Ye  vulgar  plebians^  go  and 
worship  things  suited  to  your  station ;  arrogate  not  the  right 
of  wocshipping  the  supreme  powen !  (Chinese  H^posUory.J 

(Nautical  Magazine.) 
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EDiTOtsaTP  or  the  Nkw  MQNTiii.fr  Maaaxinb.  Mr.  T.  Hood 
has  succeeded  Mr.  T.  Hook  as  cditQr  of  ike  New  MonttUj 
Mi^zine;  and  Mr.  Colbum  is,  wc  see,  rejoicing  at  the  sin*- 
^lar  good  fortune  which  has  always  attended  this,  his  fa- 
iKOurite  child;'  nursed  from  its  birUi*  we  are  told,  by -the 
first  poet  of  the  age,  Mr.  Campbell ;  dry-narsed,  if  that  be 
the  phrase,  by  the  first  novelist,  Mr.  Bulwer ;  and  « brought 
out»  by  thq  first  wit*— no,  noi  exacilj  the  fr^stj  says  the  scru- 
pulous little  puritan  paragraph,  for  in  that  sphere  there  wena 
two  suns — T.  Hook  and  T.  Hood.  Here,  however  is  only  an 
additional  cause  for  exultation  aifd  triumph,  for  the  Magazine 
was  long  under  the.  guiding  protection  of  the  one,  and  .is  now 
laughing  under  the  sunny  influence  of  the  other.  However, 
in  our  plain  phrase,  we  will  admit — that  we  know  not  where 
the  worthy  bibliopole  could  have  (bund  a  more  fitting  suc- 
cessor. We  have  just  got  a  glimyse  of  the  first-fruits  ofier- 
ing  of  ihfe  new  editor.,  and  already  .find  traces  of  his  plea- 
sant fm  in  more  pbces  than  <he  AaUe  9of  contente  would  in- 
di^te.  '  (Athknaom.)  : 

RsTOirr  uacooavoos.  —  A  keen  sportsman,  provoked  hgr  ja 
cockney  horseman  who;  had  ridden  over  two .  of  his  hounds, 
oevid  not  forbear  swearing  at  him  for  bis  awkwardness.  KSiri » 
said  4be  offender,  drawing  up  both  himself  and  his  horse,  and 
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aflsuming  a  very  consequential  look,  « I  beg  to  inform  you^ 
•  that  I  did  not  come  out  here  to  be  damned.  >» — « Why  then. 
Sir,  you  may  go  home,  and  be  damned. » 

(Spoktino  Magazine.) 

Seed  Corn  2000  vEjiRg  oui,  —At  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Middlesex  Agricultural  association,  Mr.  H.  Pownall  produced 
a  head  of  com,  which  he  said  had  been  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  residence,  and  stated,  that  he  had  that  day 
shown  it  to  Mr.  Sherbom,  of  Bedfont,  who,  on  examination, 
immediately  pronounced  it  to  be  Egyptian  com,  which  Mr. 
Pownall  said  was  the  fact,  as  it  had  been  grown  from  seed 
found  within  the  covering  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  within 
which  it  had  been  enclosed  for  upwards  of  2000  years. — 

(  Farmer's  Magaziiiib.) 

Anecdotes  translated  from  the  Persian. — A  certain  Sheikh 
said  to  his  wife :  •>  I  wish  to  have  such  a  one  as  my  guest, » 
naming  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  city.  « We  can-  ill 
afford,  N  observed  she,  'to  entertain  a  man  of  hib  rank;  but  if 
you  must  needs  ask  him,  be  sure  to  slaughter  an  ox,  a  slieep, 
and  an  ass. »  «I  can  understand, »  said  the  Sheikh,  « the  pro- 
priety of  slaughtering  the  ox  and  the  sheep,  but  I  do  not 
quite  see  what  purpose  is  to  be  served  by  the  ass.  •  « When 
the  great  and  the  noble, »  replied  his  wife,  « put  their  hand 
to  your  salt,  it  is  fitting  that  the  dogs  of  the  quarter  should 
likewise  be  regaled. » 

— Manstkr  said  to  an  Arab  of  Syria  :  •  Why  do  you  not 
give  thanks  to  God,  that,  since  I  have  been  your  ruler,  you 
have  not  been  visited  by  the  plague  ? »  « God  is  too  just,  • 
replied  he,  to  afflict  us  with  two  scourges  at  once. »  Mansftr 
was  mortified  by  this  retort,  and  afterwards  found  some  pre- 
text for  putting  the  Arab  to  death.  (Asiatic  Journal.) 

German  books. —  The  booksellers'  catalogue  for  the  fair  of 
Leipsic  this  year,  includes  8,977  works.  The  booksellers 
themselves  are  592  in  number.  Leipsic  takes  the  first  rank 
in  the  list, —  and  Berlin  the  second.  The  Austrian  states  fur- 
nish collectively,  only  285  works,  183  of  which  are  from 
Vienna.   Berlin,  alone,  has  i^23,  and  Prussia,  altogether,  1.236. 

(Liter ART  Gazette.) 
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PKAcncs-^does  not  always  make  perfect.  Carran,  when 
told  by  his  physician,  that  he  seemed  to  oough  with  more  diiE- 
culty,  replied^**  That  is  odd  enough,  for  I  hare  been  practising 
all  night. »  (Thk  OwaBus.) 

CmNBSB  Aun.-^^Lient*  Gol.  Knowles^  commanding  the  de^ 
tachment  of  Royal  Artillery  at  present  serving  in  China,  has  re^ 
eently  transmitted  to  this  country  a  complete  assortment  of 
Chinese  war*arms,  with  specimens  of  riiot,  and  the  costumes  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  The  whole  of  these  ar- 
tides,  and  a  figure  of  a  Chinese  soldier  in  his  tiger  dress, 
have,  within  the  last  few  days,  been  arranged  in  the  Royal 
Repository  at  Woolwich,  where  the  public  have  free  admission 
to  visU  them.  The  following  is  an  account  of  these  inteirea- 
ting  novelties :  — 

The  appearance  of  the  arms^  of  the  soldiers  who  serve  the 
brother  of  the  sun  and  moon,  contrasts  strangely  with  the  otller 
modem  arms  in  the  repository ;  and  harmonizes  more  with  the 
antique  fire-arms  deposited  in  the  hnilding.  Part  of  the  Chi- 
nese weapons  remind  us  of  the  ancient  bows  and  arrows  of 
Robin  Hood  (^)  and  his  merry-men,  while  the  ordnance  pieces 
eamctly  resemble  those  used  in  the  ifcth  and  ISth  centuries, 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  found  and  are  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Spanish  Armada.  The  largest  piece  sent  home 
by  Colonel  Knowles,  appears  to  be  about  seven  feet  long,  and 
18  formed  of  pieces  of  iron  welded  together,,  and  hooped  with 
rings  throughout  its  whole  length,  about  four  inches  distant 
firom  each  other.  Another  piece,  with  a  plain  musket^shaped 
barrel,  is  about  five  feet  long,  and  is  mounted  on  three  legs, 
presenting  a  similar  appearance  to  the  telescope  used  in  this 
country,  only  it  has  an  additional  moveable  leg  at  the  breech 
to  regulate  the  elevation.  The-  charge  of  this  piece  is  placed 
in  a  Separate  iron  chamber,  which,  when  loaded,  is  inserted 
at  the  rear  end  of  the  minde,  and  fired  by  a  matchlock. 
Inie  Chinese  swords  appear  formidable,  and  in  tha  hands  of 
good  soldiers  would  be  very  effective.  They  are  in  the  form 
of  Turkish  sabres,    but  with  less  curve,    and  the  handles  are 
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aboat  15  indies  long,  evidently  tliat  they  may  aflbrd  rootn  to 
hold  with  both  hands  at  once,  and  etit  With  tremendotis  force. 
There  are  two  sword?  of  a  different  construction,  the  blades 
being  only  about  18  inches  in  length,  fixed  on  handles  ^re 
feet  long,  for  cutting,  o^  defending  the  men  from  the  attack 
of  caraky  (  or^  as  Iheve  is  a  small  tuft  of  hair  attached  ta 
them,  Ihey  may  have-  been  used  to  denote  the  rank  of  those 
who  used  ihem,  as  the  Serjeants  of  the  British  army  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  halberts.  A  most  singular  arm  of  the  Ghi- 
jaese  is  formed  exactly  similar  to  the  trident  of  Neptune,  the 
amVte  ptong  being  straight,  and  the  two  ouief  prongs- slightly 
carved,  but  very  shatp  pointed.  This  weaqpon  is  fixed  to  the 
end  of  a  pble  about  10  feet  long,  similar  in  thichneas  to  those 
used  by  British  regiments  of  Lancers.  The  Chinese  standard 
is  cut  ta  a  sheet  of  iron  in  the  form  of  the  aoe  of  spades, 
•with  a  ftuasber  of  projections,  representing  flames  of  fire.  The 
standard  is  fixed  upon  the  top  of  a  pole^  and  immediitety 
underneath  it  is  a  CH^cular  piece  of  iron  i4>out  six  indhek  ia 
'diameter,  hung  round  with  hair  about  9  or  10  inches  in  lengthu 
There  are  abo,  neatly  arranged  on  the  wall,  two  bows  fotvied 
of  bamboo  and  horn,  £Cnd  the  contrats  of  a  sheaf  of  arrowss 
120  in  number,  atbout  Sy^  feet  long  each.  On  the  tabk  be- 
low are  specimens  of  the  shot  used,  by  the  Chinese,  vdry  rudch 
ly  cast ;  the  largest  being  .0nly  four  inches  ^  and  the  amat 
lost  one  inch,  in  diameter.  The  tigor  dress  of  a  sbMser  has 
been  stuffed  With  straw ,  and  placed  against  the  wiJl ,  and 
'presents  a  singular  appearance,  being  a  second  edition  of  Sir 
John  Falstaff^  haying  nearly  as  substantial  or  bulky  a  corpo- 
ration as  that  celebrated  Knight*  Attached  to  the  costunie, 
which  is  fr6m  top  to  bottom  all  one  dark  red  colour,  with 
fantastic  stsipes,  painted  bbck,  to  represent  a  tagQr,  is  a  hood, 
made  to  cover  the.  head  quUe  close ,  and  £sU  down  over  a 
eonsiderable  portion  of  the  face,  with  holes  for  the  eyesi  and 
two  projecting  representations  of  the  ears  of  an  animal. 
Amongst  the  articles  is  a  dress,  which  belonged  to  an  officer 
of  lu(^  rank)  and  althoi|gh  it  is  rather  the  wome  for  ^wear,  it 
still  has  the  remains  of  finery  about  it,  being  of  a  dark  ground, 
thickly  studded  with  metaUic  emamenls,    and   flowered   with 
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endbroid^ret^  figures  in  silk.  U  is  intended  to  have  ^is  dress 
stuffed,  .to  ediibit  the  costume  of  the  Chinese  officeis;  and 
altogether  the  articles  transmitted  by  Colonel  Knowles  form  a 
great  acq^isitio^  to  the  Repository.       .  (TmESf.) 

Stkbp|.s  Ciusis.<«— a  match  for  LSOQ  a-side,  m^^de  ^t  Hor^- 
oastle  hoTse-^faif  in  August  last',  between.  Mr.  John  £lq|iQi:e> 
Gaif  Jjod  (formerly  the  property  of  Mr,  Davy),  and  Mr.  i* 
Anderson's  Croxhy^  at  ISstw*  each  a-side,  to  be  run  ovdr  fouf 
miles  of  fair  hunting  country,  came  off  on  Thursday,  the,  2d 
inst.  J.  Hall,  Esq.,  was  the  iimpire,  and  FincUiey  was  nam- 
ed as  the  iTAllying-rpoint.  The  line  chosen  was  well  adapted 
for  Tiewing  the  race  from  beginning  to  end,  the  start  taking 
place  from  the  second  field  from  the  churchy  near  Mr.  Par- 
huiy's,  and  extending  along  the  side  of  the  London  road  for 
about  two  miles,  and  then,  after  crossing  the  road,  returning 
about  the  same  distance  to  the  winning-field  adjoining  the 
road',  which  was  on  a  hill  of  difficult  ascent  for  the  nags  at 
the  end  of  their  work.  They  had  to  cross  the  brook  near 
Golder's  Green,  both  in  going  and  returning ;  and  there  were 
nearly  30  fences  of  ordinary  character,  but  rendered  difficult 
4iy  the  awfully  heavy  state  of  the  ground,  and  the  rottennesjs 
of  it  in  the  taking--off  jdaces.  Flagging  the  ground  and  weigh- 
ing having  been  settled,  the  horses  were  mounted,  Mr.  J.  Ma- 
scm  appearing  in  a  warm  comfortable  harlequin  jacket  as  the 
steersman  of  G(tf  Lad,  and  Mr.  W.  M'Donough,  in  his  usual 
colours,  as  the  jock  of  Croxhy*  The  latter  horse,  we  hear, 
was  not  deemed  sufficiently  up  to  the  mark  at  Newport  Pag- 
nell,  and  he  was  afterwards  sent  to  Mr.  Smith  at  Epsom,  who 
brouf^t  him  to  the  ^cratch,  apparently  in  excellent  condition. 
Gaj  Lad  was  severely  hurt  on  the  ^in  of  the  near  fore-leg 
bj  getting  into  |he  brook  at  Newport,  and  it  was  thought  by 
some  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  through  his  work  on 
this  occasion :  the  betting  was  in  favour  of  Croxby^  at  six 
and  seven  to  four,  a  week  since,  but  by  the  training  and  care 
of  Mr.  G.  Dockeray,  who  bled  and  physicked  him,  and  ban- 
daged his  damaged  leg,  he  was  brought  to  the  post  looking 
well,  although  a  little  wasted.  About  a  quarter  past  two 
o'clock,  the  word  «go»  was  given,    the  betting   being   abou 
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even.  Mason  judiciously  took  the  headland  of  the  two  first 
fields,  his  opponent  lying  in  the  heavier  ground  to  his  right: 
every  fence  was  beautifully  taken ,  according  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment;  no  follow  my  leader,  but  each  taking  a  line 
of  his  own,  about  ten  yards  apart.  It  was  evident  Gay  Lad 
was  best  through  the  deep.  They  alternately  led  to  where 
they  crossed  the  turnpike  road,  over  which  Croxhy  gotfird; 
from  this  point  Mason  led  to  Hamilton's  farm-house  some 
lengths,  but  in  jumping  a  fence  Gay  Lad  rushed  to  the 
wrong  side  of  the  flag,  and  Mason  was  compelled  to  turn  him 
again  over  the  fence,  which  he  accomplished  with  great  skill. 
Croxby  here  got  a  lead  of  thirty  or  forty  yards,  but  Mason 
put  on  the  steam,  soon  made  good  his  ground,  and  gave  his 
opponent  the  go-by.  The  pace  now  became  terrific.  Gay  Lad 
leading  down  the  hill  to  the  brook,  which  both  cleared  beau- 
tifully. M'Donough  now  set  to  work,  but  could  not  get  the 
lead.  Gay  Lad  beating  him  at  every  stride  up  the  hill  to 
the  last  fence,  which  was  well  done  by  both,  particularly 
Gay  Lad,  who  cleared  it,  with  some  yards  to  spare,  into  the 
winning-field.  A  short 'struggle  home.  In  which  Mason  made 
Croxby  safe,  and  Gay  Lad  went  in  a  gallant  winner  of 
three  or  four  lengths.  Gay  Lad  hali  thus  proved  himself  .a 
very  stout  horse  through  a  deep  and  heavy  country,  nor  was 
he  distressed,  while  Croxby  appeared  dead  beat.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  Mr.  Elmore  showed  his  judgment  as  to  the  me- 
rits of  his  horse,  for  before  they  had  gone  two  fields  he  laid 
Mr.  Anderson  L30  to  L20  that  he  won,  which  Mr.  A.  of 
course  lost.  Both  jockeys  rode  with  great  nerve  and  judgment, 
particularly  Mason,  who  really  appears  to  drop  his  horses 
where  and  how  he  pleases.  Neither  horse  fell  throughout 
the  race,  and  every  thing  passed  off  well.  The  trial  was  for 
both  horses  most  severe,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  best 
horse  won.  (CnKONicLK.y 


ARTS    AND    SCIENCES. 


ABTBBiikii  WBLL  At  SoUTBAMFTON.  —We  have  tb6  sfettisfaction  to 
announce  that  this  great  undertaking  is  rapidly  progressing  towards 
a  successful  completion.  The  shaft  is  now  sunk  to  the  depth  of  600 
feet,  being  40  feet  in  the  chalk,  and  within  00  feet  of 'the  extreme 
depth  required  hj  the  contract  to  Be  attained.  By  dint  of  great 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  contractors,  engineer,  and  workmen,  the 
shaft  has  been  sunk  no  less  than  90  feet  during  the  past  week.  As 
the  work  proceeds,  the  water,  percolating  throu^  the  flint  strata,  fast 
increases,  and  is  found  to  be  of  the  purest  quality.  Both  engines 
are  kept  constantly  employed  raising  the  water  from  the  entire 
depth.  The  brick  lining  was  discontinued  at  the  depth  of  46ft  feet; 
as  the  chalk  was  found  to  be  sufficiently  firm  and  solid  to  be 
capable  of  sustaining  the  superincumbent  weight,  and  the  brick-woik 
therefore  became  unnecessary.  Should  no  unforeseen  dignity  arise 
to  retard  the  progress  of  the  work,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  well 
will  be  completed  about  Christmas,  and  a  never-faiUng  supply  of  the 
purest  water  be  thenceforward  secured  to  the  town. 

(■AllfS  IlfOBPftHBKNT  ) 

Cast-Iaoh  OftNAMsifTS  OF  BBftLiii.-*The  raw  metal  of  which  they 
are  manufactured  does  not  cost  more  than  Is*  6d.  fir.  OOcop.)  per  cwt.; 
but  wrought  mto  ear-rings,  the  value  becomes  S,7341. 9s.  6d.  (66,6t9  r.J 
per  cwt.,  atid  made  into  shirt-buttons,  about  3,0001.  (79,ci00r.;  per 
cwt.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  any  other  metal  in  which 
art  can  increase  the  value  of  the  raw  matertaly  40,000*' fold. . 

(mCBAlflOl*  MAOAEflfB.} 

Tax  LAST  CBNSUt.— The  total  population  of  England,  according  to 
the  census  just  completed,  is  7,391,875  males,  7,673,033  females— 
total,  i4,905,fi08:  that  of  Wales,  447,533  males,  403,788  females— 
total  911,391  :  that  of  Scotland,  1,946,497  males,  1,389,530  females— 
total,  9,698,957 ;  and  that  of  the  Islands  of  Jersey,  Gucnisey,  Alder- 
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ney,  Sark,  llerm,  Jethon ,  and  Man  57,598  males,  €6,481  females- 
total  194,079.  These  numbers,  including  4,003  males  and  893  females, 
ascertained  to  have  been  travelling  by  railways  and  canals  on  the 
night  of  6th  June,  make  the  grand  toUl  91,077,436  males,  and  9,687,3}5 
females.  The  population  therefore  of  Great  Britain  amounts  to 
18,664,761  persons:  the  returns  include  only  such  part  of  the  army, 
navW  AQ^  merchant  seamen,  as  were,  at  the  time  of  the  census,  within 
the  kingdom  on  shore.  Tlie  increase  of  the  population,  as  com- 
pared with  the  returns  of  1831,  is  at  the  rate  of  14.  5  per  cent  for 
England;  13  percent  for  Wales;  for  Scotland  11.  1;  for  the  islands 
of  the  British  Seas  19.  6  ;  making  the  increase  for  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  14  per  cent,  being  less  than  that  of  the  ten  years  ending 
1831,  which  was  15  per  cent.— In  1811,  the  increase  during  the 
previous  ten  years  in  England  was  U  '/,  pe^rcent,  Ip  182 1»  the 
iaorease  for  England  was  1.7  y,  per  cent ;  and  for  Scotland  16  per 
coat.  In  1831,  the  increase  was  for  £|Dgland  16  per  ^en^;  for  Wales, 
i%  per  cent ;  for  Scotland,  13  per  cent  |  and  for  the.  islands  in  the 
British  Seas  15.  8  per  cent.  The  number  of  houses  in  England;  is, 
inhabited,  9,758,995;  uninhabited,  163,756;  buildiing,  95,889.  The 
number  in  Wales,  inhabited,  188,196  uninhabited,  ^4,307 ;  building, 
9,760.  In  the  islands  of  the  British  §eas,  19,150  inhabited;  865 
uninhabited  ?  and  990  building.  Gi:iuid  tolals  for  thq  whple  of  Great 
Britain,  3,464,007  inhabited,  196^061  iminhabited,  30^631  building- 
altogether.  3,689,699  houses. -rl4  1831,  the  number  ofjinhabited'houses 
WHS  9,866,585 ;  uninhabited  133,831 ;  buUdii^  ^7,553  9  total  3,097,479 
houses.  (TIM«ft.i 

iHSYiTiJTiON  or  CiTli*  Eqigiiibkm.— Amongst  the  papers  read  was 
ihe  following :  r-»> 

« Description  of  the  great  aqueduct  at  Lisbpn^  over  the  valley  of 
Alcantra, »  by  Samuel  Cliegg  Jun, 

This  aqnednet  was  fevndf^  by  king  John  the  Fifth  in  1713,  and 
compteted  by  the  Marqi|is  of  Pombal^  in  1755.  It  resisted  uninju^ecj  the 
shocks  of  the  great  earthquake  in  that  year,  although  it  wasghservod 
to  oacillate  considerably.  The  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  work  is 
that  which  crosses  the  vaUey  of  Alcantra ;  it  consists  of  thirty-tif o 
arches,  with  spans  varying  £rom  50  ta  105  feel;  the  c^oyra  of  the 
centre  arch  is  995  feet  from  the  ground.  The  length  of  this  portion 
is  3,000  feet.  The  sources  from  which  the  supply  of  water  is  derived, 
^re  situated  in  the  high  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cintra 
andpf  BeUa.  They  are  eighteen  in  number;  one  of  these  tributaries  is 
conveyed  by  a  culvert  frpi|i  a  distance  pf  15  miles.  The  main  duct 
into  which  the  tributairy  streams  empty  themselves,  forms  a  tunnel 
of  six  feet  wi4e,  and  ^vea  feet  hig^,  ventilated  by  vertici^l  shafts, 
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«il  di^lanc^  of  a  q\ittk*ter  of  a  mile  npart.  After  passing  over  the 
great  aquoluct , '  the  mirin  diict  rttns  under  ground  Ibr  half  a  mile, 
is  carried  acrossr  the  wl^trada  do  arco  Caralho-*  on  seven  arches  of 
40  feet  span  each,  on  the  south  side  of  which  it  continues  beneath 
the  surface,  until  i€  reaches  the  aqueduct  of  «Agua  Livres*  in  Lisbon, 
and  enipities  itself  into  the  reserroir  at  its  termination;  This  reser* 
voir  is  60  feet  loogv  by  54  feet  wide,  aad  97  feet  deep.  The  quan^ 
ti^  ^f  water  contained  in  it  when  the  author  took  the  measurements 
was  64,800  cubic  feet.  He  was  unable  to  obtain  sections  of  the 
retainiBg-waJls,  but  supposed  them  to  be  about  93  feet  in  thicknessi. 
The  pipes  through  which  the  water  is  distributed  to  the  neighbour- 
ing fountains,  are  of  earthen-ware  and  stone,  set  in  mortar.  The 
velocity  of  its 'flow  through  the*  main  duet  is  76  feet  per  minuta 
The  quantity  dischaxged  is  aboui  73,0U0  gallons  in  .94  hours^  during 
the  winter  months*  Particulars  were  then  given,  relating  to  the  con- 
slruction  of  the  aqueduct,  translated  from  ihe  documents  preserved  at 
the  office  of  public  works  iu  Lisbon.  From  these  it  appeared,  that 
no  mechanical  contrivances  were  used  for  hoisting  the  blocks  of  marble, 
but  they  were  slung  upon  poles  from  men*s  shoulders,  and  carried 
up  a  series  of  inclined'  planes  to  the  height  required,  though  some 
of  these  blocks  weighed  upwards  of  three  tons  ;•  and  the  cost  of  tlie 
entire  aqueduct,  which  was  about  91  miles  long,  with  all  the  im- 
mediate and  collateral  works,  and  including  the  reservoir,  was  two 
millions  knd  a  half  Sterling.  [  Athenjsum.) 

£iiiGRATioif .-^ The  following  is  a  statement  of  emigrant-  depar- 
tures from  the  port  of  Liverpool,  between  ihe  1st  January  and  31st 
October:  British  colonies  of  North  America,  3,870;  United  States  of 
America,  34,908;  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,.  6,648;  Port  Philip, 
1,439;  Swan  River,  ll7  :  giving  a 'total  of  46,079. 

(LIVERPOOL  ALBlOIf.  j 

Iron  Stram-Boatr.— I  had  the  pleasure,  at  breakfast,  of  sitting  next 
Mr.  Babbage,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  among  us  as  the  inventor 
of  the  self-calculating  machine.  He  has  a  most  remarkable  eye, 
that  looks  as  if  it  might  penetrate  science^  or  onyti^ing  else  he  chose 
to  look  into.  He  described  the  iron  steamer  now  building;  which 
has  a  larger  tonnage  tbdn  any '  merchant-ship  in  the  Wprld^  and 
expressed  an  opinion  that  iron  ships  would  soon  supersede  all  others; 
and  another  opinion  that  ^uch  concerns  us,  and  which,  I  trust, 
will  soon  be  verified— thai  in  a  Tew  years  these  iron  steamers  will 
go  to  America  in  seven  days. 

(Miss  Sedgwick's  Letters,  quoted  in  the  PfiiifiT  Magajsinr.) 

I?iTR«fiaTin»  ANAtoincAt  E!K)iili9(ATlON.-In  Jttly  last,  avery  fine 
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pair  of  chimpanzees  was  purchased  by  the  cominttteeof  the  Bristol 
Zoological  Gardens,  they  having  been  brought  direct  from  Africa  to 
this  port.  I'he  female  died  on  the  5th  inst.,  though  not  (as  it  has  sub- 
sequently been  found)  of  the  usual  disease,  consumption,  but  of 
dysentery,  to  which  she  had  been  subject  on  her  voyage,  and  to 
suffer  from  it  tiU  her  death.  Indeed,  there  was  no  remedyyfor  it 
was  found  impossible  to  administer  any  medicine*  The  keeper  was 
in  the  habit  of  masticating  her  food,  and  feeding  her, from  his 
mouth ;  but  the  moment  any  kind  of  medicine  was  attempted  to  be 
iotroduced,  she  rejected  it;,  and  even  after  it  had  been  forced  down 
her  throat,  she  would  throw  it  off  her  stomach.  The  body  having 
been  presented  to  the  Bristol  Philosophic  Institution,  was  opened  by 
Dr.  Fairbrother,  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  members.  On  being 
anatomically  examined,  its  great  similarity  to  ti^e  human  frame  was 
surprisingly  apparent.  The  brain,  lungs,  heart,  stomach,  liver, 
spleen,  kidneys,  intestines,^  &c.,  were  in  form  and  shape  almost 
exactly  the  counterpart  of  those  in  a  human  being;  the  h^rt  in  par- 
ticular presented  a  peculiarity  never  found  in  any  other  of  the 
monkey  tribe;  that  is,  it  had  nearly  the  same  obliquity,  and  rested 
on  the  midriff  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  human  body :  indeed, 
the  only  striking  exception  was  in  the  organs  of  {he  voice,  there 
being  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx  two  small 
membranous  bags  or  sacs,  into  which  part  of  the  air  must  pass 
from  the  lungs  during  respiration,  so  that  the  column  of  air  is 
divided  and  diminished,  and  consequently  the  vibrations  produced 
by  its  passage  through  the  glottis  are  weakened,  and  the  voice  becomes 
inarticulate.  If  it  were  not  for  this  singular  provision,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  chimpanzee  would  be  capable  of  giving  utterance  to 
its  feelings  and  wants  in  the  same  manner  that  man  does. 

(beictol  standakd.) 
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No.  II. 


ON    THS    ORIGIN    JMD    PB06BES8  OF  THK   SMfiLUH    LANOCAGB. 


We  are  not  to  seek  for  the  elements  of  the  language  now 
spoken  in  England,  amongst  the  Ancient  Britons,  the  first  in- 
habitants of  the  British  Isles  of  whom  we  have  any  records, 
but  rather  in  those  of  the  different  nations  to  which  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  country  successively  became  a  prey. 

So  early  as  the  year  55  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Julius  Caesar  landed  in  England,  and,  after  a  fierce  struggle, 
and  repeated  invasions,  the  barbarous  inhabitants  were  oblig- 
ed to  give  way  to  the  superior  discipline  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  island  was  subdued.  The  conquerors 
were  not  however  in  suflScient  numbers  to  have  any  great  in- 
fluence on  the  language  of  the  people ;  and  even  if  any  change 
really  did  take  place,  it  was  doomed  to  be  completely  effaced 
by  the  horrors,  to  which  the  wretched  natives  were  exposed, 
after  the  British  possessions  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 

The  Angles  and  Saxons  now  flocked    into    the    country  in 

numerous  bodies,  overspreading  the  island,  and  carrying  death 
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,aiid  destniclion  wherever  they  came. '  The  resistance  of  the 
Britons  was  long,  continued,  and  bloody,  and  ended  only  in 
the  almost  total  extirpation  of  the  whole  race  {*).  So  great 
was  the  number  of  these  barbarians,  and  so  complete  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  Ancient  Britons,  that  from  the  Frith  of  Forth 
to  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Suffolk,  the  British  language  disap- 
peared, except  from  Wales,  where  it  ^till  exists,  and  is  com- 
monly spoken  by  the  inhabitants.  The  only  langnage  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  country  was  that  of  the  conquerors;  and 
the  Saxon  must  therefore  be  considered  as'  th^  root  from 
whence  first  sprung  the  modern  English* 

These  Saxons  were,  in  their  turn,  exposed  to  the  irruptions 
of  other  barbarians — the  Danes — who  eventually  subjected  the 
country  to  their  dominion,  during  the  reigns  of  Canute  and 
his  two  sons  :  they  had  however  no  further  influence  on  the 
language  than  the  introduction  of  a  certain  number  of  Danish 
words,  which  may  still  be  traced  in  it.  The  return  of  the 
English  line,  in  the  person  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  restored 
the  predominance  of  the  Saxon ;  so  that  when  the  Normans 
entered  the  island,  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  almost  universally 
spoken'. 

Of  this  language,  now  become  a  dead  one,  many  conside- 
rable specimens  slill  exist,  the  earliest  of  which  is  fixed  at 
about  680.  It  is  a  fragment  by  C£dmon,(')y  preserved  by 
Alfred,  in  his  translation  of  Bede's  history,  and  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract. 

Nu  wc  srcol  lierigcan  Now  wc  shall  pniise 

Ileafoii  rices   (*}  weard;  Heaven  f*)  kingdoin\s  guardian; 

Methodes  niilite.    .  Creator  mighty, 

And  his  (*)  mod  gcthaur.  And  his  mind*8  thonghts, 

(*)  Tarner'a  Hittory  tit  tKo  Anglo-Saxoni,  paisiin. 
P)  W«rtoD*t  History  of  English  Pootrv. 

(*J   «Wcaf(I,»    fuirJian  :     tho  (*)   Tlio   lermination  aric,u  kingdnnny     tho    itrr- 

Icttcrs  w,  and  gu,  being  identical;       man  (rrcicli,*>  is  rolained   in   the  vord  c<Bislioprir.» 
e:    g:  «\».ird-robe,i)  garde-rr:bc, 

(*)  «Modi>~-noir  « mood, »  tone 
or  eb«raclcr,  utate  of  mind. 
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W«orc  wttldor  foeder!  Of  works  {glorious  father ! 

Swa  he  wuldres  gohwoes        So  he  of  every  glory 

Ece  drihtea  Eternal  Lord ! 

Ord  ODStealde;  The  beginning  established; 

lie  a;rest  gescop  He  first  shaped 

Eorthan  beamum,  The  Earth  for  the  children,  fof  men) 

Heofon  to  rofe.  Heaven  for  roof. 

Halig  scyppend!  Holy  shaping,  fcrealor)? 

Tha  middan  geard,  The  middle  region , 

Hon  cynnes  weard,  Of  Nan's  kind  the  guardian; 

Ece  drihtene,  Eternal  Lord, 

After  teode  Afterwards  made  * 

Firum  faldan  ;  The  ground  for  men ;  1^ 

Frea  almihtig.  Ruler  almighty. 

Bedaj  Op.  IV.  24. 

What  degree  of  influence  the  Norman  Conquest  had  on  the 
language  of  the^country,  it  would  perhaps  be  very  difficult  to 
decide,  though  we  should  rather  incline  to  the  opinion  of 
Hallam  (*)  that  it  was  very  slight.  Even  before  this  event 
the  French  language  had  become  popular  amongst  the  higher 
classes  in  England;  and  it  is  remarked  that  a  greater  number 
of  French  words  were  then  introduced ,  than  during  the  first 
hundred  years  after  the  Normans  had  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  country.  The  neglected  stale  of  learning  in  the  En- 
glish monasteries — then  the  only  seats  of  knowledge — and  which 
in  the  8th  century  had  been  so  flourishing,  forced  the  nobi- 
lity, and  those  who  were  desirous  to  study,  to  seek  for  edu- 
cation abroad;  and  they  naturally  repaired  to  the  French  col- 
leges, then  in  some  esteem.  Fashion  had  also  its  effect,  as 
the  nobles,  ashamed  of  their  less  civilized  customs,  manners, 
language,  and  habits,  were  generally  ambitious  of  imitating 
every  thing'  that  was  Frankish . 

To  ail  this  the  Conquest  put  a  total  stop.  A  most  deadly 
hatred  and  sturdy  opposition  against  the  conquerors  arose  on 
all  sides,  and  this,  for  a  time  at  least,  prevented  any  mixture 
of  the  two  languages,  even  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Wil- 
liam.    The  laws  were,  by  his  order,  administered  in  Norman- 

C)  Uallam'fl  Hist,  of  the  Literaluru  or  Europe.    Ist.    Vol.  ' 
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French :  children  at  school  were  forbidden  to  read  in  their 
native  tongue,  and  were  instructed  in  Norman-French  only. 
But  William's  tyrannical  attacks  upon  the  language  of  the 
natives  failed  in  the  success  he  had  anticipated  :  for  in  the 
earliest  production  of  any  consequence  after  the  conquest, — 
Layamoh's  chronicle, — supposed  to  have  been  written  about  a 
hundred  years  after  that  event,  all  the  change  which  had  ta- 
ken place  in  the  Anglo-^Saxon  was  the  introduction  of  a  few 
French  words,  and  the  suppression  of  some  of  the  Saxon  ter- 
minations. This  epoch  is  therefore  generally  considered  as  the 
dawn  of  the  English  language. 

"WVards  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  we  find  many 
examples  of  translation  from  the  French  romances;  and  this  per- 
haps may  be  considered  as  the  period  at  which  French  words 
began  to  be  so  abundantly  engrafted  on  the  English  language. 
This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case  before;  fo^ 
as  Hallam  says  ('),  « though  translation  was  the  means  by 
which  words  of  French  origin  were  afterwards  more  copious- 
ly introduced,  very  few  occur  in  the  extracts  of  Layamon 
hitherto  published. » 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  the  Commons,  most  of  whom 
were  of  Saxon  origin,  had  so  far  gained  a  superiority  over 
the  Barons,  as  to  cause  an  act  of  parliament  to  be  passed,  by 
which  all  law-pleadings  were  to  be  carried  on  in  English. 
The  Saxon  language  had  now  undergone  a  very  considerable 
change,  not  only  by  the  introduction  of  French  words,  but 
even  in  its  forms  and  terminations.  To  trace  this  is  impos- 
sible (^),  all  that  we  know"  is  that  it  took  place  gradually, 
and  left  us  the  rude  elements  of  that  now  spoken. 

Having  thus  brought  the  language  down  to  a  period  when 
it  may  be  comprehended  by  the  general  reader,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  exemplify  its  further  progress  by  extracts  from  some 
of  our  best  writers,  as  the  simplest  mode  of  showing  its  march 
through   the  course  of  centuries. 

Passing  over  the  other  poets  of  this  period,  our  first  extract 
shall  be  from  Chaucer,    the  father  of  English  poetry,    and  a 

(')   Hist,  of  the  Literature  ot  Europe.    Ist^  Vol. 
(\  Dr.  Johnson's  Hist,  of  tho  English  Language. 
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genius  of  the  highest  order,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  l&th  Century,  and  was  justly  considered  as  the  most  ele- 
gant writer  of  his  time : 

(']  Tber  was,  as  telleth  Titus  livius, 
A  knight,  that  *  cleped  was  Yirginius, 
Fulfilled  of  honour  and  worthinesse. 
And  strong  of  frendes,  and  of  '  gret  richesse. 
This  knight  a  doughter  hadde  by  his  wif; 
No  children  had  he  *  mo  in  all  his  lif. 
Fair  was  this  maid  in  excellent  beautee, 
A  boy  en  every  *  wight  that  man  may  see  : 
For  Nature  had  with  soveraine  diligence 
•Tformed  hire  in  so  gret  excellence. 
As  tho  she  *  wolde  sayn  :  lo,  I  nature. 
Thus  can  I  form  and  *  peint  a  creature, 
•Whan  that  me  list;  who  can  me  •*  contrefete? 
Pigmalion?  not,  though  he  aye  should  forge,  and  "  bete, 
Or  grave,  or  peinte:  for  I  dare  well  sain, 
Apelles,  Zeuxis,  **  shulden  werche  in  vain. 
Other  to  grave,  or  peinte,  or  forge,  or  bele. 
If  they  presumed  me  to  contrefete. 
For  He  that  is  the  "  former  principal, 
Hath  maked  me  his  vicaire  general, 
To  form  and  peinten  earthly  creatures,  ^ 

Right  as  me  list,  and  **  eche  thing  in  my  **  cure  is 
Under  the  *•  mone,  that  may  wane  and  waxe. 
And  for  my  *'  werk  right  nothing  wol  I  "  axe : 
My  lord  and  I  ben  ful  of  one  accord 
I  made  "  hire  to  the  worship  of  my  lord ; 
So  do  I  al  ••  min  other  creatures 
**  What  colour  that  they  han,  or  what  figures. 
Thus  semeth  me  that  Nature  wolde  say. 

This  maid  of  age  **  twelf  yere  was  and  tway. 
In  which  that  nature  hadde  **  swiche  **  delit : 
For  right  as  she  can  peint  a  lily  ■*  whit, 
And  red  a  rose,  right  with  swiche  peinture 
She  peinted  hath  this  noble  creature. 
Ere  she  was  born,  upon  hire  ■•  limmes  free, 

(')  Canterbury  l^alet. 

*  Called.  *  Greet.  *  More.  *  Person.  '  FormecT  her.  '  Woold  nj,  *  Paint.  *  When 
it  pleases  ne.  '*  Counterfeit.  "  Beat,  forge.  '*  Shoald  work.  '*  Chiof  creator.  '*  Each. 
**Care.  ''Moon.  ''Work.  "Ask.  '*  Her.  '*  My.  :"  Whatever  colours  they  have. 
"  Twelve  years  and  two.  "  Such.  **  Delight,  "  White.  *'  Limbs. 
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Wheras  by  right  swiche  colours  iskuldea  be: 
And  Phebus  '  died  hath  her  tresses  *  grete. 
Like  to  the  '  stremes  of  his  burned  hetc ; 
And  if  that  excellent  were  hire  beautee, 
'    A  thousand  fold  more  vertuous  was  she* 
In  hire  ne  lacked  no  *  condition 
"  That  is  to  preise,  as  by  discretion. 
As  wel  in  *  gost  as  body,  chast  was  she, 
For  which  she  '  floured  in  virginitee ; 
With  all  humilitee  and  abstinence, 
With  all*  attemperance  and -patience, 
With  •  mesure  eke  of  '®  bearing  and  array, 
Discrete  she  was  in  answering  alway. 
Though  she  were  wise  as  Pallas,  dare  I  sain, 
Hire  '^  facounde  '*  eke  ful  womanly  and  plain: 
No  contrefeted  termes  hadde  she 
To  *'  semen  wise,  but  after  hire  '*  d^ree 
She  spake,  and  all  hire  wordes  more  and  lesse 
"*  Souning  in  yertue  and  in'*  gentillesse^ 
"  Shamefast  she  was  in  maidens  shamfastnesse , 
Constant  in  '*  herte,  and  ever  in ''  besinesse. 

The  Doctoob's  Tals. 
The  prose  style,  always  more  slow  in  its  formation  than  the 
poetic,  would  of  course  be  considerably  inferior  to  the  poetry 
of  this  time.     We  extract  from  Wickliffe's  translation  of  the 
Bible  : 

The  prodigal  sdif. 

A  mann  hadde  twey  sones :  and  the  yonger  of  (■•)  hem  seide  to 
the  fadir,  « Fadir,  geve  me  the  porcioun  of  catel  that  fallith  to  me; » 
and  he  departide  to  (")  hem  the  catel.  And  not  after  mauye  dayes, 
whanne  alle  thingis  weren  gederid  togidcr  :  the  yongere  sone  wente 
forth  in  pilgrimage,  into  a  fer  cimtree,  and  ther  he  wastid  hise  goodis 
in  ly vynge  riotously.  And  after  that  he  hadde  endid  alle  thingis,  a 
strong  hungur  was,maad  in  that  cuntree,  and  he  bigan  to  have  nede. 
And  he  wente  and  (^)  drough  him  to  oon  of  the  cyteseynes  of  that 
cuntree,  and  he  scnte  him  into  his  toun  to  feed  swyn.  And  he  co- 
veitide  to  fille  his  (**)^  wombe  of  this  coddis  that  the  hoggis   eeten, 

'  Dyed.  '  Large,  abundant.  *  Streams  of  Iiis  burning  heat.  *  Quality.  *  That  deserves 
praise.  *  Mind.  '  Bloomed.  '  Modesty.  *  Reserve.  '*  Behnvioar,  deportment.  "  Speech. 
"  Also.  '>  ^wm.  **  Rank.  "  Sounding.  '*  tiood- breeding.  "  Basbfttl.  "  Heart.  *' Em- 
ployment. 

{")  Them.  (")  Him.  {'')  Drew.  (")  IMslly. 
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md  no  man  gaf  faim.  And  lie  tnmede  agen  into  himself:  andseide, 
■how  manje  hirid  men  in  mj  fadir's  hoos  had  plente  of  looves: 
and  I  perisch  here  thorow  ^hungur.  I  schal  rise  up  and  go  to  my 
fadir,  and  I  schal  seje  to  him  :  fadir  I  have  synned  unto  hevene 
and  before  thee»  and  now  I  am  not  worthi  to  be  clepid  ['j  thi  sone; 
make  me  as  oon  of  thin  hirid  mcn.H  And  he  roos  up  and  cum  to 
his  'fadir ;  and  whanne  he  was  yit  afer,  his  fadir  (*j  seigh  him  and 
was  stirid  by  mersy,  and  he  ran,  and  fel  on  his  necke  and  kisside 
him.  And  the  sone  seide  to  him,  ■  fadir,  I  have  synned  unto  hevene 
and  bifore  thee:  and  now  I  am  not  worthi  to  be  clipid  thi  sone!» 
And  the  fadir  seide  to  the  servantis  ('j,  swithe  brynge  ye  for  the  the 
first  stole :  and  clothe  ye  him,  and  gyve  ye  a  ring  in  his  hond:  and 
schoon  on  hise  feet.  And  brynge  ye  a  fat  calf  and  sleygh  ye :  and 
ate  we,  and  make  we  feeste.  For  this  my  son  was  dead,  and  hath 
ly  ved  agen :  he  perischide  and  is  founde :  and  all  men  begunen  to  hi 
mcrie.  But  his  eldre  sone  was  in  the  feelde;  and  whanne  he  cam,  and  (*) 
neighede  to  the  hous,  he  hcrde  a  symfouye  and  a  croude.  And  he 
clcpide  oon  of  the  servantes:  and  axide  what  thise  thingis  wcren. 
And  he  seide  to  him,  « thi  brother  is  comen :  and  the  fadir  slough 
a  fat  calf,  ("]  for  he  resseyvede  him  soaf !  »  And  he  was  wrooth, 
and  wolde  not  come  yn :  therfor  his  fadir  gede  out :  and  bigau  to 
preye  him.  And  he  answerde  to  his  fadir:  and  seyde;  flo  so  manye 
yeens  I  serve  thee  :  and  I  nevere  brak  thi  commandement,  and  thou 
never  gave  to  me  a  Kide  that  I  with  my  frendis  schulde  have  etun. 
But  aftir  that  this  thi  sone  hath  divouride  his  substange^  thou 
hast  slayn  to  him  a  fat  ealf.»  And]  he  seide  to  hinv^J^^one  thou 
art  evermore  with  me:  and  alle  my  thingis  ben  thine.  But  it  bi- 
hofte  to  make  feest  and  to  have  joye  :  for  this  thi  brother  was  deed 
and  lyvyde  agen,  he  perishide  and  is  founden. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  what  progress  the  lan- 
guage had  made  in  the  16th  Century;  for  both  the  literature  and 
language  had  been  considerably  retarded  by  the  long  and  bloody 
Civil  Wars  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Our  ex- 
tract will  be  from  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  has  the  merit  of 
being  amongst  the  first  who  ventured  on  prose,  with  an  in- 
tention of  purifying  the  style  ;  anfd  he  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
have  been  considered  a  model  for  imitation  down  to  the  time 
of  James  I. 

(*]  Called.   (*)  S«w.  f*}  QoicMy.     (*)   Approached.  (*j  Because. 
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A  letter  written  with  a  cole  by  Sir  Thomas  More  to  hys  doaghler 
maistris  Margaret  Roper,  wiUiin  a  wfayle  efter  be  was  prisoner  in 
the  Towre. 

«Myne  own  good  doughter,  our  Lorde  be  thanked  I  am  in  good 
helthe  of  bodje,  and  in  good  quiet  of  minde:  and  of  all  worldly 
thynges  I  no  more  desyer  then  I  have.  I  beseche  hym  make  you  all 
mery  in  the  hope  of  heaven.  And  such  thynges  as  I  somewhat  lon- 
ged to  talke  with  you  all,  concerning  the  worlde  to  come,  our  Lorde 
put  theim  into  your  myndes.as  I  truste  he  dothe,  and  better  to,  by 
hys  holy  spirite :  who  blesse  you  and  preserve  you  all.  Written 
with  a  cole  by  your  tender  loving  father,  who  in  hys  pore  prayers 
forgetteth  none  of  you  all,  nor  your  babes,  nor  your  nurses,  nor 
your  good  husbandes,  nor  your  good  husbandes  shrewde  wyves,  nor 
your  fathers  shrewde  wyfe  neither,  nor  our  other  frendes.  And  thus 
fare  ye  hartely  well  for  lacke  of  paper. 

« Thomas  More,  Knight.  • 

The  above  letter  was  written  towards  the  middle  of  the 
16tb  century  *.  we  will  now  take  the  latter  end,  and  extract 
from  Spenser  and  Shakspeare ,  remarking  that  the  apparent 
greater  antiquity  in  the  style  of  the  former  arose  probably 
from  the  subject  of  his  poem — allegorical — which  perhaps  led 
^  bim  to  the  adoption  of  many  words  then  growing  obsolete. 

^i^  A  MAN  OF  Hell,  that  calls  himself  despatke. 

Ere  long  they  come,  where  that  same  wicked  f  j  wight 
His  dwelling  has,  low  in  a  hollow  cave, 
0  Far  underneath  a  craggy  cliff  (')  ypight; 

%  Darke,  dolefull,  dreary,  like  a  greedy  grave, 

That  still  for  carrion  carcases  doth  crave; 
On  top  whereof  (*)  ay  dwelt  the  ghastly  owle. 
Shrieking  his  balefull  note,  which  ever  drave 
Far  from  that  haunt  all  other  chearfull  fowle ; 
And  all  about  it  wandring  ghosts  did  wayle  and  howle. 

And  all  about,  old  stockes  and  stubs  of  trees, 

Whereon  nor  fruit  nor  leafe  was  ever  seen. 

Did  hang  upon  the  ragged  rocky  knees,  ' 

On  whi6h  had  many  wretches  hanged  beene, 

(')  Faery   Que.  no.  Book  I. 

C)  Han.  (*j  Placed.  («)  Always. 
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Whofe  oarcasea  were  teattred  on  the  greene. 
And  throwne  about  tl^e  cliffs. 


That  darksome  cave  they  enter,  where  they  find 

That  cursed  man,  low  sitting  on  the  ground; 

Musing  full  sadly  in  his  suUein  mind : 

His  grislie  locks,  long  growen  and  unbound, 

Disordred  hong  about  his  shoulders  round, 

And  hid  his  face,  through  which  his  hollow  ejme 

Lookt  deedly  dull,  and  stared  as  astound; 

His  raw-bone  cheekes  through  penurie  and  pine 

Were  shronke  into  his  |awes,  as  he  did  never  dine. 

His  garment,  nought  but  many  ragged  clouts^ 
With  thornes  together  pind,  and  patched  was, 
The  which  his  naked  sides  he  wrapt  abouts* 
And  him  beside  there  lay  upon  the  grits 
A  dreary  corse,  whose  life,  away  did  pas, 
All  wallowd  in  his.  own  yet  luke-warme  blood, 
That  from  his  wound  yet  ('}  welled  afresh,  alas! 
'    In  which  a  rusty  knife  fast  fixed  stood. 

And  made  an  open  passage  for  the  gushing  flood. 

Tin  nAn  or  dkitb  (*)• 

Aye,  but  to  die;  and  go  we  know  not  where; 

To  lye  in  cold  obstruction,  -and  to  rot ; 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 

A  kneaded  clod;  and  the  ('J  delighted  spirit 

To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 

In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice ; 

To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  winds, 

And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 

The  pendant  world;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 

Of  those,  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 

Imagine  howling!  tis  too  horrible! 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life. 

That  age,  ach,  penury,  and  imprisoni^ent. 

Can  Jay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 

To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

(•)  Flowed. 

(*]  fiiaktpMre — Meature  for  Measure.  Act  111.  Scone  I. 

(*)  Accoatomed  to  ease  and  delight.  Warborton. 
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We  have  still  perhaps  another  stage  in  the  language  half  a 
century  later;  we  select  Milton's 

DsscitiPTioN  OF  Satan  (*j. 

♦  He  above  the  rest,    ^ 

In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tower :  bis  form  had  yet  not  lost 
All  her  original  brightne^ss,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  Arch-Angel  ruined,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured :  as  when  the  sun,  new  risen, 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air. 
Shorn  of  his  beams;  or  from  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.  Darkly  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  the  Arch- Angel :  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenched;  and  car& 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride; 
.   Waiting  revenge;  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion,  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather 
(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss}  condemned 
For  ever  more  to  have  their  lots  in  pain; 
Millions  of  spirits  for  his  faults  amerced 
Of  heaven,  and  from  eternal  splendours  flung 
For  his  revolt. 

The  following  extract  from  Jeremy  Taylor  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  progress  the   language   had  now  made  in  prose. 

(^)  For  nothing  can  please  axnan,  without  love;  and  nothing  can  sweet- 
en felicity  itself,  but  love;  and  if  a  man  be  weary  of  the  wise  dis- 
courses of  the  Apostles,  or  of  the  innocency  of  an  even  and  a  pri- 
vate fortune,  surely  he  hath  reaped  thorns  and  thistles  from  the 
choicest  flowers  of  Paradise.  But  if  a  man  dwell  in  love;  tben  the 
eyes  of  his  wife  are  fair  as  the  light  of  heaven,  and  she  is  a  foun- 
tain sealed,  and  he  can  quench  his  thirst,  and  ease  his  care,  aud 
Uy  his  sorrow  down  upon  her  lap,  and  return  home  to  his  gardens 

(<^  Paradiie  Lost.     Book  I. 

('}  Ihe   Marriiigc  Ring,   a  Sermon. 
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of  chaste  retirement.  No  man  can  tell,  but  be  that  loves  his  children, 
how  many  delicious  accents  make  a  man's  heart  dance,  in  the  prettj 
conversation  of  those  dear  pledges:  their  childishness,  their  innocence, 
their  stammering,  their  little  angers,  their  imperfections,  ^are  so  many 
little  emanations  of  joy  and  gladness  to  the  heart  of  him  who  de- 
lighteth  in  their  presence  and  society. 

It  was  not  however  till  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  that 
our  language  seems  to  have  attained  the  utmost  perfection  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  when  the  great  reformer  Dry  den  in- 
troduced what  was  then  called  the  new  versification. .  From 
this  period  down  to  the  present  day,  the  poetic  language  has 
undergone  no  material  change.  Our  space  will  allow  us  only 
to  quote  the  following  passage  from  his  celebrated  Ode : 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again, 
A  louder  yet,  and  y^t  a  louder  strain! 
Break  his  bonds  of  sleep  asunder, 
And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 
Hark,  hark !  the  horrid  sound! 

Has  raised  up  his  head, 
As  awaked  from  the  dead, 

And  amazed  he  stares  around. 

* 

Revenge,  revenge!  Timotheus  cries, 

See  the  furies  arise. 

See  the  snakes  that  they  rear, 

How  they  hiss  in  the  air, 
Ai^d  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes  I 

Behold  a  ghastly  band, 

Each  a  torch  in  his  hand ! 
These  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were  slain, 

And  unburied  remain, 

Inglorious  on  the  plain : 

Give  the  vengeance  due 

To  the  valiant  crew: 
Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high , 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes. 
And  glittVing  temples  of  their  hostile  gods!— 
The  princes  applaud  with  a  furious  joy. 
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Aad  the  King  tetMd  a  flambeau  with  zeal  la  dettroyt 

Th&is  led  the  tray 

To  light  him  to  his  prey, 
And,  like  another  Helen,  Hr'd  another  Troy. 

But  it  was  not  only  as  a  poet  that  Dryden  eicelled ;  Us 
prefaces  and  dedications  may  be  generally  quoted  as  models 
of  elegance  and  beauty'  iti  prose.  The  following  passage,  as 
well  as  a  multitude  of  others  from  the  same  source,  has  per- 
haps never  been  surpassed  in  vigour  and  harmony  of  et- 
pression. 

f)  «There  are  tio  fkctions, »  says  the  poet,  laddressiiig  his  patron, 
■  though  irreeoncila|ile  to  one  another^  that  are  iiot  united  in  their 
afTection  to  your  Lordship.  Titus  was  not  more  the  delight  of  hu- 
man kind.  Universal  empire  made  him  only  more  known,  but  could 
not  make  him  more  beloved.  I  have  one  privilege  which  is  almost 
particular  to  myself,  that  I  saw  you  in  the  East,  at  your  first  rising 
above  the  hemisphere.  I  was  soon  sensible  of  that  light  when  it  was 
just  shooting  out,  and  beginning  to  travel  towards  the  meridian.  I 
made  my  early  addresses  to  your  Lordship,  and  there  bespoke  you  to 
the  world,  wherein  I  have  the  right  of  a  first  |discoverer.  When  I 
was  myself  in  the  rudiments  of  my  poetry,  without  name  or  repu- 
tation in  the  world,  having  rather  the  ambition  of  the  writer  than 
the  skill ;  when  I  was  drawing  the  outlines  of  an  art  without  Any 
living  master  to  instruct  me  in  it— an  art  whicli  h^d  been  better 
praised  them  studied  here  in  England  $  wherein  Shakspeare  had 
written  rather  happily  than  knowingly  and  justly ;  when  thus  I  was 
sailing  in  a  vast  ocean  befbre  the  use  of  the  loadstone  or  a  know- 
ledge of  the  compass,  I  had  the  presumption  to  dedicate  to  your 
Lordship.  Yet  was  I  stronger  in  propheciy  ttian  in  criticism:  I  was 
inspired  to  foretel  you  to  mankind  as  the  restorer  of  poetry,  the 
greatest  genius>  the  truest  judge^  and  the  best  patron.* 

The  eighteenth,  as  well  as  the  present  century,  abounds  in 
poets  and  prose  writers  of  the  highest  eminence,  whom  it 
would  be  useless  to  quote,  as  their  works  are  in  every  body's 
hands  *.  we  should  not  however  pass  over  the  names  of  Swift 
and  Addison,  who  may  be  considered  as  models  of  Knglish 
purity  and  simplicity* 

(*]  Dedieatioo  of  Jut^mI  to  tho  0ok6  of  Donkt. 
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We  cannot  conclude  this  short  notice,  without  saying  a  few 
words  on  the  sententious  pomp  of  Dr.  Johnson's  prose  style. 
Himself  gigantic,  both  morally  and  physically",  he  is  well  re- 
presented by  his  style — admirable  in  his  own  hands  : — but 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  has,  in  some  respects,  had  an 
eyil  influence  on  our  language,  as  it  is  unfortunately  but  too 
easily  imitated  by  men  of  little  genius,  who  dazzle  the  ^un- 
learned, by  making  a  parade  of  words,  in  order  to  conceal 
the  poverty  of  their  ideas. 

We  should  do  better,  perhaps,  to  apply  ourselves  to  the 
style  of  Addison  as  a  model,  in  favour  of  which  we  shall 
conclude  by  quoting  what  Dr.  Johnson  himself  says  in  its  fa- 
vour:  « Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an  English 'style,  familiar 
but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentations,  must  give 
his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison. » 
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A  PARABLE. 

f 

uNo,  no,  the  post-chaise  is  at  the  door; — ^^it  is  too  late, • 
cried  I  to  my  mother  and  sisters, — I  will  not  saj  how  many 
years  ago, — when  about  to  set  out  for  Sedan,  bearing  urgent 
letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Due  de  C,  who  was  en- 
joying his  ministerial  holidays  at  a, country-seat  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. «  You  cannot  surely  have  expected,  my  dear 
mother,  that,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  I  should  sit  down  tamely 
contented  with — » 

« Twenty  thousand  livres  per  annum  ,^ — a  cheerful  happy 
home,  with  the  best  hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  and  prettiest 
sisters  in  the  provinces, »  interrupted  the  youngest  of  the  girls. 
••Bernard!  Bernard !— think  twice  before  you  sacrifice  the  hap- 
piness of  such  a  destiny  to  idle  dreams  of  vain  ambition. » 

« Think  of  your  poor  cousin  Henrietta,  who  loves  you  so 
dearly, »  remonstrated  another  of  my  sisters. 

» Think  of  the  example  shown  you  by  the  best  of  fathers, » 
added  my  mother  in  a  graver  voice. 

0  My  dear  mother, — my  dear  girls, »  cried  I  respectfully 
kissing  the  hand  of  the  former,  as  I  prepared  to  take  my 
leave, — « You  should  have  spoken  thus  earnestly  two  months 
ago,  before  I  addressed  my  first  letter  of  solicitation  to  the 
Due  de  C.  Great  men  and  great  ministers  are  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  My  visit  has  been  announced,  and  I  must  go. 
Some  day  or  other  you  will  rejoice  that  L  had  courage  to  tear 
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myself  from  among  you,  aAd  create  for  the  honour  of  the 
family  a  reputation  destined  to  ennoble  the  obscure  patronymic 
of  my  fathers.  In  youth  we  owe  ourselves  to  the  world, 
in  order  that,  in  later  years,  the  world  may  repay  the  loan 
with  its  esteem.  The  public  distinctions,  essential  to  my 
happiness,  once  achieved,  I  will  return  straight  to  the  chateau, 
marry  my  cousin  Hemrietta,  and  remain  happy  and  contented 
among  you  for  the  remainder  of  my  days. » 

•  Rut  why  not  be  happy  and  contented  now  ? »  still  pleaded 
the  three  girls. 

•  In  inglorious  obscurity?  —  never!  You  will  be  twice  as 
proud  of  me,  my  dear  little  girls,  when,  four  years  hence,  I 
return  with  epaulettes  on  my  shoulders,-r-a  gay  colonel  from 
Versailles! » 

•  But  if  you  should  be  killed  in  battle  in  the  interim,  my 
good  brother? »  pleaded  my  little  favourite  Ann. 

I  muttered  something  about « glory,  •— « renown, » — « fame,  • 
the  usual  claptraps  of  the  occasion,— kissed  them  hastily  all 
round;  and^  to  avoid  further  importunity,  jumped  into  the 
carriage.  There  was  no  arguing  with  their  shrewd  good 
sense  and  strong  affection. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  I  was  at  Sedan,  a  garrison  town, 
where  I  was  not  sorry  to  obtein  some  insight  into  the  pleasi^res 
and  habits  of  a  military  life,  previdus  to  taking  the  first  step 
in  my  career.  Already  I  foresaw  a  tremendous  crown  of 
laurels  impending  over  my  head.  The  exigencies  of  war  were 
just  then  direfuUy  active.  In  half  a  dozen  years  I  might  be 
a  general  officer, — ^in  a  dozen  more,  perhaps,  a  field-marahall 
So,  at  least,  I  assured  myself,  every  time  my  servant  toudied 
his  hat,  addressing  me  by  the  ignominious  title  of  •  Monsieur 
1e  Chevalier. »  Even  Henrietta  almost  ceased  to  occupy  a 
place  in  my  memory,  so  warmly  were  my  hopes  engrossed  by 
my  brilliant  prospects. 

The  fortifications  of  Sedan,  the  roll  of  its  drums,  the  mar- 
tial air  of  its  very  citizens,  who  cock  their  hats  in  the  street, 
as  much  as  to  say  to  strangers  visiting  the  town,  «We  are 
the  countrymen  of  Turenne ! » — did  not  tend  to  refrigerate  my 
military  ardour^     I  hated  to    find  myself  nothing  in  the  eyes 
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of  the  garriioii.  « Some  day  or  other, « said  I  to  mjfldf ,  n  these 
people  shall  hecome  familiar  irith  my  name,  *  To  he  famaaa 
was  the  height  of  my  amhition. 

I  sapped  that  night  with  the  mess  of  a  regiment  of  oqira^ 
siers  quartered  at  Sedan,  with  one  of  the  yoong  officers  of 
which  I  had  a  family  connexion.  Among  young  fellows  of 
our  age  it  soon  transpired  that  I  was  on  my  road  to  the  cha* 
teau  of  the  Due  de  C;  that  I  was  forthwith  to  accompany 
Um  to  Versailles,  where  he  was  to  present  me  to  the  king; 
and  take  care  of  my  promotion  ;  and  so  unanimous  were  my 
companions  in  congratulating  me  upon  my  great  good  fortune, 
and  predicting  that ,  in  a  few  years,  I  should  be  at  the  head 
of  a  regiment,  that  I  felt  prouder  than  ever  of  having  found 
courage  to  extricate  myself  from  the  peaceful  ignominy  of  a 
country  life,  and  the  arms  of  my  pretty  cousin  Henrietta. 

I  ventured  to  enquire  the  road  to  the  reaidence  of  the  Due 
de  C,  for  which  I  was  to  set  out  early  in  the  morning* 

« Any  one  will  show  you  the  way,  >  cried  one  of  the  officers, 
«^«It  is  the  famous  chateau  where  Field-marshal  Fabert 
breathed  his  last)  and  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.* 

« Fine  as  it  is,  however,  •  added  another,  %  I  know  plenty 
of  provincials  hereabouts  who  would  not  set  foot'  in  it  to 
command  the  interest  at  Court  of  the  Due  de  C.!  ■ 

« Or  even  the  good  fortune  of  Marshal  Fabert!  •  added  another. 
Then  finding  me  insufficiently  versed  in  the  feats  and  triumphs 
of  the  said  marshal,  they  proceeded  to  relate  the  eventful 
history  of  one,  who,  from  a  printer's  boy,  had  risen  to  the 
highest  military  rank  in  Europe  i-^-eventually  refusing,  from 
the  hands  of  Louis  XIV.,  lettors-patent  of  nobility,  and  the 
insignia  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

a  In  Fabert's  life-time,  •  observed  one  of  the  officers,  •  his 
rapid  rise,  and  unexampled  successes,  gave  grounds  to  a  po^ 
pular  belief,  that  he  was  indebted  to  magic  for  his  unvarying 
good  fortune.* 

■  Nay,  to  this  day, »  added  another,  «the  peasants  expressly 
point  out  the  tower  in  which  the  general  held  his  colloquies 
with  the  Evil  One.  - 
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•  •  Colloquies? »  retorted  a  third ;  « did  jon  never  hear  the 
fltorj  of  the  generara  death-bed?  The  demon  to  whom  he 
had  pledged  hia  soul  is  said  to  hare  made  his  appearance  at 
the  chateau'  during  the  last  moments  of  Fabert,  disappearing 
at  the  very  instant  of  his  decease. » 

« Carrying  off,  of  course,  in  his  Satanic  pouch,"  added  his 
comrade,  with  a  hearty  laugh,  « the  forfeited  soul  of  the  brave 
soldier  who  had  outlived  so  many  battles!* 

« Laugh,  and  welcome,  my  dear  fellow, "  remonstrated  one 
of  the  younger  oflGlcers;  «but  I  can  tell  you  that  scarcely  a 
farmer  in  the  district  of  Sedan  but  firmly  believes  that  every 
month  of  May,  about  the  anniversary  of  Fabert's  decease,  the 
general's  black  man,  (as  they  familiarly  denominate  his  Satanic 
Majesty,)  reappears  at  the  chateau ! » 

« I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  sir, »  rejoined  the  more  seep* 
tioal  of  the  set.  t  If  you  remain  long  enough  the  inmate  of 
the  Due  de  C,  you  may  hope  to  ^oy  the  excitement  of  an 
adventure.  • 

A  thousand  idle  jests  resulted  from  this  sportive  hint ;  but 
though  I  joined  heartily  in  the  merriment  of  the  mess-table, 
I  confess  it  was  not  without  a  certain  uneasy  sensation  that, 
through  the  misty  rain  of  a^  spring  morning,  I  descried  the 
turrets  of  the  chateau  of  the  Due  de  C.  the  following  day. 
I  tried  to  make  myself  believe  that  awe  at  approaching  the 
presence  of  a  man  so  honoured  with  the  friendship  of  His 
Majesty,  was  the  sole  cause  of  my  nervous  tremour.  But  in 
spite  of  my  better  reason,  the  idea  of  Marshal  Fabert's  Black 
Man  was  m^t  without  its  influence. 

The  chateau  was  surrounded  with  vast  forests,  while  a  cheen- 
leas-looking  lake  extended  its  dingy  mirror  in  the  foreground. 
Nothing  inviting  in  its  aspect!  My  mind  was,  however,  too 
fuU  of  castles  in  the  air ^  to  admit  of  dwelling  long  upon  the 
ominous  features  of  the  place. 

On  presenting  myself  at  the  gates  of  the  old,  Gothic  manor- 
house,  I  was  courteously  welcomed  ;  but  the  groom  of  the 
chambers  informed  me,  it  might  be  some  hours  before  I 
recehred  an  audience  of  the  Duke,  who  had  slept  the  preced- 
ing night  at  a  neighbouring  country-seat.  Refreshments  were 
VOL.  I.  i7 
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offered  me;  and  I  was  installed  in  a  sort  of  old  annonry  on 
the  ground-4oor,  on  the  walls  of  which  a  few  curious  military 
trophies  were  interspersed  with  boars^  heads^  stags',  heads,  and 
all  the  modem  attributes  of  the  chase.  There  were  abo 
certain  old  family  portraits,  which,  at  the  close  of  a  coople 
of  hours,  I  began  to  think  remarkably  disagreeable  com- 
panions. 

Scarcely  had  I  come  to  this  conclusion,  when  a  pannet  of 
the  wainscot  slid  gently  aside,  and  a  human  head  suddenly 
intruded  into  the  room  ;  of  which,  independent  of  its  singulv 
mode  of  apparition,  the  aspect  was  sufiBciently  appalling,-*-* 
the  features  being  wasted,  the  complexion  cadaverous,  and  the 
coal-black  hair  wild  and  shaggy.  Still  there  was  something 
so  strikingly  intellectual  in  the  face,  that  it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  interested,  rather  than  teirified. 

N  What  are  you  doing  here? »  enquired  a  deep,  but  tremulous 
Toice,  issuing  from  the  almost  livid  lips  of  the  intruder. 

((Waiting  for  the  Due  de  C.,*  replied  I,  with  as  much 
telf-possession  as  I  could  manage  to  assume. 

« And  do  you  fancy  that  you  are  the  only  person  waiting 
for  him?  a  rejoined  the  stranger.  «But  the  hour  will  cornel*— 
his,  and  thine, and  mine;  the  watcher  watcheth  for-evormore!  The 
forests  of  the  earth  are  green,  and  the  skies  of  heaven  are 
blue  ;  but  there  is  a  worm  that  never  dies,  and  a  fire  that  is 
never  quenched.  The  fatal  hour  is  at  hand!  This  very  night, 
and  I  shall  have  ceased  to  exist!  * 

God  forgive  roel  —  but  there  was  something  in  this  an- 
nouncement not  altogether  disagreeable.  I  was  far  from  sorry 
to  hear  my  singular  visitor  avow  himself  to  be  a  mere  mortal, 
subject  to  the  penalty  of  vulgar  clay.  And  9^  he  had  now 
passed  the  threshold,  and  entered  the  armoury,  I  perceived 
that,  though  wild  in  aspect,  he  was,  after  all,  a  well-dressed 
young  man,,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  apparently  labouring 
under  the  consequences  of  severe  indisposition  or  severe  afflic- 
tion. 

N  If  you  are  waiting  for  the  Due  de  C,  oome  into  my  foom, 
where  you  will  be  better  accommodated  than  here,  n  said  h<^, 
probably  discerning  in  my  countenance  tokens  of  sympathy  in 
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hm  eoDdiikm ;  and  I  accordingly  ft^owed  hira  through  the 
ttcret  door«  which  he  closed  carefully  after  us,  into  a  small 
««chided  suite  of  rooms,  of  which  he  did  the  hcmonrs  with^ 
die  ease  and  politeness  of  a  man  of  the  world.  Haying  taken 
a  seat  by  my  side,  and  struggled  fw  some  minutes  with  his 
emotions,  {u  if  striving  to  recover  strength  and  o^erency  for 
further  explsmations,  he  thanked  me  for  my  frank  confidence 

in  his  good  intentions. 

•  You  are  entitled, »  said  he,  •  to  a  full  explanation  of  the 
strange  circumstances  under  which  we  have  met.  Grant  me 
your  patience  awhile*  By  the  time  I  have  related  my  dread- 
ful history,  the  Duke  wiU  probably  be  at  liberty  to  receive 

you. 

« I  was  born,  sir,  an  inmate  of  this  ekataau— the  youngest 
of  three  brothers  i  to  the  eldest*  of  whom  Were  apportioned 
tike  wealth  and  honours  of  the  House  of  G.  Nothing  remained 
for  me  but  the  wretched  insignificance  of  churchmanship.  I 
was  destined  to  become  an  Abb^,  dependent  for  preferment 
upon  nanistarial  patronage.  But  with  the  blood  and  name  of 
my  heroic  ancestors,  I  inherited  their  lofty  ambitions!  Glory 
was  my  idol.  Earnest  purpose  of  shining  in  the  worki  akeady 
fermented  in  nay  bosom.  I  'was  resolved  to  make  myself  heard 
o€,  or  to  be  heard  of  no  more.  So  absorbed  was  my  soul 
by  tkis  overpowering  yearning  after  distinction ,  that  the 
pleasures  of  life  became  indiflferent.  I  lived  only  in  the  future. 
The  present  was  comparatively  of  small  account. 

•  Yet  such  was  the  dMh  and  brilliancy  of  contempormieous 
oelebrities,--such  an  influx  of  literary  and  military  glory  dif- 
fnaed  its  radiance  on  every  side,— that  I  attained  my  thirtieth 
year  without  accomplishing  my  end.  I  was.  still  the  obscure 
denizen  of  our  family  estates,— totally  eclipsed  by  the  poets, 
statesmen,  and  warriors  of  the  day.  I  was  in  despair.  At 
certain  moments  of  profound  despondency,  suicide  presented 
itaeif  as  my  sole  refuge  from  my  bitter  consciousness  of  in- 
significance. The  purport  of  my  life  seemed  frustrated.  To 
wbat  end  an  existence  so  obscure,  so  colourless  as  mine  ? 

«I  was  atone  in  my  family.  — My  elder  brothers  were  al- 
raady  dirtinguisbed  in  the  world.    My  only  confident  at  home 
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was  an  old  negro  attached  from  time  immemorial  to  the  house 
of  C.  I  say  from  time  immemorial,  advisedly;  for  so  little 
wasrecoUectedof  his  first  connexion  with  the  family,  that  nany 
people  pretended  he  had  heen  originally  seen  in  this  chateao 
at  the  moment  of  the  decease  of  Field-marshal  Fabert.  • 

1  could  not  altogether  repress  a  start  of  surprise  at  this  an* 
nouncement.  My  companion  enquired  what  was  the  matto ; 
hut  it  was  not  for  me  to  refer  to  the  singular  intelligence  I 
had  receiyed  the  preceding  eyening  from  my  friends  the  cuiras- 
siers. 

« One  day, »  resumed  he,  •>  when  more  than  usually  over- 
powered by  the  dispiriting  sense  of  itay  own  nothingness,  I 
exclaimed  aloud,  'I  would  sacrifice  ten  years  of  my  life  te 
accomplish  a  first-rafe  literary  reputation!' 

■  ^Ten  years  is  a  large  amount  to  pay  for  such  a  trifle!' 
observed  lago,  who  happened  to  be  in  attendance  upon  me, 
«—  smiling  as  he  spoke,  till  his  two  glaring  rows  of  white 
teeth  became  frightfully  apparent. 

« ^Large, — but  not  more  than  it  is  worth/  I  persisted.     ^  I 
-  say  again,  that  I  would  thankfully  give  ten  yean  to  become 
a  popular  author.' 

•  'Bone!'  replied  the  negro,  with  his  wonted  sang  froid — 
(for  he  was  the  coolest  fellow  I  ever  beheld.)  'I  accept  your 
ten  years.  In  return,  know  that  your  wish  is  already  half 
accomplished.' 

« You  may  conjecture  my  astonishment  at  hearing  him  pro- 
pose this  singular  engagement.  But  conceive  my  surprise  when, 
a  few  days  afterwards,  I  learned  by  the  post,  that  a  work  of 
mine,  transmitted  to  Paris  the  preceding  year  for  publication » 
had  actually  been  crowned  by  the  Academy!  My  pledge  was 
scarcely  given,  and  I  was  already  a  person  of  note ! 

«L  flew  to  the  capital, -^and  was  received  on  all  sides  with 
open  arms.  The  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day  were 
proud  to  make  my  acquaintance.  Their  praises,  their  exam- 
ples, their  counsels,  encouraged  my  enthuaasm  ,  as  well  as 
'  perfected  my  taste.  Every  successive  work  that  emanated  from 
my  pen,  was  pronounced  to  be  a  chef  d'ceui^re.  I  had  as- 
sumed a  suppositious  name,  in  order  to  distinguish  myself  from 
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my  brotliers;  aad  soaped j  a  ne^nspaper  in  which  it  was'  not 
twenty  times  repeated!  My  works  were  translated  into  eyerj 
fivropean  language.  My  books  were  in  eyery  hand.  It  was 
only  yesterday,  sir,  that  you  yourself-*^-*-bttt  no  matter. » 

My  feelings  were,  by  this  time,  painfully  excited.  Into 
whose  presence  had  I  thus  singularly  intruded?  fFTto  was 
this  mysterious  stranger?  Was  it  Diderot  ?  —  Marmontel  ?  — 
B'Alembert?— -Voltaire?  I  began  to  regard  my  companion  with 
a  degree  of  respect,  exceeding  eren  my  previous  compassion. 

«  To  a  spirit  so  ardently  constituted  as  mine, »  resumed  he, 
after  a  heavy  sigh,  « even  this  excess  of  literary  honour  soon 
hecame  insufficient  for  happiness^  I  said  to  myself  after  all,—* 
what  is  there  at  all  manfy,  what  is  there  ennobling  in  all 
this  waste  of  pens  and  ink!  The  occupation  of  the  demi* 
gods,  ere  earth  was  peopled  with  mere  mortals,  was  con- 
quest. Military  renown  is  the  only  glory  worth  achieving. 
To  he  a  great  general,  lo  become  the  leader  of  an  army, 
were  well  worth  the  sacrifice  of  ten  years  of 'one's  existence. » 
« *You  continue  to  bid  high,'  cried  lago,  who  was  still  in  my 
service.  *  But  once  more  I  accept  your  terms.  TenT years ^ 
and  you  shall  become  a  hero!'> 

My  countenaace ,  I  conclude  ,  now  began  to  evince  tokens 
of  increduHty;  for  the  stranger  suddenly  exclaimed,  vYou  do 
not  believe  me?  Would  that  /  too  could  be  incredulous! 
For  I  swear  to  you  by  all  that  is  holiest  in  the  universe,  from 
the  moment  when,  on  the  faith  of  this  mysterious  compact,  I 
entered  the  army,  I  had  only  to  plan  expeditions,  to  have 
them  crowned  with  success  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expec^ 
tatioAs.  History  is  at  hand  to  confirm  my  asseverations.  My 
name  was  again  an  assumed  one ;  but  there  was  no  illusion 
in  the  provinces  it  was  my  fate  to  attach  to  the  sovereignty 
of  franCe;-— in  the  fortresses  which  ceded  to  my  besiegement, 
— ^in  the  redoubts  which  i  carried, —  in  the  banness  which  I 
brought  back  to  the  feet  of  my  king.  These,  at  least,  were 
real ;  and  these  still  survive  to  attest  all  I  have  been! » 

The  stranger  was  now  pacing  the  room  with  impetuous 
footsteps ;  and  as  I  contemplated  his  movements,  I  could  not 
forbear  exclaiming  to  myself,  «Who  on  earth  have  I  before 
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me?    Is  !t  Coigny? — is  it  Richelieu?^*- or  can  it  be  Marshal 
Saxe  in  propria  persond? » 

After  striding  backiKards  and  forwatds  in  silence  for  aome 
moments,  lie  suddenly  threw  hioiself  anew  into  the  seat  by 
my  si^e. 

« lago  assured  me ,  daring  the  intoxication  of  my  military 
triumphs,  ■  he  resumed,  « that  I  should  soon  become  disgusted 
with  the  fickle  breath  of  popular  applause.  *•  Sooner  or  later/ 
pleaded  the  negro,  ^you  will  begin  to  undersiaaid  that  nothing 
is  really  important  that  has  noi  a  retd  value.  The  positive, 
•—the  tangible,  is  the  one  thing  needful.'  And  he  was  so 
far  justified  in  his  prognostications,  that  I  actually  made  him 
a  tender  of  fire  additional  years,  on  condition  of  obtaining  the 
command  over  enormous  riches. » 

« And  he  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  compact?  »  cried  I,  with 
a  scarcely  repressed  smile  of  incredulity. 

« With  gold,— ^jewels, — houses, — lamds,— 'all, — ^all  that  passes 
with  mankind  under  the  name  of  wealth,  did  he  endow  me,* 
cried  my  companion,  clasping  his  hands  with  frantic  emotion. 
« Nay,  when  I  rose  this  very  morning,  all  these  were  still  my 
own.  I  was  rich, — I  was  great, — I  was  powerful!  I  said  now 
to  my  soul,  take  thine  ease!  I  was  happy,— I  had  no  fear»— no 
anxieties.  If  you  dmtbi  my  word,  enquire  '  of  Ifigo^  lago 
Will  be  here  presently,  and  confirm  all  I  have  related. » 

I  shuddered  at  these  wild  assertions,  for'  there  was  soBie<* 
thing  terribly  real  in  the  air  of  b(HTor  with  whicb  he  rushed 
to  a  time-piece  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  anxiously  ascer- 
tained the  bour. 

« This  morning,  when  I  opened  my  eyes, »  he  resumed,  ad* 
dressing  me  in  a  portentous  whisper,  « i  found  myself  so  weak 
and  dispirited,  that  I  hastily  summoned  my  a>alet  de  chan^ 
bre  to  my  assistance.  Mercifbl  Powers!  — *  It  was  lago  who 
appeared  in  his  place!  My  soul  sank  within  me  als  he  accosted 
me. "  • 

« Yet  his  appearance ,  you  say ,  was  ever  the  precursor  of 
triumph  and  good  fortune, »  said  I,  desirous  to  tranquillize  the 
.agitation  of  the  invalid. 

«I  asked  him  the  cause  of  my   sudden  illness,*  continued 
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lw,-^«  I  toM  him  that  only,  hit  night  i  retired  to  test  in  per^ 
feet  health! 

ft  *  tt  is  not  sickness, — it  is  death!  replied  the  negro,  with 
his  usnal  frightful  grin,  '  Surely  you  are  prepared?' 
•  For  death? — at  my  age?  »  cried  I,  gasping  for  breath. 

« '  It  is  not  MY  fault  if  you  have  been  too  much  absorbed 
in  your  personal  vanities  to  take  heed  of  the  lapse  of  time,' 
replied  the  negro,  with  a  bitter  sneer.  '  Providence  accorded 
you,  as  the  term  of  your  natural  life,  exactly  threescore  years. 
You  were  thirty  when  we  first  entered  into  our  engagements. » 

« lago, »  cried'  I,  anticipating  the  horrihie  announcement  that 
was  to  follow. 

« '  And  during  the  five  ensuing  years,'  he  continued,  with 
his  usual  facetious  insolence,  ^you  expended  in  speculations  an 
extra  allowance  of  five  and  twenty..  You  have  consequently 
lived  out  your  sixty  years.  You  will  find  me  toleratdj  cor-- 
rect  in  my  arithmetic  $  for  know,  that  every  moment  sub- 
tracted from  j'Qur  life,  is  added  to  my  own  %  and  Ij,  At  least, 
recognise  the  value  of  human  existence!' 

«  Such,  then,  was  the  motive  of  your  pretended  zeal  1 »  cried  I 
with  indignation. 

m «  Greater  men  than  yourself  have  shown  themselves  nora 
grateful,'  coolly  rejoined  the  negro:  *Fabert,  for  instance, 
who  was  one  of  my  piWgfe,  paid  me  a  aomewhat  higher 
priM  for  his  reputation/ 

« Iniquitous  monsterl  i»  cried  I,  "You  have  deceived  me,— 
defrauded  me. » 

w  *  Nay,  nay,— yon  have  only  cheated  yourself!*  replied  lago. 
♦Count  upon  your  fingers,  and  you  will  find  me  exact  in  my 
balance.  Thirty-five  years  of  real  existence,  and  tWenfy-five 
expended  in  procuring  the  means  of  distitictton ; — total  6f  the 
whole,  sixty!  Admit  that  you  have  lived  your  day.  Prepare 
for  immediate  dissolution.' 

«He  was  about 'to  leave  the  room,  when  I  rushed  towards 
him,  and  dung  to  his  garments. 

« Only  one  more  day ! »  cried  I ;  •  only,  only  one? » 

ii'Mot  half  a  one,'  he  coolly  replied.     'Reflect,   that  I  am 
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the  loser  of  every  minute's  grace  you  obtain !  Your  time  ia 
over/ 

•  Ah  hour — a  single  hour!*  I  persisted — ^feeling  the  powers 
of  life  weakening  and  weakening  as  1  spoke* 

« ^Hark  ye!'  cried  the  negro,  pretending  to  be  softened  by 
my  earnestness — '  You  have  hitherto  negociated  with  me  like 
a  gentleman;  and  liberal  treatment  is  due  to  you  in  return. 
What  will  you  give  for  two  hours  of  the  life  you  now  appear 
to  value  so  highly?' 

« Anything — everything! «  I  exclaimed;  for  already  I  felt  my 
blood  stagnating  in  my  veins,  and  the  dews  of  death  rising 
on  my  forehead.  « Willingly  will  I  sacrifice  all  the  fame  I 
have  achieved.  Take  my  gold  —  my  lands.  Life-— life! — I 
only  ask  for  the  breath  of  life! » 

« ^  You  only  ask  for  that  of  which  you  have  been  so  pro- 
digal!' cried  the  negro,  with  a  horrible  chudcle.  ^But  see 
how  tender-hearted  I  am  growing.  I  accept  your  offer.  live 
till  evening!  But  remember  ymi  have  nothing  further  here 
or  hereafter  to  offer  as  a  bribe.  At  sunset,  therefore,  be 
prepared  for  the  worst!' 

« So  saying ,  he  left  me !  »  continued  the  stranger ,  wildly. 
•  He  left  me — and  when  we  meet  again,  I  must  resign  myself 
to  death — must  cease  to  enjoy  the  breath  of  spring — the  har- 
monies of  nature  —  the  joys  of  life  and  love!  Behold r»  he 
continued,  dragging  me  to  the  window,  and  pointing  to  a  gnmp 
of  ragged  peasants  traversing  the  parks*— •toHniorro>v',  ydnder 
people  will  be  inhaling  the  pure  breezes — will  be  sunned  under 
the  glowing  orb  of  Heaven — while,  for  me,  all  will  be  at  an 
end!  And  to  have  sacrificed  five  and  twenty  years  of  such 
blessings — such  pure  and  delicious  enjoyments — for  the  vain 
acquirement  of  an  uncertain  renown;  to  be  praised  by  those 
I  know  not,  those  whom  I  care  not  to  know!  Oh  I  what  a 
price  have  I  paid ^ for  that  which  is  in  itself  valueless!  What 
prodigality! — what  waste!  But  why  lose  the  few  moments  al- 
lotted me  in  idle  murmurs!  Let  me  rather  enjoy,  for  the  last 
time,  the  glorious  spectacle  of  triumphant  nature! » 

So  saying,  he  threw  open  the  windows  opening  towards  the 
park,  and  rushing  forth,  took  his  way  towards  the  plantations. 
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While  watching  his  precipitate  departarc,  I  found  myself 
touched  upon  the  shoulder  ;  and ,  on  turning  round,  found  a 
grave  middle-aged  man,  wearing  the  insignia  of  the  St.  Esprit, 
standing  beside  me.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the 
Due  de  C. 

« I  have  a  thousand  apologies  to  offer  jou  ,  Monsieur  le 
Chevalier, «  said  he,  « for  the  inadvertence  of  my  servants  in 
leaving  you  exposed  to  an  interview  with  my  unfortunate 
brother ;  whose  mental  infirmities  are  the  cause  of  his  seclusion 
in  this  retired  chateau,  and  of  my  annual  visit  to  the  place. 
It  was  to  consult  a  physician,  celebrated  for  his  skilful  treat- 
ment of  lunatics,  who  is  on  a  visit  in  this  neighbourhood, 
that  I  last  night  absented  myself  from  home.  *  I  have  now, 
however ,  the  satisfaction  of  bidding  you  welcome  ;  and  to- 
morrow we  will  take  our  departure  for  Versailles.  All  that 
my  friendship  or  recommendations  can  ensure,  towards  for- 
warding your  advancement  in  life ,  depend  upon !  The  en- 
thusiastic ambition  of  military  distinction  expressed  in  the  let- 
ters I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from  you,  excites 
my  earnest  interest  in  your  behalf.  To  such  views  the  times 
are  highly  favourable.  Rapid  advancement  awaits  you.  In 
the  course  of  ten  years,  or  so ■ 

M  Ten  years.  Monsieur  -le  Due? »  was  my  involuntary  eja- 
culation ;  « ten  years  subtracted  from  the  sum  total  of  life ! 
Pardon  me !  —  Within  these  walls  I  have  received  a  lesson 
more  valuable  than  even  the  patronage  you  thus  generously 
promise.  To-morrow,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Versailles,  I 
retrace  niy  steps  homewards!  Accept  my  grateful  thanks — my 
humble  apologies.  Fame  has  lost  its  charm  in  my  estimation; 
since  I  have  learned  to  recognise  the  value  of  human  life  , 
and  the  costs  of  ambition!*  ' 

« This  is  my  brother's  doing! »  cried  the  Duke,  but  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger.  « The  singular  delusions  of  his  mono- 
mania, have  already  more  than  once  sufficed  to  deter  young 
aspirants  of  my  acquaintance  from  embracing  a  public  career. 
But  is  it  possible  that  you  will  allow  the  hallucinations  of  a 
lunatic  to  influence  you  in  a  step  so  momentous? » 

VOL.  I.  $8 
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« Wisdom  is  i.  thing  of  too  precious  a  quality,  Honsieur  le 
Duo;»  replied  I,  «to  admit  of  our  being  over-* fastidious  in 
examining  its  origin.  All  we  have  to  do  is ,  to  accept  such 
lessons,  and  be  thankful. » 

The  Due  de  C.  was  perhaps  not  sorry  to  be  thus  easily  rid 
of  one  of  the  numerous  candidates  for  his  interest  at  court : 
for,  after  a  night's  hospitality,  he  suffered  me  to  return  home 
without  further  remonstrance. 

Happy  journey — auspicious  return !  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
travel  too  rapidly  ;  for  I  was  returning  to  the  bosom  of  my 
family — the  arms  of  Henrietta. 

The  following  May,  I  had  nothing  to  dread  from  the  appa- 
rition of  the  black  man.  Already  I  was  a  contented  country- 
gentleman  :  a  happy  husband  and  father !  The  price  of  fame 
had  inspired  me  with  a  due  appreciation  of  the  value  of  hu- 
man life. 

(  Tait's  Edinburgh  Magazine.) 


ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 


Megmerism  is  not  yet  quite  extinct  in  France,  and  has  beeo 
deemed  by  Mr.  Gerdy  worthy  of  another  confutation.  The 
time  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  has  been  again  wasted  by 
a  discussion  on  this  absurd  delusion.  The  mesmerists  have 
pretended  that  their  acolytes  could  see  with  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  the  back,  the  nayel ;  read  through  stone  walls,  boards, 
or  bandages  ;  and  divine  the  contents  of  letters  concealed  in 
people's  pockets.  The  somnambulists  have  sometimes  condes* 
cended  to  tell  what  was  going  on  in  the  Moon*.  Lucidity  is 
one  of  their  vulgar  attributes  ;  and  as  it  is,  unlike  some  of 
their  other  tricks,  susceptible  of  being  tested,  Mr.  Burdin  of* 
fered  a  prize  of  3000  francs  to  any  mesmerist  who  should 
produce  a  somnambulist  capable  of  reading  with  the  eyes 
bandaged.  The  time  fixed  for  the  achievement  of  this  feat 
was  thee  years,  which  have  recently  expired  ;  and  to  the 
great  discomfiture  of  the  crest-fallen  disciples  of  Mesmer,  although 
all  the  celebrated  professors  of  the  art  led  adepts  into  the 
arena,  not  a  single  individual  was  found  within  the  three  jears 
able  to  read,  even  through  a  thin  sheet  of  paper.  They  have 
lost  the  prize ;  and  have  been  driven  in  disgrace  i'rom  Paris, 
to  seek  dupes  in  the  credulous  provinces  and  country-towns 
of  the  kingdom. 

it  would,  of  course,  be  a  mere  coincidence,  that  this  should 
be  the  precise  time  chosen  for  the  debut  of  a  new  French 
mesmerist  in  England.  The  Burdin  prize  has  been  lost ;  the 
exposure  of  the  sonmambulists  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Gerdy, 
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and  the  whole  fraternity  was  scouted  in  Paris  a   few    weeks 
since. 

We  bad  Baron    Dupotet  in  London  a  year  or   two  ago. 
The  Baron  had  acquired  some  notoriety  in  his  own  country; 
had  written  a  volume    on  the  subject  ;    and  performed   some  ' 
grand  experiments,  which  were  proved  by  a  brother  mesmerist 
to  be  fallacious,  after  many  months  of  laborious  investigation. 

We  make  these  observations  in  justice  to  the  French  nation, 
to  whom  medicine,  as  well  as  the  other  sciences,  has  been 
indebted  for  so  many  valuable  discoveries.  Every  time  mes- 
merism has  been  examined,  it  has  been  repudiated  by  the 
scientific  academies  of  France.  Although  a  mesmerist  might 
prove  that  he  had  exhibited  his  tricks  in  France,  he  might 
not  prove  that  he  had  ever  deceived  either  a  French  com- 
mission or  a  single  man  of  science.  The  Counier  de  t Eu- 
rope, a  weekly  paper,  published  in  London,  and  conducted 
with  great  talent,  speaks  of  one  mesmerist  with  a  reserve  which 
the  English  journals  would  do  well  to  imitate. 

Mr.  Frappart,  who  made  some  noise  in  Paris,  unluckily 
challenged  Mr..  Gerdy  to  be  a  witness  of  his  pupil's  perfor- 
mances. Mademoiselle  Pigeaire  played  at  cards  apid  read 
with  her  eyes  bandaged  :  the  eyes  were  covered  with  a  cotton 
bandage,  a  pad  of  cotton- wool,  and  a  band  of  black  velvet, 
fixed  to  the  skin  with  strips  of  court-plaster.  When  somnam- 
bulism was  induced,  the  young  lady  complained  of  uneasiness 
and  pain  in  the  head  ;  raised  and  depressed  her  eyebrows 
violently  ;  struck  her  head  with  her  hands  ;  and  led  Gerdy  to 
suppose  that  the  bandages  were  displaced  before  vision  was 
effected,  particularly  as  she  always  appeared  to  direct  her  eyes 
towards  the  object,  and  saw  only  when  her  head  was  turned 
in  a  particular  direction. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Frappart,  who  had  grossly  flattered 
and  then  grossly  abused  Mr.  Bailly,  the  president  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gerdy,  inviting 
him  to  witness  these  facts,  the  first  of  which  nei>er  failed. 
The  letter  is  characteristic  of  the  mesmerists  ;  it  begins  in  the 
following  strain  : — Monsieur j  vous  le  sauez,  generalement  en 
ce  mondcj  il  y  a  cent  betes  pour  un  homme  d'espritj  et  cent 
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hammes  d'esprit  pour  un  homme  de  ccsur.  He  was  in  search 
of  sueli  sincere  men,  and  Iiad  been  informed  he  should  find 
one  in  Mr.  Gerdy  ;  if  so,  Mr.  Gerdy  would  consent  to  see, 
and  to  certify  what  he  saw  ;  he  expected  this  from  the  mag-^ 
muiimity  of  his  character,  and  requested  in  reply,  a  ouij  net- 
tement  exprimcy  or  a  noriy  bien  posidf.  Mr.  Gerdy  actually 
replied  to  this  epistle,  and  consented  with  his  medical  friends 
to  have  the  experiments  performed  at  his  own  residence.  Cal- 
lyste  (the  patient)  was  mesmerised,  and  Mr.  Gerdy  applied  the 
bandage,  which  was  speedily  displaced  by  the  contractions  of 
the  muscles  of  the  eyebrows  and  face  ;  Mr.  Gerdy  replaced  it, 
'and  Callyste  displaced  it  several  times;  until  at  last  the  som- 
nambulist, in  his  'deep  sleep;  said  he  should  never  see  if  he 
were  disturbed  every  instant.  He  attempted  to  play  at  cards; 
failed ;  and  tore  off  the  bandage  in  an  ill-humour. 

Mr.  Frappart  requested  a  second  trial,  and  hoped  Mr.  Gerdy 
would  name  another  place  for  the  meeting  ;  he  feared  that 
the  experiment  would  fail,  from  the  excitement  Callyste  might 
experience,  where  the  former  experiments  hsii  failed;  he  en- 
treated Mr.  Gerdy  fiot  to  interferes —  not  to  tie  the  bandage 
too  tight — not  to  touch  it  after  it  had  been  once  fixed.  Mr. 
Gerdy  and  his  friends  refused  to  be  present  on  such  terms  ; 
imperfect ,  unsatisfactory  experiments  could  only  amuse  the 
idle  curiosity  of  the  public.  Callyste  was  led  again,  with  his 
eyes  bandaged,  and  in  a  state  of  assumed  somnambulism,  to 
Mr.  Gerdy 's  residence;  he  removed  the  bandage  by  the  ordinary 
grimaces,  and  Mr.  Gerdy  replaced  it  with  equal  obstinacy  ; 
until  Callyste  flew  at  last  into  a  passion,  and  left  the  house, 
declaring  that  it  was  impossible  to  see,  as  the  bandage  was 
every  moment  interfered  with  ?  a  truth  too  evident  to  be  dis- 
puted. 

In  March  last,  Frappart  again  addressed  Mr.  Gerdy.  In  his 
letter  he  said,  «  Last  year  I  was  beaten;  the  experiments  failed 
« twice  in  succession :  you  accepted  my  proposals  then ;  I  repeat 
« them  now,  as  I  have,  or  believe  I  have,  a  phenomenon  to 
« exhibit.  Shall  I  be  more  successful  ?  I  know  not.  If  you 
«  will  devote  forty  minutes  to  the  examination,  one  of  us  will 
« be  a  gainer  :  /  shall  be  undeceived,  or  yoa  will  be  shaken: 


« (je  serai  dStrompe  ou  vous  serez  ebranle). »   Yoilr 
hare  the  true  Napoleonian  style — noUsque  per  oppida  buecct. 
Mademoiselle  Prudence  was  the  performer.     The  efforts  to 
deceive  were  e<pially  palpable. 


EXPERIMENTS 

PBIVOURD  ON 

ELISABETH    AND   JANE   OliLEY, 

AT  THE  HOUSE  OF 

MR.  WAKLEY,  BEDFORD-SQUARE, 
in  Aufpist,  1838. 


At  the  "Wish  of  several  professional  gentlemen,  who  had  witnessed 
many  of  the  experiments  which  had.  from  time  to  time  been  perfor- 
med on  Elizabeth  and  Jane  0*Key  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  with  a  view  Co 
prove  the  influence  of  mesmerism  on  .the  human  frame,  an  appoint- 
ment  was  made  for  the  attendance  of  the  girls  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Wakley,  in  Bedford  Square. 

Mr.  W.  had  not  invited  any  persons  to  witness  the  experiments, 
but  Dr.  Elliotson  had  asked  Baron  Dupotet,  Dr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Herring,  and  Mr.  Clarke,  to  be  present,  and  those  gentlemen,  with 
Mr.  Wakley  and  Mr.  G.  Mills  (who  had  drawn  up  the  accounts  of 
the  \arious  experiments  performed  hj  Dr.  JGlliotson  at  University 
College  Hospital,  which  had  appeared  in  this  Journal  J,  formed  the 
spectators  on  this  occasion. 

Experiments  on  Elizabeth  O'Key. 

After  some  of  the  often-repeated  experiments  had  been  performed 
by  Dr.  Elliotson,  with  various  results,  it  was  proposed  by  the  doc- 
tor that  the  metal,  nickel^  should  be  used,  the  effects  of  which  he 
sai4  had  been  found  by  him  to  be,  and  would  now  prove  to  be, 
quite  astounding.  A  piece  of  nickel  was  produced  by  the  doctor,  of 
about  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  in  weight,  and  of  an  oval  form, 
and  also  a  piece  of  lead^  of  nearly  the  same  shape  and  smoothness, 
but  somewhat  larger.  Elizabeth  0*Key  was  then  seated  in  a  chair, 
being,  as  was  stated,  in  the  w  ecstatic  delirium, »  A  piece  of  thick 
pasteboard  was  placed  in  front  of  her  face,  and  held  in  that  situation 
by  two  of  the  spectators*    By  the  contrivance  it  was  rendered  im- 
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pcMnJble  Hmt  she  could  see  what  was  paasing  either  below  or  in  front 
of  her.  Mr.  Waklej  being  seated  directlj  opposite  to  the  girl,  and 
at  a  short  distance  from  her,  received  the  lead  and  nickel  from  Dr. 
Elliotson^  in  order  that  he  might  rnb  the  two  on  her  hands  in  such 
a  manner  that  from  merely  touching  the  substance,  or  from  its  from, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  decide  which  of  the  two  was  being 
used.  Dr.  Elliotson  had,  as  has  been  stated,  previously  described 
the  effect  of  the  magnetic  nickel  to  be  of  a  most  extraordinary 
Character,  and  said  at  the  same  time,  with  much  earnestness,  that  the 
lead  m^^ht  always  be  applied  with  impunity,  as  no  magnetic 
effect  ever  resulted  from  the  application  of  that  metal  to  the  skin. 

The  substances  were  then  applied  to  the  hands  of  the  girl.  First 
the  lead  was  applied  to  each  hand,  alternately,  but  in  a  manner 
which  might  have  led  the  girl  to  believe  that  both  metals  were  used. 
No  effect  whatever  resulted  from  these  applications.  After  the  ex- 
piration of  a  considerable  period,  the  nickel  was  employed,  having 
been  received  from  Dr.  Elliotson,  who  for  some  time  had  held  it  in 
his  hand,  in  order  to  charge  it  strongly  with  the  magnetic  influence. 

By  this  proceeding  the  metal  was  necessarily  heated  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  skin.  Mr.  Wakley  had  previously  thought  it  right 
to  hold  the  lead  in  his  hand,  and  heat  it  in  a  similar  manner.  In 
consequence  of  this  obviously  necessary  precaution,  no  indication  was 
offered  to  the  mind  of  the  girl  by  which  it  could  be  guided,  during 
the  experiment ,  by  the  mere  temperature  of  the  substances  which 
were  employed. 

The  nickel  was  now  used,  precisely  as  the  lead  had  been  applied. 
There  was  a  pause.  The  expected  results  did  not  appear.  After, 
*  probably,  a  minute  had  elapsed,  the  lead  was  again  used;  and  then 
again  ;  and  after  the  last  application  of  the  nickel,  the  lead  having 
been  repeatedly  employed  during  the  interval,  the  face  of  the  patient 
became  violently  flushed,  the  eyes  were  convulsed  into  a  startling 
squint,  she  fell  Imck  in  the  chair,  her  breathing  was  hurried,  her  limbs 
were  rigid,  and  her  back  and  abdomen  assumed  the  position  which 
are  produced  in  an  attack  of  opisthotonos.  In  this  state  she  remained 
during  nearly  a  quarter  oi  an  hour.  Certainly  that  time  elapsed 
before  the  condition  of  the  patient  appeared  to  warrant  a  repetition 
of  the  experiment.  A  short  conversation  then  ensued  between  Dr. 
Elliotson  and  Mr.  Wakley,  as  to  the  cause  and  reality  of  the  symp- 
toms. The  doctor  contended  that  the  effects  clearly  resulted  from 
the  application  of  the  magnetised  nickel,  but  that  they  bad  not  come 
on  with  their  usual  rapidity.  Mr.  -Wakley  expressed  a  contrary 
<»pinion,  and  wanted  to  know  of  what  value  the  experiments  conld 
be,  if  there  were  nothing  like  certainty  in  the  results,  and  if  the  ef- 
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fects  were  to  be  attributed  to  one  metal  so  long  after  another  had 
been  employed,  as  on  that  occasion.  .Ultimately  it  Was  deterrained 
that  another  experiment  should  be  tried  with  the  nickel.  Dr.  Elliot- 
sou  suggesting  that  that  metal,  in  its  magnetised  state,  should  alone 
be  employed. 

Mr.  Wakley  was  now  again  the  operator,  and  before  the  experiment 
was  tried,  he  stated  priva'tely  to  Mr.  Clarke,  that  instead  of  using 
nickel  only,  he  would  not  on  this  occasion  employ  any  nickel;  and 
desired  Mr.  Clarke  to  take  notice  of  the  fact,  that  he  would  put 
aside  the  nickel,  unperceived  by  any  other  person,,  the  moment  that 
it  should  be  handed  to  him  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  and  before  either  of 
his  (Mr.  W.*sj  hands  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with 
those  of  the  patient.  The  experiment  was  then  i^ain  performed. 
Mr.  Wakley  had  taken  the  nickel  from  Dr.  Elliotson,  and  put  it  on 
one  side,  when  it  was  taken,  unseen  by  any  other  person,  by  Mr. 
Clarke,  who  placed  it  in  his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  walked  with  it  lo 
the  window,  there  remaining  during  the  performance  of  the  expe- 
riment. Mr.  Wakley  employed  both  hands,  but  his  fingers  were  so 
held  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  person,  excepting  the  operator,  to 
know  what  he  was  holding.  Presently,  on  applying  the  substance 
which  he  held  in  his  left  hand  to  the  riglu  hand  of  the  patient, 
the  pasteboard  being  again  held  before  the  eyes  of  the  girl,  Mr.  Her- 
ring, who  was  standing  near,  said,  with  much  sincerity  of  feeling,  in 
a  whisper,  but  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  a  short  distance,  uTake 
care-:  don*t  apply  the  nickel  too  strongly. »  Scarcely  had  these  words 
escaped  from  his  lips,  when  the  face  of  the  girl  again  became  vio- 
lently red ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  with  an  intense  squint ;  she  fell  back 
in  the  chair ;  a  more  evident  distortion  of  the  body  ensued  than  in 
the  previous  paroxysm ;  the  contractions  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
were  more  strongly  marked,  producing  a  striking  rigidity  of  the 
frame  and  limbs;  and  the  shoulders  were  thrown  back  to  the  utmost, 
the  spine  displaying  as  complete  a  bow  as  in  an  attack  of  opistho- 
tonos. In  a  word,  the  severity  of  all  the  syptoms  appeared  to  have 
undergone  a  marked  increase.  Dr.  Elliotson  again  observedy^that  •  bo 
metal  other  than  nickel  had  ever  produced  these  effects;  thsX  they 
were  most  extraordinary  : »  in  fact,  that  « they  presented  a  beautiful 
series  of  phenomena. »  This  paroxysm  lasted  during  upwards  of  half 
an  hour,  and  was  admitted  by  all  who  were  present  to  be  mudi  more 
violent  than  the  oujC  which  had  preceded  it. 

Mr.  Wakley  now  suggested  that  the  girl  should  retire  into  an  ad- 
joining room,  where  her  sister  was  vraiting,  as  he  was  anxious  to  make 
a  statement  to  Dr.  Elliotson  in  her  absence.  The  girl  .objected  to 
depart,  and  therefore  her  sister  was  called  from  the  adjoining  room* 


Mid  the  gentlemen  retired  into  that  room.  Mr.  Waklej  then  said  to 
Dr.  EllioUon,  «that  he  felt  it  tehe  his  duty  to  state  that  the  doctor 
was  entirely  deceived  respecting  the  eharactorof  the  experiments » 
and  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  That  all  present  had  heen  witnes- 
ses of  the  violent  effect  which  appeared  to  result  from  the  applica* 
tion  of  the  nickel  to  the  hand,  'and  had  heard  Dr.  ElHotson  state 
that  such  extraordinary  symptoms  could  he  {Mroduced  hy  no  other 
magnetised  metal ,  whereas  he  had  not  used  nickel  on  that  occasion. 
He  had  not  even  approached  her  with  it;  but  that,  on  thein^nt  that 
it  was  handed  to  him  hy  Dr.  Elliotson,  he  had  put  it  aside,  unohser-* 
ved,  and  had  merely  rubbed  upon  the  skin  of  the  girl  a  piece  of 
lead  and  a  farthing,  which  he  had  respectively  held  in  either  hand, 
but  that  the  metals  were  so  held  that  he  was  certain  that  no  person 
could  discover  what  he  was  applying.  ■ 

Dr.  Elliotson  replied,  that « he  saw  the  nickel  used ;  that  Mr.  W.  must 
haTe  touched  her  with  that  metal  without  knowing  it  himself;  h  Mr.  W. 
objected,  m  that  he  was  certain  of  the  fact,  and  that  there,  was  a  gentleman 
present  who  could  confirm  the  accuracy  of  his  statement,— a  witness, 
in  fact,  who  had  the  nickel  at  that  moment  in  his  pocket,  and  had 
stood  with  it  at  the  window  during  the  whole  of  the  time  that  he 
was  applying  the  lead  and  the  farthing  to  the  hands  of  the  girl. » 

Dr.  Elliotson  again  declared  that  this  was  impossible,  when  Mr. 
Clarke  produced  from  his  pocket  the  piece  of  nickel,  and  said  that 
it  bad  really  been  there  during  the  whole  of  the  experiment,  and 
that  it  had  not  been  near  the  girl  during  the  entire  trial. 

After  a  somewhat  lengthened  conversation.  Dr.  Elliotson  suggested 
that  the  experiment  with  the  nickel  should  be  tried  once  more.  This 
proposition  was  consented  to :  and  during  the  performance  of  the 
experiment  Dr.  Elliotson  remained  in  the  other  room,  while  Mr. 
Wakley;  Mr.  Herring,  and  Mr.  Clarke  went  to  the  patient  to  renew 
the  operation.  Again  was  the  nickel  handed  privately  to  Mr.  Clarke, 
and  the  lead  and  farthing  were  applied  as  before,  with  the  pasteboard 
held  in  front  of  the  patient's  face.  In  three  or  four  minutes  there 
was  a  reappearance  of  the  flushed  countenance ,  the  starting  eyes, 
the  rigid  limbs,  the  bent  back,  and  the  distorted  frame,  although  no 
nickel  had  been  uscd^-r-  nothing,  in  short,  but  the  lead  and  the  far- 
thing. 

A  report  of  these  results  was  conveyed  to  Dr.  Elliotson  and  the 
gentlemen  who  had  remained  with  him,  when  Dr.  Elliotson  said  that 
the  occurrence  was  most  extraordinary ;  that  he  could  not'  at  that 
moment  account  for  it ;  an4  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  an  explana- 
tion would  soon  be  found  which  would  remove  all  appearance  of  ano- 
maly in  the  results.  He  would,  he  said,  again  suggest  that  thenic- 
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kel  should  be  reemplojed,  and  as  this  req[aest  was  so  luqgently  made, 
Mr.  Herring,  Mr.  Wakley,  and  Mr.  Clarke  again  Tisited  O'Kej,  for 
the  purpose  of  proceeding  with  the  trial,  but,  instead  of  using  the 
nickel ,  the  lead  and  farthing  were  again  employed ,  with  the  same 
results  as  before.  There  was  another  fit.  Afterwards,  when  the  girl 
had  recovered  from  the  apparent  paroxysm,  Mr.  Wakley  suggested 
that  the  magnetised  nickel  should  be  rubbed  over  both  hands  freely, 
on  the  skin,  in  different  places,  but  not  exactly  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  lead  and  farthing  had  been  employed.  No  effect  was  pn- 
duced  by .  this  application  of  the  nickeL 

On  hearing  a  further  report  of  the  effects  which  appeared  to  arise 
from  the  use  of  the  lead  and  the  farthing,  and  the  absence  o£  effects 
when  the  nickel  was  really  used,  after  the  other  experiments  had 
been  concluded,  Dr.  EUiotson  candidly  admitted  that  he  « could  not 
explain  how  the  thing  had  occurred ;  it  wais  most  extraordinary,  but 
still  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  whole  would  yet  admit 
of  a  satisfactory  explanation. » 

Mr.  Wakley,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  what  had  been 
done  was,  in  his  opinion,  perfectly  conclusive  with  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  supposed  phenomena,  and  that  he  did  not  consider 
that  a  single  additional  experiment  could  ever  be  necessary  in  con- 
nection with  such  an  enquiry. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  Mr.  Wakley  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  room  to  see  a  person  on  business,  and  before  he  could  return, 
Dr'  EUiotson,  who  was  pressed  for  time,  left,  with  Mr.  Wood.  The 
doctor  took  with  him  the  nickel  and  lead,  not  knowing,  probably, 
that  it  was  intended  to  use  them  again.  When  Mr.  Wakley  retur- 
ned, after  an  absence  of  about  half  an  hour,  he  suggested  that, 
^although  Dr.  EUiotson  and  Mr.  Wood  had  left,  it  might  be  weU,  for 
the  ptu'pose  of  presehting  a  brief  report  to  the  profession  on  the 
subject,  to  repeat,  with  all  the  necessary  precautions  against  imposi- 
tion, some  of  the  experiments  which  had  been  so  often  reported  in 
The  Lancet,  made  with  mesmerised  water,  gold,  &c.  He  then  sent 
to  Mr.  Garden's  for  a  lump  of  ni<;kel,  and  had  a  musket-ball  beaten 
into  the  shape  of  the  piece  of  nickel  which  had  been  used  in  the 
previous  experiments.  There  were  now  present,  besides  Mr. Wakley , 
who  conducted  the  experiments,  Mr.  Farr,  Dr.  P.  Hennis  Green, 
Mr.  George  Mills,  and  Mr.  Clarke.  Subsequently  Mr.  Hale  Thomson 
and  Mr.  B.  Tipper  joined  the  party. 

Jane  0*Kejr. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  experiments  should  commence,  on  this 
occasion,  with  Jane  O^Key,  her  sister  being  at  the  time  labouring 
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under  tlte  exhMution  of  tbe  apparent  fit  wliich  had  followed  the  nae 
of  the  metals,  and  very  few  observations  haying  as  yet  been  made 
on  Jane.  Both  sisters  were  kept  in  the  adjoining  room  while  the 
experiments  were  arranged,  and  thence  brought  in  as  soon  as  the 
preparations  were  severallj  completed.  The  new  investigation  occu- 
pied about  five  hours,  and  consisted  of  the  following  series  of  expe- 
riments :  — 

Experiment  1.— Six  wine-glasses,  nearly  filled  with  tepid  water,  had, 
a  considerable  time  previously,  been  placed  on  a  table  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  at  the  end  of  the  room,  no  person  having  been  allowed 
to  touch  or  go  near  them.     The   whole  were  unmesmerised.    Jane 
O'Key  being   then  called  in,   was  requested   to  drink  from   each  of 
them  successively,  every  person  but  herself  keeping  away  from  the 
table  and  the  glasses.  ^  She  complied. 
No  effect  was  produced,  and  she  was  then  requested  to  retire. 
Experiment  9.— The  same  six  glasses,  the  water  in  the  Jburth  having 
been   strongly  mesmerised,  that^  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
believers  in  the  doctrine,  she  was  again  called  in,  and  partook  of  the 
water  in  the  whole  of  the  glasses. 
Ait)  effect  was  produced. 

Experiment  3.  —  The  same  six  glasses  remained  on  the  table.     On 
this  occasion  the  Jburth  glass,  which  had  previously  been  mesmerised, 
was  placed    in  the  position  of  the  first  on  the  table,  and  was  again 
mesmerised,  the  first  being  carefully  shifted  to  the  place  of  the  fourth. 
All  the  others  remained  in  their  previous  positrons ,  and.  were  un- 
touched    ^he  was  again  introduced,  and  drank  from  each. 
^o  effect  was  produced  from  either,  and  she  withdrew. 
Experiment  4.-*  The  six  glasses  remained  on  the  table,  untouched 
and  unapproached   by   any  One.    After  a  few  minutes  had   elapsed 
,\  she  was  again  called  in,  and  drank  of  the  water  in  each. 

No  effect  was  produced,  and  she  withdrew. 

Experiment  5.  —  On  this  occasion   the  mode   of   proceeding  was 
I  changed.    The  water   was  now  strongly  mesmerised  in   the   whole  of 

•      the  six  glasses.    She  partook  of  the  whole. 

Not  the  slightest  effect  was  produced,  and  she  retired. 
Experiment  6.— Six  glasses  were  again  used,  containing  fresh  water. 
None  of  them  were  mesmerised*    She  was  again  called  in,  and  drank 
from  the  whole  of  them.       , 
No  effect  was  produced,  and  she  retired. 

Experiment  7.— Six  glasses  were  again  used.  All  ^x 'were  strongly 
mesmerised  by  Dr.  Green  and  Mr.  Farr,  who  for  a  considerable  time 
kept  three  fingers  of  each  hand  in  the  water  of  every  glass.  She 
came  in  and  drank  every  drop  from  each  glass. 
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Ifo  effwt  w^tM^er  wis  produced,  and  she  witiidrew. 

It  was  now  considered  by  Mr^  Wakley  that,  nothing  could  be  more 
cDnclusive  in  refutation  of  the  supposed  influence  of  what  has  been 
denominated  mesmerised  'waUTf  on  Jane  O'Key »  than  the  foregoing 
experiments,  and  that  it  was  quite  useless  to  pursue  them  any  further. 
This  opinion  was  shared  by  every  person  present*  ('j  The  investiga- 
tion was  then  directed  to  the  alleged  influence  of  gold. 

Experiment  8.— -Five  unmesmerised  sovereigns  had  long  been  placed 
at  some  distance  from  each  other  on  the  table.  One  of  them  had 
been  warmed  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  80  degrees,  car^  being 
taken  not  to  touch  it  with  the  fingers.  Jane  0*Key  was  now  again 
called  in,  and  directed  to  take  up  each  separately.  This  she  did. 
•    No  eflfect  was  produced,  and  she  retired. 

Experiment  9.  —  The  whole  five  sovereigns  being  suffered  still  to 
remain  unmesmerised^  she  was  recalled,  and  desired  to  take  them  all 
up,  one  after  the  other,  retaining  each  in  her  hand  until  she  had 
taken  up  the  whole.     She  did  so. 

When  she  had  seized  the  whole  of  them,  in  this  manner,  her  hand 
appeared  to  be  spasmodically  fixed.  This  effect  having  been  produced 
by  unmesmeruied  sovereigns ,  it  was  thought  right  to  reverse  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  mesmerise  the  whole  of  the  sovereigns  on  the  next 
trial. 

Experiment  10.  *-  The  five  sovereigns  were  all  mesmerised  under 
the  influence  of  all  the  gentlemen  present,  hj  the  formation  of  a 
«  mesmeric  battery,  n  Jane  O'Key  was  then  again  introduced,  and  took 
them  up,  and  squeezed  them,  one  after  the  other.    -^        / 

No  effect  was  produced,  and  she  retired. 

Experiment  11.—  The  five  sovereigns  were  again  all  stre^igly  mes* 
merised.  She  was  called  in  again,  and  desired  to  take  them  up  and 
squeeze  them.     She  did  so. 

iVo  effect  was  produced,  and  she  retired. 

Experiment  13.— A  sovereign,  from  another  table,  which  had  not 
been  touched  by  the  hand  for  a  considerable  time,  and  was  complete- 
ly unmesmerised,  was  now  pushed  on  the  floor,  and  slightly  wanned 
by  placing  over  it  a  jug  which  contained  hot  water.  It  should  be 
stated  here,  in  explanation  of  this  experiment,  that  Jane  0*Key,  when 
desired  by  Dr.  Elliotson  to  pick  up  a  mesmerised  sovereign  from  the 
ground,  has  almost  invariably  become  « fixed, »  as  she  picked  it  up, 
time  aAer  time,  in  a  gradation   of  attitudes,  until  the  supposed   in- 

[*;  It  should  here  be  suted  that  Jaoe  0*Kej,  at  thii  time,  appeared  to  be  highlj 
senetble  to  manipulations  made  m  her  view.  She  was  repeatedly,  daring  the  day* 
fixed,  or  sent  to  steep,  by  passes  made  before  her,  by  pressure  on  the  palms,  by  the 
touch  of  a  nmeameriaedw  gold  watch,  and  by  pointing  to  her  face. 


fluence  of  the  mgnctisiii  was  alliedj^ied'  to  ]mve  died  away,  in  the 
experiment  now  before  us  the  soyereigii  had  heen  slighlSy  and  guar- 
dedly vifurmedy  aud  she  was  requested. to  take  it  up. 

She  did  so,  and  walked  away  with  it,  when  her  hand  hecumefixed, 
as  the  spectators  watched  for  an  effect,  and  the  arm  turned  upwards 
behind  her  back,  with  the  clenched  fist  placed  between  the  shoul- 
ders. In  this  state  she  walked  about  the  room,  and  on  being  asked 
what  had  become  of  her  hand,  she  said  that  she  did  not  know.  After 
the  hand  was  loosened  she  was  requested  to  retire. 

Ej^feHment  13.— A  sovereign  which  had  long  been  untouched  was 
knocked  .from  the  table  with  a  stick,  on  to  the  floor,  thoraughfy 
unmesmerised.  She  was  again  called  in,  and  recpiested  to  pick  it  up. 
She  did  so. 

She  'was  immediately  Jutedy  while  her  hand  was  a  few  inches  aboTe 
the  floor.  On  letting  the  metal  drop  she  was  again  requested  to 
raise  it,  and,  on  complying,  a  second  time  became  fixed,  with  her 
hand  a  few  inches  higher  from  the  floor.  Having  again  let  it  fall, 
she  was  requested  to  pick  it  up  a  third  time.  She  did  so,  and,  for 
a  third  time,  became  fixed  by  the  wunesmerised  sovereign. 

After  this  exhibition,  and  those  which  had  preceded  it,  Mr.  Wakley 
considered  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  perform  another  expe- 
riment with  gold.  Every  person  present  concurred  in  opinion  with 
him. 

Experimtrtt  14.— The  girl  was  placed  on  a  chair,  and  the  pasteboard 
was  held  before  her  face.  Mr.  Wakley  then  took  two  flattened  bul- 
lets, one  in  each  hand,  and  rubbed  them  alternately  on  each  hand 
of  the  same  patient,  Jane  O'Key,  six  or  seven  times. 

No  effect  was  produced. 

Experiment  16.  —  The  eyes  were  then  carefully  covered  with  a 
thick  bandage  of  silk,  and  the  lead  was  rubbed  several  times  along 
the  inside  of  both  lips. 

No  effect  was  produced. 

Experiment  16.— A  piece  of  mesmerised  fdckd  was  now  applied  \a 
the  insides  of  both  lips. 

No  effect  was  produced. 

Experiments  17,  16,  19.— This  experiment  was  repeated  three  times 
more,  with  the  same  restilt. 

Experiments  90,  91,  9S.  —  The  magnetised  nickel  was  now  rubbed 
freely  along  the  backs  and  the  palms  of  the  hands,  unseen  by  the 
patient,  three  times,  with  the  same  result. 

It  was  now  agreed  by  all  the  gentlemen  present,  that  it  would  be 
useless,  and  even  ridiculous^  to  subject  the  allied  magnetic  powers 
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of  Jane  Q'Kej  to  a    angle  additional   teat.    The  analysis  was  com- 
plete, and  the  conclusions  were  self-eyident. 

EUxabeth  CfKey. 

Experiment  93.  —  Six  glasses  of  water  were  placed  on  the  table, 
with  all  the  precautions  that  were  used  in  the  case  of  Jane  0*Key. 
Not  a  single  glass  was  now  mesmerised.  Elizabeth  O'Kej  was  now 
called  in ,  and  requested  to  drink  from  each  glass.  She  did  so. 

She  became  Jix&d  on  restoring  the  fourth  glass  to  the  table.  She 
then  retired. 

Experiment  94.  —  The  same  water  and^  glasses  were  allowed  to  re- 
main; but  the  Jburth  glass,  which  had  just  stupified  her,  was  removed 
to  the  place  of  the  second,  and  the  second  to  the  place  of  the  fourth. 
She  was  again  called  in,  and  drank  from  the  whole  of  the  six 
glasses. 

Ab  effect  was  produced  by  either  glass,  and  she  again  retired. 

Experiment  35.  -^  The  same  six  glasses  remaining  as  in  the  last  ex- 
periment, the  patient  was  again  called  in ,  the  whole  of  the  water 
being  unmesmerised.  She  drank  from  each. 

No  effect  was  produced,  and  she  retired. 

Experiment  S6.  —  The  glasses  and  water  again  remained  exactly 
in  the  same  state  as  in  the  last  experiment.  No  person  had  approach- 
ed or  touched  either  of  them  during  the  girVs  absence  from  the 
room.  She  was  again  called  in. 

On  drinking  from  the  fifth  glass  she  became  fixed  for  a  few  se- 
conds, with  her  finger  touching  her  forehead.  On  recovering  from 
this  state  she  retired. 

Experiment  97.— The  same  six  glasses,  and  the  same  water,  upgmes- 
merisedy  a^  in  the  last  experiment,  were  again  used.  Pfo  one  had 
approached  them.  It  was,  however,  agreed  that  Mr  Wakley  and  Dr. 
Green  should  stand,  for  a  few  seconds,  near  to  the  corner  of  the 
table  on  which .  the  third  and  fourth  glasses  were  placed ,  and  then 
hastily  quit  that  spot,  so  that  on  her  coming  into  the  room  she  might 
see  them  leave  it. 

On  drinking  from  the  third  unmesmerised  glass,  she  apparently 
became  firmly  fixed,  with  the  glass'  in  ^her  hand ,  and  after  a  few 
seconds  fell  backwards,  as  if  dead,  on  the  floor. 

Experiment  98.  —  The  same  six  glasses  were  again  employed, 
with  unmesmerised  water,  and  she  was  again  called  in ,  and  drank 
from  them  all. 

No  effect  was  produced,  and  she  retired. 
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Experiment  S9.  --  *Fresb  water ,  at  a  temperature  of  80  d^ees, 
was  now  put  into  the  six  glasses,  and  the  water  in  all  the  six  was 
strongly  •  mesmerised »  by  fingers  long  held  in  the  glasses,  and  by 
breathing  on  the  water.  She  was  again  immediately  called  in ,  and 
voluntarily  drank  nearly  the  whole  of  the  water,  leaving  only  about 
an  ounce  in  the  last  glass. 

She  was  neither  « fixed,*  nor  «stupified, n  nor  sent  to  « sleep »  by 
the  act,  but  on  reaching  the  Jifih  glass  she  complained  of  sickness, 
by  no  means  an  improbable  result ,  considering  that  in  this  expe- 
riment alone,  she  had  swallowed  altogether  hardly  less  than  a  pint 
of  warm  water. 

The  girls  had  now  been  under  experiment  from  nearly  nine  A.  M.  till 
late  in  the  evening;  and  as  Elizabeth  O'Key  was  evidently  sufTeriug  from 
a  sensation  of  sickness,  and  as  there  did  not  exist  amongst  the  specta- 
tors two  opinions  as  to  the  character  and  causes  of  the  symptoms 
which  had  been  observed,  the  experiments  ceased,  and  the  girls  left 
Bedford  Square  for  the  hospital.  After  the  girls  had  departed ,  Mr. 
Wakley  made  a  few  remarks  on  what  had  been  witnessed,  and  de- 
clared that,  in  his  opinion,  the  effects  which  were  said  to  arise  from 
what  had  been  denominated  « animal  magnetism, »  constituted  one  of 
the  completest  delusions  that  the  human  mind  ever  entertained, 

The  accuracy  of  the  description  of  the  experiments  herein  recor- 
ded, has  been  confirmed  by  all  the  gentlemen  present,  three  of  whom, 
Mr.  George  Mills,  Dr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Farr,  took  notes  of  them  at 
the  time  of  their  performance,  and  from  whose  notes  the  above  re- 
port has  been  prepared  by  two  of  them. 

(The  LANcrr.j 
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A  PASSAGE  IN  THE  EARLY  CAREER  OF  THE  IMPECINADO 


Amongst  the  yarious  incidents  which  console  the  private 
soldier  on  active  service  for  frequent  bad  quarters,  and  short 
commons,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  perhaps  in  his  eves  is, 
the  occasional  chance  of  a  little  fair  plunder,  when  it  can  be 
obtained  without  too  great  a  contravention  pf  the  rules  of 
discipline.  Thus  the  sack  of  a  town  may  be  reckoned  as  a 
set-off  against  a  month  or  two  of  half-rations  and  rainy  bi- 
vouacs; a  score  of  gold  pieces  found  in  the  girdle  of  a  fal- 
len enemy,  would  help  to  efface  the  disagreeable  recollection 
of  a  prolonged  absence  of  the  wine— flask,  and  consequent  in- 
gurgitation  of  spring  water — a  beverage,  by  the  way,  to  which 
soldiers  of  most  nations  are  singularly  averse;  whilst  a  few 
days  of  free  quarters  in  the  house  of  a  snug  priest,  possessed  of  a 
well-stored  cellar  ,  and  a  couple  of  good-looking  band-mai- 
dens, might  be  considered  no  inadequate  compensation  for 
the  weariness  of  forced  marches ,  and  frequently-recurring 
picket  duty. 

Perhaps  few  armies  ever  availed  themselves  more  unspar- 
ingly of  the  invader's  privilege  of  plunder  and  pillage ,  than 
those  that  Napoleon  sent  into  Spain,  during  the  peninsular 
war.  Not  unfrequently  however,  the  soldiers  who '  had  enrich- 
ed themselves  in  this  manner  were  either  slain  or  taken  by 
the  enemy,  or  else  compelled  to  abandon  their  too  bulky  spoils, 
in  order  to  lighten  themselves,  for  the  rapid  march ,  or  hasty 
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retreat.  In  tlie  latter  circumstances,  many  of  the  French  buried 
their  treasure  at  the  foot  of  some  tree^  or  near  some  huge 
stone,  or  other  Iand*mark,  which  might  enable  them  to  r^ 
cover  their  prize  at  a  future  period.  This  was  especially  the 
case  before  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  so  disastrous  to  the  French 
arms ;  and  many  rich  deposits  were  on  that  occasion  confided 
to  the  fertile  plains  of  Alava.  The  scampering  retreat  of  the 
French  towards  Pampeluna  and  their  own  frontier,  of  course 
prevented  the  recovery  of  thieve  valuables;  but  when  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon  had  restored  peace  to  Europe  ,  more 
than  one  sunburnt  veteran  recrossed  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  no- 
vel character  of  a  treasure-seeker.  In  many  instances  howe- 
ver, the  search  was  fruitless:  the  land-marks  had  been  remo- 
ved; the  plough  or  the  mountain  torrent  had  laid  bare  the 
golden  store,  which  had  become. the  prize  of  the  passer-by. 
But  this  wai^  not  always  the  case;  and  the  Basque  peasants 
witnessed  with  surprise  and  envy  the  disinterment  of  treasures, 
comprising  every  variety  of  ornament  and  denomination 
of  coin — from  the  weighty  gold  candlestick  snatched  from  the 
altar,  to  the  jewelled  ear-rings  and  brooches  of  the  Castilian 
ladies ;  from  the  massive  onza  to  the  diminutive  durito^  those 
charming  little  miniatures  of  Spanish  kings,  which  replace  so 
agreeably  the  cumbrous  silver  dollar. 

Whilst  the  French  rifled  indiscriminately  the  church  and 
the  palace,  the  sacristy  and  the  boudoir,  the  Spaniards  did 
not  allow  any  opportunity  of  retaliation  to  escape.  They  kept 
a  sharp  look*out  for  the  convoys  of  money  and  stores  which 
were  constantly  arriving  from  France  for  the  use  of  the  ar- 
mies under  Napoleon's  lieutenants;  and  woe  betide  the  luckless 
escort  which  was  encountered  by  a  body  of  guerillas  sulB- 
ciently  numerous  to  attack  it!  Animated  by  the  double  hope 
of  plunder  and  revenge,  the  Spaniards  fought  like  devils, 
and  when  once  aU  resistance  was  overcome ,  and  the  coveted 
treasure  in  their  power,  the  knife  or  the  cord  speedily  relie- 
Ted  them  from  the  encumbrance  of  prisoners.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  these  surprises  were  of  freqnent  oc~ 
currence;  'the    overweening  conceit   of  the   French   generals, 

and  their   misplaced   contempt   for  the  irregular   warfare  of 
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the  Spanish  guerilk  leaders,  inducing  them  to  send  very  feeble 
escorts,  eyen  when  the  treasure  to  be  conveyed  was  of  im- 
mense amount.  Some  severe  lessons,  however,  and  the  formi- 
dable increase  of  the  bands  of  various  daring  partisans ,  in 
time  compelled  them  .  to  exercise  greater  prudence ;  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  war,  a  brigade,  or  even  a  division,  was 
frequently  sent  where,  three  or  four  years  previously,  a 
squadron  or  battalion  would  have  been  deemed  more  than  suf* 
ficient.  The  baggage-waggons  and  stores  were  protected  ;  but 
for  the  troops  the  duty  became  most  harrassing  and  severe. 

On  a  sunny  afternoon  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
peninsular  war,  a  man  was  seated  on  a  rock  which  overlooks 
the  high-road  at  a  short  distance  from  the  village  of  Bahabon 
in  Old  Castile.  The  dress  of  this  person  was  that  of  the  great* 
cr  part  of  the  peasants  of  the  liorthem  moiety  of  Spain  at 
the  period  referred  to.  A  broad-leafed  felt  hat  overshadowed  a 
.set  of  features,  which,  although  large  and  somewhat  coarse, 
were  not  wanting  in  regularity,  and  the  expression  of  which 
was  one  of  vast  energy  and  audacity.  A  thick  black  mous- 
tache covered  the  mouth,  and  joined  a  pair  of  bushy  whiskers, 
and  a  well-grown  beard  of  the  same  jetty  hue.  The  sheep- 
skin jacket  which  hung  loosely  on  its  wearer,  exaggerated  his 
herculean  proportions  and  tremendous  breadth  of  shoulder, 
which  were  worthy  of  a  giant,  although  the  stature  of  this 
man  did  not  exceed  the  middle  height.  His  hands  were  large 
and  bony,  tanned  by  the  sun,  and  covered  with  a  skin  which, 
for  hardness,  might  have  rivalled  >the  toughest  horn.  On  the 
ground  by  his  side  lay  a  long  single-barrelled  gun;  whilst 
the  leathern  belt  round  his  waist  was  well  lined  with  cartrid- 
ges, and  moreover  supported  one  of  those  large  sharp-pointed 
knives,  which  are  furnished  with  a  spring  to  prevent  their 
closing  when  used  as  a  poniard. 

The  elevated  crag  on  which  this  personage  had  established 
himself,  commanded  a  view  for  a  considerable  distance  along 
the  high-road  to  Burgos,  and  itself  formed  part  of  a  double 
range'  of  rocks  and  precipices  hemming  in  the  road  ,  which, 
for  half  a  mile  or  more ,  assumed  the  character  of  a  narrow 
defile.  For  upwards  of  three    hours  ,    the    vidette   had    been 
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straining  hiB  eyes  in  the  direction   of  the  ancient   capital    of 
Castile.  From  his  perch,    he  was  able  to  see  all   that   passed 
as  far  as  an  abrupt   turning   of  the   road  at  nearly  a  league 
off  in  the  direction  of  Burgos;  but  it  would  have  required  a 
very  close  observation  to  have  discovered  him,  screened  as  he 
was  by  rugged  masses  of   rock,  whose  dark  tints  assimilated 
in  hue  with  the  sombre  colours  of   his   habiliments.   No    one 
worthy  of   particular  notice  had  passed  during  the  period  of 
his  watch.  Occasionally  a  peasant   goaded  along  his  two  lazy 
oxen,  dragging  after  them  one  of  those  primitive-looking  carts 
which  to  this  day  are  in  general  use  in  Spain  ,  and  those  so- 
lid wheels — circular  pieces  of  wood,  with  an  axle  inserted  in 
the  centre**-proclaimed  by  their  loud  creakings  the  owner's  eco- 
nomy of  grease,  which  he  had  probably  preferred  putting  into 
his  soup  to  wasting  on  his  waggon.  From  time  to  time  jogged 
past   some   village ,  priest ,    his    feet   concealed    in    his   huge 
wooden  stirrups,  or  rather  boxes,  which  dangled  on  either  side 
of  his  ambling  black  pony.  These  and  other  uninteresting  par- 
ties, of  peasant  women  and  muleteers,  passed  unnoticed  by  the 
sentry,  who  as  the  day  declined,  and  the  sun  approached  the 
horizon,   manifested   various   symptoms   of    impatience,    and 
muttered  sundry  energetic  imprecations,  addressed  apparently  to 
the  person  or  persons  whose  delay  in  arriving  was   the   cause 
of  his  vexation.  Suddenly ,  however  he  started  to  his  feet,  and 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  band,  gazed  steadfastly  at  the  turning 
of  the  road.  A  small  party  of  horsemen   appeared   advancing 
at  a  walk,    and   were  followed    by    a    train  of  covered  wag- 
gons, such  as  were  used  by  the  French  for  the  transport   of 
money  and  valuable  stores.   These  vehicles  were  nearly  thirty 
in  number,  and  their  rear  was  brought  up  by  another  cavalry 
picket,  forming,  with  the  advanced  guard,  a  line  extending  to  the 
angle  of  the  road;  which,  as  before  slated,  was  nearly  a  league 
from  the  defile:  the  Spaniard  caught  up  his  gun,  and))ounding 
from  rock  to  rock  with  the  agility  of  a  chamois,  soon  reached  a 
deep  ravine  at  half  musket-shot  distance  from  his  former  post. 
Stretched  amidst    the    hare-bells,    and    other   wild-flowers, 
which  bordered   a    small  rivulet,     were    between    thirty    and 
forty  men,  most  of  whom  had   the  appearance    of  peasants. 
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alihoogh  some  few  bad  a  military  costume,  and  five  or  six 
wore  clothes  which  betokened  them  to  belonj^  to  rather  a 
superior  class  than  the  majority  of  their  companions.  They 
were  all  armed,  either  with  muskets,  rifles,  or  escopetas^  t^e 
long  fowling-piece  common  in  Spain,  and  which  ,  from  the 
solidity  of  its  construction,  is  perfectly  adapted  to  carry  ball. 
Some  of  the  members  of  this  motley  assemblage  were  indul- 
ging in  the  siesta,  others  puffing  the  eternal .  cigarito,  and  a 
third  portion  were  grouped  round  two  men,  who  were  gam- 
bling for  pesetas  with  a  dingy-looking  pack  of  cards ;  but 
on  the  appearance  of  the  new-comer,  sleepers,  smokers,  and 
card-players  crowded  around  him. 

•  A  las  annas  J  muchachos  ! »  cried  he ,  •  the  prize  is  at 
hand.  In  half  an  hour  the  gai^achos  (*)  will  enter  the  defile, 
and  it  is  ^ime  to  put  ourselves  in  readiness  for  the  attack. » 

«  F^iva  Martin  Diez!  Viva  el  Impecinado!  ^  was  the  reply, 
and  seizing  their  arms,  the  party  hastily  followed  the  daring 
adventurer,  who,  then  in  the  commencement  of  his  career, 
was  destined  ere  long  to  assume  a  high  rank  amongst  the  in- 
trepid defenders  of  the  soil    (*) 

Meantime  the  convoy  advanced  towards  the  defile  at  a  steady 
pace.  Their  halting-place  for  the  night  was  A'randa,  from 
which  town  they  were  not  more  than  three  or  four  leagues 
off.  There  they  would  find  three  thousand  cavalry,  andotber 
troops,  under  the  command  of  lltlurat ;  and  there  a  part  of  the 
waggons  were  to  remain  ,  whilst  the  others  would  be  for- 
warded to  different  corps  d'armee^  further  in  the  interior  of 
the  country.  The  mules  which  dragged  the  carts  were  moun- 
ted by  some  soldiers  of  the  waggon-train,  and  the  escort, 
commanded  by  a   lieutenant ,    was  composed  of  a  detachment 

*  (*)  Gavachoi,  A  term  of  cootempt,  by  whirh  the  Spaniards   are  accustomed  to  de^ 
•ignate  their  French  neighbours. 

(*]  Juan  Martin  Diez  wai  a  vine-dresser  in  a  petty  Tillage  of  Old-Castile,  which 
being  situdted  in  a  marshy  hoUoWi  and  encircled  by  hills ,  was  not  unfreqnently  fl0«d« 
ed,  and  the  houses  surrounded  with  water  and  deep  mud.  Owing  to  this  cireumsUnc^ 
the  inhabitants  obtained  in  the  adjacent  country  the  oicLname  of  the  Impecinados, 
from  the  Spanish  word  pecina,  signifying  a  pool  or  fish -pond.  When  Diez  left  his 
home,  and  distinguished  himself  as  chief  .of  a  guerilla  corps»  his  sobriquet  adhered  to 
him,  and  by  it  he  is  probably  beltvr  known  than  by  bis  family  name. 
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of  that  fine  body  of  dragoons  known  by  the  name  of  gendar- 
merie de  Vaamee.  There  were  also  several  commissaries  in 
charge  of  the  stores,  the  chief  of  whom  rode  in  front,  while 
the  others  were  distributed  along  the  line,  in  order  to  watch 
over  the  safety  of  the  valuables  for  which  they  were  res- 
ponsible. 

The  head  of  the  column  had  passed  more  than  half-way 
through  the  defile,  and  the  officer  of  gendarmes  was  calling 
his  companion's  attention,  to  the  strength  of  the  pass ,  and 
explaining  to  him  how  admirably  it  might  be  defended  by 
a  handful  of  resolute  men  against  an  army. 

« Nether  would  it  be  a  bad  place  for  a  surprise, »  added 
he ;  and  I  promise  you  1  should  not  sit  quite  so  easily  in  my 
saddle,  if  I  thought  there  were  any  of  those  canaille  of  gue- 
rillas in  this  .part  of  the  country;  but  thank  Heaven!  the  pro- 
vince is  swept  clean  of  them  for  the  present,  and » — 

He  was  prevented  from  finishing  his  sentence  by  a  ponde- 
rous fragment  of  rock,  which,  moved  by  some  invisible  power, 
lumbered  down  the  acclivity  that  flanked  the  road,  and  falling 
on  the  unfortunate  Frenchman ,  crushed  him  and  bis  horse  to 
the  ground.  At  the  same  instant,  a  volley  of  musketry  was 
heard,  and  a  dozen  dragoons  rolled  in  the  dust,  whilst  the 
others,  confused  by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  stared  about 
them,  endeavouring,  but  in  vain,  to  discover  the  enemy  by 
which  they  were  so  unexpectedly  assailed.  On  all  sides  arose 
steep  and  rugged  crags,  but  not  a  human  creature  was  to  be 
seen,  ^ow  and  then,  it  is  true,  through  some  opening  in  the 
rocks,  or  from  the  bushes  of  some  wild  rosemary,  which 
grew  here  and  there  in  the  fissures  of  the  precipices,  a  glimpse 
might  be  caught  of  bronzed  fierce-looking  countenanaes,  whose 
apparition,  however,  was  so  momentary,  that  they  might  al- 
most have  passed  for  phantoms  conjured  up  by  the  imagina- 
tion, bad  it  not  been  for  the  deadly  execution  done  by  the 
muskets  of  these  .ambushed  foes.  Before  the  first  smoke  of  the 
first  volley  had  cleared  away ,  another  succeeded  ,  add  was 
followed  by  a  scattering  fire,  and  by  a  shower  of  heavy 
stones.  Scarce  a  shot  but  took  effect,  either  on  the  dragoons  or 
on  their  horses  \  for  the  Spaniards,  although  for  the  most  part 
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yonng  and  irregular  soldiers,  were  yeteran  hunters  and  con- 
trabandistas^  and,  as  such,  admirable  marksmen. 

Owing  to  the  windings  of  the  defile,  the  rear-'giiard ,  which 
was   separated   from   the^  van   hy   the  line  of  waggons,   and 
their  mules,  was  not  immediately  awar^  of  what  was    goin 
on  in  front;    and  when  a  sergeant  rode  forward   to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  the  firing,  he  found   the  last  of  the  dragoons, 
the  commissaries,  and  the  drivers,  falling  fast  under  the  mur- 
derous fire  of  the  guerillas  ,    to  which   it  was   impossible  to 
make  an  efiectual  return.  The  road  was  so  narrow,  that  it  would 
have  been  impracticable  for  the  waggons  to   turn  ,  even  had 
there  been  any  advantage  in  attempting  to  retreat;  but  being 
half  way  through  the  defile,  they  would,  either,  in  advancing 
or  retiring  ,    have  had  equally  far  to  go  ,    before  the  cavalry 
could  arrive  at  ground  on  which  it  |might  have  been  possible 
for  them  to  act.  Under  these  circumstances  the  subaltern  who 
commanded  the  rear-guard ,  left  a  fourth  of  his  men  in  charge 
of  the  horses,  and  dismounting  the  remainder,  led  them  has- 
tily forward,  carabine  in  hand,  with  the  hope  of  being   able 
to  get  at  the  enemy,  by  making  his  dragoons  act  as  light  infan- 
try. But  he  was  only  hastening   his   doom ,   and  that   of  his 
gallant  little  band,  which  had    not  proceeded  fifty    yards  to- 
wards the  head  of  the  column,    when,  from  a  sort  of  moun- 
,  tain  gorge  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road,  a  close  and  destruc^ 
tive    volley    was  poured    in    amongst  them,    and  a  score  of 
Spaniards,  headed  by   the   Impecinado,  rushed  furiously   on 
the   survivors.    The  struggle    was    short,    for    the  dragoons, 
entangled  amongst  the  carts,  and  amongst  the  bodies  of  their 
dead  and  dying  companions,  and  moreover   being  encumbered 
by  their  heavy  accoutrements  and  long  sabres,  were  no  match 
for  the  active  and  lightly-equipped  mountaineers,  whose  bay- 
onets and    knives  soon  terminated  the  unequal  strife. 

The  evening  was  closing  in  when  the  Impecinado  and  his 
little  band  began  to  make  arrangements  for  retiring  with  their 
booty  from  the  scene  of  skirmish  we  have  described.  Nearly  a 
hundred  French  soldiers  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  thirty- 
five  peasants,  whose  inferiority  of  numbers,  arms,  and  discipline, 
had,  however,  been  more  than  compensated  hy  the  advantage 
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of  fheir  position^  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  ground.  The 
victors,  after  ascertaining  that  they  had  left  no  living  enemy 
OD  the  field  of  hattle,  fastened  the  riderless  horses  behind  the 
carts  ;  and  urging  on  the  mules  with  whip  and  voice ,  the 
convoy  soon  emerged  from  the  defile ,  preceded  by  the 
Impecinado  and  half-a-dozen  of  his  companions,  mounted  on 
the  pick  of  the  captured  troopers.  They  kept  along  the  ca- 
mino  real  for  about  a  mile  ,  until  they  arrived  at  a  cross 
road,  into  which  they  struck,  and  after  an  hour's  march,  found 
themselves  on  the  borders  of  a  large  and  dreary  moor,  inter- 
sected by  the  continuation  of  the  track  they  had  been  follow- 
ing, but  which  they  now  deserted,  and,  proceeding  a  short 
distance  to  the  left,  soon  arrived  at  a  small  cluster  of  houses. 
These  habitations,  although  spacious,  and,  like  most  of  the 
dwellings  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Spain,  constructed  of 
solid  blocks  of  stone ,  had  an  appearance  of  extreme  poverty, 
which  harmonized  well  With  the  wretched  and  half-famished 
looks  of  some  women  and  children  who  were  sitting  about  the 
doors ,  and  who  rose  in  consternation  at  the  approach  of  the 
cavalcade.  Their  alarm,  however,  was  converted  into  rejoic- 
ing when  they  saw  their  own  countrymen  instead  of  the 
dreaded. and  detested  Frenchmien;  (Franceses.) 

The  party  halted  in  front  of  the  houses,  and  the  Impecinado, 
alighting  from  his  horse  ,  opened  one  of  the  baggage-carts  , 
and  lifted  out  the  first  thing  which  came  to  his  hand.  It 
was  a  wooden  box,  which,  although  not  large,  was  so  weighty 
that  it  required  a  considerable  exertion  of  strength  to  raise  it, 
and  with  an  oath  he  dashed  it  on  the  rocky  soil.  The  fas- 
tenings of  the  chest  broke  with  the  violence  of  the  fall,  and 
a  vast  quantity  of  gold  coin  rolled  in  all  directions.  The 
ground  was  strewed  with  single  and  double  louis^'ors  and 
napoleons,  and  the  fortunate  possessors  of  all  this  wealth  lifted 
up  their  hands  and  eyes,  in  astonishment  of  the  sight  of  riches, 
greater  than  their  wildest  dreams  could  ever  have  pictured 
to  them.  A  general  investigation  ensued,  and  the  carts  were 
found  to  be  in  great  part  laden  with  specie  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  French  armies,  but  which  was  now  likely  to  receive 
a  very  different  destination.     There  were  also  numerous  trunks 
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and  packages  addressed  to  officers  of  rank,  and  containing  uni- 
forms, epaulettes,  and  other  articles  of  equipment.  These  were 
passed  in  review  by  the  guerillas,  who  appeared  to  experience 
at  the  sight  of  all  this  military  finery,  the  sort  of  half  con- 
temptuous admiration  natural  to  men  to  whom  luxury  was 
unknown,  and  who  had  been  accustomed  to  satisfy  their 
wants  by  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  means.  An  observer 
would  have  been  diverted  at  seeing  these  hardy  mountaineers 
putting  on  embroidered  pouch-belts  over  their  coarse  brown 
jackets,  an^i  momentarily  replacing  their  greasy  sombreros  and 
coloured  woollen  caps  by  the  cocked  hat$  and  plumes  which 
had  been  forwarded  from  Paris  for  the  use  of  the  French  generals 
and  their  aides-de-camp. 

Whilst  his  men  were  thus  occupied,  the  Impectnado  con- 
sulted with  two  or  three  of  those  in  whose  judgment  he  had 
the  most  confidence,  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted  to  secure 
the  booty  ;  for  the  French  at  that  period  we  are  speaking  of, 
overran  Castile  in  every  direction  ^,  and  as  soon  as  the  daring* 
exploit  of  the  guerillas  became  known,  strong  detachments 
would  inevitably  be  sent  in  their  pursuit,  and  measures  taken 
to  hem  them  in  on  all  sides,  and  prevent  their  ultimate  escape, 
or  their  junction  with  any  large  body  of  Spanish  troops.  The 
most  feasible  plan  appeared  to  be  to  strike  across  the  moor, 
and  by  means  of  by-roads  well  known  to  the  Impecinado,  to 
gain  one  of  the  sierras,  or  mountain  ridges,  which  abound  in 
Old  Castile.  There  they  would  find  caves  and  hiding-places 
in  which  the  treasure  could  be  placed  ,  until  an  increase  of 
force  might  enable  their  chief  to  brave  the  French  more 
openly  than  he  could  pretend  to  do  with  the  handful  of  men 
he  now  commanded,  and  which  was  merely  intended  to  serve 
as  a  nucleus  for  the  organization  of  a  large  and  effective 
guerilla  corps. 

The  horses  and  mules,  however,  had  been  marching  since 
morning,  and  appeared  too  much  fatigued  for  it  to  be  prudent 
to  commence  the  projected  march  immediately.  After  traver- 
sing the  moor,  the  roads  were  bad,  especially  for  the  carts, 
and  it  would  have  been  highly  imprudent  to  risk  an  accident 
in  those  narrow  and  difficult  mountain  passes,  where  the  fal- 
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of  9t  mule,  or  flie  OTertuming  of  one  of  the  waggong, 
inigkt  conpromise  the  safety  of  the  whole  party  by  the  delay  it 
would  occasion.  Besides  this,  there  appeared  no  necessity  for 
sueh  immediate  hiurry.  The  nearest 'gairison  was  at  three 
leagoes  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  skirmish ,  and  it  was 
highly  improbable  that  the  news  of  the  surprise  of  the  conyoy 
wmdd  reach  it  before  the  next  morning  ;  so  that  it  would  be 
mid-day  before  the  French  troops  could  discover  the  track  of 
the  guerillas.  Under  these  circumstances ,  it  was  resolved  to 
remain  where  they  were,  a  part  of  the  night,  and  to  resume 
their  march  at  two  or  thice  in  the  morning.  Orders  were 
given  to  nnharness,  and  the  mules  and  horses  were  placed  in 
tiie  stables  and  ont-^houses  of  the  hamlet,  and  amply  pro- 
vided with  straw  and  bariey.  The  Impednado  superintended 
these  arrangeoientB,  caused  the  broken  money-chest  to  be  fas- 
tened up  again,  and  placed  in  the  cart,  and  had  a  guard 
mounted  over  the  waggons  to  protect  them  from  pillage.  He 
deemed  it  unnecessary  to  post  advanced  sentries,  considering 
it  impossible  that  any  pursuit  should  be  directed  against  him 
before  the  following  day. 

He  would,  perhiqfM,  have  felt  less  confident  of  his  safe^, 
had  he  been  aware  of  a  circumstance  which  had  escaped  his 
aotioe,  and  that  of  every  individual  of  his  band. 

At  the  cdmmenoement  of  the  attack  on  the  convoy ,  the 
horse  mounted  by  the  French  commissary  had  been  startled 
by  the  fiall  of  the  mass  of  rock  which  crushed  the  oiBcer  of 
gendarmes,  and  being  a  somewhat  spirited  animal,  commen- 
ced a  series  of  capers  productive  of  excessive  disoojmfort  to 
his  rider,  a  little  Cat  man,  possessed  of  a  most  rotund  and 
eommissary-Jike  paundi,  and  of  a  pair  of  short  bulbous-look- 
ing legs,  which  experienced  no  small  difficulty  in  adhering 
to  the  sides  of  the  restive  buc^halus.  The  curvets  and  pmn- 
cing  of  the  horse  probably  saved  the  life  of  the  horseman, 
by  causing  him*  to  present  an  unsteady  mark  to  the  well- 
aimed  huliets  of  the  guerillas.  At  length,  divided  between 
the  fear  of  being  diot,  and  that  of  being  thrown,  the  unfor- 
tunate little  gentleman  gave  up  the  contest  with  his  steed, 
who  took  the  bit  between  his  teeth  and  set  off  at  full  speed, 
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which  he  did  not  slibken  antil  he  had  accomplished  nearly 
half  the  distance  from  the  defile  to  Aranda.  The  remainder 
of  the  journey  the  rider  prevailed  on  him  to  perform  at  a 
more  deliberate  pace;  and  on  his  arrival ,<  hastened  to  report 
to  the  general  commanding,  the  attack  on  the  convoy,  and 
the  perils  to  which  he  had  been  exposed.  His  fears,  and  his 
imagination,  however,  caused  him  to  convert  the  little  band 
of  guerillas,  whom  he  had  not  even  seen  ,  into  a  formidable 
and  numerous  body  of  Spanish  troops;  and  the  French  gene- 
ral, although  he  had  no  previous  intimation  of  the  possible 
vicinity  of  such  an  army,  deemed  it  only  prudent  to  proceed 
himself  with  a  large  force  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy ,  and  if 
possible,  to  recapture  the  large  sum  of  which  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  latter  had  obtained  possession.  He  set  out, 
therefore ,  with  half  a  dozen  squadrons  of  light  cavalry ,  lea- 
ving the  infantry  to  follow,  and  taking  with  him,  as  a  guide, 
the  unfortunate  commissary,  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  re- 
pugnance manifested  by  that  gentleman  to  the  pleasures  of  a 

night  march. 

The  Impecinado,  having  completed  all  his  arrangements, 
entered  one  of  the  houses,  and  threw  himself  on  a  bed,  in 
an  upper  room,  in  order  to  take  a  little  repose  before  start- 
ing on  his  early  march.  He  was  soon  buried  in  a  deep  sleep, 
from  which  he  was  awakened  an  hour  or  two  later  by  the 
report  of  fire-arms  outside  the  house.  Springing  from  the 
coarse  mattress,  stuffed  with  dried  maixe-leaves ,  which  forms 
the  bed  of  most  Spanish  peasants,  he  rushed  to  the  window, 
an^  looking  out,  beheld  a  sight  calculated  to  unnerve  and 
reduce  to  despair  any  man  of  less  courage  than  Juan  Blartin 
Diez.  Two  squadrons  of  French  hussars  were  hastily  surroun- 
ding the  house,  whilst,  from  the  direction  of  the  lane  which 
led  from  the  moor  to  the  high-road,  and  which  the  Impeci- 
nado and  his  band  had  followed  after  the  eaptore  of  the 
convoy,  a  long  line  of  cavalry  were  advancing  at  a  hand-gal- 
lop, and  as  they  arrived  were  drawn  up  by  their  officers  at 
about  a  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  hamlet.  The  waggons 
were  already  in  possession  of  the  French,  who  had  cut  down 
the  men  appointed  to  guard  them.  Not  anticipating  any  great- 
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ter  danger  than  some  petty  attempt  at* pilfering  by  the  inha* 
bitants  of  the  houses,  they  had  kept  too  negligent  a  watch, 
and  had  barely  had  time  to  fire  the  shots  which  warned  the 
Impecinado  of  his  dainger,  brfore  they  were  sabred  by  the 
hostile  cavalry. 

In  front  of  the  compact  column  of  troops,  which  was  ra- 
pidly forming,  and  mounted  on  a  richly  caparisoned  charger, 
appeared  the  French  general  surrounded  by  his  staff.  He  was 
a  young  man,  whose  dark  countenance,  if  not  regularly  hand- 
some,  had  a  frank  and  pleasing  expression ,  and  whose  well- 
turned  limbs  and  soldierly  bearing ,  showed  off  to  advantage 
a  splendid  hussar's  uniform  covered  with  lace  and  embroid^ 
ry.  A  profusion  of  long  curling  hair  escaped  from  under  his 
shako;  a  curved  Damascus  scimitar,  with  a  jewelled  ,hilt, 
hung  by  his  side ;  and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  small  gold- 
mounted  riding*whip,  with  which  he  impatiently  tapped  his 
morocco  boot,  whilst  giving  some  directions  to  one  of  his 
aides-de-camp.  In  this  elegant  militaire^  the  Impecinado,  who 
had  once  before  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him,  immedi- 
ately recognized  Murat,  the  hussar  par  excellence  j  the  great- 
est dandy  and  most  dashing  cavalry-o£Scer  of  Bonaparte's 
armies. 

It  required  but  a  single  glance  of  the  guerilla's  quick  eye 
to  take  in  all  these  details.  The  moon,  which  was  nearly  at 
the  full,  threw  a  strong  light  over  the  moor,  and  over  the 
military  array  just  described.  By  the  order  of  Murat,  a  party 
of  cavalry  dismounted,  and  commenced  the  search  of  the 
houses.  Already  the  Impecinado  heard  their  foot-steps  on  the 
staircase  leading  to  his  room.  It  was  no  time  for  hesitation 
or  wavering;  he  opened  the  window  and  stepped  out  upon 
the  rudely-constructed  balcony,  which  was  thrown  into  deep 
shade  by  the  wall  of  a  house  and  the  projecting  roof  above. 
Underneath  the  window,  several  hussars  were  walking  their 
horses  up  and  down,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  enemy  whom 
their  comrades  had  gone  in  quest  of.  The  balcony  was  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  Impecinado  suspended  him- 
self for  an  instant  by  his  hands  to  the  wooden  balustrade, 
and  then  letting  go  his  hold,  dropped  on  his  feet  on  the  nea 
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flide  of  cm  of  the  Miftries.  Before  the  istoBiflhad  soldier  had 
time, to  turn  hut  bead,  he  was  thrown  under  his  horse's  belly^ 
and  the  Impecinado,  bounding  lightly  into  the  saddle,  dashed 
past  the  French  general  and  his  staff,  and  galloped  at  foil 
speed  across  the  moor,  in  the  direction  of  the  road  leading 
to  the  mountains. 

The  action  had  been  so  sadden,  that  the  Spaniard  got  a 
tolerable  start  before  any  one  thought  of  following  hiin. 
Soon,  however,  a  score  of  dragoons  spurred  their  horses  in  par- 
suit;  and  then  commenced  that  most  animatingand  exciting  of  all 
chases ,  a  man-hunt.  In  the  broad  light  of  the  moon,  Ae  fu^tire 
and  his  pursuers  were  yisible  to  the  French  troops.  In  front  rode 
the  Impecinado,  bare-headed ,  his  long  black  elf-locks  floating  in 
the  breeze,  urging  on  his  horse  by  an  unsparing  application  of 
the  thong  fastened  to  the  end  of  his  dragoon  bridle.  At  Tarions 
distances  behind  him  came  his  pursuers,  two  qnly  of  whom 
seemed  to  have  a  good  chance  of  overtaking  him.  Arrived 
about  midway  across  the  plain,  one  of  the  latter  found  him- 
self within  ten  yards  of  the  guerilla ,  and  drawing  a  pistol 
from  his  holster,  he  took  aim  and  fired.  He  would  have 
done  better  to  have  saved  his  cartridge  ,  for  the  ball  whistled 
harmlessly  over  the  head  of  the  Impecinado  ,  merely  serving 
to  remind  him  that  he  also  would  probably  find  a  pistol  in 
the  holsters  of  tbe  horse  he  bestrode.  He  was  right  in  hia 
conjecture.  Rising  in  his  stirrups,  he  turned  bis  body  half 
round  in  the  saddle.  His  enemy  was  only  a  couple  of  horses' 
lengths  from  him.  A  report  was  heard,  and  the  hussar  fdl 
from  his  charger;  the  well  trained  animal  immediately  hal- 
ting by  his  wounded  master. 

The  Impecinado  now  redoubled  his  efforts  to  escape.  Aa 
good  luck  would  have  it,  the  horse  of  which  he  had  posses- 
sed himself  in  so,  daring  a  manner ,  was  one  of  the  fleetest 
of  the  squadron  to  which  it  belonged.  The  guerilla  was  thus 
enabled ^  to  keep  far  a-head  of  his  pursuers,  with  the  exoep* 
tion  of  one,  a  non-commissioned  officer ,  who  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  momentary  slackening  of  speed  when  the  Im- 
pecinado fired  his  pistol,  to  diminish  the  distance  between  him- 
self  and  the  fugitive.  The  moor,  however ,  was  soon  crossed , 
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and  Martin  Diez  entered  tk  narrow  road,  hia  hone'a  alioea 
striking  -fire .  as  he  rattled  over  the  h>om  flinta  which  payed 
the  ground.  The  path  was  oTerhnng  by  the  twisted  lindis  of 
wild  apple  and  plum  trees,  and  he  had  to  bow  his  head  on 
his  charger's  neck,  to  avoid  receiving  blows  from  the  projec- 
ting branches.  He  had  hoped  that  when  he  left  the  open 
ground  the  pursuit  would  cease,  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken. 
He  still  heard  behind  him  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  and  the  hard 
breathing  of  a  horse,  which  was  every  moment  brought  nearer 
and  nearer.  He  now  saw.  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  es- 
cape without  a  struggle  with  his  relentless  pursuer,  and  he 
immediately  devised  a  plan  for  neutralizing  the  superiority 
which  the  weapons  of  the  dragoon  would  give  him  over  an 
unarmed  antagonist.  Arrived  at  a  sharp  turn  in  the  road,  he 
had  no  sooner  passed  it  than  he '  faced  his  horse  about,  and 
the  Frenchman  coming  up  at  the  same  instant,  fell,  as  it  were, 
into  his  adversary's  arms,  without  being  able  to  make  use  of 
the  sabre  which  he  brandished  in  his  hand.  The  dragoon  was 
a  powerful  man,  full  six  feet  high  ,  one  of  those  red-mous- 
tached,  fair-haired  Alsatians  who  abound  in  the  ranks  of  the 
French  army,  and  make  such  excellent  soldiers,  uniting  the 
phlegm  and  steady  coolness  of  the  German  with  the  headlong 
courage  of  their  more  vivacious  '  countrymen.  He  grappled 
resolutely  with  his  foe;  but  his  strength,  had  it  been  twice 
as  great,  was  useless,  when  opposed  to  the  iron  muscles  and 
vice-like  grasp  of  the  Spaniard.  They  both  rolled  from  their 
horses  to  the  ground,  and,  in  falling,  the  Impecinado  caught 
his  opponent's  cheek  in  his  teeth,  and  pinned  him  with  the  grip 
of  the  bull-dog.  Then,  when  his  foe  was  writhing  with  the 
acuteness  of  the  pain,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  extricate 
himself,  and  to  pick  up  the  sword  which  had  escaped  from 
his  hand  in  the  struggle,  he  suddenly  let  go  his  hold  ,  and 
raising  his  foot ,  gave  one  stamp  on  Uie  prostrate  body  of  the 
unhappy  Frenchman.  The  horn  of  a  Murcian  bull'  would 
hardly  have  caused  a  more  ghastly  and  fatal  wound.  The 
bowels  of  the  poor  wretch  burst  from  his  side,  his  eyes  rol- 
led till  their  whites  only  were  visible,  and,  as  with  a  con- 
vulsive movement  he  turned  round  upon  his  face,    a   stream 
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of  blood  gashed  from  his  mouth,  and  mingled  with  the  wa- 
ters of  a  streainlet .  which   rippled   by    the   spot   where 
frightful  contest  had  taken  place.  (') 


(')  The  Impecinado  was  remarkable  for  his  extraordinary  moacuUr  strcngih,  whivb 
lias,  perhaps,  never  been  equalled  ,  at  leasC  amongst  the  « men  of  our  degenerate 
^ays.  i>  In  a  personal  contest,  four  or  five  men  vere  nothing  like  a  match  for  him;  he 
'vonld  throw  them  in  every  direction  ,  just  m  ,  an  ordinary  pereon  would  daq»0rae  a 
<w«m  of  troublesome  boys.  An  admirable  swordsman,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  attack 
single-handed,  and  with  no  olhrr  arms  than  his  sabre ,  a  whole  troop  of  enemies, 
«nd  ran  little  risk  in  ko  doing,  provided  fire-arms  were  not  nsed  against  him.  When 
taken  pnsoner  at  Roa  in  Castile,  and  led  out  to  bo  execated  by  the  peasants ,  who 
had  been  excited  and  'orged  on  by  the  priests,  staunch  adherenta  of  Ferdinand,  and 
enemies  of  the  cause  of  the  Constitution,  he  burst  the  cords  which  bound  him,  and 
made  a  rush  at  liis  sabro,  ^hich  was  in  the  hands  of  an  olBcer  of  Realisttu  standing 
by.  It  was  the  famous  sabre  which  had  been  stmt  him  by  George  the  Third,  and  wav 
«o  heavy  that  any  arm  less  nervous  than  that  of  the  Impeeioado  could  not  use  it  for 
five  minutes,  although  ita  owner  wielded  it,  as  if  it  had  been  a  child's  loy.  He  seized 
it  by  the  cutting  p«rt  of  the  blad«,  which  nearly  aevered  the  fingers  from  his  hand ; 
bot  it  was  afterwards  said,  that  but  for  this  accident,  and  the  failure  of  his  efTorl 
tu  regain  his  weapon,  he  would  have  eflecled  his  escape  in  spite  of  the  crowda  diat 
surrounded  him.  As  it  waa,  unarmed  and  defenceleas,  he  kept  his  aowardfy  executionera 
ai  bay  for  some  momenta,  bat  at  length  several  men,  coming  behind  him,  ihreir  a 
large  cloak  over  his  head,  and  entangling  him  in  ita  folds  paased  a  rope  rond  his  meek 
and  hung  him  up  to  a  tree. 

.4s  an  instance  of  the  intrepidity  and  confidence  of  the  Impecinado,  and  of  the  happy 
results  of  the  headlong  courage  with  which  he  braved  the  greatest  perils,  the  following 
attoedote  may  not  bo  found  tiniaterftaiing : — In  the  year  1813 ,  he  waa  in  Arragon 
pursuing  and  harraasing  a  corpt  tfarm^e,  commanded  by  Genaral  Beaaierea.  Ha  (the 
Impecinado)  had  a  habit  of  riding  on  at  some  distance  in  front  of  his  troops.  Being 
one  day  considerably  in  advance,  and  attended  only  by  an  aid-de-camp  and  a  single 
orderly,  he  perceived  a  farm-house  some  at  distance  from  the  road,  and  by  certain  signa 
viaible  only  to  bis  experienced  eye,  he  conjectured  that  a  party  of  the  enemy  were 
there.  He  rode  up  to  the  door  and  knocked.  A  woman  opened.  Ut^  faciioso*  arripa? 
said  the  Impecinado  ,  for  in  18S3,  aa  in  the  late  Carllst  war,  the  Constitutionalists 
ii.'sign«tcd  those  of  their  countrymen  who  were  opposed  to  them  by  the  name  of 
factious. 

.    « Si  Senor, »    was    the    reply    of    the  n^aman  ,    terrified  by  the  fierce  look*  af  her 
interrogator.  ^ 

«  How   many  ?  » 

u  Treinta  y  pico.  There  are  upwards  of  thirty  dancing  in  the  room  above  stairs. 
«  Wherf*  are  th  >ir  arms?» 
«<  They   have  left  thrm  In   the  kitclien.  n 

lie  commanded  silence   to   the   woman,  and  astcending  the  stair-case,  opened  the  dvor 
of  iho  room,  and  appeared  bofore  Uie  astuaialied  royaliits»  to  many  of  whom   ha   waa 
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Three  minaleg  later,  .a  parly  of  hussars  pulled  up  their 
panting  animals  by  the  side  of  their  expiring  .comrade;  the 
death-rattle  was  in  his  throat,  and  in  the  distance  might  he 
heard  the  sounds  of  a  horse's  feet  cantering  to  the,  moun- 
tains. 

The  French  troops  returned  to  Aranda ,  whilst  the  Impeci- 
nado,  no-ways  daunted  by  the  disastrous  issue  of  his  first  en- 
terprize,  soon  reappeared  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  more 
numerous  band,  and  by  many  a  successful  foray  and  gallant 
deed  revenged  the  deaths  of  his  first  adherents  slain  by  the 
French,  in  retaliation  for  the  massacre  of  the  escort. 

(Blackwood's  Magazinb.) 


probably  known  by  sight.  Whether  or  no  this  were  the  ca«e,  he  did  not  allow  them 
to  'remain  long  in  ignorance  of  his  name. 

« Baemu  nochet,  ckico$,  »  cried  he.  «  Let  no  man  stir  from'  this  place.  Soy  el 
Impecifuado,  For  this  nighl  we  are  all  friends;    take  yo.nr  muskets  and  follow  roe. 

The  soldiers  stared  at  one  another  for  a  moment,  bnt  at  length  submitting  to  the 
ascendency  of  the  famous  guerillero  nhose  name  they  had  just  heard,  and  sirucit,  with 
admiration  at  the  unhesitating  courage  with  which  he  had  come  amongst  them  ,  they 
obeyed  the  order  they  had  received.  Out  of  different  fdrms  and  cottages  of  the  neigh- 
boorbood,  nearly  three  handred  royalists  wrre  collected.  They  accompanied  ibe  Inp^- 
cinado  to  the  place  where  bis  troops  bad  halted  for  the  night.  There  be  had  a  supper 
prepared,  and  before  daybreak  dismissed  his  unusual  guests,  with  every  man  an  ouuco 
of  gold  in  his  pocket.  Three  hours  after,  six  hundred  Spaniards,  forming  the  rear- 
guard of  Bessieres'  column,  desi>rted  lo  the  liberals  with  loud  cries  of  « Vira  el 
Impecinado!  » 
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The  value  of  the  collection  gathered  by  Mr.  Catlin  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  admitted  fact,  that  the  race  of  red  men  is 
fast  perishing,  and  must  soon  be  extinct.  It  is  but  a  few 
hundred  years  since  white  men  first  set  foot  in  their  country, 
and  when  their  numbers  exceeded,  it  is  believed,  sixteen  mil- 
lions :  when,  as  Mr.  Catlin  expresses  it,  « sixteen  millions  sent 
that  number  of  daily  prayers  to  the  Almighty,  and  thanks  for 
his  goodness  and  protection*. » happy  and  contented  beings,  ac- 
cording to  their  limited  views  and  capacities,  enjoying  all  the 
luxuries  they  knew  of,  and  therefore  cared  for :  and  now, 
of  these  sixteen  millions,  not  two  remain  \n  all  that  vast  con- 
tinent! and  of  these  the  greater  part  have  been  degraded  and 
demoralized  by  their  intercourse  with  white  men.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, indeed,  whether  those  which  yet  remain  uncontaminated 
in  the  far  wilderness  exceed  half  a  million,  and  whiskey  and 
white  men  and  disease  and  demoralization  are  already  on 
their  trail.  Of  the  Mandans,  othe  gentle  and  courteous  Man- 
dans,  »  as  they  were  designated  even  by  the  traders  and  trap- 
pers, two  thousand  in  number  in  1837,. when  Mr.  Catlin  vi- 
sited them  ,  not  a  single^  man  remains  —  the  race  is  extinct ! 
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The  8BlalH[ira,  UBknovn  till  tbcir  intercoone  with  white  men; 
bitAe  out  ttnoiig  them  ;  only  thirtywfive  escaped  its  ravages, 
and  these  were  forthwith  hutehered  by  a  hostile  tribe ! 

Mr.  Catlin  is,  it  appears  ,  a  native  of  Wyoming  -^ « fair 
Wyoming, »-— his  parents  entered  the  valley  as. settlers  soon 
after  the«  Indian  Massacre.  *  The  inflnences  of  the  poet  were 
not  unfelt  by  the  hoy-artist;  the  picture  which  the  one  had  drawn 
of  the  Oneida  chief  first  awakened  in  the  other  a  desire  to  virit 
the  red  men:  -— «The  sad  tale  of  my  native  ^valley/  (says 
Mr.  Catlin)  has  been  beautifully  sung;  and  from  the  flight  of 
^Gertrude's'  soul,  my  young  imagination  closely  traced  the 
savage  to  his  deep  retreats,  and  gazed  upon  him  in  dreadful 
horror,  until  pity  pleaded,  and  admiration  worked  a  charm.  • 
While  Mr.  Catlin  was  studying  his  art  at  Philadelphia,  a 
delegation  of  Indians  arrived  there,  arrayed  and  equipped,  as 
he  says,  «in  all  their  classic  beauty  *-*with  shield  and  helmet 
-^witik  tunic  and  manteau-— tinted  and  tasselled  off  exactly  for 
the  painter's  palette.  ••  The  early  passion  was  thus  again  re- 
vived, and  he  resolved  to  be  off  to  the  « Far  West » -~  what  a 
vague  idea  these  words  convey,  even  to  the  Americans! 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  permit  us  to  clear  at  a  bound  some 
fifteen  hundred  miles,  and  embark  at  once  on  the  Missouri — 
two  thousand  miles  are  yet  before  us: — • 

'■The  Missouri  is,  pertiaps,  difierent  in  appearance  and  cha- 
racter from  all  other  rivers  in  the  world  ;  there  is  a^igftror  in 
its  manner  which  is  sensibly  felt,  the  moment  we  enter  its 
muddy  waters  from  the  Missisappi;  for  a  distance  of  2,000  miles, 
the  MisBOuri  ,  with  its  boiling,  turbid  waters,  sweeps  off,  in 
one  unceasing  current;  and  the  whole  distance  there  is  scarce- 
ly an  eddy  or  resting-place  for  a  canoe.  Owing  to  the 
continual  falling  in  of  its  rich  alluvial  banks ,  its  water  is 
always  turbid  and  opaque,  having  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
the  colour  of  a  cup  of  chocolate  or  coffee,  with  sugar  and 
eream  stirred  into  it.  To  give  a  better  definition  of  its  den- 
sity and  opacity,  I  have  tried  a  number  of  simple  experiments 
with  it  at  this  place,  and  at  other  points  below,  at  tiie  results 
of  which  I  was  exceedingly  surprised.  By  placing  a  piece  of 
silver  (imd  aflerwards  a  piece  of  shwhell,  idi  is  a  much  whiter 
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substance)  in  a  tvmbler  of  this  water,  ioid  looking   tkrougb 
tlie  side  of  tke  glass,  I  aseertained  that  those  (tobstasttos  could 
not  be  seen  through  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch ;  this,  boireTer, 
is  in  (he  spring  of   the   year,  when  the   freshet  is  upon  the 
river,  rendering  the  water,    undoubtedly,  much  more   turbid 
than  it  would  be  at  other  seasons  ;  though  it  is  always  muddy 
and  yellow,  and  from  its  boiling  and  wild  character,  and  nn* 
common  colour,  a   stranger  would  think  ,  even  in  its  lowest 
state,  that  there  was  a  freshet  upon  it.     For  the  distance  of 
1,000  miles  above  St.  Louis,  the  shores  of  this   river  (and, 
in  many  places,  the  whole  bed  of  the  stream)  are  filled  with 
snags  and  raft,  formed  of  trees  of  the  largest  size,  which  have 
been  underminisd  by  the  falling  banks  and  cast  into  the  stream; 
their  roots  becoming  fastened  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  with 
their  tops  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,   and  pointing 
down  the  stream,  forming  the  most  frightful  and  discouraging 
prospect  for  the  adventurous  voyager.     Almost  every  island  and 
sand-bar  is  covered  with  huge  piles  of  these  floating  trees,  and 
when  the  river  is  flooded,  its  surface  is  almost  literallv  cover- 
ed    with  floating  raft    and   drift-wood  ;    which   bids   positive 
defiance  to  keel-boats  and  steamers,  on  their  way  up  the  river. 
The  scene  is  not,  however,  all  so  dreary  ;  there  is  a  redeem- 
ing beauty  in  the  green    and  carpeted  shores,  which  hem  in 
this  huge  and  terrible  deformity  of  waters.     There  is  much  of 
the  way  through,  where  the  mighty  forests  of  stately  cotton- 
wood  stand,  and  frown  in  horrid  dark  and  coolness  over  the 
filthy  abyss  below  ;  into  which  they  are  ready  to  plunge  head- 
long, when  the  mud  and  soil  in  which  they  were  germed  and 
reared  has   been  washed  out  from  underneath  them ,    and  is 
mixed  with  the  rolling  current,  and  on  its  way  to  the  ocean. 
The  greater  part  of  the  shores  of  this   river,    however,    is 
without  timber,  where  the  eye  is  delightfully  relieved  by  wan- 
dering over  the  beautiful  prairies;  most  of  the  way  gracefully 
sloping  down  to  the  water's  edge ,    carpeted  with  the  deepest 
green,  and  in  the  distance,  softening  into  velvet  of  the  richest 
'hues,  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  artist's  pencil.     Such 
is  the  character  of  the  upper  part  of  the  river  especially  ;  and 
as  cite  advances  towards  its   source ,    and  through   its  upper 
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ludf,  it  becomes  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  for  snags  and  raft 
are  no  longer  to  be  seen  ;  yet  the  current  holds  its  stiff  and 
tfnward  turbid  character.     It  has   been,  heretofore,  very 'er- 
roneously represented   to  the  world,  that  the  scenery  on  this 
river   was  monotonous ,  and  wanting   in  picturesque   beauty. 
This  intelligence  is   surely  incorrect;  and  that  because  it  has 
been  brought,  perhaps,  by  men  who  are  not  the  best  judges 
in  the  world  of  Nature's   beautiful  worlcs;  and  if  they  were, 
they  always  pass  them  by,  in  pain  or  desperate  distress  ,   in 
toiU  and  trembling  fear  for  the  safety  of  their  furs  and  peltries, 
or  for  their  lives,  which  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  yelling  savages 
who  inhabit  this  delightful  country.     One  thousand  miles  or 
more,  of  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  was,  to   my  eye,  like 
fairy-land  ;  and   during  our   transit  through  that  part  of  our 
voyage  ,   I  was  most  of  the  time  rivetted  to  the  deck  of  the 
boat,  indulging  my  eyes  in  the  boundless  and  tireless  pleasure 
of  roaming  over  the  thousand  hills,  and  bluffs,  and  dales,  and 
ravines  ;  where,  the  astonished  herds  of  buffaloes,  of  elks,  and 
antelopes,  and  aneaking  wolves,  and  mountain-goats,  were  to  be 
seen  bounding  on;  and  each  tribe,  band,  and  gang,  taking  their 
own  Way,  and  using  their  own  means  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage possible,  to  leave  the  sight  and  sound  of  the  puffing  of 
our  boat;    which  was,  for  the   first  time,  saluting  the  green 
and  wild  shores  of  the  Missouri  with  the  din  of  mighty  steam. 
From  St.    Louis  to  the  falls  of  the  Missouri  ,  a    distance   of 
2,600  miles,  is  one  continued   prairie;  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  of  the  bottoms  formed   along  the  bank  of   the  river, 
and  of  the  streams  which  are  falling  into  it,  which  are  often 
covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of  forest  timber.    The 
summit  level  of  the   great  prairies  stretching  off  to  the  west 
and  the  east  from  the  river,  to  an  almost  boundless  extent,  is 
from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river; 
which  has  formed  a  bed  or  valley  for  its  course,  varying  in 
width  from  two  to  twenty  miles.     This  channel  or  valley  has 
been  evidently  produced  by  the  force  of   the  current,  which 
has  gradually  excavated,  in  its  floods  and  gorges,  this  immense 
space,  and  sent  its  debris   into  the  ocean.     By  the  continual 
oveillowing  of  the  river,  its  deposits  have  been  lodged  and  left 
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with  a  horizontal  surface ,  Apreading  the  deepest  and  rickeflt 
alluvion  over  the  surface  of  its  meadows  on  either  side;  through 
which  the  riyer  winds  its  serpentine  course  ,  alternate^  run* 
ning  from  one  bluff  to  the  other ;  which  present  themselves 
to  its  shores  in  all  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  shapes 
and  colours  imaginable — some  with  their  green  sides  gracefuUjr 
sloped  down  in  the  most  lovely  groups  to  the  water's  edge, 
whilst  others,  divested  of  their  verdure,  present  themselves  in 
immense  masses  of  clay  of  different  colours,  which  arrest  the 
eye  of  the  traveller,  with  the  most  curious  views  in  the  world.  • 

This  is  a  picture  in  words,  hardly  less  vivid  than  the  ar- 
tist's more  legitimate  sketches  with  his  pencil.  Even  the  ^eam- 
boat  was  three  months  puffing  and  blowing  and  tugging  and 
toiling  up  this  river.  «If  anything, *>' says  Mr.  Catlin,  never 
did  astonish  the  Indians,  it  was  the  steamer  • — 

« These  poor  and  ignorant  people,  for  the  distance  of  2,000 
miles,  had  never  before  seen  or  heard  of  a  steam-boat,  and  in 
some  places  they  seemed  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  da,  or 
how  to  act ;  tliey  had  no  name  for  it— *so  it  was,  like  every- 
thing else  (with  Uiem),  which  is  mysterious  and  unaccountahle, 
called  medicine  (  mystery ).  We  had  on  board  one  twelve- 
pound  cannon  and  three  or  four  eight^pouad  swivels «  which 
we  were  taking  up  to  arm  the  Fur-Company's  tixi  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yellow-Stone  ;  and  at  the  approach  to  every  village 
Ihey  were  all  discharged  ^veral  times  in  rapid  successian, 
which  threw  the  inhabitants  into  utter  confusion  and  amaie- 
ment — some  of  them  threw  their  faces  to  the  ground,  tad  cried 
to  the  Great  Spirit— some  shot  their  horses  and  dogs,  and  sa- 
crificed them  to  appease  the  Great  Spirit,  who  they  oonoetv- 
ed  was  offended — ^some  deserted  their  villages,  and  ran  to  the 
tops  of  the  bluffs  some  miles  distant ;  and  others  ,  in  some 
places,  as  the  boat  landed  in  front  of  their  villages^  came  with 
great  caution,  and  peeped  over  the  bank  of  the  river  to  see 
the  fate  of  their  chiefs  ;  whose  duty  it  was  (from  the  natiwe 
of  their  office)  to  approach  us,  whether  friends  or  foes,  amd 
to  go  on  board.  Sometipies,  in  this  plight,  they  were  in- 
stantly thrown  neck  and.hecfc  over  each  eCher's  heads  and 
shoulders — men,  women,  andchildreii,  and  dogs — sage,  sadhem. 
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oM  a»d  young  —  «dl  in  a  rniss,  at  the  ftigblful  disi^arge  of 
the  fteam  from  the  escape5)ipe,  vhich  the  captain  of  the  hoii 
let  leoee  upon  them  for  hi«  own.  fun  and  amusement.  Theve 
itere  many  curious  conjectttres  amongst  their  wise  meui  with 
regard  to  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  steam-boat,  Amongit 
the  Maadans,  some  calllMl  it  th^  ^hig  thunder  canoe ;'  for,  when 
in  the  distance  befew  the  village,  they  saw  the  lightning  flash 
tttm  its  sides,  and  heard  the  thunder  cDme  from  it ;  others 
caUed  it  the  'big  medicine  canoe  with  eyes ;'  it  was  medicine 
(mystery)  because  they  could  not  understand  it;  aad  it  must 
hare  eyes,  for,  said  they,  '  it  sees  its  own  way,  and  take^.the 
deep  water  in  the  middle  of  the  channel.'  They  had  no  idea 
of  the  hoat  being  steered  by  the  man  at  the  wheel,'  and  well 
they  might  have  been  astonidied  at  il$  taking  the  deepest 
water.  • 

Mr.  Gatlin  had  now  arriyed  at  one  of  the  ti'ading  forts  of 
the  Americsm  Fur^ompany — some  three  thousand  five  hundred 
miles  distant  from  his  American  home  ;  and  yet  even  here  he 
met  with'  an  Englishman  who  had  tniyelled  thousands  of  miles 
further,  and  crossed  the  broad  Atlantic^  in  search  of  advefr 
Uire.  Here  he  was  welcomed,  of  course,  and,  as  he  says,  to 
a  hospitable  table,  groaning  under  the  luxuries  4»f  the  oountrj 
— « buffalo  meat  and  tongues,  beavers'  tails,  and  marrow««fat,  • 
but   sans   coffee,   sans  even    bread  and  butter. 

Mr.  Cailin  now  introduces  the  reader  to  the  Indian  tribes, 
who  from  time  to  time  visit  the  Fort,  for  the  purposes  of 
trade.  One  of  the  Indian  superstitions,  of  which  the  readtf 
has  most  frequently  heard,  is  the  Medicine-Bag.  « Medicine,  * 
says  Mr.  Gatlin,  in  common  parlance  among  the  Indians,  means 
mystery,  and  nothing  more  : — 

•  The  'nedicine-bag'  then;  is  a  mystery-bsig ;  audits  mean- 
ing and  importance  are  necessary  to  be  understood,  as  it  may  be 
said  to  be  the  key  of  Indian  life  and  Indian  character.  These 
bags  are  constructed  of  the  skins  of  animals,  of  birds,  or  of 
reptiles,  and  ornamented  and  preserved  in  a  thousand  different 
ways,  as  suits  the  taste  or  freak  of  the  person  who  constructs 
them.  These  skins  are  generally  attached  to  some  part  of  the 
clothing  of  the  Indian,  or  carried  in  his  hand.    "    *   Every 
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Indian,  in  his  primitive  gtate,  carries  his  medicine-bag  in  sonra 
form  or  other,  to  which  he  pays  the  greatest  homage,  and  to 
which  he  looks  for  safety  and  protection  through  life^-«nd  in 
fact  it  might  almost  be   called  a  species  of  idolatry  ;    for  it 
would  seem  in  some  instances,  as  if  he  actually  worshipped  it. 
Feasts  are  often   made  ,  and  dogs  and  horses  sacrificed,  to  a 
man's  medicine^ ;  and   days ,  and  even  weeks  ,  of   fasting  and 
penance  of   various  kinds   are    often   suffered,  to  appease  his 
medicine^  which  he  imagines  he   has  in   some  way  offended. 
*  *  The  manner  in  which  this  curious  and  important  article  is 
instituted   is   this :  a  boy,    at  the  age  of  fourteen  or   fifteen 
years,  is  said  to  be  making  or  '  forming  his  medicine ,'  when 
he  wanders   away   from  his   father's   lodge ,    sometimes  even 
four  or  five  days;    lying  on  the   ground  in   some  remote   or 
secluded  spot,  crying  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  fasting  the  whole 
time.     During  this  period  of  peril   and  abstinence,  when  he 
falls  asleep,  the  first  animal,  bird,  or  reptile,  of  which  he  dreams 
(or  pretends  to  have  dreamed,  perhaps),  he  considers  the  Great 
Spirit  has  designated  for  his  mysterious  protector  through  life. 
He  then  returns  home  to  his  father's  lodge,  and  relates  his  suc- 
cess; and   after  allaying  his  thirst,  and  1  satiating^ his  appetite, 
he  sallies  forth  with  weapons  or  traps,  until  he   can  procure 
the  animal  or  bird,    the   skin  of   which  he    preserves  entire, 
and  ornaments  it  according  to   his  owii  fancy,    and  carries  it 
with  him  through  life,  for  'good  luck'  (as  he  calls  it) ;  as  his 
strength  in  battle  —  and  in  death  his  guardian  Spirit j  that  is 
buried  with  him  ;    and  which  is   to  conduct  him  safe  to   the 
beautiful  hunting-grounds,  which  he  contemplates  in  the  world 
to  come.     The    value  of  the  medicine-bag    to    the  Indian   is 
beyond  all  price  ;  for  to  sell  it,  or  give  it  away,  would  sub- 
ject   him  to  such  signal  disgrace  in  his  tribe,  that  he  could 
never  rise  above  it ;    and  again,  his  superstition  would  stand 
in  the  way  of  any  such  disposition  of  it,  for  he**consider«  it 
the  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit.     An  Indian  carries  his  medicine- 
bag  into  battle,  and  trusts  to  it  /or  his  protection ;  and  if  be 
loses  it  thus,  when  fighting  ever  so  bravely   for  his  country, 
he  suffers  a  disgrace    scarcely  less  than  that  which  occurs  in 
case  he  sells  or  gives  it  away  ;  his  enemy  carries  it  off  and 
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displays  it  to  his  own  people  as  a  trophy ;  wkilt t.  the  loser  is 
cot  short  of  the  respect  that  is  due  to  other  y6ung  men  of 
his  tribe,  and  for  ever  subjected  fo  the  degrading  epithet  of 
'a  man  without  medicine/  or  ^ he  who  has  lost, his  medicine*/ 
until  he  can  replace  it  again,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
rushing  into  battle  and  plundering  one  from  an  enemy  whom 
he  slays  with  his  own  hand. " 

This  superstition,  it  will  be  obserred,  tends  very  strongly 
to  make  heroes  after  the  savage  model  ;  which,  by  the  bye, 
is  the  model  common  to  all  the  world,  for  in  civilized  as  in 
savage  life,  all  heroes  must  be  fighting  men.  Every  savage 
is  thus,  as  it  were,  intrusted  with  a  sacred  standard,  which 
he  cannot  lose  without  dishonour,  and  must  recover  at  any 
hazard.  xf'-^ 

The  fashion  of  long  hair  prevails  among  all  the  tribes  of 
Western  Indians;  but  contrary  to  European  usage,  the  women 
cannot,  or  are  not  permitted  to  indulge  in  this  luxury.  Tbe 
Crows  are  in  this  way  the  admiration  of  all  other  tribes — 
the  length  of  the  hair  of  the  chief,  who  received  his  name 
and  office  in  consequence,  measured  ten  feet  six  inches! 

Mr.  Catlin  chanced  to  be  present  when  the  son  of  the  chief 
of  the  Assinneboins,  Wi-jun-jori  (the  Pigeon's  egg  head),  arrived 
on  his  return  from  Washington,  whither  he  had  accompanied 
the  Indian  agent :— * 

m  On  his  way  home  from  St.  Louis  to  this  place,  a  distance 
of  2,000  miles,  I  travelled  with  this  gentleman,  on  board  the 
steamer  Yellow-Stone ;  and  saw  him  step  ashore  (on  a  beautiful 
prairie,  where  several  thousands  of  his  people  were  encamped), 
with  a  complete  suit  en  militcdre,  a  colonel's  uniform  of  bluoy 
presented  to  him  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with 
a  beaver  hat  and  feather,  with  epaulettes  of  gold— with  sadi 
and  belt,  and  broad-sword  ;  with  high-heeled  boots -^ with  a 
keg  of  whiskey  under  his  arm,  and  a  blue  umbrella  in  his 
hand.  In  this  plight  and  metamorphosis,  he  took  his  position 
on  the  bank,  amongst  his  friends-^his  wife  and  other  rela- 
tions; not  one  of  whom  exhibited,  for  an  half-hour  or  more, 
the  least  symptoms  of  recognition,  dthough  they  knew  well 
who  was  before  them,     lie  also  gazed  upon  them — ^upon  his 
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wife  and  jlareiits^  and  Uttle  children,  Yrho  were  abont,  as  if 
they  were  foreign  to  him,  and  he  had  not  a  feeling  or 
thought  to  interchange  with  them.  Thns  the  mutual  gazings 
upon  and  from  this  would*be  stranger  lasted  for  full  half  an 
hour;  when  a  gradual,  but  cold  and  exceedingly  formal  re- 
cognition, began  to  take  place,  and  an  acquaintance  ensued, 
which  ultimately  and  smoothly  resolved  itself,  without  the 
least  appao'ent  emotion,  into  its  former  state  ;  and  the  mutual 
kindred  intercourse  seemed  to  flow  on  exactly  where  it  had 
been  broken  off,  as  if  it  had  been  but  lost  for  a  moment,  and 
nothing  hfui  transpired  in  the  interim  to  check  or  change  its 
character  or  expression.  Such  is  one  of  the  stoic  instances 
of  a  custom  which  belongs  to  all  the  North  American  Indians, 
forming  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  their  character; 
Talued,  cherished  and  practised,  like  many  others  of  their 
strange  notions,  for  reasons  which  are  difficult  to  be  l^umed 
er  understood  ;  and  which  probably  will  never  be  justly  ap- 
preciated  by  others  than  themselves. » 

In  his  after  wanderings  Mr.  Callin  again  met  with  this 
tribe,  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  a  listening  group,  was  Wi* 
jiuDhjon,  still  discoursing,  without  any  apparent  exhaustion, 
on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  « pale-faces, »  and  the 
marvellous  things  he  had  seen  at  Washington.  His  grand 
military  costume,  however,  was  by  this  time  terribly  tattered: 
as  nobody  could  imderstand  the  use  of  the  skirts  of  his  coat, 
his  wife  had  prudentially  cut  them  oflf  to  make  herself  a  pair 
of  leggins,  and  for  like  reasons,  the  silver  band  round  his 
hat  she  had  converted  into  a  pair  of  garters.  Wi-jun-jon, 
however,  retained  his  umbrella,  for  nobody  could  either  un- 
ddrstand  the  use  of  it,  or  devise  a  use  to  which  it  might  be 
put,  and  the  owner  therefore  still  strutted  about  with  it,  open 
on  all  occasions,  whether  w^  or  Hry.  This  poor  fellow,  like 
all  who  have  presumed  to  know  more  than  the  people  amongst 
whom  their  fortunes  have  been  cast,  or  the  age  in  wjliich 
they  chanced  to  be  bom,  was  first  wondered  at,  then  despi- 
sed, then  persecuted,  and  at  length  formally  condemned  as  an 
inveterate  liar,  and  put  to  death. 

With  this  tribe  Mr    Catlin  resided  for  some  time,  and  be- 
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came  intimately  acquainted  ;  and  he  has  described  in  great 
detail  their  manners,  customs,  ceremonies,  and  pecaliarities; 
we,  however,  must  be  content  with  a  few  general  words:-— 

« Their  village  has  a  most  novel  appearance  to  the  eje  of 
a  stranger ;  their  lodges  are  closely  grouped  together,  leaving 
but  just  room  enough  for  walking  and  riding  between  them; 
and  appear  from  without,  to  be  built  entirely  of  dirt;  but  one 
is  surprised  when  he  enters  them,  to  see  the  neatness,  com- 
fort, and  spacious  dimensions  of  these  earth>covered  dwellings. 
They  all  have  a  circular  form,  and  are  from  forty  to  sixty 
feet  IB  diameter. » 

They  are  ,^  in  brief,  built  of  timber,  roofed  with  logs,  and 
covered  all  over  two  or  three  feet  thick  with  earth,— 
— « which  with  long  use  becomes  quite  hard,  and  is  a  lounging- 
place  for  the  whole  family  in  pleasant  weather— for  sage—* 
for  wooing  lovers— for  dogs  and  all ;  an  airing^place  —  a 
look-out— a  place  for  gossip  and  mirth— *a  seat  for  the  soli- 
tary gaze  and  meditations  of  the  stem  warrior,  who  sits  and 
contemplates  the  peaceful  mirth  and  happiness  that  is  breathed 
beneath  him,  fruits  of  his  hard-fought  battles,  on  fields  of 
desperate  combat  with  bristling  Red  Men.""*  These  cabins  are 
so  spacious,  that  they  hold  from  twenty  to  forty  persons — a 
family  and  all  their  connexions.  They  all  sleep  on  bedsteads 
similar  in  form  to  ours,  but  generally  not  quite  so  high;  made 
of  round  poles  rudely  lashed  together  with  thongs.  A  buffalo- 
skin,  fresh  stripped  from  the  animal,  is  stretched  across  the 
bottom  poles,  and  about  two  feet  from  the  floor;  which,  when 
it  dries,  becomes  much  contracted,  and  forms  a  perfect  sack- 
ing-bottom. The  fur  side  of  this  skin  is  placed  uppermost, 
on  which  they  lie  with  great  comfort,  with  a  buffalo-robe 
folded  up  for  a  pillow,  and  others  drawn  over  them  instead 
of  blankets:  These  beds,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  them  (and  1 
have  visited  almost  every  lodge  in  the  village),  are  uniformly 
screened  with  a  covering  of  buffalo  or  elk  skins,  oftentimes 
beautifully  dressed,  and  placed  over  the  upright  poles  or  frame, 
like  a  suit  of  curtains ;  leaving  a  hole  in  front,  sufficiently 
spacious  for  the  occupant  to  pass  in  and  out,  to  and  from 
or  her  bed.  *"  In  the  centre  is  a  large  post,  fixed  quite 
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firm. in  the  ground,  and  six  or  seven  feet  high,  with  large 
wooden  pegs  or  bolts  in  it,  on  which  are  hung  and  grouped, 
with  a  wild  and  startling  taste,  the  arms  and  ^armour  of  the 
respective  proprietor  ;  consisting  of  his  whitened  shield,  em- 
bossed and  emblazoned  with  the  figure  of  his  protecting  me- 
dicine (or  mystery),  his  bow  and  quiver,  his  war -club  or 
battle-axe,  his  dart  or  javelin — his  tobacco-pouch  and  pipe  — 
his  medicine-bag — and  his  eagle,  ermine,  or  raven  head-dress; 
and  over  all,  and  on  the  top  of  the  post  (as  if  placed  by  some 
conjuror  or  Indian  magician,  to  guard  and  protect  the  spell 
of  wildness  that  reigns  in  this  strange  place),  stands  forth  and 
in  full  relief  the  head  and  horns  of  a  buffalo,  which  is,  by 
a  village  regulation,  owned  and  possessed  by  every  man  in 
the  nation,  and  hung  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  which  he  uses 
as  a  mask  when  called  upon  by  the  chiefs  to  join  in  the  buf- 
falo-dance, of  which  I  shall  say  moxe  in  a  future  epistle. 
This  arrangement  of  beds,  of  arms,  &c.,  combining  the  most 
vivid  display  and  arrangement  of  colours,  of  furs,  of  trin- 
kets— of  barbed  and  glistening  points  and  steel — of  mysteries 
and  hocus-pocus,  together  with  the  sombre  and  sipoked  co- 
lour of  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  lodge  ;  and  the  wild,  ^d 
rude  and  red— -the  graceful  (though  uncivil)  conversational, 
garrulous,  story-telling  and  happy,  though  ignorant  and  un- 
tutored groups,  that  are  smoking  their  pipes,  wooing  their 
sweethearts,  and  embracing  their  little  ones  about  their  peace- 
ful and  endeared  fire-sides ;  together  with  their  pots  and  ket- 
tles, spoons,  and  other  .  culinary  articles  of  their  own  manu- 
facture, around  them  ;  present  altogether  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  scenes  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger  that  can  be  pos- 
sibly seen  ;  and  far  more  wild  and  vivid  than  could  ever  be 
imagined. » 

With  the  fearful  tortures  voluntarily  undergone,  which 
mark  the  religious  ceremonies  of  this  tribe,  we  shall  not  con- 
cern ourselves.  Portrait-painting,  with  its  influences,  is  a 
pleasanter  picture  to  dwell  on  : — 

« Perhaps  nothing  ever  more  completely  astonished  these 
people  than  the  operations  of  my  brush.  Soon  after  arriving 
here,  I  commenced  and  finished  the  portraits  of  the  two  prin- 
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cipal  chiefs.     This  was  done   without  having    awakened    the 
cnriosity  of  the  yiDagers,  as  they  had  heard  nothing  of  wha| 
was  going  on ,    and  evm  the  cluefs  themselves  seemed  to  be 
ignorant  of  mj  designs,    until  the  pictures   were    completed. 
No  one  else  was  admitted  into  my  lodge  during  the  operation; 
and  when  finished ,    it  was  exceedingly  amusing  to  see  them 
^  mutually  recognizing   each  other's  likeness,  and  assuring  each 
other  of  the  striking  resemblance  which  they  bore  to  the  ori- 
ginals.    Both  of  these  pressed  .their   hand  over  their  mouths 
awhile  in  dead   silence  (a  custom  amongst  most  tribes,    when 
anything  surprises  them  very  much)  ;  looking  attentively  upon 
the  portraits  and  myself,    and   upon   the  palette  and   colours 
with  which  these  unaccountable   effects   had   been  produced. 
They  then  walked  up  to  me  in  the  most  gentle  manner,    ta- 
king me  in  turn  by  the  hand,  with  ^a  firm  grip  ;   with} head 
and  eyes   inclined  downwards,  and  in  a  tone  a  little  above  a 
whispers-pronounced  the  words   *te-ho-pe-nee  Wash-ee!'   and 
walked  off.     That  moment  conferred  an  honour  on  me  which 
you  as  yet  do  not  understand.  I  took  the  degree  (not  of  Doc- 
tor of  Laws,  nor  Bachelor  of  Arts)  of  Master  of  Arts — -of  my- 
steries—of magic,    and  of  hocus-pocus.     I  was  recognized  in 
that  short  sentence    as    a   'great  medicine  white  man;'    and 
since  that  time,   have   been    regularly  installed   medicine  or 
mystery,   which  is  the  most  hon-mrable  degree  that  could  be 
conferred  upon  me  here  ;    and  I  now  hold  a   place  amongst 
the  most  eminent  and  envied  personages,  the  doctors  and  con- 
jurati   of  this   titled  community.  **  After  1  had  finished  the 
portraits  of  the  two  chiefs,    and   they   had  returned   to  their 
wigwams,    and  deliberately  seated  themselves  by  their  respec- 
tive fire-sides,  and  silently  smoked  a  pipe  or  two  (according  to 
an  universal  custom),    they  gradually  began  to  lell  what  had 
taken  place;    and  at  length  crowds  of  gaping  listeners,    with 
mouths  wide  open,    thronged    their  lodges  ;   and  a  throng  of 
women  and  girls  were  about  my  house,    and    through    every 
crack  and  •  crevice  I  could   see    their   glistening   eyes,    which 
were  piercing  my  hut  in  a  hundred    places,    from  a  natural 
and  restless  propensity,  a  curiosity  to  see  what  was  going  on 
within.     An  hour  or  more  passed  in  this  way,  and  the  soft 
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and  silken  throng  continuaUy  increased,  until  some  hundredf 
of  them  were  clung  and  piled  about  my  wigwam,  like  a  swarm 
of  b^s  hanging  on  the  front  and  sides  of  their  hire.   During 
this  time,    not  a  man  made  his  appearance  about  the  pre- 
mises— after  a  while,  however,  they  could  be  seen,  folded  in 
their  robes,   gradually  siding  up  towards  the  lodge,  with  a 
silly  look  upon  their  faces,  which  confessed  at  once  that  cu- 
riosity was  leading  them  reluctantly,  where  their  pride  checked 
and  forbade  them  to  go.     The  rush  soon  after  became  gene- 
ral,   and  the  chie£s  and  medicine-men  took  possession  of  my 
room,  placing  soldiers  (braves  with  spears  in  their  hands)  at 
the  door,  admitting  no  one,  but  such  as  were  allowed  by  the 
chiefs,   to  come   in.     The  necessity  at  this  time  of  exposing 
the  portraits  to  the  view  of  the  crowds  who  were  assembled 
around  the  house,  became  imperative,  and  they  were  held  up 
together  over  the  door,  so  that  the  whole  village  had  a  chance 
to  see  and  recognize  their  chiefs.     The  effect  upon  so  mixed 
a  multitude,  who  as  yet  had  heard  no  way  of  accounting  for 
them,    was  novel  and  really  laughable.     The  likenesses  were 
instantly  recognized,  and  many  of  the  gaping  multitude  com- 
menced yelping  ;  some  were  stamping  off  in  the  jarring  dance- 
others  were  singing,  and  others  again  were  crying— -hundreds 
covered  their  mouths  with  their  hands  and  were  mute;  others, 
indignant)  drove  their  spears  frightfully  into  the  ground,  and 
some  threw  a  reddened  arrow  at  the  sun,  and  went  home  to 
their  wigwams/*  The  squaws  generally  agreed,  that  they  had 
discovered   life   enough  in v  them   to  render  my  medicine  too 
great  for  the  Mandans  ;    saying  that  such  an  operation  could 
not  be  performed  without  taking  away  from  the  original,  some- 
thing of  his  existence,   which  I  put  in  the  picture,    and  they 
could  see  it  move,   could   see  it  stir.     This  curtailing  of  the 
natural   existence,   for   the    purpose  of  instilling  life  into  the 
secondary  one,    they  decided  to  be  an  useless  and  destructive 
operation,  and  one  which  was  calculated  to  do  great  mischief 
in  their  happy  community  ;   and  they  .commenced  a*  mournful 
and  doleful  chaunt   against  me,    crying  and  weeping  bitterly 
through  the  village,    proclaiming  me  a  most   'dangerous  man; 
one  who  could  make  living  persons  by  looking  at  them;  and 
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at  the  same  tine,  could,  as  a  matter  of  course,  destroy  life 
in  the  same  way,  if  he  diose.  That  my  medicine  was  danger- 
ous to  their  Ktcs,  and  that  I  must  leave  the  TiUage  immediate- 
ly. That  bad  luck  would  happen  to  those  whom  I  painted; 
that  I  was  to  take  a  part  of  die  existence  of  those  whom  I 
p/iinted,  and  carry  it  home  with  me  amongst  the  white  people, 
and  that  when  they  died  they  would  never  sleep  quiet  in 
their  graves/  • 

At  length  a  Council  was  called  to  take  the  subject  into  con- 
sideration.. Mr.  Gatlin  attended;  his  explanations  were  held 
to  be  satisfactory,  and  he  was  forthwith  installed  as  a  Medi- 
cine :— 

« 1  was  waited  upon  in  due  form  and  ceremony  by  the  me- 
dicine-men^  who  received  me  upon  the  old  adage,  'Similis 
simili  gaudet/  I  was  invited  to  a  feast,  and  they  presented 
ine  with  a  she^sheerquoi^  or  doctor's  rattle,  and  also  a  magical 
wand,  or  doctor's  staff,  strung  with  claws  of  the  grizzly 
bear,  with  hoofs  of  the  antelope-— with  ermine-— with  wild 
sage  and  bat's  wings — and  perfumed  withal  with  the  choice 
and  sa^omy  odour  of  the  pole-cat — a  dog  was  sacrificed  and 
hung  by  the  legs  over  my  wigwam,  and  I  was  therefore  and 
thereby  initiated  into  (and  countenanced  in  the  practice  of) 
the  arcana  of  medicine  or  my^ry,  and  considered  a  Fellow 
of  the  Extraordinary  Society  of  Conjurati. » 

We  have  already  so  far  exceeded  our  usual  bounds,  that 
we  must  pause. 

One  horrible  custom  appears  to  prevail  generally  among  the 
wandering  tribes  of  the  prairies,  who  are  forced  at  times  to 
make  severe  and  hurried  marches — that  of  leaving  the  aged 
and'  decrepit,  who  are  unable  to  walk  or  ride,  to  perish;  and 
so  universally  is  this  established,  that  the  aged  themselves 
often  insist  on  its  being  enforced.  Mr.  Catlin  was  at  a  vil- 
lage of  the  Puncahs  when  they  had  just  struck  their  tents 
and  were  about  to  depart,  and  his  attention  was  directed  by 
the  Indian  agent  to  a  miserable  helpless  object,  about,  as  it 
is  called,  to  be  exposed: — 

« The  tribe  were  going  where  hunger  and  dire  necessity 
compelled  them  to  go,  and  this  pitiable  object,  who  had  once 
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exhausted  limbs,  apparently  on  the  same  spot  where  he  has 
slept  the  night  before,  with  the  same  prospect  before  and  be- 
hind him  ;  the  same  grass,  and  the  same  wild-flowers  beneath 
and  about  him  ;  the  same  canopy  over  his  head,  and  the  same 
cheerless  sea  of  green   to  start   upon  in  the   morning.     It  is 
difficult  to  describe  the  simple   beauty   and* serenity  of  these 
scenes  of  solitude,  or  the  feelings  of  feeble  man,  whose  limbs 
are  toiling  to  carry  him  through  them — without  a  hill  or  tree 
to  mark  his  progress,  and  convince  him  that  he  is  not,  like  a 
squirrel  in  his  cage,  after  all  his  toil,  standing  still.     One 
commences  on  peregrinations  like  these,  with  a  light  heart, 
and  a  nimble  foot,  and  spirits  as  buoyant  as  the  very  air  that 
floats  along  by  the  side  of  him  ;    but  his  spirit  soon  tires, 
and  he  lags  on  the  way  that  is  rendered  more  tedious  and  in- 
tolerable by  the  tantaliring  mirage  that   opens  before   him 
beautiful  lakes,   and  lawns,   and  copses;   or  by  the  looming 
of  the  prairie  ahead  of  him,  that  seems  to  rise  in  a  parapet, 
and   decked  with  its  varied  flowers,  phantom-like,  flies  and 
moves  along  before  him.     I  got  on  for  a  couple  of  days  in 
tolerable  condition,   and  with  some  considerable  applause;  but 
my  half-bred   companions  took  the  lead  at  length,  and  left 
me  with  several  other  novices  far  behind  ,    which  gave  me 
additional  pangs;  and  I  at  length  felt  like  giving  up  the  jour- 
ney, and  throwing  myself  upon  the  ground  in  hopeless  des- 
pair.    I  was  not  alone  in  my  misery ,    however ,    but  was 
cheered  and  encouraged  by  looking  back  and  beholding  seve- 
ral of  our  party  half  a  mile  or  more  in  the  rear  of  me, 
jogging  along,  and  suffering  more  agony  in  their  new  expe- 
riment than  I  was  suffering  myself.     Their  loitering  and  my 
murmurs,  at  length,  brought  our  leaders  to  a  halt,  and  we 
held  a  sort  of  council,  in  which  I  explained  that  the  pain 
in  my  feet  was  so  intolerable,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  could  go  no 
further  ;   when  one  of  our  half-breed  leaders  stepped  up  to 
me,  and  addressing  me  in  French,  told  me  that  I  must  ^tum 
my  toes  in'  as  the  Indians  do,  and  that  I  could  then  go  on 
very  well.     We  halted  a  half-hour,  and  took  a  little  refresh- 
ment,   whilst  the  little  Frenchman  was  teaching  his  lesson  to 
the  rest  of  my  fellow-novices,  when  we  took  up  our  march 
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again  ;  aad  I  soon  found  upon  trial,  that  by  turning  my  toes 
in,  my  feet  went  more  easily  through  the  grass ;  and  by  tur- 
ning the  weight  of  my  body  more  equally  on  the  toes  (enab- 
ling each  one  to  support  its  proportionable  part  of  the  load, 
instead  of  throwing  it  all  on  to  the  joints  of  the  big  toes, 
which  is  done  when  the  toes  are  turned  out),  1  soon  got  re- 
lief, and  made  my  onward  progress  very  well.  I  rigidly  ad- 
hered to  this  mode,  and  found  no  difficulty  on  the  third  and 
fourth  days  of  taking  the  lead  of  the  whole  party,  which  I 
constantly  led  until  our  journey  was  comj^eted. » 

Mr.  Catlin  enters  into  a  very  minute  description  of  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies  of  the  Indians,  their  weapons  of  offence 
and  defence,  dances,  mu'sical  instruments,  pipes,  calumets,  to- 
mahawks, clubs,  scalping-knives,  &c.,  concluding  the  Tolume 
with  a  full  account  of  the  Bison  or  Buffalo — once  joint  tenant 
with  the  Red  Man,  of  all  that  vast  continent ;  now  flying 
with  him  to  perish.  The  name  of  Buffalo,  Mr.  Catlin  says, 
is  most  erroneously  applied  to  this  animal,  which  has  very 
little  resemblance  to  the  Eastern  buffalo.  Though  once  spread 
over  the  whole  country  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  At- 
lantic, it  is  now  confined  to  the  prairies  of  the  West.  The 
bull  buffalo  often  grows  to  the  enormous  weight  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds.  These  animals  are  gregarious ,  but  not  migra- 
tory. It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  at  particular  seasons,  to  see 
several  thousands  together— at  other  times  they  are  found 
scattered  about  the  country  in  families  and  herds : — 

•  The  chief  hunting-amusement  of  the  Indians  in  these  parts 
consists  in  the  chase  of  the  buffalo,  which  is  almost  invariably 
done  on  horseback^  with  bow  and  lance.  In  this  exercise, 
which  is  highly  prized  by  them,  as  one  of  their  most  valued 
amusements,  as  well  as  for  the  principal  mode  of  procuring 
meat  for  their  subsistence,  they  become  exceedingly  expert; 
and  are  .able  to  slay  these  huge  animals  with  apparent  ease. 

•  This  strip  of  country,    which  extends  from  the  province 
of  Mexico  to  lake   Winnepeg   on  the  North,   is  almost  one 

entire  plain  of  grass ,  which  is,  and  ever  must  be  ,  use- 
less to  cultivating  man.  It  is  here,  and  here  chiefly,  that 
the  buffaloes  dwell ;  and  wiUi,  and  hovering  about  them,  live 
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and  flourish  the  tribes  of  Indians  whom  God  made  for  the 
enjoyment  of  that  fair  land  and  its  luxuries  It  is  a  melan- 
choly contemplation  for  one  who  has  travelled,  as  I  have, 
through  these  realms,  and  seen  this  noble  animal  in  all  its 
pride  and  glory,  to  contemplate  it  so  rapidly  wasting  from 
the  world,  drawing  the  irresistible  conclusion  }oo,  which  one 
must  do,  that  its  species  is  soon  to  be  extinguiahed,  and  with 
It  the  peace  and  happiness  (if  not  the  actual  existence)  of  the 
tribes  of  Indians,  who  are  joint  tenants  with  them,  in  the 
occupancy  of,  these  vast  and  idle  plains.  **  Such  scenes  might 
easily  have  been  preserved,  and  still  could  be  cherished  on  the 
great  plains  of  the  West,  without  detriment  to  the  country 
or  its  borders  ;  for  the  tracts  of  country  on  which  the  bufia* 
loes  have  assembled,  are  uniformly  sterile,  and  of  no  avail* 
able  use  to  cultivating  man.  It  is  on  these  plains,  which 
are  stocked  with  buffaloes,  that  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
Indian  race  are  to  be  seen.  It  is  here  that  the  savage  is  de* 
corated  in  the  richest  costume.  It  is  here,  and  here  only^ 
that  his  wants  are  all  satisfied,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life 
are  afforded  him  in  abundance.  And  here  also  is  he  the 
proud  and  honourable  man  (before  he  has  had  teachers  or 
laws),  above  the  imported  wants,  which  beget  meanness  and 
vice;  stimulated  by  ideas  of  honour  and  virtue,  in  which  the 
Grod  of  Nature  has  certainly  not  curtailed  him.  '  There  are, 
by  a  fair  calculation,  more  than  300,000  Indians,  who  ere  now 
subsisted  on  the  flesh  of  the  buffaloes,  and  were  by  thos^ani- 
mals  supplied  with  all  the  luxuries  of  life  which  they  desire, 
as  they  know  of  none  others.  The  great  variety  of  uses  to 
which  they  convert  the  body  and  other  parts  of  that  animal, 
are  almost  incredible  to  the  person  who  has  not  actually 
dwelt  amongst  these  people,  and  closely  studied  their  modes 
and  customs.  Every  part  of  their  flesh  is  converted  into  food, 
in  one  shape  or  another,  and  on  it  they  entirely  subsist.  The 
robes  of  the  animals  are  worn  by  the  Indians  instead  of  Man- 
l^ets — their  skins, «  when  tanned,  are  used  as  coverings  for 
their  lodges,  and  for  their  beds;  undressed,  they  are  used  for 
constructing  canoes — for  saddles,  for  bridles, — rarr^ts,  laaoa 
and  thongs.     The  horns  are  shaped  into  ladles  and  qpoona — 
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the  brains  are  used  for  dressing  the  skins — the  bones  are 
used  for  saddle-trees — for  war-clubs,  and  scrapers  for  graining 
the  robes — and  others  are'  broken  up  for  the  marrow-fat 
which  is  contained  in  them.  Their  sinews  are  used  for  strings 
and  backs  to  their  bows^-for  thread  to  string  their  beads  and 
sew  their  dresses.  The  feet  of  the  animals  are  boiled,  with 
their  hoofs,  for  the  glue  they  contain,  for  fastening  their 
arrow-points,  and  many  other  uses.  The  hair  from  the  head 
and  shoulders,  which  is  long,  is  twisted  and  braided  into  hal- 
ters, and  the  tail  is  used  for  a  flj-brush.  In  this  wise  do 
these  people  convert  and  use  the  various  parts  of  this  useful 
animal,  and  with  all  these  luxuries  of  life  about  them,  and 
their  numerous  games,  they  are  happy  (God  bless  them!)  in 
the  ignorance  of  the  disastrous  fate  that  awaits  them.  Yet  this 
interesting  community,  with  its  sports,  its  wildnesses,  its  lan- 
guages, and  all  its  manners  and  customs,  could  be  perpetua- 
ted, and  also  the  buffaloes,  whose  numbers  would  increase 
and  supply  them  with  food  for  ages  and  centuries  to  come,  if 
a  system  of  noi^intercourse  could  Be  established  and  preserved. 
Bat  such  is  not  to  be  the  case— the  buffalo's  doom  is  sealed, 
and  with  their  extinction  must  assuredly  sink  into  real  des* 
pair  and  starvation,  the  inhabitants  of  these  vast  plains,  which 
afford  for  the  Indians  no  other  possible  means  of  subsistence; 
and  they  must  at  last  fall  a  prey  to  wolves  and  buzzaords, 
who  will  have  no  other  bones  to  pick. » 

(athenjium.) 
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CHAPTER     I. 

Prologue. 

Mr.  Samuel  Gipps  still  lives,  is  in  good  health  and  spirits, 
and  is  likel j  to  be  a  hiippier  man  for  the  time  to  come  than 
he  has  been  heretofore  ;  but  he  no  longer  lives  at  No.  15, 
-^ — Street,  in  the  Strand.  I  make  no  question  biit  that  by 
this  time  even  he  can  venture  to  smile  at  a. dramatic  passage 
in  his  life,  with  which  I  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  acquaint* 
ing  the  reader.  Like  Shakspeare,  he  was  the  sole  author 
of  a  comedy  ;  and,  like  the  immortal  bard,  played  but  an  in- 
considerable part  in  it.  But  it  may  be  as  well  if  I  fumiah  a 
short  preparatory  notice  of  Mr.  Gipps. 

Mr.  Samuel  Gipps  was  a  bachelor,  about  three^and-forty 
years  of  age,  and  enjoying  « a  small  competence, »  a  phrase 
which  means  just  such  an  amount  of  yearly  income  as  jus- 
tifies a  gentleman  in  lamenting  the  high  prices  of  butcher's 
meat,  and  other  perishable  pi;ovisions,  in  boggling  about  house- 
rent,  and  in  being  guilty  of  the  petty  disloyalty  of  cursing, 
even  to  his  ominous  and  unanswerable  face,  the  quarterly  visit 
of  the  collector  of  Queen's  taxes. 

Like  other   young  men  upon  town,  Gipps  in  his  time  had 
been  fain  to  content  himself  with  lodgings, — a  first  floor  fur- 
nished with  conveniences,  a  street-door  key,  and  a  tinder-box  ' 
and  greasy  candlestick  duly  placed  on   the  balustrade  side  of 
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the  first  stair.  He  had  accordingly,  passed  through  the  ordeal 
of  unconfessed  dancing-masters  on  the  second  « flight »;  of  un* 
mentioned  mnsic-teachers  in  the  parlours;  of  amateur  songsters 
at  free-and-easys  and  glee-clubs,  in  the  adjoining  chamber;  and 
of  sleep-walkers  from  the  garrets,  who  neyei;  find  their  way 
to  their  own.  room,  and  always  discover  a  penchant  for  the 
first-floor  lodgers. 

Weary  of  this  mode  of  self-stowage,  and  its  vexatious  con- 
tingencies, Gipps  had  subsequently  suffered  himself  to  be  taken 
into  permanent  bait  at  sundry  boarding-houses,  which,  the  gloss 
of  novelty  once  faded,  conformed  even  less  kindly  with  his 
inclinations,  than  his  former  more .  independent  arrangement. 
He  complained  that  the  inmates,  native  and  foreign,  to  be 
found  in  these  establishments, —  the  men  in  particular — were 
the  most  inexplicably  mysterious  rational  beings  that  ever  sat 
down  in  common  to  one  table-cloth.,  During  the  day  they 
went  hither  and  thither,  but  whither  it  was  futile  to  conjec- 
ture :  came  punctually  to  their  meals,  and  at  night  were  per- 
versely prone  to  penny-point  whist,  and  whiskey-and-water. 
He  could  not  help  fancying,  also,  that  whenever  a  friend  of 
either  of  these  gentlemen,  or  of  his  own,  chanced  to  call,  the 
visiter  seemed  to  look  upon  the  company  as  a  junto  of  harm*- 
less  maniacs  humanely  leagued  together  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
riching a  certain  eager-faced  person,  in  brown  holland  cuffs 
and  spectacles,  whom  they  were  pleased  to  call  the  landlady. 
The  female  branches  were,  in  Gipps'  opinion,  rather  wintry- 
visaged  samples  of  the  fair  sex,  chiefly  remarkable  for  sandy 
hair,  large  reticules,  and  one  tooth  out  in  front.  In  short, 
Gipps  in  due  time  became  thoroughly  indifferent  to  the  agree- 
able amenities  to  be  exchanged  at  boarding-houses,— tired  of 
inscrutable  soup, — of  fish  that^  had  long  left  a  seafaring  life, 
and  Atlantean  shoulders  of  mutton.  He  had  given  boarding- 
houses  a  fair  chance,  and  he  said  (for  he  was  a  gentleman  of 
a  mild  manner,  and  choice  of  speech,)  they  were  « no  good.. » 

« I  have  tried  as  many  as  most  men,  «said  he  to  his  friend 
Simpson,  one  day,  «and  I  ought  to  know.  Some  one  'within 
three  minutes'  walk  of  the  Royal  Exchange.'  Bless  you,  sir. 
Captain  Barclay,  in  training,  couldn't  have  accomplished  the 
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distance  in  ten.  And  as  for  those  that  ^commaiida  delighfol 
view  of  the  park/  all  I  can  saj  is,  their  commands  are  never 
obeyed,  The  outline  of  a  tree  or  two  might  be  seen  perhaps 
-—with  Herschers  telescope. » 

«Whj  don't  you  take  a  house  of  your  own?*  returned 
Simpson, « vote  for  a  member,  attend  yestries,  and  get  on  the 
Paving  Board?  Be  respectable — now,  do  be  respectable.  You 
are  a  middle-aged  man----  act  as  such.  Sit  under  the  shadow 
of  your  own  fig-tree.  • 

Therefore  Gipps  took  No.  15, ,  Strand,  had  the  fixtures 

at  a  valuation,  made  repairs,  hung  fresh  bells,  planted  a  new 
scraper,  and  placed  his  name  in  brass  on  the  door.  Hand- 
some furniture,  books,  pictures,  bronzes,  shells,  lamps  —  all 
complete.  The  place  was  a  nucleus  of  comfort  and  respec* 
tability. 

AH  would  not  do.  There  was  a  vacuum,  as  he  said,  a  desi- 
deratum to  be  supplied.  The  house  was  too  much  for  him. 
I  do  not  mean  in  the  common  acceptation  of  those  words,— 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  house  was  too  large,  or  had  too  many 
rooms  in  it  (although  less,  to  say  the  truth,  might  have  suf- 
ficed) ;  but  he  could  not  keep  the  concern  in  order;  he  couldn't 
manage  it.  Gipps  had  not  taken  a  house — the  house  had  got 
him  ;  he  had  caught  a  tartar. 

Now  he  knew  very  well,  for  he  had  heard  his  mother  say 
so,  that  « servants  required* — (his  mother  had  said  wanted^ 
but  this  is  anything  but  the  truth) — «that  servants  required 
looking  after  ; »  but  how  was  he  all  the  livelong  day  to  be 
tracking  the  footsteps  of  old  Betty  ?  In  the  first  instancile ,  he 
had  thought  Betty  was  pretty  well,  considering  ;  but  when, 
as  the  phrase  goes,  she  showed  herself  in  her  true  colours, 
they  were  rather  startling  than  splendid.  She  had  apparently 
no  conception  of  the  course  of  time,  as  connn<mly  indicated 
by  clockwork,  and  brought  up  breakfast  and  served  dinner  at 
discretion.  In  a  short  time  he  began  to  fear  that  her  morals 
were  not  in  ^high  state  of  preservation.  She  wanted  to  make 
believe  that  he  ate  four  half-quarterns  a-week..  Ridiculous! 
He  was  by  no  means  partial  to  bread.  She  pleaded  that  the 
rats  made  away  with  the   candles,  when,  « how  the  deuce,  • 
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thought  Gipps,  « a  rat  or  any  animal  of  that  genus  can  run 
up  a  kitchen  door,  and  abstract  moulds  and  long  sixes  out  of 
the  round  lackered  box  at  the  back  of  it,  is  more  than  I  can 
possibly  conceive. »  It  was  true  that  about  two  months  since, 
a  man  with  a  head  like  a  hedgehog,  and  a  face  like  a  dol- 
phin, did  come  to  repair  the  cistern  ;  but  why  he  should 
therefore  have  since  come  twice  a-week  to  take  supper  with 
Betty  off  his  quarters  of  lamb,  he  could  not  satisfactorily 
divine. 

Nat  Salter,  an  uncouth  urchin  of  some  dozen  years,  who 
cleaned  his  boots,  and  knives  and  forks,  and  carried,  and  mis- 
carried, as  the  case  might  happen,  his  letters  and  messages, 
was  no  more  to  his  liking.  Of  him,  too,  he  had  formed,  at 
first,  a  favourable  opinion,  and  had  mentally  me;isured  him 
for  pepper-and-salt  trowsers  with  red  cord  down  the  seams, 
and  a  brown  coat  with  a  yellow  collar  and  a  gross  of  sugar- 
loaf  buttons. 

But  the  young  rogue  was  always  playing  on  the  door-slep 
with  begrimed  juveniles  of  his  own  age  and  physical  calibre: 
and  when  he  went  forth,  would  start  up  incontinently,  whip 
off  his  shapeless  head-gear,  and  shout,  « D'ye  want  me,  Mr. 
Gipps?"*  Once  he  had  actually,  -with  his  own  ears,-  heard 
him  observe  to  a  companion,  « That's  my  old  master,  Gipps — 
just  twig  him.     Isn't  he  a  article?  I  believe  you,  he  just  is.  >» 

Old  master  ! — a  article  !  Insufferable  young  rascal ! 

•  Mo,  no, »  thought  Gipps  at  last,  «this  won't  do.  I  must 
get  a  housekeeper.  Nothing  is  to  be  done  without  a  house- 
keeper. » 

CHAPTEB    II. 

The  Advertisement. 

But  how  to  get  a  housekeeper  ?  Gipps  had  no  more  notion 
of  the  process  by  which  so  desirable  an  acquisition  was  to 
be  procured,  than  he  had  of  the  method  of  calculating  by 
fluxions.  He  resolved  to  seek  advice  upon  this  head  ;  and 
who  is  so  capable  of  giving,  and  happy  to  extend  his  advice 
as  his  old  friend  Mr.  Jackson,  a  gentleman  who  had  seen  a 
vast  deal  of  the  world,   and  under  whose  ken   housekeepers. 
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without  doabt,  must  frequently  have  come  ?  He  sought  Mr. 
Jackson  out  accordinglj,  and  made  known  his  wants  and 
wishes — his  doubts  and  his  difficulties. 

« Very  well, »'  said  Mr.  Jackson,  a  gentleman,  by  the  by, 
whose  narrow  width  of  wisdom  was  eked  out  by  a  Tast  sel- 
rage  of  important  gravity,  « you  want  a  housekeeper.  Well, 
sir,  you  want  a  respectable  woman-— a  highly  respectable  wo- 
man— what  I  should  call  a  comfortable  body.  ■ 

« A  comfortable  body,  certainly, »  said  Gipps  ;  « a  comfor- 
table body. » 

•  Very  good,  sir, »  cried  Jackson.  «Well,  ^ir^  and  have 
you  made  application  to  your  butcher  ? » 

«My  butcher!*  exclaimed  Gipps.  «What  in  the  name  of 
Newgate  Market, »  thought  he,  « can  'my  butcher,'  who  cuts 
up  beeves  and  sells  them  in  detail,  have  to  do  with  house- 
keepers in  their  integrity  ? » 

« Your  butcher, »  resumed  Mr.  Jackson;  «have  you,  I  repeat, 
applied  to  your  butcher, — to  your  baker — pshaw !  absurd  I  I 
was  about  to  say  to  your  candlestick-maker?  Let  me  cor- 
rect myself.  Have  you  applied  to  your  butcher,  to  your  ba- 
ker, to  your  grocer,  to  your  grcc/i-grocer  ?  What !  •  sur- 
veying Gipps  with  surprise,  «are  you  not  aware  that  gentle- 
men, when  they  want  servants,  refer  themselves  to  these  pur- 
veyors, as,  in  like  manner,  when  servants  want  places,  they 
also  refer  to  them?»- 

« I  really  was  not  aware ,  I  am  ashamed  to  say, »  replied 
Gipps. 

« Then  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir, »  remarked  Mr.  Jacksou, 
•  but  you  must  give  me  leave, to  tell  you,  you  know  very 
little  of  the  world;  and  a  true  knowledge  of  the  world  is,  in 
these  days,  highly  important.  Permit  me  to  ask  whether  you 
lay  in  your  spirits  from  the  publican  ?« 

■  I  do  sometimes  send  for  a  bottle  from  the  public-house,  » 
answered  Gipps,  h  when  my  spirit-merchant  is  remiss  in  send- 
ing my  two  gallons.     What  then  ? » 

« Why,  then,  sir.  I  would  by  no  means  take  a  housekeeper 
upon  a  publican's  recommendation.  Mark  me  — for  this  is 
deeply  important. » 

« Hpw  ? »  continued  Gipps. 
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Mr.  Jackson  laid  tbe  fore^finger  of  his  left  hand  to  the  side 
of  his  nose,  and  cocked  up  the  little  finger  of  his  right. 
« Drinking, »  said  he  solemnly,  •  is  incompatible  with  a  due 
attention  to  domestic  duties.  They  who  go  into  a  pnblic-honse 
to  inquire  for  a  place,  are  usually  in  want  of  one  because 
they  have  been  there  before, » 

Gipps  did  not  much  relish  the  course  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Jackson.  He  was  a  reserved,  shy  man,  and  could  not  think 
of  bothering  butchers  and  bakers,  or  of  soliciting  grocers  and 
tallow-chandlers  to  catch  housekeepers  for  him.  He  would 
confer  with  his  friend  Simpson  about  the  matter.  Simpson, 
after  all,  knew  a  great  deal  more  of  the  world  than.  Jackson, 
who  was  of  the  old  school.     Hang  him  and  his  purveyors! 

•  What  d'ye  think,  Simpson,*  said  he  to  that  gentleman  ; 
•  1  find  I  can't  do  without  a  housekeeper,  and  Jackson  tells 
me  to  apply  to  my  buteher,  my  baker,  my  grocer,  my  green- 
grocer. » 

« Jackson's  an  ass ! »  cried  Simpson  imperatively  ;  « he  knows 
nothing  about  it.  Didn't  I  always  say  you  must  have  a  house- 
keeper? You  must  advertise  for  one. » 

« Is  that  the  way  to  get  one  ? »  asked  Gipps.  « Mark — I 
must  have  a  respectable  woman. » 

« Of  course  you  must.  A  middle-aged  woman  ;  for  you're 
not  too  old,  Gipps,  eh  ?  Scandalum  magnatum,  eh  ?  d'ye 
see  ?    I  should  say,  she  must  be  a  widow. » 

« A  widow, »  coincided  Gipps,  his  -face  mantling  with  satis- 
faction. 

«Yes,  a  widow,*  pursued  Simpson  ;  « advertise,  and  you're 
sure  to  succeed.  '  Everything  is  got  now-a-days  by  advertise* 
ment,  from  a  wife  to  a  walking-stick.  Why,  my  friend,  I'd 
engage  to  advertise  for  a  mermaid,  and  to  get  one  within 
four-and-twenty  hours,  comb  and  looking-glass  included.  D'ye 
remember  Frankenstein — the*  piece  we  saw  together  some  years 
since  ?  Cooke  was  the  fellow  with  a  long  scratch  in  the  bills 
instead  of  a  name  ;  and  he  looked  like  old  Scratch ! » 

« I  do, »  said  Gipps.  « Ha!  ha!  that  was  one  way  of  making 
an  acquaintance.  But  do  be  serious,  my  dear  Simpson.  I 
must  advertise,  you  say  ?  <* 

vol..  I.  35 
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« I  tell  you,  jes.  Wlij,  Gipps,  I'd  make  an  infinitelj  sn- 
perior  fellow  to  Frankenstein's  comparative  failure,  out  of  ma- 
terials indicated  in  the  newspapers.  I  'd  fit  together  the  frame- 
work of  a  good-looking  rascal  in  one  morning,  and  set  him 
going  with  hydrogen.  A  choice  x)f  pills  to  keep  him  in  rude 
health,  and  Rowland's  Macassar  for  his  complexion.  Adver- 
tise ? — to  he  sure ;  and  the  first  dish  of  Hyson  poured  forth 
by  the  delicate  hand  of  the  widow  shall  be  mine. » 

Nothing  better  was  to  be  done  than  to  advertise.  It  was 
certain  that  hundreds  did  daily  advertise  ;  and  they  must  get 
what  they  sought,  or  recourse  would  not  so  constantly  be  had 
to  that  method  of  proceeding.  He  decided  tkpon  advertising, 
and  was  mightily  pleased  that  Simpson  had  suggested  a  wi- 
dow. He  was  partial  to  widows.  His  mother  had  been  a 
widow  for  several  years  before  her  death.  He  sighed.  Would 
that  the  dear  old  lady  had  lived  to  conduct  his  establishment! 

And  then,  Mrs.  Revell,  the  sister  of  Mr.  Metcalfe,  his  op- 
posite neighbour — she  also  was  a  widow,  and  a  charming  one. 
He  sighed  again.  Advertise!  «If,  ■*  said  Gipps,  [as  he  walked 
home,  « Mrs.  Revell  would  but  consent  to  have  me,  (oh!  that 
I  dare — pop  the  question — I  think  they  call  it!)  I  'd  see  all 
the  advertising  at  the — No,  I  wouldn't ;  fpr  it  shouldn't  be 
long  before  1  'd  advertise  in  all  the  papers  a  certain  union  at 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. » 

That  very  evening  Gipps  paid  for  the  insertion  of  an  ad- 
vertisement. 

He  wanted  a  widow;  and  offered  a  comfortable  home,  and 
a  very  handsome  stipend,  to  any  lady  of  competent  qualifica- 
tions who  might  be  disposed  to  accept  them. 

CHAPTBB   HI. 

I 

The  result. 

• 

On  the  following  day  Gipps  procured  a 'copy  of  Uie  news- 
paper, and  after  much  difficulty  succeeded  in  discovering  his 
advertisement.  What  a  close  phalanx  of  applicants !  He  had 
never  before  remarked  how  many  people  there  were  diurnally 
wanting  something  or  the  other.     Lodgings  to   be  let,  upon 
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which  the  army  of  Cyrus  might  have  been  comfortably  billet- 
ted — light  porters  enough  to  carry  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
or  the  pyramids  of  Egypt — cooks  sufficient  to  dress  the  edible 
contents  of  Noah's  Ark ! 

«Lord  bless  me/  ^  said  he,  casting  the  newspaper  from  him; 
« why,  no  widow  will  ever  detect  that  narrow  slip  of  a  thing! 
She  must  be  particularly  in  want  of  a  situation,  and  possess 
a  remarkably  good  sight,  if  she  do.  Well,  a  few  shillings 
are  of  no  great  consequence.  • 

Notwithstanding  this  natural  doubt,  Gipps  was  careful  to 
inquire,  when  he  returned  home  in  the  evening,  whether  any 
lady  had  called  during  his  absence  ;  not  that  he  had  any  fair 
reason  to  suppose  a  lady  would  call,  seeing  that  his  adverti- 
sement directed  the  application  should  be  made  between  nine 
and  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  morrow  ;  but  he  thought 
that  had  it  met  the  eye  of  some  anxious  female,  she  might 
have  stirred  in  the  matter  ere  the  specified  time,  and  so  dis- 
tanced any  precise  adherent  to  punctuality.  Nobody  had  cal- 
led but  the  washerwoman,  who  had  brought  home  the  things 
she  had  omitted  to  bring  on  the  Saturday  night,  and  who,  as 
Betty '  informed' her,  had  furnished  him  by  mistake  with  two 
shirts  and  a  night-cap  marked  « Gibbs. » 

« If  I  had  but  a  housekeeper, »  said  Gipps  to  himself,  « these 
sad  mistakes  would  not  occur. » 

By  the  time  he  had  risen  and  dressed  himself  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  he  had  well  nigh  abandoned  all  hope  of  se- 
curing his  desiderata  through  the  channel  of  public  commu- 
nication ;  and  he  swallowed  his  breakfast  with  considerable 
dissatisfaction. 

It  was  *now,  by  Gipps's  watch,  (regulated  by  the  Horse 
Guards,)  precisely  nine  o'clock.  The  usual  vtraffick-  inci- 
dent to Street,  Strand,    is  by  no  means,    a^d  at  no  time, 

great.  Was  there  not  rather  more  bustle  than  ordinary  in 
the  street?  Hark  !  There  was  'a  buzz,  —  a  hum  beneath  his 
window — a  muffled  sound  of  footsteps,  succeeded  by  a  kind* 
of  semi-silence — a  congregational  hush.  What  could  it  be? — 
What  did  it  mean?  He  would  look  out  and  satisfy  himself 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  unusual  stir. 

The  sight  that  met  his  eyes!     «Ha!  ha!  ha!*> 
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For,  as  he  shot  from  the  window,  his  first  impulse  was  to 
indulge  (and  he  did' so,  as  we  have  seen,)  in  a  burst  of  Toci- 
ferous  laughter,  which,  however,  after  a  prolonged  gratifica- 
tion of  it,  partook  considerably  more  of  hysteria  than  of  mer- 
riment. His  advertisement  had  been  answered  by  the  myriad. 
There  they  were — their  name  being  Legion — an  array  of  can- 
didates for  the  beneficial  advantages  propounded  in  his  prin- 
ted proposition — all  eager  for  bed,  board,  and  stipend — pant- 
ing for  the  place — agog  for  « a  certainty.  >  Never  was  such 
a  posse  of  widows  seen  in  this  country  since  the  battle  of 
Hastings.  There  they  stood — compact,  unflinching,  massive, 
conglomerated — Westminster  widows — « lone  women  ■  from  Is- 
lington— « comfortable  bodies »  from  the  city^^Radcliff  Highway 
relicts ! 

«Now,  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  me!>»  cried  the  astounded 
Gipps.  « What  human  being,  I  should  be  glad  to  ask,  could 
have  foreseen  this  ?  •• 

Mr.  Gipps,  I  have  before  said,  was  a  reserved,  shy  man. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that 'this  portentous 
spectacle  struck  a  panic  into  him  that  nearly  divested  him  of 
the  power  of  motion  or  of  thought.  The  idea  of  selection 
from  among  so  awful  a  multitude  was  preposterous — He  could 
not  do  it.  They  must  be  got  away — ordered  to  move  on — 
besought  to  disperse,  at  all  events.  And  now  he  heard  Betty 
in  the  passage  on  the'  double-quick  move,  proceeding  towards 
the  door,  whilst  uprose  the  voice  of  Nat  Salter, — a  voice 
which  he  seemed  striving  to  overtake  as  he  blunderingly 
fscrambled  up-stairs  -.  *\  say,  Mr.  Gipps — master!  did  you  send 
sor  this  'ere  blessed  lot  o'  women,  as  is  blocking  up  the  bles- 
ed  street  at  our  door?  The  cabmen  can't  get  along,  and  the 
waterman's  crying  out  shame  on  'em. « 

«I  did  not — no,    I  have  no  hesitation    in  saying  I  did  not.. 
Go  down  stairs,  that's  a  good  boy. »  ^ 

•    «But  why  are  ye  a-shaking  in  that  'ere  manner,  sir?*  ask- 
ed Nat.     « Bother  the  whole  boiling  on  'em,  I  says. » 

«.  Go  down  stairs — now,  that  's  a  good  lad,  go  down^   an<{ 
tell  Betty « 
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Betty  was  already  id  conference  elsewhere.  The  door  had 
been  opened,  and  a  sturdy  foot  planted  in  the  passage. 

«Mr.  Gipps,'*  remonstrated  a  stout  and  well-to-do-looking 
woman  of  a  certain  age,  « Mr.  Gipps,  whose  name  is  on  the 
door,  wants  a  widow  lady.  Let  me  in.  First  come,  fiist 
served,  I  say  ;  and  I  was  the  first  here, »  and  she  made  a 
vigorous  forward  movement. 

•  Wants  a  widow?  —  not  he, »  returned  Betty.  « Stuff! — 
We  want  no  widows  here,  nor  wives  either.  Come,  get  away, 
all  of  ye — do. »  So  saying,  Betty  put  forth  an  adequate  amount 
of  physical  power,  and  ejected  the  stout  lady  from  the  pre* 
mises. 

A  wild  objurgatory  shout  rent  the  welkin. 
.  Gipps,  who  bad  taken  his  station  on  the  first-floor  landing, 
and  was  leaning  on  the  balustrade,  heard  the  inhuman  outcry, 
and  cramming  his  fingers  into  his  ears,  bethought  him  of  the 
back-garret.  There  %vas  a  chimney  in  it.  At  that  moment, 
he  wished  be  had  been  made  of  soluble  material,  that  he 
might  have  melted  utterly  away. 

•  A  respectable  widow,-  who  has  seen  better  days,  and  has 
come  a  long  distance,  and  won't  take  a  denial, »  he  ejaculated. 
« She  '11  have  me  up  before  Sir  Frederick  for  a  hoax.  >• 

« They  're  a  thickenin', »  cried  INat  Salter,  running  out  of 
the  area,  and  bawling  upwards,  in  a  tone  between  exultation 
and  amazement.  "Blest,  Mr.  Gipps,  if  all  the  iron  railings 
ar'nt  got  a  chin  between  'em.  Well,  this  bangs  all  I  ever 
see.     Such  lots  o'  women  I  never  did  see ! » 

Another  assault  upon  the  knocker.  The  door  was  at  length 
opened.  The  power  of  association  is  mysterious.  How  was 
it  (but  so  it  was)  that  two  lines  of  a  popular  melody  should 
have  entered  the  head  of  Gipps  as  so  trying  a  moment? 

•  Hark!  *tis  (he  Indian  drum, 

They  come— they  come— they  come  ! » 

He  at  once  gave  himself  up  for  lost.   Somebody  was  rushing 
up  stairs. 

•  God  bless  my  soul,  Mr.  Gipps ! »  cried  Mr.  Metcalfe,  his 
opposite  neighbour,    hurrying  inio  the  room  wiping  his  fore- 
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head,  •  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Why  is  this  mob  of 
women,  chiefly  widows,  at  your  door?» 

Gipps  laid  hands  upon  the  newspaper ,  and  placing  his 
finger  on  the  advertisement,  thrust  the  journal  into  the  face 
of  his  new  companion.     «  Look  there  ! » 

« An  advertisement  for  a  widow  lady ! »  cried  Metcalfe. 
« Well,  my  good  sir,  why  don't  you  choose  one  with  all  des- 
patch? These  ladies  are  an  obstruction  to  the  passengers.  Be 
quick  !  • 

« Mr.  Metcalfe — my  worthy  neighbour, »  said  Gipps  solemnly, 
« I  could  no  more  see  these  widow  ladies  seriatim  in  this  par- 
lour, than  I  cquld  select  the  best  wife  out  of  the  eleven  thou- 
sand virgins.  Are  there  many  still  left  ?  Are  they  not  going? » 

« Going  ?»  cried  Metcalfe,  glancing  out  of  the  window;  ithey 
never  will  go.  Here's  an  ocean  of  'em,  and  little  knots  stand- 
ing at  the  comers  of  streets,  looking  on,  waiting  for  their 
turn. » 

Gipps  groaned  ;  but  a  thought  of  a  sudden  scintillated  from 
his  brain,  and  then  played  lambently  about  it. 

n  I  '11  tell  'em  I  've  got  one.  ■ 

•  Do, »  said  Metcalfe. 

Gipps  proceeded  to  the  window,  and  raised  the  sash  silent- 
ly. He  opened  his  mouth  for  speech,  but  the  appalling  vision 
before  him  was  too  much.  There  he  stood,  uttering  no  sound, 
but  making  the  most  outrageous  variations  of  aspect. 

oNo!  d^-it,  that's  too  bad, »  cried  a  ruflian,  who  had  ob- 
served Gipps,  (for  the  male  sex  had  long  ago  joined  the  group:) 
•  here  's  a  gentleman  been  advertising  for  a  wife,  and  when 
they  've  all  come  to  be  picked  and  chose,  if  he  ain't  poking 
his  fun  at  'em,  I  'm  blowed !  * 

A  burst  of  derisive  laughter  in  grand  chorus  followed  this 
sally. 

« It  's  of  no  use — they  don't  hear  me, »  said  Gipps,  appealing 
to  Mr.  Metcalfe.  «What  in  Heaven's  name's  to  be  done? 
What  a  terrible  mob,  to  be  sure ! » 

<«  Here,  ■•  answered  Metcalfe,  handing  him  a  large  sheet  of 
cartridge-paper,  in  which  « Sam  Slick »  had  been  sent  home  a 
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few  days  previously,  « here,— write,  *I  am  engaged'  upon  this, 
and  hang  it  up  at  the  window." 

Gipps  mechanically  proceeded  to  do  what  he  had  heen  bid- 
den. Seizing  the  pen  and  ink,  he  printed  the  prescribed  words 
in  a  large  and  bold  character — thus  : 

I    AM    ENGAGED. 

This  specimen  of  chirography  was  unheeded  by  the  parties 
most  interested  in  the  announcement  it  contained — the  widows, 
who  still  bent  their  total  amount  of  eye  upon  the  street-door. 
The  self-same  humorist,  however,  who  had  before  dislodged 
the  unhappy  Gipps  from  the  window,  either  imperfect  of  sight, 
unskilful  as  a  reader,  or  perfectly  mistaking  the  tenor  of  the 
notification  held  aloft  by  its  author,  undertook  to  expound  its 
contents  to  the  throng  about  him.  «He  says  in  that  there  pa- 
per,* cried  he,  «says  he,  'I  am  enraged  •/  when  what  he  's 
got  to  be  in  a  rage  about,  I  'm  blowed  if  I  think  none  of 
us  can  tell.  It  's  us  that  ought  to  be  in  a  rage — What  d'ye 
say  ? — let  's  toddle  to  the  market  and  fetch  a  few  'taturs  and 
cahbage-stalks,   and  pelt  the  old  muff — shall  us?» 

«  I  '11  tell  you  what, »  cried  Metcalfe  suddenly,  « this  won't 
do  any  longer.  Gome  from  the  window,  Mr.  Gipps;  do.  You 
are  only  exposing  yourself.  I  '11  be  hanged  if  there  's  a  win- 
dow on  the  other  side  of  the  street  that  hasn't  half-a-dozen 
heads  thrust  out  of  it;  and,  very  extraordinary;  there's  a  de- 
cent sprinkling  of  widows  among  them,  too.  Now  don't  you 
think,  Gipps,  n  taking  that  gentleman  by  the  arm,  « if  I  can 
disperse  this  assembly,  I  shall  do  you  a  good  turn? — Shan't 
I  be  entitled  to  your  gratitude  ? » 

■  You  will,  indeed,*  returned  Gipps,  holding  up  his  qiread 
hands  ;  « I  shall  almost  be  ready  to  worship  you. » 

■  I  '11  do  it  then,*  said  Metcalfe.  «!  wonder  what  my  sis- 
ter Revell  thinks  of  this ! » 

« Ah!  what,  indeed!*  cried  Gipps.  « Go,  then,  at  once, 
and  away  with  them— all  of  them!* 

When  Metcalfe  was  gone,  Gipps  threw  himself  upon  his 
face  on  the  sofa,  and  plunged  his  head  under  one  of  the 
cushions. 
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CHAPTER   lY. 

The  Dispersion.     The  Widow,  and  wind-up. 

\  • 

Metcalfe,  having  undertaken  the  desirable  bustfiess  volttnteer- 
ed  by  him,  proceeded  to  go  through  with  it  in  a  business- 
like manner.  By  dint  of  coaxing  some  and  terrifying  others: 
by  examining  with  the  argamentative,  explaining  to  the  ob- 
tuse, and  condoling  with  the  disappointed,  he  succeeded  in  his 
mission.  In  half  an  hour  the  whole  had  disappeared.  All 
this  while,  Gipps's  head  was  under  the  sofa-cushion.  Metcalfe 
did  not  return  to  restore  confidence  to  him.  He  went  forth- 
with to  his  own  house,  at  the  door  of  which,  having  knocked, 
he  indulge^  in  the  following  brief  soliloquy. 

« How  precious  absurd  all  this !  That  fellow  Gipps  is  well 
to  do  in  the  world,  and  bears  a  respectable  character.  If  he 
knew  bow  long  I  'd  had  my  eye  upon  him  !  He  advertised 
for  a  widow—but  he  wants  a  wife  ;.  and  it  shan't  be  my 
fault  if  he  doesn't  get  one,  before  any  of  us  get  much  older.  * 

In  the  evening,  when  Gipp's  self-possession  and  returned, 
Mr.  Metcalfe  was  announced — and  a  lady. 

«I  have  brought  my  sister; — Mrs.  Re  veil, —Mr.  Gipps,* 
introducing  them  :  « she  has  come  with  me  to  condole  with 
you  on  your  unlooked-for  levee  this  mommg. » 

« I  am  mo$t  happy — this  is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure, » 
stammered  Gipps,  a  blush  overspreading  his  face  and  temples, 
se  extraordinarily  fiery  as  almost  to  threaten  the  ignition  of 
his  partially  grey  hair.  "Pray,  madam,  be  good  enough  to 
take  this  seat. » 

A  short  silence  ensued.  Mrs.  Revell  did  not  speak:  Gipps 
did  not  know  what  to  say. 

In  the  mean  while,  Mr.  Metcalfe  had  been  elevating  his 
chin  towards  the  pictures  that  ornamented  the  walls.  vUm* 
— « yes » — « good »  — « very  sweet » —  « breadth  •— « fijie  tone  * — 
« splendid  colouring,  •  and  the  like. 

«1By  the  way, »  said  he,  turning  about  suddenly,  •  what  a 
fool  I  am.  I  have  forgotten  a  particular  business  that  of  all 
things  ought  to  be  attended  to.  Will  you  excuse  me,  friend 
Gipps?     I  shall  not  be  gone  very  long.     I  leave  a  good  sab* 
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stitute,  that's  one  comfort.  Talk  to  my  sister,  will  you? 
Louisa,  do  pay  particular  attention,  I  beg  of  you,  to  Gipps' 
facetioi^s.  stories.     Our  friend  is  full  of  anecdote! » 

Now,  was  there  ever  such  a  wanton,  such  an  unfounded 
assertion  ?  However,  Gipps  did  not  much  care.  He  did  not 
know  how  it  was,  but  he  was  not  at  all  nervous  this  evening. 
He  had  had  too  many  widows  about  him  to-day  to  be  afraid 
of  one,  and  she,  certainly,  was  a  very  charming  woman.  He  had 
no  idea  before  that  she  was  so  handsome.  This  comes  of 
looking  through  the  wretched  medium  of  sheet  glass. 

•«  How — very— very  ridiculous — the  concourse  of  this  morn- 
ing, my  dear  madam, »  observed  Gipps. 

■  It  is  all  your  own  faulty »  returned  Mrs.  Revell.  n  You 
single  gentlemen,  who  are  bent  upon  being  old  bachelors^ 
deserve  it  all. » 

« Well  but,  my  dear  lady,  «•  said  Gipps,  « we  can't  do  with^ 
out  housekeepers  ;  we  must  have  our  little  comforts — our^r  • 

•  Well,  sir,  and  why  don't  you  marry,  and  get  them,  >  in-> 
nocently  inquired  Mrs.  Revell. 

Gipps  looked  as  though  he  had  never  thought  of  that  before, 
and  then  looked  at  Mrs.  Revell,  and  said, « who'd  have  me?ii 

I  shall  not  relate  how,  before  Metcalfe  returned,  Gipps,  who 
had  suddenly  acquired  the  art  of  wooing,  pestered  Mrs.  Revell 
till  she  was  fain  to  answer  «I  would, »  to  Gipps's  question. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  he  had  put  his  arm  round  the  reasonably 
small  waist  of  Mrs.  Revell,  and  was  just  about  to  seal  the 
bargain  upon  her  lips,  when  (such  things  will  happen)  Met- 
calfe entered  the  roon^. 

«Fie!  fie!  H  said  he,  « that  is  very  naughty,  Gipps.  Well, 
you  wanted  a  widow  this  morning,  and  hav'n't  you  got  one?» 

•I  I  have, »  said  Gipps;  « that  is  to  say,  I  hope  I  have.  Rat 
you  must  stay  supper.     1  '11  bring  out  the  wine. » 

It  was  not  vecy  long  after  this  that  Gipps'  friend  Simpson 
received  an  elegantly-folded  note,  enclosing  two  cards  united 
by  satin  ribands  :  « Mr.  Samuel  Gipps  ; »  « Mrs.  Samuel  Gipps.  n 
Underneath  the  former,  « Come  and  take  a  cup  of  hyson  poured 
out  by  the  delicate  hand  of  my  housekeeper. » 

(bektlbt's  miscbllanv.) 
VOL.  I.  36 
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New  Musket  for  the  Service. — The  musket  that  Colonel 
Hawker  has  suggested  to  the  Ordnance  (subjected  to  a  severe 
trial,  which  has  been  begun,  and  will  continue  through  the 
winter  months)  is  the  most  simple,  and  the  most  water-proof 
that  has  yet  been  in  use.  He  has  availed  himself  of  that  cle- 
ver invention,  called  the  patent  spring-musket  (without  a  lock) 
of  Wilkinson,  and  shortened  the  communication,  bj  doing 
away  with  the  chimney,  and  cutting  deeper  the  concave  under 
the  stock  ;  so  that  the  stud  of  the  nipple  now  screws  directly 
into  the  under  part  of  the  barrel  ;  and  by  taking  Westley 
Richards'  hermetically-sealed  primer,  he  gets  rid  also  of  the 
distance  which  is  taken  up  in  firing  down  the  orifice  of  a  cop- 
per-cap nipple.  The  great  advantages  of  these  combinations 
are,  that  the  detonating  flame  fires  directly  into  the  body  of 
the  charge,  so  that  the  soldier  may  use  (and  even  without  bi- 
ting off  the  end  of  his  cartridge)  the  coarsest  cannon-powder, 
which  stands  all  weathers,  and  which.  Colonel  Hawker  has 
proved,  shoots  much  stronger,  and  keeps  its  strength  much 
longer,  than  fine  powder;  and  he  gets  rid  altogether  of  the  cop- 
per-caps, which,  like  the  fine  powder  required  for  them,  he 
never,  he  says,  could  depend  on,  in  sea-coast  shooting,  and 
any  other  continual  damp;  although  they  answer  extremely  well 
for  the  « flood  and  field »  sportsman,  and  may  even  weather 
an  occasional  wet  day.  With  regard  to  the  stocks,  he  says, 
in  his  work  on  « Guns  and  Shooting, »  « If  strength  and  conse- 
quent cheapness  require  them  to  be  so  straight  that  I  defy  a 
man  to  shoot  with  them,  put  some  elevation  (similar  to  that  on 
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a  rifle),  instead  of  obliging  the  soldier  to  incline  his  head 
over,  beyond  the  true  line  of  aim. »  The  Colonel  has  added 
to  the  stock  of  the  musket,  now  on  trial,  a  little  knob  of 
wood,  merely  put  on  with  one  screw,  and  similar  to  a  pistol- 
grip,  which  gives  great  steadiness  in  firing,  and  a  firm  hold 
for  the  soldier  if  an  enemy  were  attempting  to  disarm  him. 
Should  this  musket  be  adopted,  the  motion  of  « support  arms,  • 
would  require  to  be  superseded  by  that  of  « slope  arms, » there 
being  no  cock  or  hammer  to  it.  But  this  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage rather  than  an  objection,  as  one  motionless  would  be 
called  for,  thus  saving  the  jackets  of  the  men  from  being  soil- 
ed by  damp  hands,  or  whitened  by  pipe-clayed  gloves.  West- 
ley  Richards  has  also  a  new  patent  musket  coming  out,  which 
he  anticipates  will  beat  all  others;  and,  if  so.  Colonel  Haw- 
ker, who  is  to  receive  one  for  trial,  will  not,  we  are  sure, 
hesitate  to  give  it  a  preference,  having  no  interest  in  either, 
beyond  a  desire  to  benefit  her  Majesty's  service. 

(United  Sebvick  Journal.) 

A  Yankee  Witness. — A  Yapkee  is  cautious  -  more  so  than 
a  Scotchman.  It  is  amusing  often  to  see  the  dexterity  with 
which  he  will  avoid  giving' a  direct  answer  to  a  question, 
where  he  suspects  it  may  not  be  altogether  safe  to  speak  po- 
sitively :  it  is  no  small  undertaking,  at  times,  to  extract  evi- 
dence from  a  witness  in  court. 

« Did  you  ever  see  the  prisoner  drunk  ? »  asked  a  counsel  of 
a  fellow  on  the  stand. 

« Why,  I've  seen  him  jolly. » 

« But  did  you  ever  see  him  drunk  ? » 

•  I've  seen  him  pretty  well  to  live.  •• 
« But  did  you  ever  sec  him  drunk  ?  •» 

« I've  seen  him  when  I  thought  he  had  full  enough. » 

0  But  was  he  drunk,  or  was  he  not? » 

itWhy,  he  might  have  been  drunk;  and  then,  again,  he 
might  not ;  I  can't  say  he  wasn't  drunk,  and  I  can't  say  he 
was. » 

•  Pray,  did  you  see  the  defendant  throw  the  stone?* 

« Why,  I  saw  him  have  a  stone ;  and  I  suppose  he  might 
have  thrown  it. » 
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« How  large  a  stone  was  it  ? « 

« Why,  I  should  call  it  a  largish  stone. » 

•  But  say  how  big  it  was. » 

« It  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  stone  of  some  bigness. " 

« But  describe  the  bigness  of  it. » 

« As  near  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was  considerable  of  a  stone. » 

•  But  can't  you  compare  it ;  and  say  it  was  as  big  as  this 
thing  or  that  thing. » 

« Why,  if  I  should  say  now,  I  should  say  it  was  as  big — 
as  big — us  a  piece  of  chalk, » 

(Yankee  Notions.) 

Archimedes  the  Inventor  of  the  Steam-Gun.  —  M.  Dele- 
cluze  has  lately  made  a  discovery  among  the  MSS.  of  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  carrying  a  knowledge  of  the  Sleam-Engine  at 
least  as  far  back  as  the  15th  century.  He  has  published  in 
the  Artiste  a  notice  of  the  life  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  to 
which  he  adds  a  fac-simile  of  a  page  in  one  of  his  manu- 
scripts, and  on  which  are  five  sketches  with  a  pen,  exhibi- 
ting the  details  of  the  apparatus  of  a  Steam-Gun;  *with  an 
explanatory  note  upon  the  nature  of  what  he  designates  by 
the  name  of  the  Arclutonnerre;  and  of  which  note  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation  : — ^Invention  of  Aixhimedes. —  The 
Architonnerre  is  a  machine  of  fine  copper,  used  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — One  third  of  this  instrument  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  charcoal  fire.  When  the  water  is  well  heated,  a 
screw  at  the  top  of  the  vessel  which  contains  the  water  must 
be  made  tight.  On  closing  the  screw  above,  all  the  water 
will  escape  below,  will  descend  into  the  heated  portion  of 
the  instrument,  and  be  immediately  converted  into  a  vapour 
so  abundant  and  powerful,  that  it  is  wonderful  to  see  its  fury, 
and  to  hear  the  noise  it  produces.  This  machine  will  carry 
a  ball  of  a  talent  in  weight.  »#  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  far  from  claiming  the  merit  of  this  in- 
vention for  himself,  or  the  men  of  his  time,  attributes  it  to 
Archimedes.  (French  Paper.) 


ARTS    AND    SCffiNCES. 


LI8T   OP  NEW    PATENTS. 

William  Golden,  of  Huddersfield ,  gun-maker,  and  John  Hanson, 
of  ihe  same  place,  lead-pipe  manufacturer,  for  certain  itnprovements 
in  (ire-ahus,  and  in  the  bullets  or  other  projectiles  to  be  used  there- 
witli.    Nov.  9 ;  six  months. 

Thomas  Macauley,  of  Curtain-road,  upholsterer,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  bedsteads,  which  are  convertible  into  other  useful  forms 
or  articles  of  furniture.  Nov.  9 ;  six  montlis. 

Robert  Logan,  of  Blackhcath,  Esquire,  for  improvements  in  obtain- 
ing and  preparing  the  fibres  and  other  products  of  the  cocoa-nut 
and  its  husk.  Nov.  S;  six  mouths. 

Robert  Holt,  of  Manchester,  cotton  spinner,  and  Robinson  Jackson, 
of  Manchester,  aforesaid,  engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in 
machinery,  or  apparatus  for  [the  production  of  rotary  motion,  for 
obtaining  mechanical  power,  which  said  improvements  are  also  ap- 
plicable for  raising  and  impelliag  fluids.  Nov,  2 ;  six  months. 

Moses  Poole,  of  Lincoln's-inn,  gentleman,  for  imrovements  in  machi- 
nery, used  in  the  manufacture  of  bobbin-net  or  twist  lace.  Nov.  8; 
six  rnonths. 

Henry  Kirk,  of  Tavistock-square,  gentleman,  for  a  substitute  for 
ice  for  skating  and  sliding  purposes.  Nov.  2;  six  months. 

William  Brun(on,  of  Neath,  Glamorganshire,  engineer,  for  an  im- 
proved method  or  means  of  dressing  ores  and  separating  metals  or 
minerals  from  other  substances.  Nov.  2;  six  months. 

Jeremiah  Bynner,  of  Birmingham,  lamp-maker,  for  improvements 
in  gas-burners.  Nov.  2 ;  six  months. 

^ward  Robert  Simmons,  of  Croydon,  Esquire,  for  improvements 
in  apparatus  for  preventing  splashing  in  walking.  Nov.  2 ;  six  months. 

Henry  King,  of  Webber -row,  Westminster-road  ,  engineer,  for  cer- 
tain improvements  in  steam-engines  and  boilers.  Nov.  4 :  six  months. 

Jules  Lejeune,  of  North-place,  Cumberland  market ,  manufactnring 
chemist,  for  a  moans  of  condensing  and  collecting  the  sulphurous 
and  metallic  vapours  which  are  evolved  in  the  treatment  by  heat 
of  all  kinds  of  ores.  Nov.  4 ;  six  months. 

Job  Cutler,  of  LndypooMane,  Birmingham,  gentleman,  for  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  the  tubular  (lues  of  steam-boilers. 
Nov.  6,  six  mouths. 

John  Carr,  of  North  Shields,  earthen-ware  manufacturer,  and  Aa- 
ron Ryles,  of  the  same  place,  agent,  for  an  improved  mode  of  oper- 
ating in  certain  processes  for  ornamenting  glass.  Nov.  9;  six 
mouths. 

Jesse  Ross,  of  Leicester,  mauufacturerj,  for  a  new  wool-combing 
apparatus.  Nov.  9;  six  months. 
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Henry  Davies,  of  Birniingbam ,  engineer,  for  certain  improved 
machlnerj  suitable  for  applying  power  to  communicate  locomotion 
to  bodies  requiring  to  be  moved  on  land  or  water.  Nov.  9;  six 
roontbs. 

Jesse  Smith,  of  Wolverhampton,  lock-maker,  for  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  locks  and  latches,  applicable  for  doors  and  other 
purposes.  Nov.  9;  six  months. 

William  Edward  Newton ,  of  Chancery-lane ,  civil-engineer,  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  production  of  ammonia.  (Being  a  com- 
munication. Nov.  9;  six  months.} 

William  Palmer,  of  Sutton-street,  Clerkenwell,  manufacturer ,  for 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  candles.  Nov.  9;  six  months. 

John  Garuett,  of  Liverpool,  merchant,  and  Joseph  Williams  ,  of 
Liverpool,  aforesaid,  manufacturing  chemist ,  for  an  improved  me- 
thod of  manufacturing  salt  from  brine.  Nov.  9 ;  six  mouths. 

John  Burnell,  (the  younger}  of  White-chapel,  manufacturer,  for 
improvements  in  the  manulacture  of  leaves,  and  in  the  construction 
of  horn  lanterns.  Nov.  9 ;  six  months. 

John  Edwards,  of  Cow-Cross-street ,  gentleman,  for  an  improved 
strap  or  band,  for  driving  machinery ,  and  for  other  purposes.  Nov. 
9;  six  months. 

James  Stewart,  of  Osnaburgh-street,  St.  Pancras,  pianoforte  maker, 
for  certain  improvements  in  the  action  of  borizontal  pianofortes. 
Nov.   11  ;  six  months. 

George  AUarton,  of  West-Bromwich,  Stafford,  surgeon,  for  certain 
improvements  in  the  method  of  balling  and  blooming  iron.  Nov.  II; 
six  months. 

John  Peter  Booth,  of  Hatton-garden ,  feather;merchant,  for  certain 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  a  substance ,  or  compound  fa- 
bric, which  will  be  applicable  to  the  making  of  quilts,  coverlets, 
and  wadding,  for  purposes  of  clothing  or  furniture.  Nov.  II;  six 
months. 

Isaac  Davis,  of  New  Bond-street,  optician,  for  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  sealing-wax,  which  compounds  are  applicable  to 
other  useful  purposes.  Nov.   11;  six  months. 

Edward  Joseph  Francois  Duclos  de  Boussons ,  of  Clyne  Wood 
Metallurgical-works,  Swansea ,  for  improvements  in  'the  manufacture 
of  copper.  Nov.  U :  six  months. 

John  Onions,  of  Field-lane,  Barlaston,  Stafford,  engineer,  for  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  certain  descriptions  of  nails, 
screws,  and  chains.  Nov.  11;  six  months. 

James  Young,  of  Newton-le-Willows,  chemist,  for  certain  impro- 
vements in  the  manufacture  of  ammonia,  and  the  salts  of  ammonia, 
aud  in  apparatus  for  combining  amtiionia,  carbonic  acid,  and  other 
gases,  with  liquids.  Nov,  11,  six  months. 

Isaac  Doods,  of  Shellield,  engineer,    for    certain    improvqpicuts  in 
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the  modes  or  methods  of  supplying  gas  for  the  purposes  of  illumiu- 
ating  towns  and  other  places.  Nov.  13 ;  six  months. 

Henry  Mortimer,  of , Frith-street ,  Soho,  gentleman,  for  improve- 
ments in  covering  ways  and  surfaces,  and  in  constructing  arches. 
Nov.  16;  s?x  months. 

John  Squire,  of  Albany-place,  RegentVpark,  engineer,  for  certain 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  steam-boilers  or  generators.  Nov. 
16;  six  months. 

Robert  Sterling  Newall,  of  Gateshead,  Durham,  wire-rope  manu- 
facturer, for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  flat  bands.  Nov. 
16;  six  months. 

John  Yenables,  of  Burslem ,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  earthen- 
ware manufacturer,  and  John  Tunnicliff,  of  the  same  place,  brick- 
layer, for  a  new  and  improved  method  of  building  and  constructing 
ovens  used  by  potters  and  china-manufacturers  in  the  firing  of  their 
wares.  Nov.  90;  two  months. 

William  Manwaring,  of  York-street,  Lambeth,  engineer,  for  cer- 
tain improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Nov.  33;  six  months. 

Richard  Gurney,  of  Trewinnion-house, '  Cornwall ,  for  a  method 
of  cutting  wood  and  incrusting  the  same  in  order  to  present  a  sure 
footing  for  horses,  and  other  purposes.  Nov.  S5  ;  six  months. 


AIMTEAGTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS  OF  ElfGLlSO  PATENTS   BBGBNTLT 

ENBOLLBD. 

James  Gregory,  Coal  Master,  and  William  Green,  Tinner,  both  of 
West  Bromwich,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  manufacture  qf  iron 
on^  s^ee/— Enrollment.  Office,   November  .14,  1841. 

The  crude  iron,  either  in  form  of  pigs,  or  in  broken  pieces,  is 
immersed  in  water  till  no  further  action  takes  place,  which  time 
will  vary  from  two  to  three  weeks,  the  completion  of  the  operation 
being  indicated  by  an  oily-looking  scum  forming  on  the  surface  of  the 
-water.  The  effect  of  this  operation  on  the  iron  is  to  make  it  softer 
and  tougher. 

If  it  is  desired  to  give  the  iron  a  closer  and  more  brittle  texture^ 
after  having  undergone  the  preceding,  it  is  submitted  to  the  fol- 
lowing operation.  The  iron  being  heated  to  redness  in  any  suitable 
furnace,  it  is  submitted,  in  its  hot  state,  to  the  action  of  cold  water, 
either  by  spriukling,  by  pouring  water  over  it,  or  by  immersion 
therein.  If  an  impure  iron  has  been  operated  upoYi,  it  is,  after  the 
tvro  foregoing  operations,  melted  in  an  air-eupola,  or  finery,  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Another  operation  for  refining,  which  may  be  employed  alone, 
or  in  conjunction  with  the  former,  consists  in  melting  the  iron  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  pouring  it,  in  a  fluid  btate,  through  a 
vessel  formed  like  a  founder's  ladle,  or  other  convenient  form,  the 
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bottom  of  which  is  perforated  with  holes  V4  ^^^^  >"  diameter,  and 
lined  with  clay  ;  the  fluid  metal  is  received  in  a  vessel  of  cold 
water,  a  deep  one  being  preferred  in  order  that  the  iron  maj  be 
cooled  before  reaching  the  bottom.  This  process  gives  a  close  texture, 
and  white  colour  to  the  iron,  which  is  said  to  be  moch  better  adapt- 
ed for  making  either  cast ,  or  malleable  iron  than  that  which  has 
been  only  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  consists  in  making 
it  from  iron  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  foregoing  operations. 

The  claim  is,  1.  To  improving  the  quality  of 'cast  or  pig  iron,  by 
subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  water,  whether  such  water  is  hot  or 
cold, -or  the  iron  at  the  time  of  the  application  of  such  water  is 
hot  or  cold. 

9.  To  improving  the  quality  of  iron  by  pouring  it  into  water 
while  in  a  melted  state,  in  fhe  manner  described. 

William  Gall,  of  Beresf or d- terrace,  Surrey, ybrrertomi/nproi^ementf 
in  the  construction  of  inkstands.    Enrollment  Office,  November  22,  1841. 

The  object  of  these  improvements  is  to  present  the  ink  for  use 
uniformly  at  the  same  height,  and  in  a  conveniently-formed  dipping 
place;  to  present  but  a  small  surface  of  ink  to  evaporation;  and  to 
use  the  upper  stratum  of  ink  clear  from  all  sediment  and  precipi- 
tated matter. 

For  this  purpose,  the  inkstand  or  holder  is  composed  of  glass, 
having  a  small  funnel-shaped  dipping-place  at  top,  and  closed  at 
bottom  by  an  India-rubber  or  other  elastic  diaphragm.  The  glass 
part  of  the  inkstand  is  supported  and  turns  freely  within  a  hollow 
case  of  metal.  To  the  India-rubber  a  metal  plate  or  table  is  cemented, 
to  the  under  side  of  which  is  affixed  a  vertical  screw;  this  screw 
turns  in  a  corresponding  female  screw,  carried  by  a  bar,  which  cros- 
ses from  side  to  side  of  the  metal  casing.  On  turning  the  glass  part 
of  the  inksand  in  one  direction,  therefore,  the  screw  descends  through 
this  bar,  and  drawing  down  the  flexible  diaphragm,  increases  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  ink-holder;  on  turning  it  in  the  opposite  direction,  the 
screw  rises,  and,  thrusting  the  diaphragm  inwards,  diminishes  the 
capacity  of  the  ink-holder,  and  the  ink  is  consequently  forced  up  into 
the  dipping-place,  from  which  it  can  at  any  time  be  withdrawn  by 
a  few  turns  of  the  ink-glass. 
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THB   ANGLO-SAXONS. 

The  destruction  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  the  partition 
of  Europe  among-  the  warlike  nations  of  the  North,  is  an 
event  seldom  alluded  to  by  the  Historian  but  with  lamentation 
and  abhorrence.  The  Muse  of  History,  like  the  greatest  modern 
worshipper  of  her  Epic  Sister ,  has  been  ever  commanded, 
when  she  approached  this  epoch,  «to  take  the  trumpet,  and 
blow  a  dolorous  and  jarring  blast ; »  and  for  the  most  part, 
authors,  in  describing  that  revolution  which  chauged  the  whole 
aspect  and  condition  of  the  civilized  ;vrorId,  seem  to  lack 
words  to  express  their  grief  at  the  event,  and  their  detestation 
of  its  instruments. 

« Europe, »  Xhey  say,  -was  deprived,  at  one  blow,  of  the 
blessings  of  science,  and  the  ornament  of  art  :  the  epoch  was 
one  of  darkness,  of  viplence,  and  of  blood.*  This,  however, 
seems  to  u^T  a  very  false  and  a  very  short-sighted  view  of  this 
'  great  event :  and  we  trust  that  we  shall  do  no  displeasure  to 
our  readers,  by  following  the  reasonings  of  a  few  great  writ- 
ers of  the  present  century,  who  have  found  that  this  barba- 
voL,  I.  37 
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nan  deluge,  this  judgment  sent  upon  the  sins  of  man,  this 
delivering  up  of  the  civilized  world,  like  some  fair  virgin ,  to 
the  brutal  violence  of  the  fire-ejed  barbarians  of  the  North, 
was  in  reality  a  proof  of  the  benevolence  of  that  system  which 
regulates  the  affairs  of  mankind.  It  is  but  with  a  feeble  step 
fhat  we  can  hope  to  pursue  the  path  of  these  great  and  wise 
spirits  ,  who  have  dared 

To  vindicate  the  waytf  ef  God  to  man : 

but  we  trust  to  make  it  clear  that  the  civilization  of  the  By- 
zantine Empire  has  not  been  less  exaggerated  than  the  fero- 
city of  the  invading  nations  ;  and  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  perhaps  no  event  of  equal 
importance  had  ever  an  effect  so  entirely  beneficial,  as  the  des- 
truction of  that  foul  but  colossal  fabric  which  had  too  long 
usurped  the  venerable  name  of  «the  Roman  Empire.* 

That  empire  was  a  prey  to  a  deep-seated  corruption,  which 
it  needed  no  learned  eye  to  see  was  a  symptom  of  jdissolution 
and  death  ;  like  the  body  of  the  dying  (')  Legionary  in  the 
Poet,  poison  was  in  every  vein,  and  every  pulsation  of  its 
heart  was  a  step  towards  the  grave. 

Were  the  Arts  in  such  a  condition  as  to  make  us  regret 
their  temporary  obscuration  ?  Alas,  the  tone  of  art  at  this 
epoch  exhibits  the  monstrous  exaggeration  of  the  Hindoo  sculp- 
ture, without  its  geniality ;  the  coldness  of  the  Egyptian  paint- 
ing, without  the  profound  symbolic  truths  which  often  lie 
hid  under  its  gigantic  forms. 

Was  it  the 'state  of  Science,  which  could  have  been  urged, 
to  disarm  the  vengeance  of  an  offended  Providence  ? —  That 
which  usurped  the  injured  name  of  Philosophy,  what  was  it 
but  the  subtlety,  without  the  correctness,  of  the  Stagyrite; 
the  dreamy  splendour  of  the  Platonists,  without  their  occa- 
sional good  sense  or  imagination.       • 

•  The  extravagance  of  their  writings, »  says  (*)  Gniter,  speak- 
ing of  a  school  of  charlatans  equal  to  the  pretended  philoso- 

(*)  SutiiM— Phartalia,  Lib.  III. 

(*)   II wt,   Phil<Mophi»  Ant.  cap.   IS. 


pbers  of  the  Western  Empire  in  pretension »  but  superior  to 
them  in  sophistical  acnteness ;  « liie  extravagance  of  their 
writings  was  only  equalled  by  the  infamy  of  their  lives. » 

In  the  Courty  a  feeble  and  puerile  ostentation  bad  long 
held  the  place  of  that  « Majesty,  >  which  was  the  fittest  dia- 
dem of  ancient  Rome :  the  •  Senate  and  People «  had  long 
disappeared  from  existence,  to  give  place  to  a  ceremonious 
and  profligate  court,  which  bad  nothing  splendid  about  it  but 
its  gold,  nothing  vigorous  but  its  crimes.  This  huge  and 
corrupted  carcase,  without  unity,  without  strength,  almost 
without  vitality;  agitated  alike  by  convulsion,  from  within, 
and  unceasing  shocks  and  violence  from  without ;  this  crown- 
ed phantom  of  the  past — diademed,  like  (^)  Inez  de  Castro 
on  the  day  of  her  fearful  coronation ;  but,  unlike  her,  dia- 
demed with  a  visionary  crown — was  about,  by  the  wise  coun- 
sels of  Providence,  to  be  recalled  to  vigour  and  to  life.  As 
the  physician  tells  us,  that  the  transfusion  of  healthy  blood, 
drawn  from  the  veins  in  which,  to  use  the  vivid  language 
of  our  Old  Dramatist, 

« It  .sparkles  like  a  lusty  wine  new  broached ; 

•  The  vessel  must  be  sound  from  wbich  it  issues:  (*j 

has  often  recalled  to  life  those  who  appeared  to  be  entering 
the  very  gates  of  death — even  so  did  the  deluge  which  poured 
from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North,  restore  and  rein vigorate 
Europe.  If  the  Invaders  were  fierce,  they  were  brave  :  if 
rude,  they  were  virtuous :  one  high  and  holy  principle,  the 
only  principle  which  can  found,  and  when  founded,  can  pro- 
tect, the  institutions  of  any  permanent  civilization — the  reve- 
rence for  female  chastity,  and  the  appreciation  of  female  vir- 
tues— was  not  unrecognized  among  these  simple  warriors.  In 
this  point  lies  the  weakness  of  all  ancient  systems  of  polity; 
the  plague-spot  of  all  ancient  constitutions  of  society  :  and  it 

(')  Atsassinated  hj  order  of  Alfonso  IV.  King  of  Portngal,  bcr  eorpie  exhumed  and 
crowned  by  her  hnsband  Don  Pedro,  the  aucceaaor  of  Alfonso  —  Vide  Caoioens,  Os 
Lufliadas. 

(*)  Ford,  The  Ilrokeo  Heart.  Act  V.  Sc.  111. 
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was  left  for  the  wild   forester  of  the  Hcreyniffii  Wood,   and 
the  frantic  Berserkir  of  Seandinavia,   to  teadi  this   lesson  to 

the  descendants  of  Cornelia  and  Aspasia. 

Our  ancestora,  the  Indigenous  inhabitants  of  Britain,  had  been 
affected,  in  as  great  a  degree,  perhaps,  as  any  other  nation, 
with  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good  influences  of  the  Roman 
yoke  :  luxurious  rather  than  civilized  ;  effeminate  but  not  re- 
fined, buried  in  an  apathetic  gloom,  whose^  clouds  were  only 
illumined  by  the  transient  flashes  of  bloody  feud  or  obscure 
tyranny.  Society  in  England,  at  the  period  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
invasion,  seems  to  possess  the  ferocity  of  savage  life  without 
its  dignity ;  to  be  in  the  same  condition  as  that  (at  the 
present  day)  exhibited  by  the  Polynesian  tribes  ;  and  to  have 
awaited,  in  sullea  inactivity,  the  approach  of  that  new  race 
which  was  to  diffuse  light,  and  life,  and  order,  through  its 
stagnant  and  chaotic  depths.  And  though  the  empire  obtain- 
ed by  the  Northern  strangers  was  acquired  by  injustice,  and 
too  often  maintained  by  violence  and  fraud  ;  it  is  nevertheless 
to  their  conquest  of  England  that  we  must  attribute  indirectly 
the  blessings  of  civilization,  and — yet  a  greater  boon — the  god- 
like principles  of  our  Liberty,  and  the  sublime  consolations 
of  our  Religipn. 

That,  at  the  period  of  their  exchanging  the  wild  forests  and 
mountains  of  their  ualive  country  for  the  smiling  valleys  of 
their  adopted  England,  they  were  in  a  very  advanced  state 
of  civilization,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit :  but  the  (*)  Com- 
mon Sense,  still  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind,  most  admirably  adapted  them  for  the  reception  of 
•the  simple  and  elevating  truths  of  Christianity  ;  for  the  sedu- 
lous practice  of  its  duties,  and  the  powerful  dissemination  of 
its  doctrines. 

The  intellect  of  Nations,  like  that  of  Individuals,  acquires 
strength,  delicacy,  and  flexibility,  by  degrees ;  and  Poetry, 
always  the  earliest  literature  of  a  People,  as  it  is  of  a  Child, 
exhibits,  at  an  early  era,  with  the  freshness,  also  the  artless- 
ness,  of  Infancy. 

(']   Vide  Turuer's  Hist,   of  ihc  Anglo- Saxons.     Book   IX.     paMim. 
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,  T41  Ihii  principle  Uie  early  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxona  forms 
no  exception:  it  is  of  the  most  inartificial  eonstruction,  void 
of  plan,  of  arrangemeDt,  and  of  connexion  ;  and  presents  little 
more  than  a  series  of  exclamatory  or  interjectional  expres- 
akms,  the  untntored  ntteranoe  of  rapture  or  despair. 

The  impression  to  be  conyeyed  to  his  auditors,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  bard  had  but  one  means  of  producing,  and  the  earliest 
efforts  of  his  Muse  are  but  strings  of  detached  exclamations; 
in  which  the  occasional  sublimity  of  the  thought  hardly  com* 
pensates  for,  the  uniformity  of  their  tone,  and  the  want  of 
harmony  in  their  proportions. 

The  language^  indeed,  in  which  lisped  the  infant  accents 
pi  that  noblest  literature  which  was  afterwards  to  produce  a 
Milton,  a  Bacon,  and  a  Shakspeare,  was  in  the  highest  degree 
manly,  yigorous  and  sonorous;  and  we  cannot  think  that  it  is 
only  to  our  veneration  of  a  Tongue  whose  future  destinies 
were  so  lofty,  that  the  War-Song  of  Brunanburh,  and  the  - 
luTocation  of  CaDdmon,  the  precursor  of  him  who  sang, 

uOf  Man*s  first  disobedience,  and  the  Fruit 
uOf  that  forbidden  Tree,i> 

possess  to  us  so  indescribable  a  charm. 

The  following  passage  from  the  former  of  these  works,  the 
earliest  specimen  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  -  which  is  preserved, 
will  give  a  better  idea  of  its  character  than  any  description, 
however  elaborate.  It  is  the  description  of  the  field  of  battle, 
after  a  fierce  contest  in  which  Athelstan  was  victorious  over 
the  Northmen. 


Wiges  hrsemige 

Laelan  him  behindan; 

Hra  Bryttinga, 

Salovfig  Padan, 

Thoue  swaertan  Hrsefan, 

Hyrnet  nebban;         " 

And  thone  hasu-wadan  Earn, 

/Eftan  hwit  aeses  brucan ; 

Graedigne  cuth-Heofoc, 

And  thset  grange  deor 

Wulfon  Wealde. 


The  War-Screamers 
Left  they  behind  them ; 
The  hoarse  Bittern, 
The  sallow  Toad  ; 
And  the  swart  Raven, 

With  horned  beak  ; 

The  Eagle,  dwelling  in  the    woods, 

Eating  the  white  flesh  of  men. 

The  greedy  battle-Hawk, 

And  that  grey  beast 

The  wolf  of  the  woW. 
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'  In  these  verses,  unconnected  and  rude  as  they  appear  to 
ns,  there  is  a  grim  picturesqueness,  which  brings  yiyidlj  be- 
fore our  eyes,  the'  « hoarse  screamers*  busy  at  their  horrid 
feast;  and  we  do  not,  we  trust,  violate  the  dignity  of  the 
classic  muse,  by  venturing  to  compare  the  « sallow  toad,  •  the 
•  swart  raven, »  the  grey  hawk  of  war,  eating  the  white  flesh 
of  heroes, »  with  that  savage  picture  of  a  battle-plain,  given  us 
by  the  contemporary  of  Homer,  where  the  Fates — those  tre- 
mendous phantasms  (reproduced,  we  should  observe,  in  the 
Valkyriur,  the  Choosers  of  the  Slain,  of  the  Scandinavian  My- 
thology) are  pursuing  their  task  among  the  dying  and  the  dead. 


>and  whom  they  saw, 


« Stretched  out;  or  falling,  newly -gored,  in  him 
■  They  struck  their  talons  huge.  — »(') 

In  the  infancy  of  a  nation.  Poesy  seldom  attunes  her  lyre 
but  to  the  accents  of  War — the  exultation  of  Victory  or  the 
lamentations  of  defeat  form  the  only  tones  which  give  any 
presage  of  the  rich  and  varied  harmonies  of  a  more  cultivated 
epoch.  The  Passion  of  Love  does  indeed  exist;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  conceive  a  state  of  society  so  dark  and  barbarous  as  to  be 
unillumined  by  its  « purple  light ; »  but  the  obstacles  between 
the  first  sensation  of  its  influence,  and  the  gratification  of  its 
desires,  are  so  few,  and  so  easily  removed — and  so  little  at- 
tention can  be  spared  by  the  « noble  savage*  from  the  more 
urgent  necessities  of  self-subsistence  and  self-preservation, — 
that  the  tender  fears,  the  blushing  hopes, 

«Le  speranze,  gli  afTetti, 

H  La  data  fh,  le  tenerezze,  i  primi 

M  Sgambievoli  sospiri,  i  primi  sguardi,  •  {*) 

do  not  form,  as  yet,  a  subject  of  universal  sympathy  for  the 
Man,  and  inexhaustible  interest  for  the  Poet. 

With  that  vigorous  good  sense  which  we    have    mentioned 

l')  Hesiod,  Theogony. 

(*)  MelMUiio,  DidoD«  AbbaodoDMU,  Acl.  II. 
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as  the  characteristic  of  the  Teutonic  miad,  and  which  was 
perhaps  nowhere  more  plainly  indicated  than  in  this  fact, 
Woman,  in  the  ('}  social  as  well  as  legislative  polity  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  vindicated  that  position,  her  possession  of  which 
furnishes  us  with  an  unerring  standard  by  which  to  estimate 
the  actual  or  possible  civilization  of  a  people. 

She  was  the  companion,  .the  counsellor,  and  the  friend,  of 
man:  and  that  veneration  for  the  weaker  sex  which  struck  the 
great  Roman  (^)  Historian  with  admiration  among  the  simple 
and  valiant  Germans,  was  retained  in  its  fullest  force  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons. 

That  Woman,  however,  though  venerated  and  respected, 
was  not  the  object  of  a  fantastical  adoration,  need  be  less  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  fis  than  of  satisfaction.  She  was  not 
then  under  the  influence  of  that  artificial. and  romantic  system, 
which  afterwards  removed  her,  out  of  that  intimate  and  hal- 
lowed circle  of  domestic  affections,  where  she  is  most  beau- 
tiful— 

«A  creature  not  too  bright  and  good 

•  For  human  nature's  daily  food, 

« For  joys  and  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 

« Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles; 

«A  perfect  Woman,  nobly  planned, 

mTo  warm,  to  comfort,  and  command;*  (■} 

and  rendered,  as  we  find  her  in  the  {*)  Romances,  alternately 
an  idol  tricked  out  with  a  fantastical  perfection,  and  a  play- 
thing for  the  vanity  and  sensuality  of  mankind. 

1^0 !  let  us  be  thankful  that  the  Common  Sense  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons did  not  desert  them,  even  in  their  Love : 

{*)  The  Saxon  Charters  laem  with  docameotary  proofii  that  women  were  at  unfetter^ 
ed   in   their  actions,  and  possessed  as  full  rights  over  their  property,  as  is  now  the  ease. 
(*}  Tacitus,  A gricola. 
(*)  Wordsworth.     Ihe  White  Doe  of  Rylstone. 

(*]  The  Romance  of  Tristram,  the  aMorte  Artus,»  the  « Roman  de  Ron »&c.»  prore 
that  the  artificial  system  of  chiTslry,  while  it  placed  women,  pnhlicly,  almost  in  the 
light  of  supernatural  beings,  permitted  the  most  frightful  profligacy  in  the  pritate  re- 
lations of  the  sexes. 
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wRarus  encm  ferinfe  sensufl  commntiifl  in' ilU 

and  let  the  fair  descendants  of  these  wise  and  tender  matrons 
reflect,  thart  if  the  Saxon  husbands  had  felt  for  the  other  sei 
more  of  adoration^  they  had  felt  less  of  love — of  that  love 
which  alone  is  worthy  of  the  name;  which  is  founded  upon 
confidence  and  respect. 

Bitter  and  obstinate  have  been  the  controversies  respecting 
the  history  as  well  as  the  structure  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry. 
Among  these  contested  points  was  long  the  assertion  of  Ritson, 
a  man  whose  industry  and  learning  was  only  equalled  by  his 
arrogant  and  pedantic  ferocity,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  found- 
ing his  opinion  on  the  prose  translation  of  Apollonius  of 
Tyre,  possessed  no  romances;  that  is,  narrative  pOems  of  a 
heroic  character. 

The  fallacy  of  this  opinion  *  had  been  long  suspected  by 
Turner,  the  learned,  enlightened,  and  amiable  historian  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  whose  name  shall  never  be  mentioned  by 
an  Englishman,  jnstly  proud  of  his  Teutonic  descent,  but  with 
gratitude  and  admiration;  and  was  fortunately  proved  by  the 
discovery,  in  1805,  of  the  (^)  Poem  of  Beowulf,  a  production 
indisputably  to  be  placed  no  later  than  the  iOth  Century; 
and  which  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Saxon  library, 
already  containing  the  poems  of  the  two  Caedmons,  that  of 
^  Judith,  a  most  singular  paraphrase  of  a  portion  of  the  Apo- 
crypha, the  Song  of  the  Exile,  and  some  very  remarkable 
religious  poetry.  Justice  compels  us  to  confess  that  the' style 
and  treatment  of  these  woiits  is  so  uniform  that  the  passage 
we  have  quoted  will  convey  a  very  clear  notion  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that — at 
a  period  when  the  accomplishment  of  improvising  verse,  and 
accompanying  it  by  the  music  of  the  harp,  was  so  necessary 
a  part  of  the  national  education,  that  a  lack  of  skill  arresting 

(')  Juvenal.  Sat.  XIII. 

(')  The  only  SIS.  whidi  citsls  uf  thfs  singaUr  relic  is  in  tho  Gottoniin  Librarft 
Vitelliut,  A.  15,  and  hat  been  injnred  by  the  firo  in  the  British  Mtiseum  in  t73f« 
Beowolf,  the  Hero  of  the  poem,  is  said  to  hare  fallen  in  Jutland  in  tho  year  3iO> 
Turner.     Book  IX.     Chap.  2, 
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the  instrument  in  its  circling  course,  round  the  table  of  «the 
golden  mead, »  rendered  necessary  the  interposition  of  a  mira- 
culous dream,  as  in  the  case  of  the  younger  Caedmon,  to  re^ 
lieve  his  despair,  and  to  supply  his  incapacity —  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  possessed  little  poetry  but  the  long,  and,  it  must  be 
confessed,  somewhat  wearisome  works  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded. They  had  indeed  a  great  quantity  of  lyric  or  ballad 
poetry — now  unfortunately  lost,  with  the  exception  of  the 
following  fragment  composed  by  Canute  II,  sumamed  the 
Great. 

Merie  sungen  the  muniches  binnen  Ely, 
Tba  Cnut  ching  ('j  reuther  by: 
Rowetb  Cnygbtes  noer  the  land, 
And  here  we  these  munecbes  sang.  (^) 

Merry  sang  the  monks  in  Ely, 

"When  Cnut  the  king  was  rOTf ing  by; 

Row  ye  knigbts  ,  near  the  land,  ' 

And  bear  we  these  monks' song. 

As  the  subject  of  these  verses  proves  that  he  possessed  that 
sensibility  to  what  is  beautiful  which  is  ever  the  characteris- 
tic of  the  true  poet;  and  as  their  expression  exhibits  delicacy 
and  truth,  we  should  give  their  author  no  insignificant  place 
in  our  Pantheon  of  royal  Poets. 

The  Ballads  of  Aldhelm,  as  we  learn  from  (')  history,  were 
chaunted  among  the  people  two  hundred  years  after  his  death: 
it  was  a  book  of  ballads  {*)  which  allured  Alfred  to  study — 
Alfred,  that  darling  of  England,  whose  efforts  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  country  can  no  where  be  more  fitly  alluded  to 
than  in  Russia ,  an  empire  which  owes  so  much  of  its  present 
glory  to  a  kindred  spirit :  to  him  who  was  the  Alfred  of  this 
father-land,  as  Alfred  was  the  Peter  of  our  own.     With  respect 

(']  Thid  vord  is  still  rctaineil   in  iho  German    arudernn    to  rov ;    «tid  in  the  En- 
glish word  «  rudder. » 

(')  Hist.  £Ueu.~3  Gale,  505. 
(*]  Alfred,  Manual. 
(*j  Aaaer. 

VOL.  1.  38 
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to  the  (')  yersiflcation  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  many  very  con- 
tradictory theories  have  been  advanced  :  some  writers  maintain- 
ing that  the  character  of  verse  was  produced  by  initial  allite- 
ration, others  by  rhyme,  and  some  by  an  accentual  arrange- 
ment of  syllabes.  It  is,  however,  diflScult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
detect  a  universal  prevalence  of  any  one  of  these  methods  :  and 
it  will  be  safer  to  assert  that,  though  these  means  were  occa- 
sionally, they  were  not  necessarily  employed  :  and  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry  is  distinguished  from  prose,  1st:  by  a  greater 
pomp  and  elevation  of  diction  ;  2nd:  by  the  omission  of  the 
connecting  or  explanatory  parts  of  speech  ;  and  3rd:  by  a  most 
persevering  use  of  that  method  so  remarkable  in  all  primitive 
poetry,  a  method  to  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  owe  so  much 
of  their  sublimity,  the  frequent  use  of  repetition  and  hyper- 
bole 

The  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  is  important  to  remark, 
must  be  divided  into  two  great  and  distinct  classes,  the  Ver- 
nacular, and  the  Latin  poetry  : 

In  the  former  we  trace,  with  increasing  pride,  the  {Progress 
of  a  language,  which,  whether  from  fortunate  constitution,  or 
from  the  unequalled  number  of  great  men  who  have  cultiva- 
ted it,  is  the  richest,  the  most  philosophical,  the  most  flex- 
ible, and  the  most  manly,  in  the  world  :  in  the  latter,  we 
find  no  reason  to  blush  for  the  inferiority  of  our  ancestors; 
at  a  period,  Vhen,  it  must  he  confessed,  no  glory  could  be 
carried  off  from  a  contest  with  the  laureates  of  the  time; 
when  Monks  were  striking  with  rash  hand  the  lyre  of  Virgil, 
of  Flaccus,  and  of  Catullus. 

"  The  monstrous  idea  of  making  Latin  verses  rhyme  was  one 
of  the  fantastical  barbarisms  of  this  age — and  the  versifiers  of 
the  cloister,  with  a  Latinity  as  crabbed  as  their  dialectics, 
attempted  to  deck  the  virgin  Muse  of  Mantua  in  the  tinsel 
trappings  and  jingling  bells  plundered  from  the  Missal  and  the 
Antiphony. 

(']  Bede  dfGnos  rhytlimiin,  as  aa  modulated  compoiitron  of  words,  not  according  to 
the  laws  of  metre;  but  adapted  in  the  number  of  its  sjllables  to  the  jadgmeat  of  the 
^4fy  M  ar«  the  verses  of  our  vulgar  (or  native)  poets. »  Op.    Vol.   I.   p.  57. 
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The  employ meut  of  (*)  rhyme  may  possibly  be  traced  to  the 
method  of  chaunting  the  Psalms  and  other  parts  of  the  Church 
Ritual,  in  alternate  strains  —  a  mode  of  uniting  music  and 
yerse  which  is  a  relic,  it  should  be  i'emarked,  of  the  ancient 
Tragic  Declamation  of  the  Greek  Theatre  :  a  custom  obvious- 
ly of  very  high  antiquity,  and  the  only  part  of  our  modern 
music  in  which  remain  any  traces  of  the ^classic  Art. 

Of  the  philosophical  and  scientific  literature  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  very  large  treasures  remain.  The  treatises  of  Aid- 
hplm,  of  Bede,  of  Alfred,  of  Alcuin,  by  the  extent  and  ra- 
tionality of  their  views,  by  their  occajsional  happiness  of  ex- 
pression, and  by  a  singular  warmth  and  apostolic  earnestness 
in  the  inculculation  of  moral  and  religious  precepts,  give  us 
ample  proof  that  it  is  of  no  late  day  that  England  has  assumed 
her  commanding  position  in  the  world  of  intellect :  that  Pro- 
vidence never  permits  the  blessings  it  confers  to  be  confined 
to  the  age  or  country  to  which  they  were  vouchsafed  ;  and 
that,  to  conclude  these  pages  with  the  magnificent  language  of 
Milton— 

«•  .  .  .  ^ The  benefit  and  good  of  their  roagnanimous 

» example  spread  far  beyond  the   banks  of  Tweed,  and  the  Norman 
u  Isles.     It  would  not  be  the  Grst  or  second  time  since  our    Ancient 

•  Druids,— by  whom   this  Island  was  the  Cathedral  of  Philosophy  to 

•  France,    left  off    their  pagan   rites— that   England   hath   had  this 

•  honour  vouchsafed  from   Heaven,  to  give  out    Reformation    to  the 
•World.    Who  was  it,  but  the  Northumbrian  Willibrode,  and  Winifred 

•  of  Devon,  with  iheir  followers,  were  the  first  Apostles  in  Germany? 

•  Who  but  Alcuin  and  Wickliffe,  our  countrymen,  opened  the  eyes 

•  of  Europe,  the  one  in  Arts,  the  other  in  Religion?     Let  not  England 

•  FORGET   HEA   PRECEDENCE,   OF  TEACHING   NATIONS  HOW  TO    LIVE.*    [*) 

(*)  Tarner  traces  ihe  use  of  rhyme  to  the  IVth  Century;   ride    Book  IX.    Ctp.  V. 
where  the  reader  will  Gnd  this  curious  subject  admirably  treated. 

[*}  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  ad  fin. 
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STORY  OF  AZBEAZ, 


THE  SHOEMAKER  KING.  (•) 


There  was  once  a  small  kingdom  in  the  very  distant  parts 
of  Tartar  J  bordering  upon  China,  of  which,  perhaps,  few 
traces  would  he  found  at  this  present  day.,  its  capital  city 
being  situated  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  arid  mountains.  It 
was  goTcrned  by  a  very  tyrannical  King,  an  usurper  of  the 
throne,  who,  upon  the  most  trivial  occasions,  made  it  his 
pleasure  to  exercise  great  acts  of  sererity  in  ruling  over  his 
subjects,  and  although  he  was  in  consequence  much  execrated, 
yet  also  he  was  much  feared.  Many  stories  are  related  con- 
cerning this  King,  his  capital  city,  and  the  sirrrounding  coun- 
try and  mountains,  all  tending  to  prove  that  they  were  sub- 
^  jeet  to  certain  agencies,  which,  not  being  accounted  for  by 
natural  causes,  were  looked  upon  as  supernatural,  and  there- 
fore the  inhabitants  lived  in  a  state  of  mind  always  ready  to 
receive  and  believe  any  tales,  however  marvellous. 

In  the  city  lived  two  brothers,  men  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
life,  one  of  whom  was  the  cause  of  a  great  convulsion  in  the 
kingdom.  The  eldest  as  he'  grew  up  was  commonly  called 
Sakalchok,  or    Muchbeard,  and  the  second  Azbeaz,    or  -little 

and  white, »  both    designations  being  derived  from  their  res- 

t 

('}  Mr.  Morier  is  so  fvTourably  Inovn  in  Russia,  as  the  author  of  IlajjiBaba,  a  ro- 
mance which  has  perhaps,  moro  than  any  othcfy  contributed  to  make  Europe  acquain- 
ted vith  the  manners  and  character  of  the  Persian  nation,  that  the  Readers  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Review  vsill  be  vrntificd  by  the  a^ove  extract  from  a  new  work  of 
this  popular  writer,  entitled  ^the  «Mirza.)) 

The  author,  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  ffVir<a»,  a  distinguished  perso- 
nage at  the  Court  of  Ispahan,  filling  the;  oflicc  of  Story-teller  to  his  Highness  ihe 
Shah,  pays  a  number  of  visits  to  this  professional  noveliist;  \i-ho  entertains  him  witli 
a  rehearsal  of  (he  (ales  destined  for  the  sublime  ear.  The  work  therefore  has  much 
of  (he  charac(er  of  the  «Thousand  and  One  Nights;»  and  (he  SSory  ve  have  extracted 
ia  one  of  the  best   in  the  volume. 
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pectiYe  beardfly  for  that  oharacteiistic  of  Che  face  being 
uanally  ^anty  in  Tartary,  men  were  subject  to  many  remarks 
wheneyer  there  was  a  variety. 

The  elder  brother  being  gifted  with  much  beard,  and  such 
a  gift  being  greatly  prized,  became  very  arrogant,  gave  him- 
self great  airs,  despised  others,  and  was  particulariy  hard  upon 
his  younger  brother,  who  having  but  a  small  quantity  of  that 
append^e,  and  that  so  white  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible, 
was  lookM  down  upon. 

The  elder  brother  enjoyed  a  higher  walk  of  life  than  the 
younger,  a  circumstance  which  greatly  excited  his  pride;  for 
he  was  a  jeweller  and  goldsmith,  whilst  the  other  was  only  a 
shoemaker.  In  person  too  they  were  so  diflTerent,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  make  people  believe  them  to  be  brothers.  Sakal* 
ehok  was  a  tall  well*-grown  man,  with  a  c6mmanding  face, 
and  one  who  walked,  talked,  sat,  and  conducted  himself  with 
the  airs  of  a  man  of  importance,  whilst  Azbeaz  was  peculiarly 
iUrfavoured  and  deficient  in  beauty.  His  principal  deformity 
consisted  in  the  singular  distribution  of  the  features  of  his 
face  ;  his  mouth  was  kept  constantly  open  by  the  projection 
of  his  upper  teeth,  which  were,  so  disposed  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  mood  of  his  mind,  he  always  appeared  to  be 
laughing,  and  his  eyes  being  sharp,  their  lively  expression 
confirmed  the  beholder  in  the  supposition  that  he  was  always 
indulging  in  that  exercise.  This  peculiarity  had  been  the 
means  of  procuring  him  many  advantages  in  life,  as  well  as 
many  of  its  miseries,  for  by  this  laughing  face,  the  emblem 
of  good  humour,  he  acquired  a  corresponding  reputation, 
whilst  it  also  iiivolved  him  in  many  a  scrape,  being  frequently 
accused  of  laughing  out  of  season.  In  addition,  he  was  deform- 
ed by  a  curvature  of  the  spine,  short  crooked  legs,  and  an  enor- 
mous circumference  of  hips.  Thus  equipped,  Azbeaz  apparently 
started  in  life  with  much  greater  disadvantages  than  his  bro- 
ther, but  the  excellence  of  his  temper  and  disposition  rendered 
him,  in  truth,  a  happier  man :  he  was  humble,  always  ready 
t»  oblige,  and  prone  to  generosity,  whilst  Sakalchok  lived  in 
the  persuasion  that  all  mankind,  and  his  brother  in  particular, 
were  bound  to  acknowledge  his  superiority,  and  to  bend  to  his 
decisions. 
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Sakalchok  occupied  one  of  the  most  respectable  jewellen' 
shops  in  the  goldsmiths'  bazaar^  where  he  kept  several  appren- 
tices at  work;. whilst  his  dwelling-house,  which  was  full  of 
luxury  within,  although*^it  presented  but  a  mean  appearance 
without,  was  situated  in. a  handsome  quarter  of  the  citj. 

Azbeaz's  shop  stood  -Bi  the  meeting  of  four  streets  in  the 
great  bazaar,  called  Chahar  Sun,  and  there  he  worked  alone 
at  his  trade  with  his  own  hands,  for  his  dignity  among  shoe- 
makers was  scarcely  above  that  of  cobbler,  whilst  his  dwel- 
ling-house lay  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town^  and  consisted  of 
a  few  mud-built  rooms,  enclosed  within  a  sorry  wall  which 
encircled  a  small  court-yard.  Azbeaz  was,  in  truth,  a  merrj 
fellow  at  heart,  although  he  had  much  to  complain  of  in  the 
conduct  of  his  brother,  who,  although  he  took  no  notice  of 
him  in  the  world,  was  glad  to  get  his  shoes  made  by  one 
whom  he  never  deigned  to  pay. 

The  progress  of  the  elder  brother  through  life  had  been 
.  one  of  unchecked  prosperity —  from  small  beginnings  he  gra- 
dually had  enriched  himself,  having  made  capital  hits  in  the 
purchase  of  precious  stones  —  was  celebrated  for  his  taste  in 
setting  them,  and  could  design  and  chase  flowers  on  gold  and 
silver  in  a  manner  unrivalled  by  other  artists  ;  so  great  was 
his  fame,  that  he  was  now  bidding  fair  to  become  the  court 
jeweller. 

Azbeaz,  on  the  contrary,  had  endured  many  vicissitudes, 
which  had  been  the  means  of  forming  his  character  into  that 
habitual  resignation  prescribed  by  his  law — many  of  his  mis- 
haps had  arisen  from  the  cast  of  his  face,  for  even  during 
his  boyhood  he  had  received  many  an  unmerited  beating  for 
supposed  laughter. 

His  father,  who  was  a  tanner,  insisted  upon  his  becoming 
a  shoemaker,  in  order  that  he  might  thus  create  a  purchaser 
for  his  leather,  although  Azbeaz  himself  had  a  turn  for  letters, 
and  longed  to  be  a  mollah. 

He  had  once  been  nearly  put  to  death  for  being  supposed 
to  laugh  when  the  people  had  received  orders  to  mourn  for 
the  King's  death,  and  at  a  funeral  ceremony,  where  he  had 
been  invited  to  do  honour  to  the  dead  by  a  sad  countenance, 
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his  obstinate  muscles  were  so  obnoxious,  that  he  was  turned 
out  of  the  house  as  a  pestilmt  fellow.  His  reputatiop  for 
good*nature  was  the  cause  of  much  misfortune,  for  his  cre- 
ditors were  always  backward  in  their  payments,  whilst  those 
to  whom  he  was  a  debtor  had  no  compunction  in  urging  their 
demands.  In  short,  he  scarcely  ever  passed  a  day  without 
feeling  the  inconvenience  of  his  face  and  disposition. 

His  brother  had  long  been  married,  a  state  to  which  Azbeaz 
also  aspired,  but  without  success.  Although  his  back  was 
crooked,  yet  nature  endowed  him  with  a  tender  hearty  and, 
moreover,  with  a  great  admiration  for  beauty.  By  chance, 
he  once  had  the  satisfaction  to  obtain  sight  of  the  face  of  a 
neighbour's  niece,  a  most  beautiful  maiden  of  sixteen,  and 
from  that  moment  he  determined  to  leave  no  stone  unturned 
until  he  obtained  possession  of  her  hand. 

Without  apprehension  concerning  his  own  looks,  he  im- 
mediately assumed  all  the  airs  of  a  lover.  He  endeavoured 
to  coax  his  grin  into  a  look  of  despondency,  he  made  verses, 
and  even  went  the  the  length  of  cutting  and  maiming  his  body, 
before  the  windows  of  his  adored,  in  order  to  attract  her  at- 
tention. But  what  he  most  required,  and  which  he  knew 
would  soften  the  hearts  of  her  relatives,  was  money  ;  with 
that  he  hoped  to  dispel  every  diflSculty ;  for  having  discovered 
that  his  first  overtures  were  unsuccessful,  he  began  to  suspect 
that  a  crooked  spine  and  an  ugly  face  might  prevent  the  in- 
trusion of  love  into  a  maiden's  breast,  and  therefore  concluded 
that,  perhaps,  it  might  be  softened  by  the  lure  of  gold  and 
the  fascination  of  finery. 

Azbeaz  was  poor,  although  had  he  regularly  received  the 
fruits  of  his  industry,  he  would  have  been  above  want.  One 
of  his  principal  debtors  was  his  brother  ;  to  him,  therefore, 
he  determined  to  apply,  stating  the  object  of  his  application, 
and  moreover,  considering  the  exigency  of  the  case,  )ie  hoped 
that  he  might  induce  him  to  advance  the  loan  of  an  additional 
sum ,  which  he  would  faithfully  promise  to^  discharge  in 
shoes. 

When  he  had  made  known  his  demand,  and  the  reason 
thereof,  his  brother  broke  out  into  a  taunting  laugh,  and  ex- 
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claimed  :  « Praise  be.  to    Allah,   the  world   is  turning   upside 
down ;  Azbeaz  in  going  to  married. » 

« And  why  should  he  not  ? »  said  Azbeaz  ;  « is  he  not  a  man 
like  the  rest  of  God's  creation?  are  maidens  and  wives  niBie 
for  others,  and  is  he  not  to  have  one  also  ? » 

nI  am  not  aware  he  is  counted  amongst  men, »  answered 
Sakalchok  with  renewed  contempt.  «Has  he  not  a  hump?  Has 
be  not  the  face  <^f  a  monkey  ?  Has  he  not  the  soul  of  an 
inferior  animal  ?     Is  he  then  to  be  placed  among  men  ?  • 

« And  you  are  a  brother  who  say  all  this ! »  retorted  Azbeaz 
with  a  mortified  and  dejected  countenance  ;  « we  came  from 
the  same  mother,  and  were  nourished  by  the  same  breasts,  and, 
if  so,  are  you  to  be  counted  among  men  ? » 

N  Man ! »  exclaimed  Sakalchok,  « come  you  here  to  insult 
my  beard?" 

« I  am  come  here, »  said  Azbeaz  with  more  spirit  than  he 
was  wont  to  speak  to  his  brother,  «I  am  come  here  to  seek 
my  own — pay  me  what  you  owe  me — if  you  refuse  to  help 
me  in  securing  my  happiness  in  a  wife,  I  pray  you  give  me 
that  which  you  cannot  withhold  -~  I  am  in  want  of  my 
money  and  must  have  it. » 

<iMust!  must,  indeed!"  exclaimed  the  arrogant  Sakalchok  ; 
•  a  miserable  cobbler  use  such  a  word  to  the  King's  jeweller; 
we  ^hall  see  where  must  is !  Get  you  gone — ^say  nothing  more 
-—get  you  gone — must,  indeed  !  i> 

« I  demand  my  money, »  said  Azbeaz  with  still  more  spirit; 
«I  am  a  poor  cobbler  and  you  a  lich  jeweller,  still  greater  is 
the  necessity  that  you  should  pay  me— let  alone  the  claims 
of  a  brother. » 

«I  have.no  money  for  such  as  you,"  said  Sakalchok,  «if 
you  have  made  shoes  for  me,  great  has  been  the  honour  con- 
ferred upon  you. » 

Azbeaz  could  not  look  grave  if  he  wished  it;  his  laughing 
mouth  prevented  that ;  but  on  this  occasion,  hurt  as  be  wal 
by  his  brother's  conduct,  particularly  as  it  checked  his  love, 
he  gathered  himself  up  into  an  attitude^  which  would  have 
been  one  of  dignity  had  it  been  adopted  by  a  well-made  per- 
son, and  lifting  up  his  hand  said  : 
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'  « WfaAtever  I  am,  God  made  me,  and  deformitj  is  no  faalt 
of  mine,  and  you  can  no  more  prevent  yourself  being  my 
brother  than  I  can  being  yours — but  from  this  hour  I  dissolve 
the  bonds  of  our  relationship,  and  I  treat  you  as  one  possess- 
tog  no  tie  upon  me.  If  there  be  justicie  to  be  had  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  Azbeaz  will  seek  it. » 

Upon  which  he  flung  himself  out  of  the  room,  whilst  his 
ears  caught  the  sound  of  his  brother's  laugh  of  contempt,  fol* 
lowed  up  by  a  shout  of  defiance. 

It  was  some  days  after  this  disappointment  before  Azbeaz 
could  hold  up  his  head,  but  the  ardour  of  his  love  was  so 
great  that  he  could  not  restrain  himself  froni  doing  something. 
Accordingly  he  got  acquainted  with  an  old  confidential  slave 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  maiden  he  adored  ;  and ,  in 
consequence  of  the  questions  which  he  put  to  her,  having 
learned  isome  particulars  favourable  to  his  passion,  he  dieter- 
mined  to  take  some  ^teps  towards  furthering  his  suit'. 

,  The  slave  informed  him  that  iYie  mother  was  anxious  for 
her  daughter's  marriage — (hat  her  father  being  dead ,  she  was 
under  the  guardianship  of  her  uncles  —  that  the  girl  herself 
was  not  disinclined  to  marry,  and  that  she  did  not  know  of 
her  being  promised  to  any  one.  With  these  facts  before  him, 
the  enslaved  Azbeaz  determined  to  press  his  suit  with  thd 
Bi6lher;  he  bec9me  acquainted  with  her,  invited  her  to  his 
shop,  softened  her  heart  by  presenting  her  with  shoes,  offered 
frutt  and  sweetmeats  ;  in  short,  he  played  his  cards  so  well, 
that  he  at  length  was  emboldened  to  state  his  pretensions. 
The  mother  heard  his  proposals  with  delight — for  what  mother 
was  ever  displeased  on  such  an  occasion  ?***and  recommended 
him  to  see  the  elder  uncle,  with  a  request  that  he  would  «all 
a    meeting   of   the    family,  before   whom  he    would   lay  his 

To  all  this  Azbeaz  with  joy  readily  assented.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  mother  instigated  her  brother-in-law  to  go  to  Sakal- 
chok,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  to  enquire  what 
might  be  the  circumstances  of  Azbeaz,  with  a  view  to  fur- 
thering the  marriage  of  her  daughter. 

When  Sakaldiok  received  this  application,  the  whole  malig- 
VOL.  I.  39 
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aity  of  his  humour  burst  forth  ;  he  branded- his  hrodier  with 
unjust  appellations,  laughed  aloud  at  his  pretensions  as  a  swain, 
asserted  that  he  had  not  ready  cash  enough  to  settle  even  the 
smallest  dower  upon  a  wife<  and  strongly  urged  the  mother 
Af  the  maiden,  and  her  uncles,  of  whom  she  had  sereral,  not 
to  give  their  consent  to  Azbeaz's  proposals.  The  words  of 
Sakalchok  were  words  of  no  mean  personage,  for  he  was 
now  the  King's  principal  jeweller  and  goldsmith ,  and  conse- 
quently they'  were  heeded  with  considerable  respect.  The 
uncles  avowed  themselves  disgusted  at  Azheaz's  impertinence 
in  venturing  to  make  a  proposal,  and,  espousing  the  opinion 
expressed  by  his  brother,  they  determined  to*  give  him  a  pieee 
of  their  minds  on  the  subject. 

I  Azbeaz  waited  with  impatience  for  the  meeting.  At  length 
the  morning  came,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  eldest 
uncle  with  a  beating  heart.  The  fether  of  the  maiden  had 
been  the  youngest  of  six  brothers^  and  died  an  oldish  man, 
eotasequ^ntly  there  were  five  old  men  collected  to  receive 
AzbeoK.  When  they  were  all  seated,  he  opened  his  case  by 
Stating  his  desire  to  passess  the  daughter  of  his  former  neigh*- 
hour  as  ,a  wife,  honestly  avowed  that  he  was  not  rich,  but 
pleiided  that  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  a  good  set  of  ciis*< 
tomers,  and  appealed  to  all  those  who  knew  him,  whether  he 
was  not  capable  Of .  maintaining  a  wife  in  comfort,  by  the 
industry  of  his  hands,  and  the  temperance  of  his  habits. 

The  yotingest  un<ile  answered  this  speech  by.  a  sneer ;  « and 
so,  N  said  he,  « you,  a  poor  shoemaker,  ugly^  with  the  face  of 
a  monkey,  with  a  curved  back,  without  gbbdd  and  chattels, 
or  property  of  any  kind,  you  venture  to  seek  our  niece  in 
marriage,  she  who  has  beauty  enough  to  wed  a  khan— »a  bey 
— or  even  a  king's  jeweller.  Are  y6u  mad  en6ttgh  to  come 
laughing  at  our  beards  in  this  manner  ? » 

«Mad  indeed!*  exclaimed  the  nelt  youngest  undo ;  fin 
what  part  of  your  understanding  did  you  find  that  men  were 
such  foob  as  to  be  taken  in  by  a  deformed  cobbler  ?  n 

«A  deformed  cobbler,  did  you  say,  n  continued  the  third  un* 
cle,  «if  that  were  all,  there  is  no  harm  done ;  but  what  did 
the  king's  jeweller,  your   own  brother,  say  ?  iwhy,  thai  you 
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were  as  insolent  as  you  were  ugly,  and  went  about  insisting 
'  for  money  as  if  you  were  the  King. » 

« Money,  did  you  say  ? »  exclaimed  the  oldest  uncle  but  one;) 
iiwhat  money  can  a  cobbler. eyer  make,  sufficient  to  suppoit 
a  comely  creature  like  our  niece,  who  might  aspire  to  marry 
a  vizier's  son. » 

« A  vizier's  son !  what  say  you  ? »  said  the  eldest  uncle;  « is 
die  not  fit  to  be  placed  in  the  King's  harem  ?  (hen,  where- 
fore ariB  we  wasting  our  time  in  talking  to  a  poor  shoemalker, 
and  listening  to  his  insane  proposals ;  let  him  think  himself 
well  off  if  we  do  not  take  him  by  the  waistband,  and  throw 
him  into  the  street  for  his  impertinence. » 

Azbeaz,  during  the  five  speeches  with  which  he  bad  been 
regaled,  sat  boiling  with  rage  and  indignation,  although  his 
face  was  true  to  its  old  laugh.  When  he  had  heard  them 
out,  he  slowly  arose,  and  as  he  walked  out  of  the  room  he 
said,  «the  day  will  come,  old  gentlemen,  when  you  will  cry 

The  five  old  men  lifted  up  their  voices  and  hooted  him  out 
of  the  house,  and  when  they  had  sufficiently  applauded  each 
other  for  their  spirited  conduct,  dispersed  to  their  respective 
homes. 

Azbeaz,  dispirited,  abashed,  and  enraged,  returned  |to  his 
stall,  and  endeavoured  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  his  mind  by 
0€3cupying  himself  with  his  work.  .He  determined  to  make 
more  shoes  than  ever  he  had  made  before;  for  as  the  history 
of  his  unfortunate  love  had  ^ot  abroad,  he  proposed,  by  as- 
siduity to  busineA,  to  keep  himself  out  of  the  way  of  the 
scomers  and  deriders,  who  would  not  fail  to  assail  him. 

It  has  been  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  history,  that  the 
city  of  which  Azbeaz  was  an  inhabitant,  not  only  was  gover»< 
ed  by  a  tyrannical  King,  but  also  was  subject  to  certain  agen» 
cies  which,  not  being  accounted  for  by  natural  means,  were 
looked  upon  as  supernatural.  The  state  of  the  case  is  as.foK 
lows;  in: the  centre  of  the  royal  palace  a  tall  and  ancient 
tower  reared  its  head,  one  side  of  which  was  contemplated 
with. pleasure,  the  other  with  awe  and  apprehension.  On  the 
dde  towards  the  plain  was  suspended  a  large  gong,    made  of 
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liaugh  whether  he  would  or  no,  his  feef  were  beaten  iafo  one 
great  and  cruel  wound.  The  King's  wrath  being  appeased  bj 
seeing  one  in  a  more  deplorable  plight  than  himself,  proceed* 
ed  to  pray  at  the  mosque,  leaving  his  victim  on  Uie  ground 
scarcely  able  to  crawl,  and- half  dead  from  excess  of  pain.  No 
one  would  venture  to  approach  and  help  him;  still  in' his 
pain  his  obstinate  mouth  would  look  as  if  he  were  pleased, 
and  thus,  whilst  he  repressed  pitv,  he  felt  more  than  ever 
the  entire  desolation  of  his  fate.  Those  who  knew  him  passed 
by  on  the  other  side  wagging  their  heads;  those  who  had 
enjoyed  his  jokes,  or  had  partaken  of  such  hospitality  as  be 
could  afford,  afraid  of  incurring  the  King's  wrath,  kept  aloof 
and  said  nothing.  ^ 

There  was  only  one,  a  youth  belonging  to  the  King's  body- 
guard, who,  late  in  attending  his  duty,  was  riding  by  ia 
haste  to  join  the  royal  cortege,  when  he  peroeived  the  wretch* 
ed  Azbeaz  stretched  out.  on  the  side  of  the  road  writhing 
with  pain.  Impelled  by  no  other  motive  than  feelings  of  pity 
for  the  sufferings  of  a  fellow-creature,  he  straightway  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse,  and  with  soothing  words,  heedless  of 
all  consequences,  helped  him  to  crawl  to  his  shop,  and  hav- 
ing procured  relief  to  his  mangled  feet,  he  remounted  and 
pursued  his  course,  promising  to  return  again.  Such  conduct 
could  not  fail  exciting  the  approbation  of  all  who  witnessed 
the  act,  and,  as  he  rode  off,  he  heard  the  consolatory  words 
barikallali  and  masludlah  frequently  repeated ;  but  he  did  not 
remark  the  scowling  eye  of  one  dark  and  malignant  man,  who, 
with  the  heart  of  a  demon,  had  marked  him  down  for  pu- 
nishment, and  it  was  not  long  ere  returning  to  his  quarters 
that  he  was  seized  by  the  King's  orders,  and  thrown  into 
confinement,  for  having  thus  publicly  brought  into  contempt 
the  royal  ordinance.  .It  need  not  be  said,  after  this,  that  Az- 
beaz in  vain  expected  the  re-appearance  of  bis  benefactor; 
but,  in  spite  of  want  of  assistance,  his  wounds  healed,  and 
before  many  days  had  elapsed  he  was  again  seen  at  his  st^ll. 

As  he  sat  hard  at  work  on  his  bench,  his  eye  was  frequently 
directed  towards  the  stepping-stone  which  had  been  the  cause 
of  his  late  misfortune.     It  had  nearly    served  him  the  same 
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tFid(  severaL  tuttes  before,  for  oftentimes  whan  people  stumb* 
led  OTor  it  and  observed  bis  extraordinary  face  Hear  at  band, 
Ibey  invariably  laid  tbeir  mishap  to  bis  evil  eye.  Suddenly 
a  tbought  struck  him ;  t  never  shall  thai  accursed  stone  be 
the  eause  of  a  similar  misfortune  again, »  be  said  to  himself: 
« if  I  am  wliat  I  mean  to  be,  I  will  not  rest  until  it  be  re- 
moved, and  by  Allah, »  he  continued,  musing,  « I  will  remove 
it  myself.  Oh  that  I  could  see  that  noble  youth  again  who 
came  to  ray  assistance,  I  am  sure  he  would  help  me. » 

After  mudi  thought,  he  at  length  determined  to  do  the 
work  himself.  The  bazaars  being  locked  up  at  night  and  de- 
livered over  to.  the  care  of  walcbmen,  who  keep  watch  on 
the  roof,  Azbeas  settled  in  his  mind  that,  instead  of  leaving 
his  stall  at  sunset,  he  would  merely  appear  to  shnt  it  as 
usual,  but  remain  within,  when,  being  supplied  with  a  mat- 
tock, a  spade,  and  a  light,  he  hoped  to  transpose  the  obnox** 
ious  stone  unseen.  Accordingly,  having  procured  the  necest 
sary  implements,  at  nightfall  as  usual  he  closed  his  stall,  but 
managed  unnoticed  to  ronain  within. 

At  the  proper  time,  the  bazaars  being  closed  and  the  watch- 
men placed ,  he  made  preparations  to  commence  his>  task.  A 
dead .  sttilncss  reigned  throughout  the  vast  building,  and  Ai^ 
beaz,  although  employed  in  performing  a  task  apparently  of 
no  great  importance,  felt  as  if  he  were  about  to  engage* in 
something  criminal.  He  waited  until  an  advanced  hour,  whe» 
ke  knew  the  watchmen  were  least  likely  to  be  awake,  ^nd 
thm  fell  to  with  his  mattock  and  spade.  The  delinquent 
stone  was  the  most  prominent  of  the  four,  and  firmly  planted 
in  the  ground. 

N  Allah  send  thee  misfortunes !  •  said  he,  as  he  stnick  the 
first  blow. 

He* worked  with  mnch  ardour  until  the  perspiration  fairly 
burst  from  his  brow,  but,  to  bis  dismay,  he  found  the  stone 
deeply  embedded  in  the  ground,  and  adhering  with  more  per- 
tinacity than  he  expected.  At  length,  he  came  to  its  base, 
and  then  he  redoubled  bis  activity,  for  be  thought  he  per- 
ceived something  more  than  earth — in  fact  he  observed  a  shin-- 
in^  substance— a  few  more   blows  of  his  mattock  brought  to 
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light  a  small  iron  door  urith  a  handle  affixed  to  it.  Gvriority 
now  impelled  him,  but,  ere  he  ventured  to  lift  up  the  door, 
he  suddenly  arrested  himself  with  this  quMion — Should  it  be 
a  treasure,  what  am  I  to  do?^-Shall  I  fly  or  proceed  ^****He 
could  check  himself  no .  longer,  hut  at  once  opening  the  door, 
which  creaked  from  rust,  instead  of  a  golden  treasure,  he 
merely  discovered  a  large  key.  Having  taken  it  into  his 
hand,  by  the  light  of  the  lantern  he  discerned  written  dia*^ 
racters  upon  it,  which  with""  much  difficulty  he  decyphered 
(for  Azl^eaz  was  a  good  scholar),  and  fouiid  them  to  say, 
•  Follow  -me. » 

« How  is  this  ?  N  said,  he  ;  «  follow  a  key — what  can  it  mean?  « 
Holding  it  in  his  hand,  *  to  his  surprise  he  felt  itcommv^i 
nicate  a  pressing  forward  movement  to  him,  as  if  some  one 
were  inviting  him  to  proceed  in  a  particular  direction.  Ha 
placed  in  on  the  ground,  as  a  thing  that  might  he  alive;  but 
there  it  lay  inert — taking  it  up  again,  the  same  impellikig  mo* 
tion  was  felt,  and  he  remained  utteriy  astonidied.-  He  kept 
repeating  to  himself  the  words  « follow  me, »  until  he  was 
weary  of  conjecture.  At  length,  he  bethought  himself  of  pHro- 
oeeding  .a  few  steps  in  the  direction  to  which  it  pressed  for^ 
wdtd,  and  true  enough  as  he  walked  the  pressure  increased. 
Bis  surprise  was  now  overwhelming. 

« Allah !  what  shall  1  do? »  he  exclaimed  ever  and  anon, 
quite  uncertain  what  course  to  pursue. 
'  The  time  passed  in  incertitude  and  conjecture  had  earned 
him  on  unawares,  till  he  perceived  the  dawn  of  day  .peeping 
through  the  apertures  in  the  roOf  of  the  ibaeaar.  He  then 
fell  to  again  to  replace  the  stone  in  its  former  state,. fo^  he 
haid  not  time  to  giveit  a  positi<]ln,  when  he  heard  the  watchman 
opening  the  gates.  In  this  dilemma,  he  took  up  the  .key,  and, 
leaving  his  work  unfinished,  followed  the  impulse,  until,  hav- 
ing quitted  the  bazaar,  he  proceeded  towards  the  gate  of  the 
city,  which  was  at  hand,  and  which  also  was  opened  at  the 
same  time  as  the  bazaar,  and  once  having  passed  thi^ugh  it, 
he  found  himself  in  the  plain,  with  his  face  towards  the 
mountains.  It  was  then  that  the  pressure  of  the  key  became 
SdOfltt  strongly  manifest,  and,  indeed,    it  might  be  said  to  be 
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80  urgent  tlut  it  would  not  allow  htm  to  ddaj.  He  found 
hinuelf  making  his  way  across  the  plain  in  a  manner  most 
miraculous.  Nothing  stopped  him.  He  went  over  every  im- 
pedimmt  with  an  ease  that  astonished  him ;  his  legs  seemed 
lo  have  acquired  new  life,  his  lungs  played  with  renewed 
freedom  in  his  hreast.  He  seemed  to  be  running  a  race,  and 
bounded  over  hedge  and  ditch,  rock*  and  thicket,  with  the 
agility  of  an  antelope.  In  his  course  Azbeaz  possessed  just 
enough  wit  to  ask  himself  this  question,  ■  Is  this  me?  « He  found 
himself  approaching  the  mountain  with  fearful  Telocity,  and 
then  this  apprehension  shot  across  his  mind, « When  I  get  to  - 
its  base  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  cannot  leap  over  a  mountain !  • 
But  erery  step  conducted  him  nearer  ;  the  key  carried  him  on 
with  a  swiftness  that  took  away'  his  breath  and  almost  lifted 
kirn  off  his  legs.  At  length  he  perceived  a  break  on  the  sui^ 
face  #f  a  dark  mass  of  metallic-looking  rock,  and  immediately 
round  a  projection  he  saw  an  immense  door  imbedded  in  the 
stratum,  and  also,  what  he  soon  ascertained  to  be  the  tenni- 
tion  of  his  miraculous  journey,  a  key-hole.  He  then  without 
apprehension  pressed  forwards,  and,  ere  another  minute  had 
elapied,  the  key  flew  straightway  into  the  spot  prepared  for 
its  reception.  But  what  tongue  can  hope  to  describe  the  as-> 
tounding  effects  produced  by  this  consummation?  Of  a  sud- 
den a  sound  was  heard  to  ring  through  the  air  like  the  clasln 
tng  of  thousands  of  metallic  meteors,  a  sound  that  seemed  to 
naake  the  mountains  shake,  whieh  reverberated  in  echoes 
through  the  valleys,  and  drove  the  impending  rocks  from  their 
foundations — a  sound  which  appeared  to  annihilate  the  existence 
of  every  living  thing,  causing  the  current  of  the  blood  to  stop 
and  paralizing  the  stoutest  limbs.  The  beasts  of  the  field  ran 
to  and  fro  in  wild  desolation — birds  clustered  together  for  pro- 
tection—  the  wild  animals  in  the  wilderness  grew  tame  with 
apprdiension.  Azbeaz  at  the  appalling  sound  grew  faint  and 
trembled  throughout  his  frame,  but  when,  at  the  same  moment, 
he  beheld  the  grim  and  portentous-looking  door  fly  open  with 
a  crash,  such  as  nothing  human  could  conceive,  the  poor 
wretch  at  once  fell  to  earth,  lost  in  a  trance  that  looked  like 
vm,.  I.  40 
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death.  And  iliebe  we  musl,  for'  the  moment,  ieare  him  to 
gee  what  took  place  in  the  oity.  • 

The  ilay  had  tet  in  with  a.  siiltiy  atid  oppressive- feeling  in 
the  air^  which'  made  men  imagine  that  something  extrao^^ 
dinary  was  ahoht  to  happen.  A  strange  commotion  had  taken 
f^laee  in.  the  bazaar  at  Xhe  diseoYery  of  the  displaced,  stepping- 
stones  y  and  particalarly  at  the  nght  of  th^  ^mall  iron  door 
and  cell  within  which  the  key  had  been  deposited.  Every 
sort  of  ^rprise  was  afloat.  Some  of  the  oldest  citizens  skook 
their  heads  and  said,  « something  must  haj^n.*  A  very  old 
man  came  forward  and  asserted  that.heremeniberedthe  fixing 
of  Xbem  stones,  and  that  much  mystdry  had  he«i  observed 
OB  the  occasion.  .The:  half-^pen  stale  of  Azbeaz's  stall  .  was 
remarked,  then  the  suspicious  maitoek:and  spade,  and,  when 
their  o^ner  came  ko  c]^im  them,  it  was. clearly  aricdrtained 
Uiat  Azbeaz'  was  th^  man  ^ho  had  deranged  the  stepftangHBtones. 
In^s^Qtly  a  ^9CMch  was.  instituted,  the  wttehmen,  were  iifues^ 
tio^ed,  no  one  could  account,  for  his  absenee;  and  great .eo- 
riosit^f.waa  excited..  .        •        *  ' 

The  King,  as  usual,  at.  noon,  was  sealed  on  his  tfardne  in 
his  hall  of  audience,. hokUilg.  the  great  selam.  All  .the  gieat 
oiBcer^  of  Mate  ^re  .  present ;.  tbeKing'^  appoiniedt  ^tterer 
ataud  public  baranguer  :waa  on'  that  dafy  in  gv«at  fonee,  aiid  had 
been  more  th(in  usuiijly  iSappy  in.  the  lerm^  of vhls. adulation. 
He  had  expatiated  much  upon,  his  favourite  theme^  the  om- 
nipotence 6(  King»y  and  Ihit  day  h^  hit;iipatt  a  mkw  idea, 
wilh  which  he  seemed  to  be  greatly  pleased,  although  tte 
royal  countenance,  Ukc:  a  Uiad  man  who  does  not  know,  what 
passes  around  him,  so  long  accustomed  to  receivie '  adulation, 
exhibited  no  outward  expression  of  pleasure. 

The  flat&rer  said,  that  when  a  King  was  bom  the  latazs 
gave  each  other  the  wink,  and  etclaimed:a^.:they  shook  wilh 
joy  in.  their  orbits,-  «NoW  let  us  -pnt  oni'  heads  togetj^  to 
make  hi^  reign  fortunate, «  and  should  th^e  by  cfaante  be  w 
evii'disposed  mind  in  '  thie  kingdom,  the  moment,  the  royal 
eyebrow  (which  wa$  always  uader  the  especial  oare  of-»*the 
stavs)  wa^Qoee  shaken ,  it: was  seen  to  produioe  that ? polf«f ful 
awe  in  the  mind,  which  made  it  instantly  forsake  its  wicked- 
ness. 
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• 

•  Kings^r  h&ietclaiiMdy  « Ihu^  prbtaetedy  can -have  na  fear. 
Tbey  are  dMiye  appreheii«ioa  ;  all*  nature  works  for  dieir  well- 
J>6iiigy  and  no  erent  ever  takes  place  which  does  not  makfc 
them  feel  their  superiority  over  all  other  mortals.*  '..] 

"  Tfese  words  had  scarcely  escaped  the  flatterer's  lips  ere  the 
larrific  erashof  the  great  gong  was  heard.  Consternation  and 
ivemor  overtook  even  the  most  stoat-hearted  ; ''  the  weakest  feH 
«n;  their  faces  in  dismay,  whilst,  a  universal  shotrt  of  appre> 
henflion  was  heard  to  Uft  itself  into  the  air.  The  King,  who 
nbt  a  minute'  before  had  heen  upheld  as  independant  of  all 
exterior  eventsv  wias  the  first  lo  fall  from  his  throne,  and  he 
bast  idown  in  a,  swoon.  Nothing  was  ever  more  pitiable  than 
his  state  —  a  stat^'  wMch  gave  the  lie  in  its  fullest  extent 
la  the  flatterer's  words,  for  on  this  aiwful  occasion  he  was  as 
much  unheeded  as  the  meanest  of  Gqd's  creatures,  all.  being 
intent: 'od  self*tpreseirvation,  Imd  none  having  either  the  power 
OTf  the  in^linatien  to  go  to  his  succour,  when  all seemeddoom^ 
ed  to  undergo  one  destiny. 

-  T>he.  oQUsternatioD  liras  not  confined  to  the  court ;  it  was  felt 
inslGantaneotisly  throughbui  the  city.  The  vibration  caused  Uy 
the  overwhelming  souad  was  felt  in  every  house,  throughout 
the-  strefeCa^  f  the  .bazaars,  the:  market-places;  all  the  inhabitants 
remained  :tAansfixed  with.awe,  .  and  no  lone  bad  wil  enough^ 
at  the  'Oiement,  to  lefleot  whence  came-  bo-  iuddl^*  a  eorivnU 
aioHi 

At  .length  ihei...YiziiBi%  wh6  was  a.  man  of  •  nc;rve,  having 
somewhat  veeovered  his  self-possession,  ai^ese  from  his  pkoce 
and.  proceeded .  t6  ^itre  help  to  the  prostrate  monarch. '  Rsosing 
buta  up. and  •placing  him  against  the  cnshibns  of  the  thrbne, 
be  said  ; 

'  .<•  The  hour  is  at  length  come  when  the  Zilallah,  the  shadow 
of  Allah  upon  earth,  must  become  a  substance'.  Let  us  arm 
and  be  ready,  for.  the  great  prophecy  is  about  to  be  aocom- 
plidied-.j*  '  • 

«  Bog  I »  exclaimed  the  Kidg,  having  had  time  to  Jook  around, 
him  to  remark  that  all  waa  safe.,  that  no  man  was  hurt,  aad 
that  his  pew^r  was  undimiiiisUed  ;  udog!  what  w<urds  are  thesd^ 
The  King  is  above  all  prophecy  !    Call  hither  the  .priests,  and 
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let  them  inform  us  wluit  is  the  meaxiiBf  of  this  eoBstamaticB, 
and  let  as  arm  to  be  read]»  for  whaterer  may  hi^pen.  TThe 
Shah  is  not  a  man  to  give  up  his  throne  for  an  oU  woaian's 
tale ! » 

.  The  viaier,  who  was  the  depositary  of  the  many  traditions 
relating  to  the  great  gong,  having  heard  the  King's  words, 
said  no  more,  but  went  to  his  seat  at  the  royal  gate  to  give 
the  necessary  orders  for  anfting  the  people.  He  colleded  the 
heads  of  tens,  of  hundreds,  and  of  thousands,  and  ordered  them, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  in  readiness  to 
march  at  a  moment's  notice,  for  the  tradition  of  old  wnsi 
that  when  the  gong  sounded  towards  the  mountain,  araMd 
men  should  be  called  to  issue  from  the  city. 

As  soon  as  the  inhabitants  had,  in  some  measure,  recovered 
from,  the  shock,  they  prepared  to  encounter  disaster,  hot  of 
what  kind  no  one  could  telL  Ail  was  confusion  and  dismay^ 
but  every  one  agreed  that  the  decrees  of  fate  were  imperative, 
and  mankind  must  be  prepared  for  the  event. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  King  collected  together  the  priests, 
the  astrologers,  and  the  wise  men,  and  from  them  he  enquired 
how  in  their  wisdom  they  interpreted  the  event  that  had  just 
occurred.  In  his  inmost  heart  he  felt  all  that  which  usur* 
pers  are  likely  to  feel  when  •  there  is  a  chance  of  their  pre- 
tensions to  the  throne  being  disputed,  and,  had  he  spoken  the 
truth,  would  have  made  but  a  sorry  apology  for  himself;  but 
he  was  a  politic  King,  although  cruel  and  pueiUaninious. 
The  priests,  the  astrologers,  and  the  wise  men  having  bowed 
themselves  down  before  the  King,  the  head  of  the  law,  an 
aged  and  reverend  man,  took  upon  himself  to  answer  his 
royal  master's  question.  Impelled  by  the  urgency  of  the  ease, 
he  lifted  up  his  voice  with  the  courage  of  one  who  tarries 
upon  the  brink  of  eternity. 

« 0  King,  H  said  he,  « may   Allah   take   fXin  into   his   holy 

keeping,  for  the  time  is  now  come  when  there  can  be  no  Uvst 

Jrat  in  his  mercy.     Tradition   and  the  sayings  of  wise  ,men, 

.  handed  down    to  us  from   our  fathers ,  inform  us  that  when 

the  great   gong  on  the  turret   shall  sound  as  it  has  done  la* 

day,  it  announces  great  and  dire  disasters.     What  thsy  niy 
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hm-  M  entirely  in  Ae  hands  of  fate ,  hnt  your  skve  will  not 
iMinceal  from  y6nr  Majeify  that  ftiidh  miseries  are  specially 
directed  against  cruel  and  unjust  govemora,  and  long  has  it 
been  said  that  in  the  fullness  of  time  the  throne  ofnhis  Icing* 
dom  will  return  to  its  proper  own^.  Such,  O  King!  am 
the  sayings  of  the  ancient  wise  men.» 

«i  So  is  it ! »  e'KClaimed  the  King,  his  eyes  flashing  ftiry  al* 
though  he  felt  a  sinkitfg  at  the  heart  whieh  gare  an  tm*^ 
steadiness  of  purpose  to  his  whole  frame.  «01d  man!  dog!  is 
it  thus  you  speak  to  your  sovereign  7  After  all  we  are  a 
King.  Have  we  not  armies  at  command  ?  hare  we  not  gene^ 
rals  ?  is  there  lack  of  money  in  our  treasury  ?  why  do  yon 
throw  unmeaning  words  into  the  air. »  He  sat  for  some  time 
premeditating  a 'dreadful  oath,  and  plotting  in  his  brain  a 
orael  punishment  for  the  head  of  the  law,  the  priests,  astro* 
logem  and  wise  men,  when  a  herald,  his  face  pale  with  ter* 
ror,  was  seen  running  headlong  through  the  courts,  and  allow* 
ed  to  make  his  way  to  the  King's  presence.  His  sudden 
appearance  arrested  the  cruel  intentions  circulating  in  the 
King's  mind,  and  drew  his  attention  into  another  channel. 
«What  is  this?*  eitelaimed  his  Majesty,  as  soon  as  he  p«r* 
eei^rvd  the  herald,  catching  at  the  same  time  the  infection  of 
his  fear.  •  Are  ye  mad  ?  What  want  of  respect  is  this  ? 
Speak,  oh  little  man?* 

•  By  the  salt  of  the  Shah,  >  said  the  herald,  •!  have  seen 
a^  strange  thing. » 

« What  thing  have  you  seen? »  said  the  King,  with  inerea* 
sing  impatience, 

'  IT  At  I  stood  on  the  turret  of  the  gate  looking  toward  the 
mountains,  I  first  saw  a  great  dust,  and  then  a  hlack  speck 
ami  the  plain;  that  speck  has  been  increasing,  and  is  spread- 
ing itself  wider  and  wider.  I  cannot  say  what  it  is,  but,  by 
the  soul  of  the  King,  I  became   frightened   and  ran  hither.  • 

•  The  man  ismad!»  said  the  King.  « Locusts  appear  first  a 
mere  speck  and  then  spread.  Is  the  fool  come  to  laugh  at 
eiur  beards?*  Again  he  was  about  to  order  a  cruel  punish- 
nMnt,  when  a  superior  officer  arrived,  and  eiclliimed  with 
inereaMi  tonror  that  the  peasants  were  flochfaig  in  from  the 
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fields' in  disiiiayv  ossertihg 'Asit  an  amnjr  wiK  apprbacfaiagvt 
tbat  no  time  was  to  be  lost  ift  iblosbig.  tbe  .city  gates.:*  Upos 
this  ithe  King  beoame  visibly  agitated,  'whilst  the' wise  mtik 
migMt  hiNe  beenlseen  -loisoiile-'the^  smile  !9f  veproof.-  Lmt 
tantly. orders  were  despatched  into  every. quarter. of* the  city 
to  collect  the  troops,  whilst  the  Ring  b^^oob  himaeff'to  the 
high  tower  in  his  palaee,  which  cotauaanftiecl  a  tiew  of  the 
surrotinding  county;  the^e  lie  hopefl  W  ascertain,  witik  his 
ofwn  ey^s,  whiat  might  be  the  dtate  of  affiiivs  in  the  plain. 
.,  We  left  Azbeat'in  a  triinee  extended  biefore  tliQ  gate  of:  an 
imniensecavernj .- He  Jay  there. for.  some  time^  whaK,  gradih- 
ally  recoydring  his  self-possession,  b^  opened  Us  ^yeS,  and, 
observing  the  *  surrounding  objecis,  Dslt  that  he  w.a«  called 
upoii  to  do  something  ipnolre  .thKiair,lo<^  about  rMm;  He  prY>* 
ceeded  cautiously  towards  the  gate,  aiM  siraiightfii^aSr  entered 
the  myisterioiis  oave,  composed  of  rocks  9^  >b}aok;  «nd  ahiftiii^, 
thaiith^  whole  seemed  bs  if  it  were  of:  irokjifprei«  •    .;./  .     . 

i^t  first^:so  dark  did  everything;  appear,,  that,  hifi! eye  qoidd 
dik^erii  notbiitgibut  one  iindefintd>>mess.  of  iiB|>e«etrablQr^lMNn, 
bntv' having  stood  a  l^hile,  little  b)r  IM^  he  di^^oiTered  that 
the  caVern  was  subdivided  intd  laA.ii^ity  of  tiiii0r  ;ijalefeT 
seemingly  avenues  into  its  deepest  arece(Ms»;  R^A  [watted 'fotPw4rd 
tO;a  large  prominent  sjone  in  the  centiie,<»and,  having  placM 
his  foot  upon  it,  of  a  sudden  he  heard  a.. loud !  >j^lnging  AeasQ 
as  if  of  armour  falling,  when^  to  hiSf' utmost  surprise:. and 
apprehension,  he  beheld  at  the  orifice  of  each  sui^division  of 
the '  caivern  -men  .  dad  in  complete  armour,  prostiiate'  on  the 
ground,  and  arrayed  behind  them  he  beheld  a.  suisci^ion  of 
gdsl^- -faces,  apparently  the 'heads  of  cqliMttps  of  iroepsiprepar- 
ed  for  a  mbrck.       '  .  .  * 

The  bewildered  Asbeaz  could  neither  think  nor  speak  4ro«i 
excess  df  astonisbhient;.  he  had  tionerv^  for  the:eBcoiinl$r  49^ 
magidahs  or  tochdHters,  add  when  he  sa^  the  servife  deve^ 
tion  of  the  proatnate  men  before  him,  he  sh|*up>k  within 
himself  as  one  who  feels  mnworthy  of  luimerited  honours. 

Be  had  not  stood -very  long,  whei^  an-  immense  colossal 
flgfurei  ckd  from^  head,  to  toot,  in  shining  steel,  adv««ioed  froo^ 
aideep  recels,    and,  pbciag.  ^ene    knee.  tp.;the«grpuiidy  in  a 
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tMit  of  ilnmiliAjr  saidv>  « We^  tlie  slaves  of.  the  key,  galillf 
thee,  oh  King !  we  come  to  do  thy  bidding,  to  put  Aoff^ 
etmUif»  anlrioppnesttan,  and  to  dphold  meiili>»  Wheiiy  rai^ng 
himflelf  Upv  w .  iron  litter,  was  brMf^t  forward,  opoR  which 
A^heim  ^;as.iiKvitt)d' to  aity  audi  IhiM  he.waS'mairGked  forwidr^ 
followed  by  bodies  of  meu  all.  clad  (in  black:  amour,  bearing 
4»ieUb -and.  wiaUisg  hmtos,  and'anaking.oollectiTely  ia  nuMr 
tbatlooked  like  a.coiumf  of  pojiflhed  iron. 

The  army  tb)ia  headed  bjr.Azheas,  though  small,' wtas  coin^ 
pact  as  the  ore.  it  represented;,  and;  aa  fliey  emerged  frdn 
the  jcavem,  took;  the  direction  of  the  city.  They 'niarehed 
in  solemn  silende-^B<»t  a  Word- was  spoken,  n6r  waaasonnii 
heard  save  the  heavy  tramping  of  the  troops*  ariiiitheiclafiliing 
ef/^dieir  armour.  When  they-  had  got  within  spgfat  oi!  iChe 
eity>  the  celumn  began  te^  extend  ilarif  i^nd  exhibit  a  laifw 
tibmi*  Azheaz  all  thia  while  sift  immuveahle  in.  bis'  iron  litle«^' 
WiLitiAg  wi^h  patJM^nee  Uie!i^ult<iof>  this  .eitfnMirflintiiy  adreh^i 
lure,. but. lost. ixi  surprise  ai;  the  strangeness  of  ihis  .positibn. 

The  King  in  the-  mean  while  had  reached  the  summit  of 
the  tpiaeff.be&^re^ibe  army  had  extended  its  ftont^.iind'  when 
he  perceived  the  smallness  of  its  size,  he  took'  confidence  kad 
laughed  the  supposed,  danger  to  scorn..  The  flatterers  .'by 
w^oQBt  be  was  sUrrOUnded  eaeooraged  hina  to  believe  that  the 
whQle  w.as  child's  play;  and  that.no  sodncir  would  histroofis 
apjpeiir  in  the  $eld  than  the  in^iiders  wosdd  disperse. 

The  g'rand  vizier  in  person  having  headed  the  troops  order<- 
ed  ihe  gates  U>  be  thrown  open,  and  advanced  to  meet,  the 
coming  foe.  The  King. hecawe  .a.  degree  more,  alarmed  when 
he  peF{ceive4..tbe  army  extending  its>  fr^nt;  hilt  when  heisaw 
the  great  number  of  his  own  troops,  he  again  resumed  bioiin 
fidenoe;  •  ^vnd  feigned  a .  scornful ,  laugh . 

The.  conflicting  iiroo^es  were  now.  fairly  drawn  up  in  array 
before  each  other;  and,  strange  to.sajt.ere  th^  grand  viudE 
had. given  the  word  of  conamand.tq.aitaick/  the  ^ord  ef  idAch 
of  the  royal,  combattants  was  unconsciously  drawa  from  ite 
scabbard,  and  suddenly  seen  to  (fly  through  Uie  air,  'and  mak- 
ing «^2ug^^  ^^  ^^'^  direction   of  the  invading  armyi.  boooHU} 
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alUiAed  with  Ih0  adluriyeiiess  of  wax  to  tke  dkoMa  of  Ihek 
oppoBentfl. 

The  ringing  sound  produced  by  this  e^mordinirf  coneua- 
sion  was  heard  far  and  wide,  and  inspired  terror  and  dismay 
in  the  disamed  troops,  whikt  it  beeame  the  signal  for  the 
renewed  forward  movement  of  the  invaders.  Magic  and 
magnetism  were  here  combined.,  and  the  moH  was  condosite 
and  instantaneous.  The  King's  troops,  without  anns,  became 
like  a  flock,  of  sheep  before  a  pack  of  wolves,  and  fled  with- 
out hesitation,  seeking  shelter  within  the  city  walls.  Thqr. 
entered  in  utter  confusion,  creating  alarm  and  desolation  by 
their  account  of  the  magic  exercised  against  tiiem,  and  show-' 
ing  the  inutility  of  resistance. 

The  King,  having  seen  the  perfonnance  of  the  miracle 
iDrom  the  tower  top,  was  led  away  sensdess.  It  was  then 
that  the  utter  pusillanimity  of  his  character  became  remarit- 
able,  and  had  he  been  capable  of  making  an  observation,  he 
would  have  commented  upon  the  ingratitude  and  falseness  of 
nwn,  who  so  long  as  prosperity  shone  upon  bim  remained 
faithful,  but  who,  the  moment  reverse  ensued,  left  him  alone 
and  unprotected. 

The  invaders  now  proceeded  in  gdm  airay  to  the  very 
walls  of  tbe  city,  and  having  conducted  Aibeai  in  safety  to 
the  city  gates,  which  flew  open  at  his  approach,  he  made 
his  entry  surrounded  by  his  black  escort,  to  the  astonishment 
and  wonder  of  all  beholders. 

•  Is  not  that  Azbeaz,  the  shoemaker  ?  •  said  they,  as  he 
passed  by  with  all  the  circumstance  and  power  of  a  monarch. 
m  If  it  be  not  him,  it  is  one  very  much  like  him,  for  he  is 
laughing  still.  > 

« It  is  Azbeaz,  >  said  a  neighbour  in  the  bazaar,  who  saw 
him  upheld  above  the  crowd;  « there  is  his  very  cap— ^here 
also  is  his  well-known  hump.  •  . 

By  my  soul,»  exclaimed  a  third,  fwe  shall  have  a  merry 
monarch  if  it  be  Azbeaz,  for  he  never  appears  but  to  grin.  • 

The  whole  city  was  in  a  state  of  astonishment  and  uncer- 
tainty apprehensive  of  evil,  and  still  looking  forward  to 
good. 


TH«  gvoarAKm  king.  '    3St 

^b'ftad  caught' a  glini]^Be   of  fheir  new  monarch, 

riA  budlj  wiHt  the  news  to  Ins  brother  Sakalohok,  exclahn- 

»  ,    t  ...... 

« Majdeh,  nutjdek;  good'  news,  your '  brother  it  King  ! » 
whilst  be,  being  thns  informed,  looked  bewildered  with  the 
intelligeflBGe. 

vAzbeaz  King!*  he  exclaimed  ;  «what  ashes  haVe  fallen 
upon  tnj  head!  what  becomes  of  the  dirt  which  I.  haie  so 
long  made  him  eat?-^whither  shall  I  Hj  to  hide  myself? — 
but  it  cannot  be:  tvhat  words  are  thesftP  ^beAz  'King?  no, 
Meh  ti  thing  was  never  before  heaiHl  nf  in  the  world;  what^ 
ever  may  happen  1  will  go  bnd  see. » 

Upon  whieh,  coTering  Ms  head  oTer  with  a  shawl,  hiid 
learing  his  attendants  bejkind,  he  glld^  through  the  stress  to 
obtain  a  gKnipse  of  th«i' new  King's  faee. 

The  five  old  men  too,  who  had  so  grossly  insulted  Azbeaz, 
b«^an  to  shake  in  their  shoes.  '  They  Were  afraid  to  stir 
abroad  when  apprized  of  the  astonishing  fact,  lest,  seeing  any 
one  of  them,  tbe  injuries  he  had  received  at  itfaeii*  hands 
might  recur  to  his  recollection.  However,  when  they  brought 
to  mind  the  Character  of  benevolence  which  he  enjoyed,  they 
flalttered  themselves  thai  amol^g  his  bad  qualities  he  did  not 
<^ount  revenge. 

In  the  mean  while  Azbeaz,  on  his  iron  litter,  upheld 
flbore  the  heads  6f  the  surrounding  crowd,  Vas  borne  for^ 
ward  by  bis  victorious  bands,  headed  and  directed  by  their 
colossal  chieftain,  until  be  reached  the  royal  palace,  the  gates 
of  which,  denoting  'an  expiring  effort  to  save  the  King,  he 
found  closed;  but  xtpoti  his  approach,  the  iron  bolts  and 
fastenings  by  which  they  were  kept  together  darted  forth, 
aVHl.  afforded  an  easy  entrance.  He  then  was  led  straightway 
to  the  identical  golden  throne,  so  recently  occupied  by  his 
predecessor,  taken  from  his  litter,'  and  installed  upon  it  with 
all  the  outward  demonstrations  of  re^ipect  shbwu  to  eastern 
lings  on  such  an  occasion.  AH  this  while  he,  the  man 
Azbeaz,  was  considering  within  his  ihmost  thoughts,  whether 
what  he  was  witnessing,  and  experienced  in  his  own  person, 
was  real  or  a  dream. 
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His  face  exhibited  a  stolid  look  of  inereAilitir,  akhoogli 
never,  for  a  niomeiit,  cheated  out  of  its  Bmile.  The  only 
words  he  said,  and  which  he  constantly  repeated  to  himself, 
were 9  «we  shall  see, »  as  if  he  were  conscious  that  he  had 
not  jet  reached  the  end  of  his  adventures,  reserving  a  final 
adjustment  .  of  himself  whenever  he  should  be  fixed  in  his 
new  position;  like  the  cogitation  which  a  man  may  be  suppo- 
sed to  hold  within  his  breast,  when  falling  from  a  great 
height,  saying,  ■  this  is  all  very  well  as  long  as,  it  lasts. » 

As  soon  as  Azbeaz  was  seated  on  the  throne,  his  resistless 
protector  having  drawn  up  his  troops  in  a  line  before  him, 
he  cast  his  eyes  around,  above  and  below,  in  utter  surprise 
at  the  glitter  and  magnificence  which  surrounded  him,  and 
scarcely  could  he  venture  to  place  himself  at  his  ease  upon 
the  costly  and  luxurious  cushions>  embroidered  in  gold  and 
precious  stones,  with  which  his  seat  was  overspread.  Wher- 
ever he  gazed,  he  beheld  emblems  of  royalty,  and  grandimr 
only  to  be  seen  in  king's  bouses,  such  as  paintings,  gildings, 
precious  stones,  silken  hangings,  and  costly  carpets.  He 
looked  beseechingly  around  into  every  man's  face,  as  if  he 
would  enquire,  are  all  these  things  for  me? 

He  had  not  sat  long,  before  his  conductor,  falling  down 
on  his  face  before  him,  said,  «0h,  King,  live  for  ever!  We, 
the  slaves  of  the  key,  have  now  performed  our  appointed 
task,  in  virtue  of  which  we  again  deliver  to  your  sublime 
majesty  the  instrument  of  the  power  by  which  we  have  been 
enabled  to  act. »  Upon  which,  arising,  he  drew  from  his 
breast  the  key,  and  placed  it  with  all  due  respect  before 
the  throne.  He  then  made  another  prostration,  and  after- 
wards, in  a  manner  incredible  to  the  astounded  and  bewil- 
dered Azbeaz,  he  and  his  troops  disappeared  from  the  courts 
of  the  palace  and  from  the  city,  leaving  the  inhabitants  to 
pursue  their  wonted  avocations. 

Azbeaz  had  wit  enough  to  perceive  that  his  whole  safety 
depended  upon  the  possession  of  the  key,  which  he  forth- 
with placed  within  the  folds  of  his  girdle,  until  he  should 
have  time  and  opportunity  to  deposit  it  in  a  safer  place,  and 
he  had  scarcely  done  so,  before  he  perceived  himself  surround- 


eA  by  richly^^dressed  men,  who  italioned  dienmlTet  in  diflbrent 
parU  of  the  court  which  extended  before  ihe  throne. 

Th€^  were  the  i^obles,  the  ministers  of  state,  the  generals, . 
the  m^n  of  (he  law,  and  the  courtiers,,  who,  haying  witnessed 
the  miraculous  manner  iii  which  their  country  had  been  dep- 
rived of  one  King  and  replaced  by  another,  came  to  offer  all 
the  necessary  congratulations  on  the  occasion,  and  to  seek, 
^jm  exhibition  of  their  loyalty,  a  renewed  installation  in 
their  respective  situations. 

,  After,  tl^  due  prostrations  of  body  had  been  made,  accord- 
.log  to  the  prescribed  fonns  of  etiquette,  the  grand  vizier 
8tepp^  forward,  and  renewing  bis  obeisance,  covering  over 
his  hands  with  the  sleeves  of  his  cloak,  and  showing  other 
marks  of  high  respect,  said: 

«It  is  right  and  pfoper  that  the  ^easest  of  your  slaves,  by 
viitne  of  his  oiBce,  should  inform  your  Majesty,  the  kebieh 
of  the  world,  and  the  asylum  of  nations,  Ihat  appointed  as 
your  Majesty  has  been  by  Allah,  and  that  destiny  which  rules 
over  mankind,  to  be  our  King  and  governor,  it  is  expedient 
that  the  proper  fonas^  of  installation  into  the  kingly  office  . 
should  be  effected,  in  otder  that  we,  your  Majesty's  slaves, 
men  of  the  law,  men  of  the  pen,  and  men  of  the  sword, 
may  be  enabled  foiihwith  to  present  your  Majesty  to  Che 
nation  and  the  people  of  thiseity,  as  iheir  lawfiri  sovereign. '•• 

To  which  speech  there  was  a  universal  assent  given  by  the 
congregated  courtiers,  by  the  words  belij  beli,  and  hoi,  hai, 
^  words  which   were   intended   as  incense  to   the   foot  of  the 
»    throne. 

Azbeaz  listened  with  unfeigned  surprise  and  curiosity  to  the 
words  of  the  grand  vizier,  and,  when  he  had  finished  his 
speech,  beckoned  to  him  to  approach,  which  being  done,  he 
said  in  a  most  confidential  tone, 

« Now,  as  you  have  a  soul,  tell  me  who  you  are  ? » ' 

•  Your  slave  is  your  highness's  grand  vizier, »  answered  the 
other. 

•  * 

•  N4>fir  teli  me  who  I  am? »  returned  Azbeaz. 


«'YbiirlIaj«ly  ift  bdr  Ja^fiil  ShiJi  Md  fwMwut^nmA  die 
/vizier.   •  •    i  ''     .  j  '•'•.»!'.■ ;.    /-.  .  •  '. 

r «  I  aski^gaii^, »  ,s^id  .jiA,^?y:,  .•I  ask  you  Iq  s^re^r  by  my 
^eard,;  !wiii>h  jou.^^e  i^; Scanty  !^^  white,  as  well  as  by 
your  owB,;V.b^b..is  tVick^^  ^q  Dot  li©  a#d 

,tW  J.,amjW)^t  yqa  re^^^ 

M  Who.  am  ,Ij^»  said  tl\e  rizier, ; « th^t  I  should  not  swfeap 
whatever  it.jple^selh  your  M^jest^y  to  order?  I  swaar  by  youp 
Majesty's  sacred  beard,  and  by  my  own,  you  are  our  lawful 
King  and  governor, » 

« I  tell  you  ijrhat,  frienfl,*  s^id^Azbeaz,  aft^  a  long  pause, 
vyou  hare  eaten  a  lie!  It  i^^btft  tWo  days  ago  that  1  was 
a  shoemaker  ih  the  baz&afr,  Azbeaz  by  name— can  I  have 
become  a  King  ?'^ what  '-^c^  '»e  tfeiese  ? » 

•r  Destiny  ordaineth  all  things  fdr  the  best  in  this  worid,  > 
said  tbd  frandi  ¥iEkff»  jiAHah,  who*  «quld  .quj^u;  where 
there,  wais  no  Jife,  eauraboinoke  of  his' liviajg  cr^ures^  whal- 
-spQver  it  pieaseth  hiiu^  your  Majdaly  caa  no  more  make  your 
sacred  [Mson  a  shoemater's,  flian  betoj^  it  ootild  ha^e  made 
itself  a  Sh4h.» 

« It  is  hard  work,  to  belieiEe  all  tUsj  «i  said  Af heals,  « but 
we  will  see;  •!  Mid  ihao  in  louder  "irovds  hd  «KeJaimed,][«  well, 
irkat  ankl  loi  do ? »      . 

Upon  whkh  the  ehief  of  the  lav,  the  elder  KtS  ^elders,  wm 
hf ought ,  for^avd,!  bearing  the  swoiHi  Of  stale,  which,  accordiog 
to  the  ojd  form^,  was  to  he  buckled. on  th^  royal  person  by 
his  hands,  and  said,  having  jfi^de  his  lowest  obeisance,  «Iii 
the  name  of  Alla^  I  come. » 

•  This  may  all  be  very  well,*  said  Azbeaz,  las  long  as  no 
one.  says  n9;-7but  where  is  the  other  King?  Be  mdy  not 
like, all  th^^ll  not  be  a, King  as  long  as  I  have  not  got 
his  consent;  bring  him  hero  and  let  us  see.  There  is  no 
reason,  because  he  beat  me  Unjustly,  that  I  should  owe  him 
a  grudge — I'm  all  for  fair  play. .  It  is  theirs  to  obey.  Per- 
haps 1  may  do  the  like. »  • 

Upon  this  there  was  a  general  search  made  for  the  late 
King:  he  was  sought  for  throughout  the  palace,  in  aH  the 
eourls^and  apai^nienl^  bMbyHarem,  tArdtighoulb  the-  cfly;  but 


Tgir  fl»o»iBTO>jgWfl.  ass 


wnrhfniwM  lie  to-be  fovnd.  U  wae  euggeslMf.  dnl  he 
might  hare  beea  owned  off  hjr  the  Bikacidom.  iimn  army, 
and  nichMJiias'ibe  B*aiour  Uiaonghtiil  the^i^.  .  Onel,  indeed, 
tvore/thit  he  had  Aeeh  MtB'iii;  the  iEon  litlier;  inity'Whilteyer 
"vraa  hid  lUe,:  ixn^  it  ta^that  hfti araa :  Hoi  when  to. 'be  fouad, 
aBd-ifdieb  -  this  >  intelKgeace  '  wka-  ie^oatei  to  .Ayheaij;  he  ne 
Joager  BMde  ahf  diffienlties,  bvt  submitted!  to*  goUhmigb  dl 
the  ceonaonj  of  .iagtalialion^        .         i*      i  •<>* 

At  9  fortunate  moment,  selected  1)^  '^iliid  'kstrologers,  Jhe 
sword  of  state  -was  buckled  round  the  v^ist  of  the  future 
King  by  the  elder  of  elders,  and  when  this  iipportanf  eVent 
was  achieved,  loud  were  the  congratulations  of  the  assemb- 
ly, but  morp  particularly  so  were  the  words  of  the  Iting^s 
flatterer,,  who,  totally  unacquainted  with  the  character,  of  the 
new  monarch,  exerted  every  faculty  of  his  brain  to'  invent 
new  strains  of  adulation.  Having  made  himself  quite  sure 
that  he  was  secure  from  the  re-appearance  of  the  late  Shah. 

he  broke  out  as  follows: — 

•  »         •  '  .  .    .      . 

•  Oh  wonderful  I*  oh  astoiiishiiig!  obisuirveUe^w}..  s^.the 
good  fortune  that  has  b^en  veMlMiafed  to  ^ur  ^natiM  i  in  cra^ 
day,  as  Allah  is  greiit>  in  one.lsmatt.  inoment^  have  Us  d09r 
tiaies  obaiiged  from 'darkness  to  light,  from  .the.  b^alingof  the 
winter  tempecft  to  Ae  dawA  of  delightful  «pnj|g,  from  th? 
pestilemee  of  a  chi^melrhou^  to  the  fragrance  4^,a  rose^gard-r 
e^. .  When  our  necks  were  all  bared  to  the-«fafiurp:H;uttjttg 
flciatftar,  whea  crueU^.  and  desolation  stalked  .thjr^^h  tfuffd'^ 
hoiiMs,  and  Bfe  wto  aB  OAoertate  as. the  wbir^wiod •  oo  the 
phoiii  aaddenly  .we  ai».  fteed  iTOfismh.  disjatfers  ;  joy,  peace, 
and  security  are  brought  to  us,  in  the  person  of  our  shadovf 
of  the  Ahi^^y*^of  ouc  oeatre  of  perfection-**of  our  firma- 
aittnt  of  happJif  consldlaiiona.  (Hi  I  w#ntoful!  ok  astoniihini^! 
4»k.  martelloua}  *8ee  our  blessed  King-«^ee  his  gleriouf  person 
— see  his  benign  countenance.  Ueiis,  indeed,  a  King-,  i^ 
the  oppressor  of  his  pcfopl^^apt  •a^erwl  tyrant — not  an.aFar- 
MMins  eztortioaer.  Nol  hd  iiv^es.  but  to  do  good— «ee  him 
mhan  he  wiaUcs.  BahL  b^tbJ  biah!  what  graioe!  hwr  him 
when  htf«  4iteUl  «ih  uroaiderftil I  ^kai  eloqjVjBQCfKl » *  ... 


4KBh  MicAini' «nnw. 

Here  Adeaz^'wha  had  listeiied  with  durMi^v  heightcaad 
by  the  smile  on  kiB  cofttleaance^  etclaknedt'  .  >    '  '  ' 

« What  dirt  is  thaA :  fdew  eating  ?  in  Oe  munfe  of  the 
prophet  what  is  he.  speaking  abont?  is  he  niad?  Jf  you  are 
talking  about  me^  eh  little  .man,  let. me  liBUydu,'  that  I  don't 
etand  hayiiig  xxvf  beard  laughed  at  moito  thaik  other  nien;< 
Ihal  I  cnUithingsi  by  theih  pDoiper.  niaraes;  I  call  a  dag  a  dog, 
and  you — a  fool.  It  is  bad  eMNigh  to  be  a  King,  bnt  I 
won't  be  called  names  into  the  bargain. » 

This  strange  speech,  so  totally  unlike  any  speech  that  had 
ever  been  uttered  by  'an  eastern  monarch,  struck  all  those 
who  heard  it  with  unbounded  astonishment,  In  a  court 
where  no  word  of  truth  was  ever  spoken',  where  deceit  was 
taught  as  a  science,  where  men  by  dint  of  experience  learned 
the  value  6f  every  false  assertion,  almost  with  the  same 
certainty  as  if  the  real  truth  was  spoken  at  once,  to  hear 
it  announced  by  the  sovereign  himself  that  things  were  to 
be  called  by  their  right  names,  and  that  he  already  felt  it  a 
burthen  to  be  a  King,  were  facts  scarcely  credible. 

The  flatterer  learned  that  his  occupation  was  gone,  and 
all  who  lived  by  deceit  concluded  that  they  moat  begin  the 
difficult  labour  of  becoming  honest  men. 

As  soon  as  every  preparation  had  been  made  for  the  cere^ 
mony  of  showing  himself  to  the  people,  Azbeaz,  with  the 
sword  of  state  hanging  upon  his  thigh,  was  taken  to  the 
open  chamb<^,  situated  over  the  principal  gate  of  the  palace, 
looking  into  the  great  maidan  or  public  square,  and  there, 
supported  by  the  grand  vitier  and  the  elder  of  elders  stand- 
ing on  either  side,  he  was  presented  to  the  wondering  mnlti- 
tude. 

The  astonishment  of  the  citizens  upon  perceiving  Azbeaz's 
well-known  face  and  person  was  so  great,  that  ttiey  couM* 
scarcely  bring  themselves  to  go  through  the  necessary  forms 
of  prostration  and  acclamation. 

There  was  one  among  the  crowd  who  gazed  more  ardentlj 
than  the   rest  at  that  face,  which  still  showed  its  pronmeaA 
teeth,  and   bore  its   wonted   smile,  and  who  trembled  as  he' 
gazed,  and  that  individual  was  his  broAer  Sakaklkok. 


In4i0ialtoni  Mvy,  lialMdl,  conteoipli  fetr  aid  apptehettskni^ 
tfid  a  stricken'  eonfcimoe  all  anailed  the .  heart  of  this  wretch*- 
ed  man  by  tnma.  He  was  inerednlous  to  the  very  last  that 
it  eonld  be  his  brother,  and  was  constantly  exclaiming  to 
himself,  •it  is  impossible!  it  cannot  be, » until  he  was  driyen 
out  of  his  uncertainty  by  the  words  which  he  heard  refuted 
around  hiqi  in  tke  crowd. 

•  In  truth,  men  say  rights «  said  one;  «it  is  Axbeaz.;  there 
he  is  with*  his  beard,  little  and  white ;  wondfsrful  luck  was 
he  bom  withl» 

•  *  •  •  ■      < 

«Who  ever  heard  of  a  shoemaker  Kiogi  4  said  another;  I  shall 
be  a  Shah  next,  who  am  a  tinker. » 

« I  suppose  i  now  that  Ik  is  King,  he  won't  pay  me  for  the 
wax  he  bought  of  me  as  a  shoemaker,  •  remaiked  a  chandler. 

•  If  he  has  got  a  heart,*  said  a  shoemaker,  «he  will  do 
somethiiig'  for  those  of  his  own  trade,  and  lower  the  price  of 
leather. » 

So  many  observations  ;did  Sakalchok  hear,  that  he  coul4 
no  longer  ^v«  in  the  illusion  Xh^i  th|f;  man  was  not  his  bro-r 
ther. 

He  then  bethought  himself  what  line  of  conduct  to  pursue, 
whether  to.  implore  forgiyeness,  make  restitution,  and  beg  for 
the  continuance  of  his  appointment  as  court  jeweller,  with 
hope  of  further  adyancement,  or  wait  the  tide  of,  eyents,  and 
deliver  himself  over  to  the  decrees  of  destiny.  He  finished 
by  doing  nothing,  but  returned  to  his  home  a  prey  to  all  the 
torments  of  uncertainty. 

On  the  way,  he  met  the  five  old  men,  who  sat  squatted 
together  in  a  comer  of  the  bazaar,  gloomily  consulting  upon 
their  probable  fate,  seeing  that  they  must  have  incurred  Az- 
beaz's  displeasure  by  the  indignities  they  had  put  upon  him. 
As  soon  as  they  perceived  Sakalchok,  they  all  exclaimed, 
•  welcome,  welcome — may  fortune  attend  you,  your  brother  is 
King,  may  yofir  shadow  never  be  less  ;  give  us  your  advice; 
the  King,  you  know,  is  our  enemy,  we  have  made  him  eat 
dirt  \  what  shall  we  do  to  conciliate  him  ? » 

« What  do  I  know  ? »  said  S^Jcalchok,  in  no  humour  to  ans- 
wer such  unreasonable   enquiries.     "Let  every  man   trim  his 
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ewii  b«itH};«"  '■«  Mi  i^  tiiore  and  "rflfkdd  cmr  iIni  fire  old 
men  had  no  time  to  UUke  offence,  bnt  they  Temained  perfecdy 
i^lent,  each  wrapt  np  in  his  o-wn  appvehensiom  ;  and,  per- 
haps, already  feeWhg  a  certain  tingling  oii  the?  sol^  of  their 
feet,  a  sensation  vrell  known  to  those  who  har^  once  tasted 
bastinado.  '    '         . 

In  the  mean  while,  the  ceremony  of  presenting  fhe  King  to 
his  people  havitag  been  performed,  was  as' usual  brought  to  a 
conclusion  by  the  solemn  promulgation  *  of  the  Khotbek  by 
the  principal  crier  of  the  court,  who,  with  a  sonorous  Toice 
and  most  emphatic  manner,  pronounced  the  new  Shah^s  titles. 
Be  was  called  the  Asylunir  of  the  UniYerse,  the  Common 
Centre  to  Vhich  the  whole  world  bows,  *  the  King  of  Kings, 
the  descendant  from  Kings,  and  the  origin  of  Kings. 

Azbeaz  liistened  with  patience  to  the  end,  when,  calling  the 
erier  to  at)pesir  bef()re  hini, '  he  said :  •  Ma;n!  '  do  you  know 
what  abomination  you  haye  been  eating?  Who  told  you  that 
i  am  a  descendant  of  Kings  ?  What  wcords  art  these  ? '  Why 
without  rhyme  or  reason  will  you  tell  lies?  I  am  the  son 
of  Mustapha  the  tanner,  who  was  the  son  of  a  barber,  who 
was  the  son  of  a  bbar-leader.  You  'H  please  to  say  so  for 
(he  future,  and  then  lies  will  no  longer  arise  from  the  bot- 
tom of  your  throat  to  make  my  face  bhisfa,  and  then  men 
will  learn  that  Kings  dre  no  more  than  other  men,  of  the 
same  flesh  and  blood,  all  going  to  the  same  place,  some  to 
good  and  some  to  evil. » 

Words  cannot  express  the  astonishment  that  took  place  in 
the  minds  of  all  present  when  they  heard  this  extraordinary 
speech.  -Are  we  alive,  or  do  we  dream?  Here  is  a  King 
such  as  no  one  ever  saw  or  heard  of.  He  tells  no  lies  him- 
self, and  will  not  allow  others  to  do  so.  Another  King  would 
have  cut  off  heads  had  any  one  dared  to  hint  that  his  father 
was  a  tanner — this  one  seems  to  glory  in  it.  Truth  of  itself 
is  enough  to  make  him  noble.  Let  us  see  how  he  will  con* 
port  hhnself  this  day  next  year. » 

Azbeaz's  principal  care,  as  soon  as  he  had  disposed  of  the 
ceremony  of  his  installation,  was  to  deposit  his  wonder-work- 
ing key  in  a  secure  place.     Accordingly  he  directed  his  steps 


to  ikt  hmtMy  that  plate  m  aacred  to  all  tKe  iahaUitants  of 
the  "EaBt;  ttad^  havhig  'entered  it  trith  due  aokmnily,  he  there 
met  with  a  scene  for  which  be  was  but  little  prepared.^  Ne«i 
yer,  indeed,  bad  it  ocelirred  to  Imli,  haTing  gahed  posdeasmi 
ef  his  predeoessor'e  thriMie,  that  he  was  abo  destia'ed  to'po») 
sess  his  wires.  He  paused  and  drew  baoL  when  he  p^cei'vectt 
the  multitude  of  Csmalce  awaiting  him  as  he  entered  the  great 
court  of  the  Anderoon.  A  long  train  of  magoificentljr  diws** 
sed  women  was  marshalled  ittl6  two'lineis,  through  which  hd 
was  invited  to  walk,  and  a  band  of  singers  and  minstrela  weat 
b^re  bun,  rending  the  air  with  sohgs  and  with' the  sounds 
ef  instraments.  They  sang  the  laqdatorj  airs  with  which  they 
had 'been  accustened  la  flatter  their  former  master,  in  which 
his  permn  wiM  comp&hred  to  eirery  thing. that  was  most  eiltbGUH 
tidg,  and  in*  wdiiqh  his  good  qualities  wcae  exaggerated  erea 
to  the  attribn^es  of  divinity. .  Upon  his  approacbi^  Aeiy  all 
knelt  down.imd  kissed  the  ground.  His  path  was  sprbad^with 
rich  stuffi,  and  bottles  oontaining  sugar  were  bndcen  before 
his  feet;  -    ! 

Azbeaz,'  daisied  by  the  beauty  of  tjie  women  and  abashed 
by  the  intenseneas  of  the  adulati<^n,  shrunk  with  dismay  .at 
what  he  had  to  encounter. .  It  was  but  the  other  dayv-ihe 
fhooghti,  that  I  ventuned  to  wioo,  and  was  rejected  by  one 
daughter  of  the  moon,  and  here  hundreds  vie  with  eafefa  other 
who-  shall  obtain  the  distinction  of  a  look.  But,  by  my  betrd^ 
this  will  never  dov  « Here,  fair  onc^i  said  he,  beckoning' lo 
one  of  the  singers  who  was  straining  her  throit  most  sealodaljt 
IB  his  fsfvodr^  « tell  me  wherefore  do  you  make  this  extraor- 
dinary noise,  and  say  Buch  eitravagant  Ihings  ?— are  ydu  att 
flflttd  perchance  ?> 

.  -The  slave  fisU  at  his  feet,  and  exclaimed,  •Y&n  are  ows 
King,  and  we  are  your  slaves.  •      ' 

.■So  is  ii?«  said  Azbeax,  shaking  his  head  at' the sam^  time, 
in.doAbt.  «  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  so,  sinee  everybody  safys  iU 
but,  because  I  am*  the  Shah,  it  does  not  follow  that  I  am  to 
be  the  fodi  of  the  oountiy.  Prithee,  fair  one,  p  he  continued 
to:  addrwa  the  minstfel^  « you  have  been  afl  aingiilg  M  ttto  left 
ofityour  tbmidto^  wd  caanparing  my  body  to.a^cyl^aeaa  ttee. 
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MoWloblc  at  mj^biick,  it  is  as  crodcdd  as  :a  niw^«'  Uirn; 
lioVicaii  jou  teU  such  liesi?  Then  you  aaBort-  ttei:  mj  ejei; 
are.  as.  !large  as  Ubis^  of  mi:  antelope  1.  Bj  tl^e  f»rophet,  every 
boiy  knows  tbej  ^re  not  Isir^er  tban  thosei.of  a'mdle.;  and  as 
for  (my  iu^j^*  ifaj'  curls;  which  you  assert  sinell  ^f  myrrh  aoA 
iloes,  I'hairfe  ionly  tiro  or^  tiirefe  eoarse  grey 'ham'  beloiging 
ta  me V  which  can  tonly  emelliofi  my  ^  sheepakiii  da)!.  Hov: 
ean-  you  air  deceive  younselTes  aftetf  this  iasfaioBf?  If  I  am  to 
be  your' Shah;  I  will  not  be  ftbe  King  of  lies,  but  the  King 
of  truth.  ■ 

■ '  Then  dallihg  the  iiead  of  the  ewrachs  to  him^  a  gaani  ae^ 
lfro\.  with  a  face  of  unriVjUled  ugfiness>  be  isaid,  'If.!  am.  le^ 
cbmraand  these. women,  you  may  infona  theat.Ihe sooner' they 
find  ihemselTes  husbands: the/ -better,  'both:..for  them  aiid.*nie. 
They  lare  none  of'mfine.  JSve^y  'man  siti  upduAliisi  own  beds; 
tin  let  each  have  his  own. mate.  And  as  fer'ybUi,  you  .may 
gb  and  hang  yourself  <  for  your  ciaft  'is  at  an  bad.  n 

Sininge  waa  all  this  in  an  eastern,  and  tnHich'mflre  ina  royal 
harem.  The  singing,  the  music,  and  the  processions  weie 
iuppressed  ^  .  and  any  {|tfaWusy:  and  hearti^blirtmqf- that'xinight 
teist  to  obtain  thenew'King^sittvDur'WfeTe  soowcmihedu'The 
elder  womenn  faowevkr,!  broke  out  iirto  downright  >lahientatioiiv 
and  accused  the  King  bf  cruelty  aad'  injuslicei;'  but  t4)r'jthosk 
who  bad  feeling,  new  life  aceompainied.  by  hopb  wasopeaed 
to  them,  and  theyiloibgedrto.  make  theiihselves. agreeable  to lob* 
jects  inorb  fitted'  td  secure. their  affectMns  than  an/>ugly 'shocH 
niakerv  though  he  Were  a^ 
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p  A^  soon  as  Asbeaz  was  left  to  faidiself  ^'  hi  iook  the  dmy •  Horn 
Ms  girdle;  and,  selecting  a  i^lace' in  the  corner  of  the  peda 
under  his  own  seat,  he  there  deposited  it  for  the< present. 'He 
tlien  desired  that  the  grand  vizier  ibigbt  appear  befM'e  jiim, 
when  he  spoke  to  him  as  follows:  '>       >      ^        ...:i-. 

^It  is  now  plain  thiatliam  the'Shah.  Godiionly  knows  "^hy 
or  w^refore-^but  so  il  is.  You  are,  as  you'-tell  mey«tfeai>vi^ 
rier,  and,  consequently  I  suppose^  a  wise  man.^  That  is  luc/t 
jny'daae.  i  cannot  call  myself  a  wito  man,  (br  aUhough  i 
svn*  tits  Hiahs  yet  ft:  is  asi  Kltfe''  in  consfeifaeika  of  myihtttrity 
aS'tt  was<!iQ»conB^qiiende  o£  havSaf . ten  in9ers>  tbad '  I  becfida 


a  «l|>pefriakie#.  'Jill  UriagB  •great  airi  smidl  aiiedifectodibjrlpd^- 
an  of  whieh  we  kaow.  ndlliing.  Allah  is  Allah, 'and,  wh^ 
Ihar  we  will  or  aot/  he  n  slill  Allah.  Now  yoii  'heing  tie 
xiFMe  aoAByiAncI  knowing  how  to  fovern  a  Idngdami,  j4m  will 
please  to  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do.. from  one  year's  end  to 
lancthef,  firoiii  morning  tiH  night,  and'  from'  howr  to  hour.  I 
feel  that  fny  time  belongs  to-  the  country,  so  does  my  con^ 
idiict ;  therefoie^  tell  me  how  I  am  to  fill  up  one  and  diiWt 
the  other. «    .  •  >  .  ' 

The  grJBind'Viiier,:  a  srif-sufficicnt  personage,  squared  his 
elbows  and  inflated  his  person,  preparatory  to  giying'  an  ap- 
ptopiKate  reply  to  the  King's  inquiry.  He  began,  as  usual, 
'with  fine  phrases,  ami,  haTiiig  once  got  well  into  his  subject, 
he  knew  not  where  to  stop.  First,  he  descanted  largely  upon 
etiquette,  upon  the  science  of  rising  up  and  sitting  down — 
upon  going  out  and  coming  in-*-upon  speech  and  forms  of 
speech — upon  appropriate  dress,  when  the  tajy  or  erown^  is 
to  be  woI]^  when  the  cap  with  the  shawl,  or  when  the  plain 
cap*«nupon  the  close  vesture,  short  coats  and  ample  cloaks~r 
•upon  receiyihg  ambassadofs,  sitting  near  or  far  off^  in  short, 
so  entirely  did  the  grand  vizier  make  it  manifest,  that  the 
kingly  office  was  more  made  up  of  precedents  and  old  forms 
than  of  the  actual  workings  of  the  braiQ,  that  Azbeaz  cried 
out >. with  a- long  yawn  : 

•  Very  difficult  is  all  this  to  recollect!  If  this  it  is  to  be  |i 
Jting,  I  shall  never  nkake  a  good  Qkie< «  He  then  stopped  the 
.vizieri  whd  .would  willingly  have  i  continued  his  lecture,  and 
said  :  « What  y#u  have  said  is  no  doubt  perfectly  right^HM> 
be  it.  However,  there  is  one  thing  in  which  I  want  to  tk*y 
my  hand,  and  that  is  justice*  I  wish  to  try  it'  immediately. 
Yottt  must,  in  the  first  place,  order  my  brother  SakalchAk, 
the  jeweller,  to  appear. before  me.;  in  the  next^  you  will  srad 
(to  a  house  which  he  designated)  for  five  old  men  who  live 
there  or  thereabouts;  and  in  the  third,  you  must  discover  and 
bring  to  me  a  youth,  who,  on  the  day  that  I  was  sorely  beatt- 
en  by  the  late  Shah,  bound  up  my  wounds  and  took  care  of 
me.     If  I  am  to  he  a  King,  let  me  try  what  a  King  can  do. » 

He  had  not  waited  long  ere  it  was  announced  to  him  tha0t 
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hitf  brotbfir  was  in  flttendiowe.  kg  mmm  ai  SakaUniB  apj^ear- 
ad,  he  fell  ob  his  iacd  in  the  nuM  abjeel  maftiuir,  'and,  lurr- 
iag  kiased  the  ground,  aroae  and  stood  in  the  atiltttde  of  eae 
leondemned  to  deaith.  Azbeai,  hating  derired  him  t#  draw 
•near.^  addressed  him  in  the  foUowing  words : 

>  We  all  must  bend  to  destiny,  which  is  nothing  else  than 
the  deccess  of  Allah,  and,  therefore,  I  make  ito  apologj  for 
•being  your  JKing,  although  I  am  your  youngest  hrotkyer.  Had 
you  behaved  as  you  ought  to  have  done  when  I  was  in  hum- 
ble circumstances,  you  would  not  stand  before,  nke  in  the,  ab* 
ject,  and,  consequently,  disgusting  position  in  which  yen  now 
appear.  You  would  have  come  with  yemr  nose  up  and  yonr 
cap  on  one  side,  and  have  rejoiced  at  my  elevation';  instead 
of  which  you  bear  envy,  hatred,  and  malice  in  your  heart, 
and  concluding  that  such  passions  equally  possess  me,  you  ap- 
pear like  a  criminal  worthy  of  death  before  me.  Shame 
.upon  you !  As  a  brother  I  say  this.  Now  I  will  speak  to 
you  as  a  shoemaker.  Have  you  brought,  sir,  the  sum  of  money 
you  owe  me  ?  1  have  made  shoes  for  you  and  your  family 
for  years ,  and  have  not  received  one  farthing.  Pay  md 
instantly,  or  otherwise  you  shall  incur  the  utmost  rigour  of 
the  laWr» 

Sakalchok,  upon  hearing  these  words,  became  elated,  for 
he  hoped  by  the  payment  of  this  debt  to  be  qtiil  of  further 
punishment. 

« As  I  am  your  Majesty's  slave,  *  said  he,  •  whatever  yomr 
Majesty  may  order  I  am  ready  to  pay.  The  debt  is  a  poor 
one,  not  wcNrth  yonr  Majesty's  notice.  Let  me  double  or  tri- 
ple the  amount.     Your  slave  is  ready. » 

•  I  only  ask  for  my  own, »  said  Azbeaz,  «  for  that  which, 
when  I  was  poor  and  powerless,  you  eonitflaDtly  re&ised  to 
pay  me.  I  know  the  sum  well.  It  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty  piastres  and  ten  copper  coins.  I  want  that  and  no  mnre. » 
.  The  trembling  Sakalchok  with  pleasure  counted  out  the  mo- 
ney, and  placed  it  before  the  Shah. 

•  Well — this  is  well.  You  have  now  settled  the  acoonnt 
with  the  shoemaker;  you  have  now  to  deal  with  the  Shah. 
I  am  the  Shah,  and  as  such,  I  am  the  source  of  justice  and 
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iht  np|Mrt  of  i^hat  itf  ri(^bt.  You  have  Mmtcd  tf  a  otfqel 
mmatiuril,  njiiBt/ pmnd  anA  arroganf  man.  Unnatural'  and 
eniel  as  a  relation,  nnjnst  as  a  citnen,  prond  and  arirogant  in 
year  general  eondaci.  For  fliese  delinqveneios  I  intead  to 
reproiia  j6vt^  Yonr  piMe  inust  be  fanniMed,  jon  mn^  be 
tangbt  the  asiseries  of  ilnfasl  dealing,  i,  to  the  Shah,  desli- 
tiite  yott  from  your  pnblie  employment  of  court  jewdier,  and 
I  beeome  tbe  slsWard  of  all  your  wealth,  as  long  as  it  shidl 
seem  fit  for  me  to  be  so;  Leani  from  this  what'  injustice 
means.  You  shall  foithwMi  be  installed  in  my  shop,  and 
tbeipe  you  may  make-  shoes  si  I  have  dine.  '  Thus  you  will 
learn  humility,  and  know  What  it  is  to  labour  for  your  bread. 
Go.     1  have  said  H. » 

At  hearing  tkese  woi-ds,  the  unfortunate  Sakalchok  fell  on 
his  tiiee  in  desj|mir.  >Pity,  oh  pity,  •>  he  exclaimed;  ••  forgive 
dM,  f6r|^ve  my  paM  faults;  take  everything,  iMst  spare  my 
money.  I  cannot  make  shoes.  As  your  slave  is  less  dian  the 
least,  he  implores  you  to  reflect  that  he  never  made  a  shoe 
In  bis  life.  •  ' 

•  Go--^learn ! «  exclaimed  the  iniexible  Azbeaz ;  upon  vhich 
his  brother  was  dragged  away,  and  orders  were  given  that 
the  royal  commands  should  be  enforced. 

The  five  old  men  were  next  brought  into  the  presenoe^ 
and  even  at  a  distance,  the  moment  they  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Peking  on  his  mushad,  they  fell  to  the  gtx)und  and  touch- 
ed the  pavement  with  their  foreheads. 

tCome  forward,  old  men, »  exclaimed  Azbeaz  ;  «it  will  be 
tfane  to  humble  yourselves  when  you  have  heard  what  I  have 
to  say.  •  , 

They  all  arose,  and,  covering  their  bodies  over  carefully, 
sidled  onward  till  they  stood  immediately  facing  the  King, 
with  their  heads  down,  looking  more  dead  than  alive. 

•  Perhaps  you  will  recollect  certain  words, »  said  Azbeaz, 
« which  1  once  pronounced  in  the  form  of  a  prediction;  neither 
of  us  then  suspected  how  soon  they  would  come  true.  Now 
had  you  behaved  to  me  with  the  civility  and  kindness  which 
are  due  from  God's  creatures  one  towards  the  other,  what  ne- 

Rty  wooM  Ihene  be  fdr  your  present  abject  condition?  You 
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iotilf  itiYfte  ineMf  1iay6t*ycraVwen<*]>iBalan!  .¥oii  8t«n4  in  lUd 
'position  of^^urs,  .ifhich:d«re:iiol.8fao(w^  theirims  oiiiof  tbair 
owh  parish;  j«ii  wrow  yoarselve»^ to  be  materiak . for -th^  bM- 
tinkdo^-^sacks-  to  biQ  bfeaiten«-Hy1d  carpets  t4.  be  diiatod,  ¥oa 
ttii^t  hate  cople'befoiie  nie  trilh  j6n  fiv^  diina.iii  Ihtt.^ii^ 
Inhaling  the  breath  Mf  heacrbn;  wiliL  thd  .Jndepoiifcntffci  of  men 
IwhohdVe  nothing  to  \teut.  t  You  might  hnve  put-^our /haadis 
:6ii  ydnr  hips  and  thfoint' your  fiy^  'fingeca  ii^P  19(7  <a«e,  had 
I  esaicted.anyihiiig.  fromyoti  unjustly.  But,  4s  it:  iK,  I  >ain 
!the  aggrieved  man',  besides  befsftg  :a.  despotic  Ki9g-  I  cap 
make  you  plack.out  each  ottier's.beirda.hair  by  Jiair^-Hwake 
yon  spit  in  edch:  othjsr's  feo^s^  -rh  c«a  set'yc^u  lN}g|^  from 
door  to  door,  making  those  whom  you  Ipnverbefi^f^:  4cq»uied 
:tur&  fliefir.  backsr upon  you,  .and  ^ay,  'hatl  lui^i  I  Q0piM:i'«l^der 
•ydumiserabbiiiOld  men  to  the  end  lOC  your  dayn,  .jn  .^nm^ 
quence  of  th^se  ^drds  of  eooatunfiely.  yqu  tam)ted/fm(»  wiUi^/ 
-ifhen  I  asbed  you  a  plain  qucistioii  a;^:.n)a49  A  limple  dor 
mand.  What  haye  you  to  jsay  iCor.,youvselT»€[?.i$pe|kjSnt, 
you  youngest  old  man.*  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  thfs 
/^ciungest  unde  of  her  'Whom(he.fK)^B)lii|^^^l^ife'i  ^i^eak,  and 
Jet  me.  hear  what  ydu  have  to.  say,»;,.  /,/ 

«What  can  I  say?»  «aid  the  yomngost  uncle,  ,i^trpbing  ^owf 
Mft.face  with  onei  haind,  and  keeping  hi^  clqaitt  Wfsll  wrapt 
<oyer.'bJm  with  the  other.  ••(  I  aw  4eias  thai^,4n  tpvjic^  of  dvst* 
The  measure  of  the  aboniination  whi<^.  I  .hajif^ /^aten-hasipiig 
been  filled  up;  whatevel*  .your-  n^jetty  has  ^dr-ih^^  mas-' 
hattah!  been  well  sdid.  True  iti^^-  oh  KingI  ife  are.  five 
•wretched  old  meiA;  we  have  been  biting  pui:  thumbs  ever 
since  that  fatal  day,  and  saying  from  morning  to  night,  ^w^ 
have.  made,  a  mistiike.'  Forgive  us  I  forgive  us!  in  favour  of 
her  whoin  you  once  loved — ^f  h^r  who  cries  day  and  night 
that  she  has  lost  her  sapple. » 

« What  apple  ? »  exclaimed  Azbeaz,  suddenly  sofli&aed  by 
hearing. his  beloved  mentioned. 

•  The  apple  of  her  eye  to .  be  sure, »  answered  the  youngest 
old  man;  « whom  but  your  Majesty  has  she  ever  )6v«d,  or  ever 
can  Idve?* 

At  these  words,   Azbeaa  appeared'Still  moife  louohed^iaBd 
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tlie..l«toainki^'iorQr»dld'*iiieBv»hdvia9l«l^^  ooriKbori^ 

todfliie/iMieBfkHiiioftthe  joumg^M  iMfi^Burbf  rigiiii^,'     \    /r 

! k B4lif  iBefil-m^jemj -yes— ^Ue-iflpbakst  ithei famlb i;    thfl| : audd^ 

ift'<d^iDgt  o£  ^Bkf/iuid''di8apij>oilltlIldnti.ii*}>   tu\/r   u'::\'i.;'y  ^    A',n\\ 

.!  idBkem  lunfe  imade.t^  Mlemn:.jMi!is^wiA  liifi/,'pipceildiii0i,  'ibf^ 
citee  di«  teei^iiftfitlid  oMi mehk^ihali  ibei ^M[l>d6m^di4)ii«)ftn 
ed'iAi  dhdilDekidfiiiU  foitaAT ..'miaknets^  iaildtllhiJ'ibeati7'^Q£ 
htt  %ibDni:be  badioiice  cp  aniBaHy^iidiiil^ifliuhedilMjE^i^  his 
itjrea.lwith.a  i»sUUefls  ekarin.').'.     >]   .'    .lii!  >.:>!ii    .m.mI 

»ririIillMHightiwbai'  76u..noi#  tell!;nie  .veni  4rae,>.«a)d  JuEt^ 
beaz  thoughtfully,    «the    whole   state   of  the  ^efife.' would! twi 

aUeitM.>-  .'l   ■     .  ilr.l')/-    .       •i.-'..'^  •.  .:•  '^    >':r.  '    .4    - 

Miii:Bj  the  Sbab'ii  4oiil*^by/the^  )>eai)d;:of  itba'ibeMUe  tof  Ari 
vnlreraih-'bjtitfae  crown  oilrbia  <b^ad — by  ihe^iwitflet  oh  ibiii 
arm, »  said  the  ifire  old  ineilliwitb  uplifted  voieea/  ^j^oJkme^. 
tikair/ii  is:4rvfl«*«.  -I  li  •    ri.jjK'.  J/i.*'  t  .^    '•-  .  i   ; .,     .■,•.  =(/.  . 

>IIIow  ajqi'I- toi  knewi  tbill  it  is/lruQ^i  iaaidiAel'imfld^;./ «<a 
Shah*  and  a  sboctmalwr  are  iino  ^.c(ry  different  peraofav  althcfa^ 
they  may  still  hare  tte  isaiii[».hiMnp,  the'sam^  monkey  i^abe;* 
Ihe  ^Jsaibe  promiaeftf :  tefltb^  •'the .  aaoM  beard  t  liMle  •aM.  -  9#hite . 
Murk  .Ibatv  old  geiHknM^l  'f'ill  noli  haireiiibe  Ifinger.  Md^ 
rj^ionjieint^iat  m^.:.  l^ttc^lifptf  I/Mo-Jong^^.twieU:  thb  aw)} 

\,f^  ber^^i  Ibe  m^denrnbiev^^lf^n  «stlaifM»di  4b  umteKs 
who  now  saw  an  escape  from  his  difficulties^' i  ficllt^w  hariitd 
si(f«fk^l^r'«fwa:  g^n^^ntait  attd  ililihe  doaH  M|  aekaowlMge 
bwifell^  |o  be  the.ide!iroted'i«laty]i9l  ibe  igratefvlKbaAdmaidiidf  .beo 
KUKg>:.ldiea  ibreit  wi)^  iWP  idoaeiTV^;  «te  atf^  your  sltcTifioe^ 
i^hat^^iBif^v  y^9^  Ml\}aaty  ordains^  ;we  will  eay,  tilpon  our.eyea 

« Bring  her  hither,*  said  Azbeaz,  « and  .wis.  wiU  see.  ^iButi 
mMQn»e,  [lido  not  intend  tofobee  her.incliiiaiioiisli  and,  should 
tbeire'bt'4m]f.4ee9p)A^«  1(11'  I  «aty  W,  rOipen  w^U^yout'  «]fito^«n 

The  five  old  men  theq  J«ft.Jiia  presfinocf,  aad/ presently  two 
^ledifeniaW  were4n4redi«^e(l^.itbemotber:/efleofftiligiUer  dafi^h- 
taTi'  As  .soon. as  the;i}Q0in  bad  been.  ,QlQAred^*)Ajjb60(sa^f0stM 
lbie^,ilroBieiii  t<^m»ii#b  wbeAlthoiilweU  reibenibcredt  cUaiaM-joC 
the  maiden  whi>rbl4  ••qlM^^^^^*'^^*^'^^!^^*^^'^^^'^}^^ 


at  well  as  (but  lew  /attrtjatiw  AituMS  of  liei  iBbdMr/  Azbeaz< 
would  wittiiii^j  hkre  giTbh*  hk  crofwn  to  Mimm  flie  aiyaiilageft 
of  beanty  to  Uindf^  and  Onerebj  become  aeciqitoble  to  Uie 
lovely  creature  who  stood  before  ^iat^  sorely  did  be  feel  bow 
little  wealtb^  pqweii,  sibd<grafitiies8  of  position  had  to  weigh 
against  individiial/^  merit,  tad  wbeii  be^cdiiten^lated  Us  «gfi^ 
iiess^  he  felt  thht  it  was  not  in  nature  that  he  €ould  be  lotel^ 

M  What  IB  dus  that  I  hear?  thou  pe«rl  of  beauty ! «  said  Ax- 
beaz,  addressing  himself  to  the  maiden';  nis  it  true  that  1 
have  found  &vour  in  your  sight,  and  that  you  are  willing  to 
make  me  happy  ?»' 

« We  are  your  slaves, »  exclaimed  the  mother,  without  allow-^ 
ing  her  daughter  to  answer  ;  « we-  have  but  one  wish,  and 
that  is  to  please  you.  Who  is  this  poor  lowly  daughter  thai 
she  should  venture  to  have  a  will  of  her  owuFh 

« Allow  her  to  speak,  •  said  Azbeaz;  « it  is  not  you  wd'wuiif 
to  wed^let  the  inaiden  speak.  Tell  me,  sugaiwlipg^ »  said  he 
to  the  dauf^ter,  «.tell  me  whatanr^  the  secrets  of  your  heart, 
and  whatever  they  be  do  not  conceal  the  truth. » 

c  She  has  no  secrets,  >  again  aiiswered  the  mothef ,  loddng 
towards  the  daughter,  ffearful  kst-  this  invitation  to  cindoor 
from  the  King  might  ireaily  impel  the  daughter  td  sp^ak  the 
truth.  «If  she  has  a  secret,  if  is  that  of  loving  the  King 
abov«  all  things,  longing  to  make  the  dust  of  his  slippers  col- 
ly rium  for  her  eyes.  • 

'  The  weak  girl  feeling  the  dilemma  in  which  she  was  j^a- 
ced,  having  be^  tutored  by  her  relations  to  avow  het^  hve 
for  Azbeaz «  whtbt  she  abhorred  the  idea  of  becoming  his 
wife,  fell  ii|to  a.  nervous  state  of  distressing  tededsvon,  the 
consequence  of  which  proved  itself  by  tears  which  she  could 
in  no  wise  psstrain. 

n^Hbw  is  this,  fair  oiief, »  said  the  Ring ;  •  is  our  love  to  be 
requited  by  tears?  If  my  words  be  pleasing  to  you,  wherefom 
^?  if  not,  why  do  you  not  speak  7 » 

Upon  this  the  maiden ,  falling  on  her  knees  in  an  attitude 
of  supplication,  esclaioied,  «plty,  pity;  I  am^a  poo^  weak 
(Sne-^liJmow-iidti  what  to  do«  la  it  a  cHme  >t»)  have  loted 
before  1  was  told  to:  love,  in  the  pvopev  plate?*    >        ••    ' 


« lovfd  bofoi^^  Meed!  bowdait  7#u  Iot€  irlie»  iHe  eeoflw  df 
tiwliiiivvrab  Mmmlnds  dthervraMi?*  i      . 

« Hold  your  peace,  woman! «  exclaimed  Azbeaz;  « I  t^ahttU 
thidi'aiid  ndlhiaf  bvi  the  itnA.  So  you  have  -foved  tmfbre 
•^tliat  is  weH  flpoken — if  ao  we  hate  BiMigbt'to  aAj^^wean 
flilent^^we  praise  Allah  that  we  are-  Hot  the  eatm  ^:  an  inM- 
jnstiOB^^wo,  we  lurve  been  fbdKflho^far  in  troth  hiv»  saoh  ak 
ttrhie^  out .  of  a  hamp  and  a  motakey  face,  is  repiilriifirt  M  ' 
beauty,  air  oil  reftides  to  ndx  with  the  limpid  6lnBanii;jt    i'U'\ 

« Believe  her  not,  asylttm  of  the  nmveree,'»  slW  TociferMed 
the  mother  ;  « she  is  a  perverse  and  wilful  girl ;  she  knows 
that  sl|el6^«iB  you,  and  only  persists  in  her  obstmacy  to  re- 
fuse a  happiness  too  great  for  her,  because  she  gets  it  for 
nothing. » 

«What  she  has  said,  she  has  said, »  returned  Azbeaz ;  «we 
force  no  one. »  Then  turning  again  to  the  maiden,  he  conti- 
nued, « Perhaps  you  know  that  Kings  are  powerful  men,  and 
can  do  mighty  things.  Now,  if  we  knew  who  was  this  happy 
youth  who  was  beloved  by  you,  we  might  be  of  great  use. 
Speak,  the  Shah  is  your  friend,  though  you  refuse  him  as  a 
lover. 

Here  the  maiden  fell  on  her  kness  and  implored  that  she 
might  be  no  more  questioned.  « Your  slave, »  she  said,  smiling 
through  her  tears,  •  is  a  speck  of  dirt  as  compared  to  a  moun- 
tain— she  is  nothing — she  is  not  worth  your  notice — allow  her 
to  sit  in  a  comer  and  not  be  known — who  or  what  she  likes 
or  dislikes  can  be  of  no  consequence  to  any  one. » 

Azbeaz,  seeing  the  rage  and  violence  which  possessed  the 
mother,  insisted  upon  allowing  entire  freedom  to  the  maiden 
to  do  whatever  she  found  most  agreeable  to  herself,  and 
threatened  if  he  heard  of  any  violence  being  offered  to  her, 
that  he  would  visit  such  offence  with  a  serious  punishment. 
He  cduld  not  refrain,  however,  from  upbraiding  the  mother 
with  the  falsehood  of  her  brothers-in-law,  and  avowed  it  his 
intention  to  visit  them  with  his  displeasure. 

« What !    do   they  suppose, »  said  he,  « that  a  King  is  "bnly 

to  sit  on  his  throne  in  order  to  be  laughed  at  ?  No,  no !  with- 
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<rat  Until  nbtUiig  ig  to  be  done;  with  it,  all  is  straiglit  for- 
irard«,  and  man  lives  to  good  purposes.  T^  them  to-  settle 
their  minds  into  this  conviction,  that  the  Shah  will  bom 
tliair  fathers. » 

Upon  hearing  these  words,  both  mother  aqd  daughter  with 
orach  wailing  and  manj  tears  fell  to  beseeching  him  to  paiidon 
them^  requesting  him  to  reflect,  that  Kings  were  greater  in 
bestowing  mercj  than  m  inflicCing  pnnishmenA.  Azheaz  eeded 
to  the  prayers  of  the  maiden,  for  he  was  softened  by  her 
truth  and  single-heartedness,  and  promised  that,  for  the  pre<- 
sent,  he  would  leave  her  uncles  unmolested* 


(To  be  coniimwd.J 


THE  SMUGGLER'S  LEAP. 


A  TALE  OF  THAMST 


BT    THOMAS    INGOLDSBY,    ESQ. 


•tfear  Ibis  h«Rilel(Acol)  is  a  long-disused  ehalk^pit  o£  formidable 
depth,  known  by  the  name  of  «The&nnggler*s  Leap««  The  tradition 
of  the  parish  runs,  that  a . ridi^g^Qi&cer  from  Sandwich^  called  An- 
thony Gill,  lost  his  life  here  in  the.  early  part  of  the  present  (lastj 
century,  while  ,  in  pursuit  of  a  si^ij^gler/  A  fog  connipg  on,  both 
parties  went  over-the  precipice.  I'he  smugglers  horse  onljTy  it  is 
said,  was  found,  crushed  beneath  its  rider.  .  The  spot  has,  of  course, 
been  haunted  ever  since.  • 

t9es  « Supplement  to  Lewis's  History  qf  Thamtty  by  ihe  Rev. 
Samuel  Pegge,  A:  M.  Vicar  of  Godmersham* »  fV^  BristoWy 
Canierhuryy  f79&.  f.  I9ff. 

The  fire-flash  shines  from  Reculrer  cliff, 

And  the  answering  light  burns  blue  in  the  skiff, 

And  there  they  stand, 

That  smuggling  band. 
Some  in  the  water,  and  some  on  the  sand, 
Ready  those  contraband  goods  to  land; 
The  night  is  dark,  they  are  silent  and  stfH, 
—At  the  head  of  thie  partf  is  Smuggler  Bill  f 
•  Now  lower  away?  cofne,  lower  away!   •  • 
We  must  %I5' far  ere  the  dawn  of  the  day.'  >"  ^     ' 
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If  Exctseman  Gill  should  get  scent  of  the  prey, 

And  should  come,  and  should  catch  us  here,  what  would  he  say? 

Come,  lower  away,  lads— once  on  the  hill. 

We'll  laugh,  ho!  ho!  at  Exciseman  Gill!n 

The  cargo's  Iqwer'd  from  the  dark  sIcifTs  side, 
And  the  lotr-jjui  drags  i%e  liiW  itihottgh  the  ide. 

No  Jrick  nor  flam. 

But  your  real  Schiedam. 
■  Now  mount,  my  merry-men,  mount  and  ride!» 
Three  on  the  crupper,  and  one  before. 
And  the  led-hors^  ladau  with  fiv^.tHhs  more;  , 

But  the  rich  point-lace. 

In  the  oil-skin  case 
Of  proof  to  guard  its  contents  from  ill. 
The  « prime  of  the  swag, »  is  with  Smuggler  Bill ! 

Merrily  now,  in  a  ^goodly  row, 

Away,  and  away,  those  Smugglers  go. 

And  they  laugh  al  Exciseman  Gill,  ho !  ho !  j 

When  out  from  the  turn  I 

Of  the  road  to  Heme,  i 

Gomes  Gill,  wide  awake  to  the  whole ^tiottcbm.)  ^;<m    rr.)/ 
•    '  '      Eteiseman  Gill,  in  all  his  prides  '   > 

With  his  Custom-house  oiBcers  aUal  Ms* aider!  >  i 
'  They  were  all  Ctlstom-house  ^officers'  then  f   • 

There  were  n!o  such  thii^'^s  Pi^venttVe  men. 

S^fwe  qui  pmetl  ■•■ 

That  lawless  crew, 
>  Away,,  cad  a wayv  and  away  they  flew!        .<    - 
'' '^o'rUe 'dropping  one  tub,  soine- dtoppftng.t|ir»9.   .. 
Some  gallop  this  way,  and  sepie>g9ilop  .tlittli«/  'v 
Through  Fordwich  Level— o'er  Sandwich  Flat, 
Some  fly  that  "^fay,  and,.sQBie  fly  this,  -.  ,• 
Like  a  co\ey  ;of  birds  when,  the  sportsmen  miss, 

These  in  their  hurry 

Make  for  5turry; 
With  Customhouse  officers  clofe  in  their  rear, 
Down  Rushbourike  Lan^>  9Ad  sp  |)y  Westbere, 

Never  stopping,        .  .   .    li 

Btiti  shooting  and  poppii^; 
And  many  a  Citslom-house  buUet^gpes  slap 
Through  manyi^ihree-gaUo^  tub  4<rKe.ra  Uf,t  . .  , 


I 

I 


.Aiidil^gmi^iEtl  bal,.  '  '  '  \\ 

And\aqmri$  aU'Sbout^  .:  •.  A 

And  many  a  heart  grew  sad  that  days  . 
That  so  much  good  liqii^p :  was 'flO  thrown  aW^y. 
Some,  on  the  other  ^hiwd,  seek  OoveFek'ry^.    -; 
Spurring  and  whip|>iii|f  like  tOBtiAk^fttr^Mntj^       I   >  ./ 
For  the  lifd)  £«r  tfae  life!  they  tidei vth«gr.ri4^{r. 
And  thti.Cittl9«»*h<Hiae  offieeiv>aU'di)i^ide»' 
And  they  gallop  tfn  after  (hem  for  aod'w^i^e^  , 

Ally  all,  8avf9  o«6— -EKwenian  Gilli^ 
He  sticks  to. the  skirts  of. Smuggler  BiUl  ; 


I . 


Sjnnggler  Bill  is  six  feet  liigh, 

He  has  curling  locks,  and  a  roving  eye, 

He  has  a  tongue,  and  he  has  a  smile 

Formed  the  female  heart  to  begaile. 

And  there  is  not  a  farmers' wife  in  the  Isle, 

From  St*  Pii<^ola^^  quite  , 

To  the  Foreland  light, 
But  that  eye,  and  that  tongqe^and  that  st^ile*  will  wheedle  her 
To  have  done  with  the  Grocer*' and  make  \^iff  her  Tea-dealer; 
There  is  not  a  faciqerr  tberio  hujt.  he  i^til).,. . 
Buys  his  giii  and  tobacco  fr<M»  Snuggler  BiUr« 


SfUtigg)^  Bill  rides  galltmt  and  gay   ' 
On  his  dapple-grey  mate,  away  and  ^Way, 
And  he  pats  hfer  neck,  and  he  suites  to  Uef; 
•  Follow  who  will,  ride  after  who  n^tV,  ' 
In  sooth  he' had  need' 

* 

Fodder  his  steed^  '.  / 

In  lieu  of  Lent  corn,  'With  a  QuTcksllver  f^ed; 
Nor  oats,  nor  be^tis^  nor  the  hest  of  old  hay,- 
Will  make  him  a  n^blich  fdr  my  own  dafjple-grey ! 
Ho!  oh  !— oh  ?  oh  ,•  says  Smngglcr  Bill—  ' 
He  draws  out  a  flask,  and  he  ^ips  his  fill, 
And  he  laughs  hUo  !,  oh !»  at  Exciseman  Gill., 


/ 


»«. .    I 


f  ^ 


Down  ChiAlett  Lane  so  fr«e  and  so  fleet       ■  •< 
Ridei  iSmaggler  Bill,  and  eway  to  Up-strdet;  ' 

Sarre  Bridge  is  wo**- 

Bill  thinks  it  fun ; 
«Ho  !  ho  !  the  old  tah-gaugmg  aoti  e^iai  gbm^ 


t^lA 


His  wind  will  be  thick,  and  bis  hnA»  he  Uukf 
Ere  a  race  like  this  he  May  hope  to  w^i  I »   / 

Away,  away  ' 

•  Goes  the  fleet  dapplo^gr^y,  '  •  .    .1     ..         t    ■ 
Fresh  as  the  breexe^  aad  free  aa.tthe.  wind,  •-  • 

And  Exciseman  Gill  la^^  far  behind v  ■  ^ 

«/  woulii  give  my  sott/,11  quoAi  Exoiteman  GiU> 
•For  a  nag  that  would'  catch  that  Snragi^ler  Bill  !^ 
No  matter  for  blood,  no  matter  for  bone, 
No  matter  for  colour,  bay,  brown,  or  roan, 

So  I  had  but  one? »—  * 

A  voice  cried  «Done!»— 
«Aye,  dun,*  said  Exciseman  Gill,  and  he  spjed 
A  Custom-house  officer  close  by  his  side, 
On  a  high-trotting  horse  with  a.  dun-colour  a  hide, 
« Devil  take  me, »  again  quoth  Exciseman  Gill, 
«If  I  had  but  that  horse,  I*d  have  Smuggler  BillN 

From  his  using  such  shoi^king  exptSessions,  it*s  plain 
That  Exciseman  Gill  was  luther  profane. 

He  was,  it  is  true,        :        ' 

Worse  than  a  Jew, 
A  sad  old  scoundrel  as  ev^  you"  kH^w, 
And  he  rode  in  his  stiritips  sixtc«B  stone  two. 
He  'd  just  utter *d  the  words  which  I  've  mention'd  to  you, 
When  his  horse,  coming  slap  pn  his  knees  with  him,;  threw 
Him  head  over  heels,  and  away  he  flew, 
And  Exciseman  Gill  was  bruised  black  and -blue ;- 

And  wh^  he  arose 

His  bauds  and  his  clothes 
Were  as  filthy  as  could  be,— he'd  pitched  on  his  nose, 
And  roird  over  and  over  again  in  the  mud,  ,} 

And  his  nose  ^pd  his  chin  were  all  covered  with  blopd ; 
Yet  he  screamed  with  passion,  v^'d  rather  grill 
Than  not  come  up  with  that  Smuggler  Bill ! » 

■Mount!    Mount  l»  quoth  the  Custom-house  officer,  «get 
On  the  back  of  my  dun,  you  *11  bother  him  yet. 
You*re  words  are  plain,  though  they're  somewhat  rougb, 
^  Done  and  Done '  between  gentlemen  'b  Always  enough !  — 
I'll  lend  yeu.a  lift->^therft-r*-you 're  op, on  him^to,— 
He's  a  rum  one  to  look  9k*^a  de»ii^ io'g&l^    - 

Exciseman  Gill 

Dash'd  up  Ute  hill, 


J 
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-And  mark'd' ttot,'  so  wigtr  was  lie  ia  pnrsnity. . 
lliat  queer  OnsCbm-lKnise  officer  s.  queer-looking  boot. 

Smuggler  Bill  ride^  on  emftin, 
He  slacks  not  giith"and  he  draws  not  rein, 
Yet  the  dapple-grej  mare  hounds  on  in  vain, 
For  nearer  now— and  he  hears  it  plain- 
Sounds  the  tramp  of  a  horse-^«'Tis  the  Ganger  again  U 

Smuggler  Bin 

Dashes  round  by  the  mill  * 

That  stands  near  the  road  upon  Monkton  Hill,'-^ 

uNow  speed,— no^  speedy 

My  da^ple^ey 'steed', 
Thou  ever,  my  dapple/  wdrt  good  at  tieed ! 
0*er  M onkton  Mead  and  through  Minster  Level 
Well  bafl^e  hiihya,  he  he  ganger  or  devil ! 

I'ilir 'itliiMon  Cave,  away!  ow^y! 

Now  speed-tKee,  now  speed  thee,  my  good-  dap|4e-grey ! 
It  shall  nevejir  l^e  said  that  Smuggler  Bill 
Wi^  run  down  like  a  hare  by  Exciseman  Gill!" 

Manston  Gave  was  Bill's  abode ; 

A  mile  to  the  north  of  the  Bamsgate  rOad, 

( Of  late  they  say 

It's  been  taken  away,— 
That  is,  leveird  and  filled  up  with  chalk  and  clay. 
By  a  gentleman  there  of  the  name  of  Day,) 
Thither  he  urges  his  good  dapple-grey ; 

And  the  dapple-grey  steed, 

Still  good  at  need, 
Though  her  chest  it  pants,  and  hor  flanks  they  bleed| 
Dashes  along  at  the  top  of  her  speed ; 
But  nearer  and  nearer  JBxeiseman  Gill 
Cries  « Yield  ihee  1  now.  yield  thee,  thoa  Smuggler  Bill  ^» 

Smuggler  Bill,  he  looks  behind, 
And  he  sees  a  dun  horse  come  swift  as  the  wind, 
And  his  nostrils  smoke,  and  eyes  they  blaze 
Like  a  couple,  of  lamps  on  a  yellow  post-chaise  ? 

Every  shoe  he  has  got 

Appeakrs  red-hot,  > 

And  sparks  round  his  ears  snap,  crackle,  and  pley>  • 
And  his  tail  eoiks  up  in  a  very  odd  way^     ,  . 
Every  hair  ih  his  mane  seems  a  pOrcafines  '4|iiil]i^ 
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And  there )iia  hit  kick,*  sils  fiBOMcnMn.fiUli.'       i.  :  .' 
Grym^  MYkdd:  tbeel  now  yielift  tlMb,  :aimi> Simpler  Bill!- 

Smuggler  Bill,  from  his  hohUr  ir.eyr/ 

A  large  horse  pistol,  of  which  be  hftd  two, . 

B&BcLe  by  Nocliq;^. 

He  puird  }>ack  the  oocli;. 
A,8  far  as  be  coul4  ^o  -Lbe  back  of  ,thc  loc)^  ^   . 
The  trigger  he  touched,  and  the  weUcin  xa^g  - 
To  the  sound  of  the  weapon,  il  m^ie.  suck  a. bang; 
Smuggler  .Aiil  ne*er  ni^id  his  ^im. 
The  shot  told  true  ou  the  dMO— but  there  ^^ame 
From  thejhole  where  it  .qa^'dy.not  {blopfi)  bvt  flame! 

So  he  iiba^gfd  hia  p^^n^       . 

An4  ^^>^  theman^; 
But  his  second 'h<)rs«^pLstol  flash'd  ip^tbe  p«uf^{.  •  j    ..  / 
And  Excisemaii  1^1},  with  a  bea|:tj<,|j^[H>d,  wf^lf 
,    Made  a  i^b^ihe  eoUar  of  Sn^ugg)^  BiU^  ^ 

The  'dapplererey  mare  made  a  desperate  boUnd ' 
When  that  queer  dun  Tiorse  on  her  fiiank  she  Found, 
Alack!  and  alas:  on  what  dangerous  ground  I 
It  is  enough  to  make  one  *s  flesh  to  cxQep 
To  stand  on  that  fearful  verge,  and  peep  • 
Down  the  rugged  sides  so  dreadfully  steep. 
Where  the  chalk-Jiole  yawns  full  sixty  feet  deep, 
0*er  which  that  steed  took  that  desperate  leap ! ' 
It  was  so  dark  then  under  the  trees, 
No  horse  in  the  world  could  tell  chalk  from  cheese— 
Down  they  went— o'er  that  terrible  fiall. 
Horses,  Exciseman »  Smuggler,  and, all!! 

Below  were  found  ■      < 

Next  day  on  the  ground,  •    « 

By  an  ^M^]j  Oentlemati  walking  hiis  rbiind,  •  <       "i  ' 
(I  wouldn't  have  seen  such  a  sight  for  a  pound,} 
All  sfoasVd  f^id  dashd,  three  mangled  cbrses, 
Two  of  them  human,  the  third  was  a  horse's, 
That  good  dapple-grey,  and  Exciseman  Gill 
Tet  grasping  the  collar  of  Smuggler  Bill  t 

But  where  was  the  Dun?  that  terrible  Dmn9^ 
From  that  terrible  nigl^l.  he  was  seen  by  niMe  !-»* 
There  are  some  people  think,  though. i.«n  notione,  ' 
That  papt  <»f.  t^ >aftory  M  nonaeie  anA  iiin»  ..     . ,  ii 


But  the  country-folks  there 

One  and  all  declare, 
When  the  «Crowners  'Quest*  came  to  sit  on  the  pair, 
They  heard  a  loud  horse-laugh  up  in  the  air  1 

'  If  in  one  of  the  trips 

Of  the  steam-boat  Eclipse, 
You  should  go  down  to  Margate  to  look  at  the  ships, 
Or  to  take. what  the  bathing- room  people  [dall  Vt>ips, » 

You  may  hear  old  folks  talk 

Of  that  quarry  of  chalk ; 
Or  go  over— it's  rather  too  far  for  a  walk, 
But  a  three  shilling  drive  will  give  you  a  peep 
At  the  fearful  chalk-pit  so  awfully  deep, 
Which  is  called  to  this  moment  h  The  Smuggler's  Leap !  • 
Nay  more,  I  am  told,'  on  a  moonshiny  night, 
If  you're  •plucky,*  and  not  over  subject  to  fright. 
And  go  and  look  over  that  chalk-pit  white. 

You  may  see,  if  you  will. 

The  Qhost  of  pld.QiU. 
Grappling  the .  phost  of  Smuggler  Bill, 
And  the  Ghost  of  the  dapple-grey  lying  between 'em.— 
I  'm  told  so  —I  can't  say  I  know  one  who  's  seen  *em ! 

'  Moniiu. 

And  now,  gentle  Reader,  one  word  ere  we  part. 
Just  take  a  friend's  counsel,  and  lay  it  to  heart. 
Imprimis  ,  don't  smuggle!— if,  bent  to  please  Beauty, 
You  must  buy  French  lace,  purchase  what  has  paid  duty ! ' 

Don't  use  naughty  wprds,  in  the  next  place,— and  ne*er  in 
Your  language  adopt  a  bad  habit  of  swearing ! 

Never  say  « Devil  take  me  :■— 

Or,  « shake  me!»— or,  «bake  me!* 
Or  such-like  expressions.    Remember,  Old  Nick  , 

To  take  folks  at  their  word  is  remarkably  quick ! 

Another  sound  maxim  I  'd  wish  you  to  keep, 

Is  «Mind  what  you  are  after,  and— Look  ere  you  Leap! 

Above  all,  to  my  last  gravest  caution  attend— 

NsVfiH    BOlkoW   A    HOBSE    TOU    DOm't  KNOW  OT  A    FRIEKt) !  I 

(BkNTLBT'S   MiSCBUAIfT.) 
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THE  WOMEN  OF  ITALY 


If  it  were  always  permitted  to  draw  an  obvious  inference 
from  the  most  irrefutable  precedents,  without  incurring  the 
sneers  of  scepticism  ,  we  might  almost  venture  to  ;  affirm 
that  the  days  of  man  upon  earth  are  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
that  the  long-dreaded  millennium  is  at  hand. 

Yet  a  few  more  efforts  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  the 
plough  will  ride  unguided  over  the  field  like  a  railway  train, 
steamers  will  glide  like  ducks  over  the  waters,  without  noise 
or  smoke,  and  ballqons  will  be  curbed  and  bridled  like  Arios- 
to's  hippogriffs. 

Already  the  influence  of  climate  has  been  utterly  neutralized. 
Oiir  coal  has  been  made  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  an 
Italian  sun.  It  has  all  its  warmth,  its  light,  its  life.  England 
has  become  the  metropolis  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the 
horticultural  giardens  at  Chiswick  are  the  flora  of  both  conti- 
nents. A  shop  in  Regent  Street  has  been  turned  into  nature's 
own  workshop,  exhibiting  within  Its  genial  temperature  all  the 
mysteries  of  an  artificial  maternity.  Mr.  Espy  of  Philadelphia 
has  thrown  his  spell  over  the  storms,  and  offers  to  sell  rain  by 
the  bucket  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  short,  il  will  go  hard 
with  lis  ify  ere  yre  are  many  years  older,  we  do  not  see  the 
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faUmmse^  of  Suez  $b4  Panama  out  tbrought  a  JE«il-read  tiui^^ 
i^idrivea  through  the  howeUof  the  Alpa,  and  a  sivpoMOtt*- 
}nri4fQ  launched  across  the  Atlantic^ 

'  Then  will  there  be  rest  for  maa  and  beast.  Them  Will 
men  grow  weary  of  watching  with  folded  arne  the  pr<^e» 
of '^their  self-acting  tailoring  apparatus,  and,  impatient  ctf  a 
slate  of  inactivity  inconsistent  with  their  nature,  they  will» 
like  Alexander^  complain  that  their  fathers  left  nothing  tot 
them  to  do^  and  look  oiit  for  another  woiid^  the  earth  being 
fimch  too  narrow  for  them.  ; 

Nor  do  we  hesitate  to  affirm  t|>at  th^  moral  Inlproi^enient 
of  thi).  jmman  ra^^e  has  kept  pace  with  physical  diaeoveryi 
The  teetotallers  strive  boldly  to  undo  the  work  of  Noah. 
Wilberforce  has  razed  the  patriarch's  curse  from  the  heads 
of  the  devoted  children  pf  Canaan;  the  peace^societies  hope 
Iq  rivet  the  sword  of  war  to  its  sc^bard,and  to  turn  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  into  a  vast  Quaker  community.  Reason 
and  justice  are  soon  to  obt^n  an  undisputed  ascendancy  over 
force.  The  French  are  raising,  a  Chinese  wall  round  Paris,  to 
save  them  the  trouble  of  fighting  for  their  country.  Al} 
ancient  grievances  will  be  amicably  settled,  AH  nations  wiU 
vie  i^ith  e^ch  other  in  forgetting  old  grudges,  and  redressing 
timeHsanctioned  injusticesw  But  the  most  natural .  as  well  a$ 
the  most  glorious  result  of  this  vol^uiitar;^  abnegation  of  the 
tight  of  tbb  strongest  will  ]|e  the  cessation  of  an  abuse  of, 
power  as  anci»t  as  Eden,  a  revolution  to  be  operatjcd  by, 
the  suppression  of  a  single  word  in  the  marriage  ceremony, 
the  rehabititatfon  of  a  much-injured  being  into  its  natural 
rif^ts — the  emancipation  of  woman. 

Already  the  champions  of  the  trampled  s^ic,  the  Chapmaos 
and  Marlineaus,  have  unfolded  the  standard  of  independence. 
BSk<iag  at  first  trained  themselves  to  public  controversy  in  the 
cause  of  abolitionism,  they  soon  learned  to  stand  up,  like 
Gioero,  pit>  domo  sud,  in  vindication  of  th^ir  inalienable 
right  oC  fitting  in  senates  and  parliaments,  a«id  being  elbowed^ 
wid  s<|ueezed  on  the  hustings. .  Another  more  , formidable 
eomhAltant.,  the  fair  authoress  of  « Woman  and  her,  ^as,tei:,v 
aftAr  laMrchiag  in.  the  iceasur^   of   the  .pa4  with  unwearied 
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diligenoe,  bas  fully  demonslraUMl-  ftal  iTftiuM  in  all  ag«9  ail^ 
oraiilrie«^:^0t^  excepting  even  such  eh^act^a^'  Aspasia  and 
Messalina)  has  been  and  is  a  middle  creature  Ibetween  alainb 
Uhd  an  angel,  perverted,  fettered, '  and  tortured,  by  ano&er 
«elfi«h-  being,  fcalf-deition,  half-brute.  '   ;: 

•  With  all  our  heart  dd  we  ^ongratukte  these  lovely  endan- 
c^ators  on  the  favourable  prospect  that  everything  is  taking 
before  them,  and  wish  them  a  speedy  success  in  an  enterprise 
vhveh^  hs  it  would  most  powerfiilly  cbntribute  to  bring'  a^ul 
that  new  order  of  things,  that  golden  age  bf  pbaee'  aud 
justice  which  'ha^been*  hitherto  considered  incomrpatifilet  with 
the  frailfy  Idf  human  nattire,.  would  be  the  inosft  infoUible 
sign  of  the'  forth-conifing  closte  of  time. 

Female  writers  in  England,  iPrartce,  and  America,  are  ptintf 
ttearly  a  match  for  their  male  opponents, '  and  if  the  sword  is 
to  bi3  definitely  laid  aside,  and  the  field  open  for  afair«and 
impartial  discussion,  we  have  no  doubt  but  women  will  in 
Ihe  end  talk  men  out  of  countenance.  But  to  whatever 
eitent  these  ladies  may  carry  their  female  radicalism,  they 
\^ill  easily  perceive  that  their  social' r^^orms  will-  ri6t  be  im* 
mediately  applicable  to  all  countries  afike;  and  'as  we  hear 
every  day  of  nations  being  unripe  for  the  blessing  ol^- liberal 
institutions,  as  wig  see  statesmen  insistiilg  on  the  necessity  iit 
fitting  a  people  for  better  destinies  by  the  graffttal  inflnenee 
of  civilization  and  culture,  so  it  will  be  Hkewis6  under^od 
that  the  fair  sex  cannot  be  everywhere  equally  ready  for  an 
immediate  enfranchisement,  and  that,  for  instance,  the  Georgian 
slave  of  an  eastern  harem  conld  not  be  as  easily  timied  to  take 
her  share  in  the  weighty  deliberations  of  the  sublime  Porte, 
as  a  Yankee  girl  might  be  called  to  sit  among  the  -members 
of  Congress. 

These  reflections  were  awakened  in  our  mind  at  the  sight 
of  the  work  of  which  the  title  stands  at  the  head  -of  the  pre^ 
sent  article,  and  we  were  curious  to  ascertain'  what  notitms 
concerning  Woman's  mission  might  be  entertained  by  a  lady  bom 
and  bred  up  in  a  country  in  which  the  persons  of  ber  im 
alhe  kept  in  something  like  a  middle  station' between -orieatal 
s^usion  arid — what  would  strike  eV^ry  other  IraveihribM 
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Uim  Ibrtliieaa  as^-^  tbe  total  itadepeiidence  of  American 
women. 

•  We  like  •  to  look  •  over '  a  Book  written '  by  a  fed  jr.  There 
Is,  we  belitsve/  ^n  immense  tract  of  unknown  world  in  tbe 
feini^Ie  hekrt;  Hiere  exists  between  thesff  two  set^,  created  so 
essentiiifly  to  belong  to  and  to  be  hecessafy  to  each  Otber,  to 
flbarc^  all  hopes  and  fears,  all  cares  and  enjoyments  of  life,  a 
barrier  of  cohrentional  dignity  and  propriety,  of  seinal  eti- 
quette, which  almost  evefy  Idver  and  husband  flatters  hifti^lf 
With  i^emoving,  but  which  perhaps  no  liting  man  ever  -^ue^ 
ceeded  in  so  doing;  and  which  we  do  not  know  but  it  were 
perhaps  unadtisiible  that  every  one  should  attempt  to  remove^ 

Yet  it  is  but  (oo  natural  that  we  should  all  st^nd  on  tiptoe 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  this  terra  mcognita^  and  we  would 
willingly  renounce  all  the  pleasure  derivable  fronj  one  of 
Captain  Parry's  voyages  to  the  North  Pole,  or  from  an  Ame- 
rican South  Sea  expedition,  to  be  enabled  to  overhear,  without 
indelicacy,  a  conversation  between  two  fair  « bosom  friends  ■ 
in  some  trying  and  unguarded  moment,  or  to  possess  the  key 
to  that  magic  telegraph  of  nods '  and  winks  and  smiles  by 
which  two  female  spirits  commune  with  each  other  before 
company,  to  the  utter  mystification  of  the  duller  sex'. 

< 

Next  to  this  would  be  tbe  other  no  less  unhallowed  grati7 
fication  of  intercepting,  one  of  those  four-page,  sm^U-hand,. 
close-written,  crossrUned  feminine  epistles,  to  the  uninitiated 
conveying  .scarcely  any  'meaning  at  all,  but  where,  in  every, 
turning  in  ^very  letter,  the  corresponding  parties  are  enabled 
to  decipher  so  mudi  «more  than  nieets  the  eye.* 

Next  to  this,  again,  is  the  pleasure  of  perusing  the  wdrlu 
of  a*  female  author;  for  althou^gh.the  fair  wviter,  knowi^ 
that  her  page  \&  to  stand  the  fall  glare  of  broad  daylight, 
may  be  constantly  on  her  guard  lest  she  should  by  any  iii- 
voluntary  indiscretion  jeopardize  the  secret  interests  of  Hw 
community,  ret  sdme  nnlneky  expression,  some  haUPwdrd 
may,  in  the  heat  of  inspiration,  happen  to  drop  from  lier 
p«n,  whith  wili  vhoM  HM  wild*fire  across  Ihe  benighted  un- 
d<n«Ufiidliig  of'  a  <«nan'  who  4:(m  temii  and   do  mor«  ihanM 
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1^   of  leaming;  towards  bis  ioitiaticiii  into  the  ip(f stories  qt 
female  freemasonrj.  .-..-/^ 

Of.  th^se  tolaaUry  oonlEessiaiir.  and  iavoliiotary  rerdatifpiSf 
thanks  to  h^aveiL,  ia  our  oirn  country,  ^e  have  enough;  ^ml 
the  new  novels  and  essays  ;)>y  ladies,  nusses  and  mistresses, 
issuing  every  year  from  the  English  press,  hid  (air  So  leaya 
scarcely  one  Cold  of  the  female  heart  unexplored,  scarcely 
one  hlush  of  the  maiden's  cheek  unaccounted.for. 

But  if  this  ho  the  case  in  Old  and  New  Englaad,  as  well 
as  in  F>ance  and  Germany,  the  siime  can  hardly  h^  said  of 
the  Itatian  peninsula,,  wherei  with  ,  the  exception  o^  ^  rery 
few  Petrarchesque  pfoetesses,  and  stiU  fejwer  moral  or  asoetiq 
writers,  man  seems  still  almost  completely  to.  monopolize  the 
trade  of  book-making.  . 

For  this  apparent  sterility  of  the  fen^tle  mind  in  the  land 
of  Vittoria  Colonnaand  Olimpia  Morata,  it  would  not  perhaps 
be  difficult  (o  adduce  many  important  xeasons.  But  the  most 
insurmountable  obstacle  against  female  authorship  lies  in  the 
deep-rooted  antipathy,  or,  if  wa  must  call  it  so,  prejudice,  of 
the  people  of  that  country  ^igainst  any  atte^npt  on  the  part 
of  a  woman  to  call  upon  hefself  the  gaze  of  the  multitude  or 
court  notoriety,  , 

The  Italians,  a  highly  sensitive  and  cultivated  nation,  are 
a^  far  from  grudging  the  tender  and  timid  creature  whom 
they  associate  with  their  destinies  through  life,  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  education,  as  any  other  people  can^  well  be;  but 
a  fond  notion — it  may  be  a  mistaken  one— prevails  among  them, 
that  all  a  lady's  accomplishments  and  acquirements  should  be 
exclusively  consecrated  to  en|jven  that  little  domestic  circle 
which  she  is  oalled  to  Mess  with  her  .  presence.  He^oe  an 
authoress,  no  less  than  an  actress  or  an  intproi»if£Ufic^iis  for 
them  ail  anomaly,  an  exceptional  being  wh^has  cast  aside 
all  the  delicacy,  grace,  and  modesty,  which  constitute  tbe  pe? 
eiiliar  charm  of  her  sex,  and  thereby  forsworn  its  inalieaabie 
privileges,  and  rendered  herself  liable  to  the  disrespect  <>f  the 
other. 

.  Fefcnale  authorship    in  Italy    is  loOked<  upon  as   a  kind  of 
Moral  anomaly;  noir  .wonld-  the  high  stataon  andstfl  iMgber 
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chflfracler,  the  noMe  and  irreilMi«BslMe  Ufe  of  the  Idly  whose 
tame  -graces  this  page»  have  ^edftiftA  h^  agailist  the  saeeritig 
mttifdeivts  of  li^  jjealous'  cotitttryttrM,  had'iAie  not  niitde 
choice  of  that  only  subject  which  exclusively  belonged  to  one 
of  her  se^c— ^the- illiiBtration  of  the  domestib  and  soeial  virtties 
which  ought  to  characterize  -« a  vHse  and  amiahle  woman, » 
and  the  degree  of  moral  and  Intelleetnal  distinction  to  which 
ft  is  not  only  lawfnl  buteren  desirable  that  she  should  aspire. 

Anna,  Countess  PepoH,  and  widow  of  the  Marquis  Sam-^ 
pieri'-'for  her  titl^,  According  to  the  Italian  custom;  are  care^ 
ftiHy  omitted  in  the  title-page, — belongs  by  birth  to  one  of 
the  teost  ancient  and  iHustrioirs  historical  families  of  K^ogna; 
Hei^  brother.  Count  Garky  Pe]poHi  Already  well  kndWii  to  tbif 
repubKc  of  letters  as  the  author  of  the  melodrama  «rl  ptiritanfiA 
and  other  poems,  is  an  ex\\e  from  ills' native  eounfry,.anif 
b^ongi^  to'  oiirsfor  various  reasons,  because  he  Ifills  the  chaii^ 
<»f  >rofessoi^  «f  Ralian  Literatui^  tn' London  llniver^ty  College; 
and  becatisehe  evinced  his  preference  in  favour  of  our  (adie^ 
by  choosing  a  bride  among  the  daughters  of  Albion. 

The  Countess  Anna  has  been  a  wife  and  a  mother,  and  it 
was  only  after  having  performed  her  uxorial  and  maternal 
duties  in  a  manniet  that  won  her  the  admiration  and  esteem 
of  all  who  knew  her,  having  trusted  to  another  the  happiness 
of  her  only  daughter,  whom  she  had  brought  up  with,  all 
the  solicitude  of  love,  that  she  endeavoured  to  draw  up  a 
theory  of  those  countless  and  nameless  cares  by  which  woraaii 
can  make  a  heaven  of  a  husband's  home,  and  indemnify  the  world 
fbr  the  unavoidable,^  however  remote,  contingency  of  her  los^; 
by  leaving  behind  her  what  has  been  not  unaptly  called  « a 
second  edition  of  self. » 

But  besides  her  demre  of  communicating  to  her  country-^ 
women  all  that  her  own  experience  had  taught  her  respecting 
the  duties  of  woman  as  a  house-keeper  (reggitrice)  or,  as  an 
instructress  (educatrice}^  and  as  a  social  being  (donna  converse- 
vole),  the  Countess  harboured  in  her  bosom  a  higher  object, 
cemmon  in  Italy  to  every  person  who  thinks  or  feels,  no  less 
than  to  all  who  write,  that  of  vindicating  the  women  of  Italy 
vfrom  the.unjast  judgment »  and   « false  accusations*  brought 
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againat  &ein  by  partial  at*  pv^fidioed  foi^igmm,  the  rdiiJii- 
litation  of  the  national  chavaet^  being.  U^  Bim  of  the  mort 
aaxious  endeayoiirs  of  eyery  generous  soul  ihal  U?es  between 
the  Alps  and  the  sea; 

Certainly  this  ptea  in  favour  of  0^.  nationiil  chaiacier  la 
neither  uncaUedt^for  nor  inepportuiiiei'.  - 

That  the  qharacter  of  the  Italians;  has  been  wilfully  nusrer 
presented  by  ignorant  trav^^s,  who- have  hurried  through 
the  country  under  the  influence  of  illiberal  prepossessions,  is 
a  fact  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  morei  mature  and  ra-* 
tionaji  .r^orts  of  other  visitors,  who  had  leinure  to  ground 
their  estimate  on  a  closer  observation  and  a  more  inti^atei 
acquaintance.  We  do  not  believe  that  those  writers  have  any 
wish  or  interest  to  be  unjust  to  other  iiations,  but  .the  pooc 
hqnest  Milanese »  or  light'-hearted  Flor^ntijie,  who  happens  to 
read  a  smuggled  French  or  English  newspaper,  or  a  stray 
volume  of  a  novel,  where  it  is  unblushingly'  stated  thai « Italian 
life  is  a  mass  of  rottenness  and  corruption, »  ,that  « every  man 
is  there  a  swindler,  every  woman  a  wanton,*  (we  quete  at 
chance  from  a  leading  article  in  the  « Britannia »  newspaper) 
must  be  sympathized  with,  if  taking  such  compliments  literally, 
and  supposing  such  uncharitable  animadversions  to  be  impli- 
citly relied  upon  abroad,  he  feels  sore  and  bitter -on  the 
subject,  and  considers  himself  bound  to  seize  every  opportu- 
nity to  stand  |forth  as  his  country's  sworn  champion  and 
advocate. 

We  shall  be  always  as  willing  to  open  in  these  pages  a  list 
where  duties  to  the  sex,  no  less  than  our  sense  of  right,  are 
equally  engaged  to  allow  the  Countess  Pepoli  to  plead  ill 
favour  of  a  class  of  women,  of  whom  her  virtues  no  less 
than  her  rank  have  made  her  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments, 
and  upon  whose  morals  her  book  is  likely  to  exercise  the 
most  pious  and  salutary  influence. 

We  need  scarcely  repeat  here  the  weU*known  maxinDi  that 
woman  is  invariably  such  as  man  wishes  her  to  be :  that  the 
female  mind  and  heart  are  moulded  according  to  the  ideas 
prevailing  in  the  society  in  which  she  is  brotight  up,  and 
that,  by  a  natural  reaction,  she   exercises   an    equal  ascen- 
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datMj»0Ter<  society  itoeif,'  tliat  as'she  is  pb^rictUj  a  dikaghier 
ttid  a  ttBoithery  so  is  she  bj  turns  also  a  pupil  and  a  mistress; 
so  that  her  sex  maj  always  be  taken  as  a  fair  representatiye 
of  the  moral  standard  reached  by  the  human  family  in  all  ages 
and  countries. 

In  proportion,  therefore,  as  our  authoress  succeeds  in  demon- 
strating  how  far  her  country-women  have  attained  a  high 
degree  of  feminine  excellence,  so  shall  we  feel  inclined  to 
judge  more  or  less  favourably  of  (he  morals  of  the  nation  at 
large;  and  every  proof  she  may  be  able  to  bring  forward  in 
support  of  her  subject  will  have  the  force  of  a  hundred 
arguments  in  refutation  of  the  charges  brought  against  the 
Italiail  name. 

Tiie  work  of  our  authoress  ^etoais  from  its  Tcry^ -beginning 
calculated  to  oterthrow  our  long«cherished  ideas  of  Italian 
female  education.  ^'  mention  of  conVents  is  made.  That 
atrict  rule  >6f  monastic  Seclusion  to  which  eyery  young  lady 
of  high  rank  was  aiknOst  universal^  supposed  16  be  condem- 
ned in  OatboUc  co!ontfies,  there  to  be-  walled  up  in  a  narrow 
cell,  only  to  pass  from  the  silenee  and  solitude  of 'the  <4ois^' 
lerfir,  to  the  glare  and  .bustle  of  the  wide  world,  iaflanced  to 
a  hnsl^ajnd,  whose  very  portrait  she  had  never  seen,  we  know. 
that  tnany  of  our  readers  will  be  astonished  and  scandaHted 
to  hear  it — is  neither  better  nor -worse  than  one  of  thethous- 
atid  and  oiie  absurd  fables  by  which  Italian  life  is  rather 
romantically'  than  Terilsbly  represented. 

Countess '  Pepoli  does  not  inquire  into  the  good  or  etil  ef* 
facts  of  monastic  education.  She  does  not  advocate  or  inveigh 
agiBdnst  the  system.  She  seems  not  even  to  suspect,  to  dream 
of  its  existence;  belonging  by  birth  to  and  moving  nil  her 
life  among  the  highest  circles,  she  knows  very  well  that  neither 

r 

herself  nor  her  daughter,  nor  any  of  her  friends,  at  least 
sinoe  ike  days  of  Napoleon ,  ever  set  their  foot  within  the 
precincts  of  a  nunnery,  except  only  those  few  unfortunate  or 
perhaps  ' deluded  ones,  who,  either  through  disappointment. 
Off  dread  of  the  world,  or  misunderstood  devotion,  are  still 
occa«ionriIy  induced  to  leave  all  their  worldly  hopes  and 
anxieties  with  their  shorn  hair  on  its  threshold . 

VOL.  I.  45 
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wbic^  ll^e.  faiQteist  breath  of  IhQ  world  may  contamiiuite.  It 
is  a  ^weet,  lender  flow^,  equally  dreading  the  scorching  meri<- 
dian  ray  and  the  Mast  of  the  northern  gale.  The .  Ualiant 
believe  in  a  virginity  of  the  soul,  ^vithout  which  personal 
chastity  has  hardly  any  value  in  their  eyes.  Tq  secure  this 
moral  innocence,  and  here  perhaps  is  their  main  horror,  thif 
know  no  better  means  than  an  aimmt  entire  abstracstidn  from^ 
and  igFiorauce  of ,  the  world.  The  independanceof  theYanikae 
gi^l — iwe  make  u$e  of  that  obnoxious  denomiaalioB,  nol.thrfNi|^ 
disrespect  for  the  « smartest  nation  in  cveation, «  but  better  to 
designate  the  people  of  New  England^  thM  pari  of  the  United 
States  where  American  manners  are  most  characteristically 
developedi—  begins  with  the  earliest  fittage-  of  boarding-flebool 
lifQ.  Eariy.  in  the  Diii^niing  shd  waHcs^oul,  idone  someltnies  ftr 
a  distance  qf  lail^s  to  her  academy  ;  who  are  her  Ivloni  and 
companions,  what  her  studies,  i^bat  hqoks  she  i«ada,  whal 
friendships  or  habits  she  contract^v  h»r:  parenlf  st^areely  trfx 
care  to  epquire;  or,  if  asl^ed;,  scarcely  ever  doesf  she 
condescend  to  reply,  {n  proportion  as  she  grows,  mc^ecotn* 
pletely  and  absolutely  does  she  acc^tiire  the  mastery  omv 
her  own  actions.  She  choose$  her  daneing  and  musi<$  ma^ 
ters«  her  congregation,  her  minister.  She  ^ubacribes  to  cotil* 
lion  parties,  shines  oif  at  a  fancy  fair  or  at  a  flower  aiictioa. 
She  walks  home  late  at  night  from  a  rout  with  her  faTorile 
partner,  and  takes  a  long  tour  by  mooidight  to  enjoy  the 
coolness  and  seatimentalism  of  .the  night  air.  She  introdoces 
her  in#le  friends  'to  her  mother,  and  sends  out  her  invitatiom 
^.  i/^  witl^Ottt  oenaulting  the  « old  lady  $ »  finally,  die,  infoinns 
her  parents  that  her  loyer  has  « popped  the  qiAeslioii,  »<  ua^ess 
indeed  she  prefers  the  eclat  and  exciteiMnt  of  a  runaway 
match.  And  yet  this  nabonnded  latitude  is  seai!cely  eter  aft* 
tended  with  mischievous  result.  Thanka  perhaps  to  '^atnial 
coldness,  .of  tempefament»  or  to  the  early  ^larviages  wbioh  in 
those  wide-spreading  colonies  are  and'  will  long  cotitinue  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day,  the  Anijerican  yeimg  la^y  very  ^rly 
acquires  the  oalci4atmg  habits  of  the  conqtry^  She  is.  her 
own  duemia  and  chapenm.     Her  fancy  and  heart  are  always 
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iindar  ihk  control  of  reason.  Sh^  learns  to  value  lier  admi- 
rers according  to  their  tvortA.  You  never  hear  of  difaux-pasj 
or  If  yoo'do,  you  may  be  sure  that  all  worldly  advantages 
have  been  duly  weighed,  and  that  even  that  apparent  impru- 
dence is  the  result  of  the  most  consummate  policy.  Before 
she  leaves  school,  a  Yankee  girl  —  God  bless  her  !  —  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  world.  She  is  up  to  every  tricky 
secure  against  all  dangers  of  amorous  seduction.  Else,  what 
wetb  the  good  of  the  million  of  liovels  she  reads  ?  Her  look 
is  proud  aiid  daring ;  her  step  firm  and  secure.  With  her, 
as  with'  the  Spartan. virgin, 

«E  la  vergogna  inutile 
Dot'  h  la  colpa  ignota. » 

Modesty  she  would  look  «poa  as  a  wast  .of  Sineerity  and 
frankness ;  delicacy  as  a  lack  of  spvit  and  independence:  Witk 
the  exoeplio«  ^f  a  few  luokless  words, .  which  i  her  nice  notions 
of  deceni^  have  proscribed  firom  the  Snglish  dictionary--^for 
a  liat  <if  them  vide  Sam  Slick-^-th^e  is  scarcely  a  subject  of 
coaversation  which  she  would  djream.  of  rebuking  or  disiiouii- 
teoaiu^ing^.  : 

.  ,  Having 'still  a.queen  at  the  head  of  our  nation,  as  well  as  a 
Mtiooal  ohnrch  and  aristocracy,  we  cannot  boast  of  goinf  the 
whole  length  of  ijnericaa  freedom.  Our  English  girls  are 
made  sometimes  to  remeihber  that  they,  /uife  a  mother^  If 
not  absolutely  under  the  sway,  fliey  aoe'atiU  at  least  under 
the  guidance  of  4heir  natural  guardiansw  They  have  got  eyes, 
and  are  j^ermiited  to  make  use  of  Xhem ;  a  taate,  and  they 
are  fi^  to  exercise  it ;  a  heart,  ind  w^  let  them  believe  tlurit 
it  ifi  theirs  to  iieslow.  Truly  this  liberty  exists  rather  in  Wards 
than  facts.  The  tether  is  long  and  loose,  but  we  never  let  it 
antirdy  slip  from  our  hands;  our  daughters  have  the  motion 
of  their  marriage  bill,  but  we  reserve  thetnactnfe^nt  for-oul^r 
^Ives.  We  do  not  control  their  incliaations,  but  reason  thesl 
out  of  thjfUL,  Wa  do  not  crush  their  feelings^  bni  taqiper 
with  them*  We  do  not  thwart  their  love,  ^ut  awaken  their 
ambition.  ^  We  ^o  not  present  them  the  altemative  between 
an  old  hntaband  and*  a  convent «-« God  forbid !    we  only   bid 
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Ihe^  choyse.  Mwe^n  a  jfimt  gallant  .pn^  fi.^rofiet^;  JChejr 
are  not  dragged.,  like  yictims  to  .the^.altar^  ok'  $)J>1  \hej  jax^ 
driven  to  church  \i^  glilterii^g  carria^^s,  d^pk^d  out  with  jewels 
and  garlanded  with  flowers^.  :        • .        .   f 

An  Italian  mothe^-— we  speak  of  the  ladies  of  th^, old  pijhoql, 
since  Countess  Pepoli  seems  to  ejtitertain  more  liberal  ideas-^ 
can  be  contented  with  nothing  short  of  making  herself  .  thq 
jailor  of  her  daughter.  The  poor  girl  must  grow  ui).  in  ber 
parent's  bower  like  a  sweet  rose-bud  hidden  beneath, a  bush 
of  thorns,  like  a  gem  buried  in  the  depths  of  thei  ocevoL.  She 
is  never  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment ;  never  openS;  a  book, 
never  converses  with  any  living  being  without  her  guardian's 
knowledge  and' consent.  Are  visitors  announced?  she  is  bid- 
den to'  withdraw.  Is  mamma  going  to  the  opera?  she  is  or- 
dered to  bed.  The  slightest  outburst  of  passion  or  enthtomstn 
is -visited  with  a  frown.  Every  thing  is  studied  to  guard:  her 
against  sudden  ittpressions*  Her  friends  are  in  a  oonstaat 
dread  of  bet  soutWh  susceptibility.  Her  heart  is  a  littk 
half-smothered  v^lcanD,  which  causes  them  eildless  anxiety ^ 
All  her'  mother  is  able  to  teach,  the  gilrl  nliistleafn  frotti  her. 
If  other  instructors  are  required,  females  are  preferred  to  male 
teachers,  old  to  young,  in  all  cases  the  iriOther  is  in  eenstant 
attendance:.  All  this  not  only  lest  the-  «illy  ittexp^nenced 
young  creature  should  set  off  one  C»r  nwoming  with  hter  4aa&- 
ing-master^  bound,  liipon'  what  is  called  in  this  couritvy  « a  ^ratk 
to  Kensingtoh'  Qietrdeoft ;  •  but  in  order  to  prevent  even  the 
possibility  of'  ever  conoeiving  a  [Jassing  de^re  of  so  doing. 

The  greatcist  :pridei:of  a  matron's  heart  consists  in  offeHag 
her.  dao^ter  to  her' chosen  lord  as  perfectly  new  to  all  tender 
sBBsatioas  as  the  babe  unborn*  By  such  a  caatidus  and  watch- 
til  system  of  dontestic  policy  the  mother  flatters  herself  tp 
fbave  provided  for  her  daughter's  felicity.  -  The  intMided  bui^ 
3band  is  almost  the  first  man  with  whom  she  is  brought  into 
lose  intimacy*  Her  little  heart  is  a  blank,  upetn  which  everv 
image  can  be  with  equal  facility  engraved.  She  has  no  dan- 
gerous c6mpari8on  before  her  eyes.  Her  affections,  her  ideas, 
her  veay' curiosity,  have  been  hitherto  concentraieU  upon  the 
Very    few     persons    codstituting    her   domestlo    eifde.    •  Her 
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IMiEgatluive /gained  in  tnitenrilf  wlitA^ttitty' thef  lilave  1^^^  hi 
«Kteit'ta4'  varietj.'  Ser  iuuband  is'  aMott  aUitnrallji'  aare 
till  otitain  her  fint  to^rey  dM  it'entivily'depaMlli  iJjpob  Uti«i««i 
eaadttet  io  8ecQre'< her  last ^  ■-  .•.'  r  '  i  •>       '  <'■    y-m  ^fovl 

:>» We'^wottld  iK>t  'ciMifideatly  bringiiMrw«rd  ^tibis 'mi'^  tibe  itHnk 
jmrfiftcl  syfttem  of' feminine  ediicalidn  ;  its  fattUi  atti  imi^ 
fMions  'BTB  dbvibu^  enmigii,  nor  ilideed  do  we'^belftiVe  that4i 
k'tAmy^  followed  to  tfce letter  e^en  in  Italy.  Still'  the  leiNf^ 
iag^dea  of  ererj  iviistnlotrte  in  that  i^oun^y' seems  Co  ednsifiitf 
in  guarding  a  youthful  mind  frbin  ipoHuftiOtt j  hj  yeiiio'vin'g  if 
a»  fkr  as  praciicable  fronl  the  tainted  atm^plicre  of  society. 
It  iir  not  difficult  to  percM^ivv  that  snth  i^  the  nutin  ehjeol 
even  of  Qon^tess  Fepoli^s  direotiona  to  her « Kdnetitrice.  *'^Th$^ 
part  of  hier  work  W:hich  rMates  to  edncatioiial  ij^urposda  seemrf 
to  US  by  far  the  itiost  intere^ng  and  commendable.  W^hkvtf 
seen  nowhere  a,*  more  perfect  exhibition  of <the'j>effnf-id0al''ol 
a  mother'  instructress.  '  Nevei^  was  a  theory  of  sofukd'Htid 
practical  moral  edneation  moore  disdepningly  and  saOisfaatioriljfi 
trabed  out.  Tme  to  the  natibnel  feeling;  6he'doe0'>indee<l 
retomtoiend  a  constant  solicitons  TigHance  of  the "mothdr  onteii 
every  step,  every  thought  of  her  diild.'  flhe  evinces,  the  stone 
aniious  apprehensions  of  fhe  natintal  oombustibility  of  HaHlA 
yt)ung  blood,  and  is  equally  liberal  of  -her  warnings  agaitfsl 
the  chances  of  its  sudden  ignltiota  :  -^  but  her  guardiansh^  jid 
one  pnhij  of  vonfideilce  and  lo^ve.  -  The  motter's  seeurityi  ill 
to  be  grounded  entirely  on  an  unceasing  intekthattge-'of^cial 
aympathy.  She  is  to  leave  nothing  un^ttefaipted^'to  win  hetf 
daughter's  frflnidshipand  devotioiid.  Motherlsiorfxliild  kmtstiw! 
necessary  toleach  other,  indivisible  in  their  gravaer,  a^  well  at 
in  their  lighter  pursuits.  The  girl  muitferi' that  ahe  ian^vW 
left  to  herself,  not  because  she  is  by  any  means  mistrusted ,' 
bttt  only  because  her  mother  loviee  her  too  well  to  be  able 
to  spare  her  company.  She  is  not  bidden  to  stifle  every  sen-* 
timent  in  her  heart,  biit  she  is  taught  to  let  her'  mother  Hiln 
its  inmost  core.  She  is  not  rigidly  kept  aloof  ifroaa  sociaty 
-^tinngh  too  great  a  f^mfUanty  with  thenfoiid  is->considesed 
as  equally  baneful  to  the  purity  of  her  mind  andriti^rinioni 
i&  the  spedlessness'of  her  frfaaracttey-^  InA-  sheb  to:  ftel^e 
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propriety^  fbe  vtaSMiblMte,  Ibe  UMsiiiig  af  never  a|>pe«ria^ 
in  public  iritkoni  her  talelur  eagel.  She  is  in  fad  Co  be  a 
pri§onto,  bill  utterly  untensoiou*  mt  confinement,  unnbte  In 
look  beyond  the  golden  bars  of  her  dnngebn  wilboit  -wm  i»* 
definable  awe  JMad  misgiiring,  knd  tn6a|Mble  of  dreaming-  of 
ber  emaneipalion  contistentiy  with  her  security  ami  happiness^ 
In  the  like  manner  we  have  seen .  ireU-trained .  canary-^bMs 
stopping  on  the  unclosed  door  of  their  cage ,  as  if  afrmd  of 
tiie  dreariness  of  the:  open  air^  and .  loth  to  quit  the  comforts 
of  their  love-nnrtured  captivity. 

Thus  we  ihkak  it  would  prove  rather  ailnismg  to  British 
readers,  io  see  with  what  Wamlh  and  eamestnem  our  fisir 
aulhoress  admo^hes  every  loving  mother  4o  keep  a  shaiy 
look  out  and  tnist  no  pei»on — « e  sia  oculata  e  diffidi  di  tulli; 
di  tuUi  •— addiog,  however,  that  she  must  so  contrive  Aal 
her  mistrust  and' suspicion  be  never  perceived;  with  what  rir 
gidily  she  proscribes  novels  and  all  other  writings  caleulaled 
to  pervert  a  young  mind  by  amorous  extravagances — «non 
toseedere  alia  figliuola  la  letftira  d*  ogni  romanza  o  d'  altri 
Ijbri  che  pervertono  Timagkiazione  con  amorosi  vaneggtamenti « 
•—alluding  especially  to  « those  pestiferous  works  of  fiction, 
which  late  in  the  eighteetoth  and  during  the  fHresent  century 
are  sent  by  hundreds  from  ^ollremonti  ed  oltremajie'  to  pervert 
Italian  manners,  already  so  deplorably  <terrupted;»  exception 
being  made  only  in  favour  of  those  « stupendoos  creations  •  of 
Walieir  Scott  and  a  few  others  in  that  style,  which  the  coun- 
tess expressly  and  strenuously  advocates.  These  cares  and 
solicitudes  redouble  when  .« the  girl  has  reached  that  age  in 
which  duty  and  expediency  equally  demand  that  she  should 
be  produced  into  society.  •  Then,  indeed,  must  the  mothtf 
beware  of  every  living  being,  « not  excepting  ev,en  her  best 
friencb,  especially  female  friends ;«  she  must,  we  are  taught, 
«fceep  close  to  her  daughter,*  and  at  every  rout  or  ball  be 
sure  that  her  eye  constantly  watches  all  her  movements,  t  ni>* 
thing  being  more  shocking  than  to  see  a  girl  dancing  or  waltz-^ 
ing  in  one  room,  whilst  >the  mother  sits  down  at  her  robber 
hi  another.  • 
<'Siich  are  the  ideas  (^  a  lady  who,  on  every  other  subject. 


appetle'l^  W  m  ye&f  far  firon.  harhMriiig  .li%otail  Mrapliift 
(m  illikerttl  prtyudieeiSi  'iMit  who,  cm  Ihii  Mieate.  polity  ean 
but  write  «hder  the 'infiiwiiee  of  Aat  aouthcnt  Minacj  ami 
guaceptibifitj,  not  to  aaj  jealpbsy  and  smpicioaflMas,  which 
aeems  to  etowA  the  social  ^rorld  urith  myriads  of  phantom* 
Mid  monslers,  from-  which  a;  tender,  tinaephiaticated  mindy 
even  if  it  escape  without  serioaa  hnrt^  may  perhaps  not  eoaa 
off  Without  some  of  those'  slight  seMcbes  and  bruises,  which, 
as  an  Italian  woman  i^  understtod  to  Jove  only  once,  and  thaib 
for  life^may  be  left  to.  smart  and  bked  for  an  incalculable 
length  of  time.  In-dbort^  a  girl  in  her  teens  is  not. in. thai 
ee«ntffy  thosght  to  be  possessed  6f  Mgnfficimt  discernment  tbi 
g«ard'  her  agaiast  the  suddenness  $Ai  impetuosity  of  her  own 
inelinatibns^  and  aS'Aicse  '<may  lattally  be  fennd  at  varianoe 
with  ^l>e  Tiiws  that  her  best'  fHends  enteriain  a^  to  her  worM^ 
ly  piiefermcbt^  ;  her  motherV  armtf  are  to  be  thrown.  arotaA 
lier,  se.  as  to  .sfaierd  her  against  aU  untoward  impressionsi,} 
#hidi,  by  raising. unjustifiable  desirer  ahd  exjiedtations,  mqn 
tari  to  nothing  .bnt  disenCbantaient  and  miwry. 

A  strong  sefise  of  duty  in  England,  and  a  calcidating  spi^ 
rit  im  America,  umy  no  doubt  induct  our  young  ladies,  to 
aeifoiesce  in  their  parents'  disposition  as  "^^IBciently  as  the 
■nost  rigid  and  watcWid  ehaperensbip  ;  but'  whilst  we  limit 
tfarsclTesto  proride  our  daughters  with'  fit  weapons  to  spuhi; 
and:  oTeincome  sedwction,  the  more  wary  Italians  secure 'tfaenr 
0veb  against 'the  dangerst  of  temptation,  and  spare  them  tlM 
pnngs  of  a  struggle,  '        t 

fMdny  and  grave  ohfectioas  hare  beeo,  «hd  may  be 'raised 
against  thip  Italian .  nwttboA  of  fanale  edocation .  i  In  thd  firsi 
place  it  evidently  requires  an  entire  and  exelustiTe  devoted'^ 
atss  OB  the-  part  of  the  mother,  and  indM  Colmtem  SepoB 
plainly  insists  on  ■  the  necessity  of  a  total  cbncentration;  of  aft 
ii'dBcdifr's  thonghts  add  facnhies  on  this  foremost  and  hottest 
<tf  her  duties.***  Thtt,  -this  rigid  seelusioii  of  the  damsel  mtiil^ 
tovSb.gfeat.degre<9,  unfit 'the  bride  and  matron  for  sodal 
and  A»  must,  at  her  first  outset  find  herself  *  besieged 
ragne  apprehensions,  and  alao  eMompassed '  by  real  dtagcvSf 
which  a  prenioua  hntaailion  into  Aooial  Jife  aught  haTO  grnikit 


aUy!  enabled  Mr  lUi  istabriitluroiigh  with  /pwttift  «tfety'. 
.  Still  it  qannotbe  denied  that  an  efl^ntiallyt  domestic  ^uca- 
6tm  mwi'intcemmlf  eDgedder  domealk  habits  and  lastes;.  that 
die  Tery  ioaxperience  and  hel^lM^ness  of  the  noYice  ia  the 
world's  ways  mast  naturally  compel  her  to  cling'  to  her  hua- 
band  for  advice^  and  support^  .  and  contribute  to  iniarease  her 
respect,  defenenee,  and  affeeiionfor  him. 
.  And  here  the  great..que8tien  arises  :  « What  is  woman's  miar 
rion  ? »  For  if  home^  husband,  and  children,  her  domestic 
circle  and  ^er  immediate  friends  are^  to  be  .the  only  object  of 
her  cares ;  if  her  iafluenoe-  on  society  is  to.be  exercised  only. 
Iteoufh  the  empire  of  affection,  if  she  is  only  to  be  the  ad- 
Tiier,  the  inciter,  and  soother  of  mdn's  passionS)  through  the 
ascendency  of  priYate,  sdcial^  or.educaiitaal.  agency^  then  we 
contend'that  Italy^^in  so-  far  at  least  as  Coufitesafiepeii'B  |^re^ 
cepls  are  literally  adhered  to-bought  to  rear  up  the  bestpat^' 
terns  of  femimne  etcelleace;  and  thair  if  Italian*  women  are 
not  ihe  most  fsithfiil .  wives  and  .the'.wisest.  niethers,  it  niiM 
result  from  any.  other  cause  rather  than  from,  want  or  incoooK 
petency  of  education. 

'  :True,  Lady  Morgan,  Mrs.  Chapman,  Miss  .Martineau,  and  a 
CTQiwd  of  their  disciples,  protest  against  this  iUibwal  liouta- 
tfan-of  a  woman'd  faculties  to  what  they  disdainfnlly  term 
ifthe  drudgery  of  domestic  life  :  •  nor  while  the  question  is  so 
warialy  .debated,  whilst  ihe  number  of  their  supporters-  and 
pitotisansVare  daily  increasing,  and  till  a;  lieutrlil  tribunal  is 
found  to  pronounce  an  impartial  sentence,  wonU  we-Yentant 
10'  declare  either  in  finrour  or  against  them,  nor  ptetend  to  af- 
frm  thflt  a.  lady  would  prove  a  less  delightful  cDrnpanion^  or 
a  less  darefnl  honseheeper,  if  she  were  heard. thumping  and 
iiranderiag..at  a  politicat  cmwus^  or  if  she  were  to  slop  te 
Apop'i*  her.  ticket  ak  the  pells. 

'  The  f>eople  of  Italy  seem  certainly  to.  be'  well'  acquainted 
With :  the  ^'[ieculiar  qualities  in  which  their  women  excel. 
•  Ubnna  Tedesoa^n  says  their  quaint  old  prorc^b,  •buona 
per  la  cas'a;  Di^nna  Francese  buona  per  la  conp^rsaxiane, 
v-^wetrus^  they  will  soon  add.  Donna  Inglese  buona  per  la 
paikicap  •   and .  after'  thus   having .  yielded  to  ihe  women  of 
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Gennanj  the  superiority  in  the  management  of  the  household « 
to  the  Parisian  ladies  the  charms  of  conversational  powers, 
thej  conclude ,  « Donna  Italiana  buona  per  gli  ajfetti^  • 
usurping  for  their  own  fair  partners  the  privilege  of  a  more 
tender  sensibiKtj  and  a  more  ardent  soul. 

The  ideas  developed  by  our  fair  author  on  this  subject  seem 
to  a  certain  degree  in  unison  with  the  popular  feelings.  She 
plainly  acknowledges  an  intellectual,  as  well  as  a  physical  in* 
feriority  of  her  sex  to  ours.  « And,  on  the  very  outset,  • 
she  says,  « I  am  fain  to  confess  that  I  do  not  deem  women 
to  equal  men  in  strength  of  intelligence  and  soundness  of 
judgm^it;  on  the  contrary,  I  feel  how  widely  nature  has  pla* 
eed  them  above  us.  •  Again  she  consecrates  a  whole  chaptet 
to  prove  •che  la  donna  non  deue  ingerirsi  delte  cose  spet'* 
tanti  al  goi^enio; »  that  woman  has  no  right  to  meddle  with 
politics;  all  whidh  would  sound  to  the  ears  of  our  emancipa« 
tors  like  blasphemy  ^nd  high  treason.  But  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  « new  light «  has  not  yet  dawned  over  Italy,  and 
that  woman  there,  strong  in  her  moral  influence,  has  not 
yet  aspired  to  the  acquirement  of  legcd  po%ver. 

The  education  of  women  in  Italy  is  then  still  eminently 
domestic  and  feminine.  Boarding-schools  and  young  ladies' 
academies  are  yet  far  from  being  the  same  flourishing  insti*- 
tutions  as  they  are  with  us  :  and  even  our  countess,  whik 
she  seeips  to  approve  of  colleges  and  universities  for  boy^^ 
on  account  of  their  levelling  spirit,  of  the  early  development 
of  character,  of  the  knowledge  of  self  an^  of  the  world,  na* 
tarally  arising  from  the  bustle  and  attrition  of  a  public  school, 
insists  that,  whoever  may  be  called  in  to  adorn  their  minds 
with  accessory  accomplishments,  the  mother  alone  should  be 
charged  with  the  moral  education  of  girls,  and  that  an  early 
contact  and.  acquaintance  with  society,  even  if  not  pernicious, 
wouM  be  at  least  useless  to  her  whoee  whole  world  is  to  be 
limited  to  a  narrow  circle  of  acquaintance,  and  to  the  pre* 
cincts  of  hcyme. 

But  are  then  the  women  of  Italy   as  pure  and  chaste,    are 
they  as  true  to  their   domestic   mission,    are   they    as   good 
wives  and  mothers  as  such  a  social  system  would  seem  to.  im- 
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plf  ?  TUs  19  Mtog^her  a  different  and  indeed  a  moist  compli- 
cated and  insoluble  question.  If  Ire  were  to  toUect  the  motes 
of  all  the  rival  nations,  especially  if  we. were  to  consult  the 
writings  of  the  most  popular  authors  ^mong  tb6  Teutonic  raoes, 
we  are  afraid  that  the  verdict  would  not  be  greatly  in  their 
favour.  But  we  must  make  some  allowance  for  the  inevitable 
misunderstanding  of  national  antipathies.  The  French  take 
their  standard  of  Italian  women  from  Catherine  or  Mary  de 
Medici.  The  English  traveller  forms  his  estimate  of  Italian 
female  character  from  the  mock  countesses  die  Cameriere 
offers  to  introduce  to  him..  What  if  an  Italian  were  to  draw 
his  knowledge  hi  English  ladies  from,  the  paiftled  damseb 
thlit  are  to  be  seeii  after  dusk  rustling  in  silk  and  velvet  in 
R\egent  Street?' 

'  Walter  Savage  Landor  has  said  that  it  would  be  diflicuit  lo 
find  an  honest  man  in  Italy  for*  every  forty  in  England".  A 
bold  aiid  gratuitous  assertion!  Nor  do.  we  know  on  wbut  sta- 
tistics of  probity  it  is  grounded.  But  he  adds  soon  after,  thut 
the  one  Italian  is  worth  all  the  forty  honest  English  together. 
All  which  only  tends  to  demonstrate  that  human  nature  in  Italy 
is  equally  susceptible  of  the  highest  moral  excellence  aad  of 
the  utmost  depravity.  Again,  it  has  .been  jtistly  remarked, 
thai  nowhere  are  such  startling  specimens  of  human  defor- 
mity, such  horrid  old.  hags,  to  be  met  .with  as  among  the  low* 
est  classes  at  Rome  or  Naples ;  but  it  has  also  been  granted, 
that  although  the  av^age  standard  of  beauty  may  be  said  to 
be  higher  in  England »  yet  such  patterns  of  perfect  female  love- 
liness are  occasionally  found  in  Italy  as  are  not  to  be  seen 
ih  any  Christian  country  of  Europe. 

In  the  like  manner,  and  by  that  law  of  consistency  which 
nature  observes  in  all  Iier  works^  we  shall  ejtpect  to  see  the 
extremes  of  moral  beauty  and  ugliness  as  frequently  brought 
into  contact,  and  exhibiting  as  striking  a  diaracter'neow  as 
they  did  in  the  age  of  Lucretia  Borgia  and  Vitioria  Coknkna. 

It  is  said  with  great  justice ,  that  the  Italians  .lafe  an  emir 
nently  passionate  people.  This  word,  however,  hAs  not  amtog 
them  the  same  obnoxious  ineaning  as  it  has   with'  us.     Tnfe 
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tdR  the  GfeA>and  Latin  etymology,  pdssu^ie  in  ItaKan  ii^^jm^ 
cA^ymoua'iwitfa 'ifeeling.  Passion  is  for  them  ah  indispettsabie 
element  of  life.  It  indifferently  leads,  they  think,  tJD^  the  nof 
UcsteiflQiti  ^d  to  the  darkest  enormities.  .  Heoee  they  ihe- 
imii  and  fbater^'.eiien  thongh  they  contrive  lo  giiirie:  it..  Like 
good  horsemen,  they  wish  thttr  heast^ito  prooeediby  boiiiilk 
and  capers,  and  indulge^  it  in  erery  prank  ai|d  whiftn  shortiof 
rliiming  awa^'witb  theAi.  -Tkeyiseem  to  pride  themsifelves  on 
the  violence  of  their  temper  -a^i  we.  do  on  our  self-possessibn 
tad  coolness.  They  mistrust  erery  reasonable,  as  a  calculate 
irig,  beiing:  nWhat  is  man^ »  saysUgo  Foscolb,  *  if  .exchisiTOi- 
iy  abandoned  to  the  control  of.  cold  reason?  A  Villain  and 
a  baiBe  villain!  •  These  words  are  a  code  of  law  for  the  whol^ 
hatiQii,  and  every  ene  is,  like  lacopo  Ortia,  ready  «h>  tear 
\fy  heart  from-bia  bosom  and  cast  it  oif, .  Uhe .  an  unfaithful 
altsttdant,  >  wh^ne^er  it  proves  slack  to  excitement  or  blunted 
to  feeling.  •      '        ■ 

•  An  Italian  woman  is  then  a*  ereature  of  passion,  and,  as 
such,  equally  susceptible  of  being  led  to  the  extremes  of  good 
and*  evil  i  As  a  giri,  her  heart's  impulses  are  governed  and 
kept  under  'restraint  by  the  mother's  vigilance.  When  mavl> 
ried,  she  is  as  much'  under >  her  own-  guidance  as  under  th^ 
control  of !  her  hnshand.  The'  Italians-  are  said  to  make  th« 
best  lovers,  but  the  most  indifferent  husbands  in  the  world* 
Countess  Pepoli  seems  to  hint, as  much.  An  Italian  is  jealous 
as  long  as  he  loves.-  His  affection  is  selfish  and  exclusivei 
Be  muist  absorb  all  the  faculties,  engross  every  thought  of 
the  woman  he  sets  his  heart  npon.  He  will  shoot  her  favo^ 
rite  spaniel  on  his  wedding  day.  He  is  a  salf4ormenting  do- 
mestic tyrant,  Vhom  nothing  short  of  a  desert  >  island  could 
free  frem  ainxifety.  •    ^ 

tip  to  the  period  of  the  French  revolution,  celibacy'  had 
been  in^'ttaty  the  order  of  the  day.  The  country  wsis  then 
swarming  with  numberless  cadets,  who  unable, .  on  account  of 
their  j^enniless 'condition,  to  sopport  a  femily,  numbered  niar- 
riage  nalheir  among  the  burdens  than  the  idvantages  of  heit^ 
slupv-'a^'  inspired  to  bring  abbut  that  andmalons  state/ of 
fiOdet^f'  i;«MA,<'under'i|be''4altte''of 'c?9C«i^i5ifi>  has  veflbdled 
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.-perhaps  as  much  ridioiile  as'  disgrace  on  their  cMiitrjy  aad 
which  certainly  gave  them  little  reason  to  envy  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  primogeniture. 

Things  have  now  indeed  undergone  a  rapid  improTenMit^ 
It  is  n6  longer  onhlushingly  asserted  that  it  i&  « only  the  fool 
that  marrieth,  >«  nor  is  a  husband  any  longer  congratulated 
with,  or  thanked  for,  « his  devotion  to  the  public  'weal,  >•  The 
code  of  cicisbeism  has  been  abolished,  if  indeed  it  ever  teist* 
ed  ;  for  its  institutions,  like  those  of  ancient  chivalry,  seem 
to  recede  in  the  past  as  we  look  for  them,  so  as  to  render  it 
a  very  difficult  task  to  unravel  the  tmlh  from  the  fables  with 
'which  it  has  been  interwoven.  But  notwithstanding  the  parti* 
•tion  and .  equalization  of  property  arising  firom  the  abolition 
of  feudal  laws,  and  the  French  agrarian  reforms ,.  which  had 
the  splendid  result  of  bringing  the  whote  nation-  lO  a  happy 
level  of  beggary,  many  are  still  the  Italianyouthswhom' sheer 
want  and  dread  of  starvation  deters  from  wedded  life ;  and 
celibacy,  if  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  fashion,  is  still, 
to  a  fearful  extent,  a  measure  of  necessity. 

What  is  elsewhere  only  called  a  dutiful  wife,  in  Italy  muM 
he  a  heroine  ;  and  yet  the  number  of  these  heroines  is  greater 
by  far  than  foreign  travellers  are  willing  to  acknowledge, 
greater  even  than  the  Italians  themselves  aeeia  inqlined  to  sup- 
pose. 

.  Against  the  allurements  of  a  loose  society,  an  Kalian  woman 
has  the  shield  of  her  religious  and  moral,  principles,  the  con- 
stant watchfulness  of  her  husband  and  all  around  her,  and 
the  hundred-eyed  vigilance  of  public  scandal. 

Religion  in  Italy  is  omnipresent.  Whatever  may  be  said 
or  thought  of  Catholic  institutions,  it  must  not  be  <tenied  that 
that  creed  yields  a  constant,  faithful  support  to  s^  wavering 
mind.  As  long  as  frequented  by  a  true  believer,  confession 
may  haVe  the  effect  of  giving  timely  warning  against,  and 
putting  an  end  to,  dangerous  connexions. 

Again,  the  Italian  wife,  even  when  inclined  to  evil,  will 
often  be  restrained  by  want  of  opportunity^.  Her  husband, 
however  perfectly  indifEerent  as  to  Ibe  possession  of  her. hearty 
is  still  inexorably  jealous  of  what  he  ^AUi.hift.hoHi^^;  uroimd 
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kv  ladji  at  er«rjt  li^ur  of  the  day  or  night,  are  a  crowd 
of  bU  allien,  -^  hU  flM^ther,  his  sisters,  and  other  bigoted 
dowagers  and  sour-daropered  spinsters  belonging  to  his  family, 
and  warmly  aiiached  to  hi^  interesU,  who,  on  the  first  symp- 
toms of  coolness  and  estrangement  between  the  parties,  range 
themseWea  lAto  a  formidable  array  on  his  side,  and  volunteer 
Iheir  services  as  an  active  and  sfectpless  domestic  police. 

Finally,  it  can  oidy  be  a  hopelessly  abandoned  woman,  and 
one  dead  to  all  feelings  of  feminine  deUeacy^  that  will  brave  the 
meddling  and  gossiping  spirit  prevailing  in  those  petty  Italian 
communities.  In  every  small  town, — and  all  towns  in  Italy 
are  small  as  to  notoriety  ,:-^there  are  its  coteries  of  male  lingue^ 
idle,  and  generally  worthless  beings,  whose  sole  business  is  to 
pry  into  the  privacy  of  .families,  to.  weigh  and  sift  their  neigh- 
bour's conduct,  flbid  pfut  the  worat«{coni»tiffictiiMi  upon  ity  The 
levities  of  an  English  4ionMnonet'a  wifn^rffecH  «$  she  is  aipioiig 
the  crowds  of  this  vasC  metropolis,  may  amount  to  the  utmost 
profligacy,  ere  they  attract  public  attention.  Likewise  the 
gentle  flirtation  of  a. few  months  at  a  German  spa,  or  at  a 
aonthem  watetiag^lilace,  is  not  likely  to  tell  againat  the  char^ 
acter  of  a  wandering  peeress  on  her  return.  But  an  Italian 
lady  is  acting,  all  her  Ufe  o»  the  same  singe  and  before  the 
same  audience.  £very  word  and  step  are  maligna«tly  com- 
mented upon  by  abject  creatures,  always  willing  to  bring  foi^ 
ward  any  momentary  imprudence  as  an  argument  in  favour  of 
their  disbelief  in  female  virtue,  and  who  al^  never  so  happy 
as  when  they  can' exult  at  an  angel's  fall. 

Before  such  a  jury,  it  is  evident  that  scarcely  any  woman's 
fMkie  can  escape  unsullied,  and  it  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  if 
those  foreign  observers  who  grounded  their  judgment  on  the 
venomous  report  of  such  compilers  of  scandakms  chronicles, 
have  formed  so  nnfavourable  an  estimate  of  the  moral  stasr! 
dard  of  woman  in  Italy,  whilst,  if  tkey  had  had  dbiraby 
enough  in  their  souls  to  give  stoutly  the  Ke  to  those  vulgar 
defamers,  and  challenge  •  them  to  produce  proof  of  their  vague 
aocuaationa,  they  wonld,  most  probably,  have  arrived  at  di£f 
ferenl  resuitts. 

XUs  must  dbo  aecouBt'Coranotfaer  moral  .phenomenon  which 
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Has  often  fitrnck  foreign  tfavellers,'^^,' that  women  are  to  lie 
found^in  It^ly,  according  to  all  appearances  perfect  sfepimeim 
of  nxorial  and '  tnatemal  ekcellencfe;  and  jei  designated  by 
public  rumotrr  as  the  heroines  of  manja  tale  of  gallantry  and 
ihtrigue.  ''  ■  ' 

tot  so  very  iV^m^t^t  airife'the  cbiM^ges  bronghit  against  the 
morals  of  the*  Kalians,  that  they  are;  at  once  and  in  the  same 
breath,  declared  to  be,  ot  '^all  people  in  the  'world,  die  most 
loose  and  remits  in.  sutfering'  them^lves  to  beiearried  away 
by  their  passions  ,•  .aiid  the  most  perfect  masters  in  the  art  of 
^s^mbling  o^  disgftising^  them ;  at  once  the  hottest  hearts  and 
the^feoblest  brains,  at  once  headlong  and  Violent,-  eircamspect 
aAd  canning!  -  .        •.    .   . 

•  Wduld  it  not  soufid  more  likiJieoihnien'sen^aiiA  Ghristiaa 
Ijliarity' 'to  Suppose  thbt  ^'hUndsoifieus  that  handscime » does  ?  • 
Would  it  ndt  be  hubi^nie  "and  geneMfUS  ibriiestimate  a  wotban's 
character '  rarthek*  from  her  deeds  thiansiflmn  thfe  toandal  ofthd 
vulgar?  Would  it i not  be  more  Nke^iEngHsB  justice  to  admit 
of  no  pnh  till  it  is  satisfacffiorily  proved .  b^oiD  a  court  of 
law.'  Do  Ve  not'^oc^ed' witU^  lecfiial'  fefrbeavanlcie  at  hame 
towards  our  own  oMlntry women  ?  Wlty  thian  Bot'on  Iheeonrt 
tinent?  >  Why  not  towards  thb  women,  of  Italy?     '  'i;! 

It' is  not  thus,  we  are  obliged  io" confess,  that.fdlreign'Wii«? 
ters  are  wont  to  deal  with  us.  irin  no  region  of  the  earth, « 
says  our  fair  authoress,  "are  so  many ' domestic  virtues  to.  he 
met  with  as  are  found  to  adorn  the  women  of  England ;  no*  ^ 
where  is  a  woman  more  readiLy  disposed  to  show  her  respect 
and  deference  towards  her  kn^andy  or  more  active  and  in- 
dustrious in  ministeriBg  to  his  comforts,  or  promoting  his 
prosperity,  n 

.'  This  compliment,— ^evidently  writfen  in  the  style  of  Taci- 
tmi's  gblden  description*  of  the  German  tribes,  and  which  we 
might  perhaps  have  more  unsbriipulously  accepted  in  the  good 
old  ages  of  the  dislaft  ind  '«pinbingWwhed6,'4-^this  oompii- 
ment'the  Italians  send  us  in  retmn  .for  th^  jmaily  indignities 
heaped  upon  their. name  by  our  Morgans,  Blessidgtens^.^Aoc 
genus  omne,  it  being  the  object  of  every  patrioCb'Writar'in 
that' country-  t«  fi[i^  the  (moralostaAdavd  at  hokne  by  dMhin- 
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tJM  eypn  tpj^icagg^rMioii  .u^on.tJb^  esccelV^  quajUtiea  of  other 
najUons,.; whilst  w^.  gpn€»r^if.^9^m,tp!  ha^e.  dppe  enough  f^x 
4ie  iraprovem^ni  of  o«r  i^people.  Hfhji^  y(^  ^tiej* , .oursely^ 
that,  we  haisie  saiikfa^orily  prpved  4]^^t  fo  avfi  no  liforse.ihaii 
our  neighbours.  t,  ^ 


;«i 


.  fl^i  th^n  ja  woraap'^  hieaprt;  it- ei)C}aioiS)  G9^nt^S8  Pepplt  «C,  th^<qloffl 
of  a  long  chapter  on  » Friendship,  Love,  fuad  Coquetry, » ;« let  si  wotnan*^ 
heart  be  chaste,  a^d  her  -manners  and  thoughts  be  cjiaste;  let  ber 
greatest  beauty  be //Piu/orc,  and  her  greatest  ornament  la  f^ereconeda; » 
—^e  afrfe' 'obliged  to  quote  her  ok'igiiiaT' words,  'regretting  that  thes4 
«weet  Latin  terms  havef  not  been '"adopted  i^  the  'English'  language. 
•  Fot"  if  modesty  and  ingenuousness  are-,  In-  atiy-  coinitry^  th^.  m^ 
b<$edming  cequiiiies  of  our  dez,  iQUiiU  motte  afetfiftebiqtNilittes  dkBoiv 
a^ie  in  the  ^omepi  of  Ix^ly,  ihtJk  by^htix\iKxe^4^pv9t^^'ifmefLi$^un 
they  may  mi  an  ^nd  to  the  uDfaYour;BbIe  opioi^Q^  e^^erl^jned  ffpq^g 
foreigners  about  their  character.  For  who  can  r^ad  without  sorrow  • 
and  anger  those  books  (rom  ohremonti,  where  it  is  Unblushingly  as- 
serted that  the  Italian  Women  ar^To'tJse  to  all  iricbutineilcy,'lh'Attlieir 
life  is  wasted  among  dissipations  and  follies,  and  .their  ihinds  bent 
only  on.coqiietry  and  intrigue.  No  doubt,  there  is  in  all  this  exag- 
geration and  untruth ;  but  I  hope  it  was  reseri'^d  for  our  .age  to 
silence  slander  for .  ever,  and  restore  our  fair  naipe  e^Upge^hei:, 

« Nor  must  we  follow  the  dictates  of  virtue  only  becai^ei^  is  con? 
ducive  to  our  personal  welfare, -because  it  secures  the  love  and  res- 
pect of  our  husband  and  children  and  the  estimation  of  <all,  but  also 
for  the  sake  of  our  own  beloved  thotigh  unhappy  country  ;  whichj 
•6  long  as  it  produced  a  race  of  valiant  sind  generous  men,  could 
also  iKKist  of  giving  life  to  the  -wisest  and  noblest  of  women ;  where^ 
fpr^  if,  choosing  our  models  among  the  most  applauded  characters 
of  by-gone  ages,  we  in  our  turn  make  ourselves  patterns  of  chastity 
and  purity,  we  shall  le^vc  an  example  which  will  long  survive  us^ 
and  exercise  its  regenerating  influence  among  future  generations.* 

We  say  Amen  with  all  our  heart,  and  since  pur  snhject 
has  finally  led  us  hack  to  the  work  of  which  it  was  our  bn* 
siness  to  give  some  account  to  our  readers,  we  think  we  may 
yenture  to  affirm  that  the  countess's  precepts  are  amply  cal- 
culated to  operate  a  most  salutary  reform  on  the  morals  of  a 
country,  which,  disposed  as  we  may  he  in  its  favour,  certainly 
admits  of  considerable  improvement;    and  we  take  the  warm 
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reception  and  speedy  diffhsion  of  her  irotk — #Iudi,  in  spile 
of  the  Papal  interdict,  has  gone  tWongh  the  second  and  third 
editions — as  an  omen  of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Italians  for 
a  general  reform  of  their  manners  and  rehabilitation  of  their 
name . 

Certainly  a  book  that  may  better  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
manual  for  the  easy  e^iLercise  of  all  religious  and  moral  duties 
of  woman,  in  her  capacities  of  wife  and  mother,  that  may 
enter  with  more  minuteness  into  all  the  petty  details  of  do- 
mestic economy,  or  with  more  depth  and  sagacity  into  all  the 
inmost  recesses  of  a  young  heart  in  its  earliest  development* 
and  yet  with  less  tediousness  and  prolixity,  is  not,  perhaps, 
easily  to  be  found  in  any  language,  it  would  not  be  diffi* 
cult  to  perceire,  for  instance,  more  profundity  of  metaphysi- 
cal thought,  more  strength  of  reasoning,  more  conciseness  and 
pithiness  of  style  in  an  anonymous  recent  publication,  entitled 
« Woman's  Mission, »  and  more  skill  in  the  art  of  writing, 
more  ease  and  amenity  in  Mrs.  Ellis's  « Women  of  England;  • 
for  not  women  only  but  writers  of  every  description  in  Italy 
seem  to  be  labouring  under  a  perpetual  constraint,  as  if  their 
rich  and  beautiful  language  were  no  longer  sufficient  and  ade- 
quate to  the  conceptions  of  their  thought,  and  all  write  in  a 
sort  of  contorted,  affected,  mosaic  style,  as  if  the  choice  and 
collation  of  every  word  were  the  result  of  a  long  arid  painful 

deliberation.     From  this  affectation,  laboriousness,    and ^if  it 

were  not  ungallant  to  use  such  an  expression  in  reference  to 
a  lady's  work— pedantry  of  style,  we  cannot  say  that  Countess 
Pepoli  is  always  perfectly  free.  Luckily,  however,  language 
in  a  work  of  this  description ,  is  an  object  of  secondary  con- 
sideration, and  as  a  manual  of  practical  education,  as  a  guide 
for  training  up  -wise  and  amiable  women, »  this  volume  is 
calculated  to  do  more  good  than  any  of  our  analogous  pu- 
blications. 

(tHB  POKXiaN  QCiJtTKaLT  ftXYIEW.) 


MISCELLANEA 


FiMiLT  OF*  Si«  Waiter  Scott. — ^How  rain  are  often  our 
most  cherished  hopes  and  ambitions  1  Sir  Walter  Scott  eipec-^ 
ted— toiled — and  died — to  found  an  estate.  His  familj  was 
(hen  numerous  ;  and  the  Scotts  of  Abbotsford  were,  in  his 
imagination,  to  rival  anj  of  the  border  chiefs  of  olden  time. 
A  long  line  of  descendants  would  regard  him,  the  poet-foun* 
der  of  their  race,  with  pride  and  veneration.  It  seems  ceitahi 
now,  that  the  direct  succession  will  not  continue  beyond  the 
present  generation.  "His  eldest  son  lias  lio  family  ;  the'secbikd 
has  died,  in  a  foreign  country,  without  issue  ;  both  his  daugfa^ 
tens  are  dead;  3fisfortune  and  death  have  lowered  the  <M8t 
<lf  Abbotflf#rd;  and  the  hdls;  itrhacb  Sir  Walter  took  such  pvde 
in  reikring,  will  scarcely  ever  again  be  trod  by  one  of  hi^ 
ohildven.:  The  only  supvivbr  is  now.  in  India.  Mr.  Ghar^ 
Scott' was  of  a  reserved  and  diffideiit  diqnosition,  but  possessed 
of  ooBsiderable  intelligence,  and  a  fund  of  quiet  bumoiur, 
which  he  delighted  to  exerci^  among  his  private  friends.  He 
was  carefully  educated  at  Oxford,  but  from  his  unoblrusiye 
manner  and  retired  habits  was  little  known,  making  no  exer- 
tion beyond  his  official  .duties,  and  mixing  with  few  but  a 
small  ^circle  of  friends  and  relations.  (Lbeds  Mercurt.) 

A'*'PkrfnoJiBKON'Ex»LAnrEn.*^Tlioagh':tlie   wit   of  Stella,  the 

Unhappy  victim  of  Dean  Swift's  heartlessnes^,    seems  to  hav^ 

enjoyed  an  exaggerated  reputation  ;  one  saying  is  recorded  of 
vol..  I.  47 
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her  which  possesses  exquisite  humour  and  quaintness.  The 
literary  society  of  Dublin  was  haunted  by  a  Reverend  Cler- 
gyman, who  was  equally  remarkable  for  affectation  of  man- 
ner and  uncleanliness  of  person.  «Pray,  n  asked  one  of  the 
company,  alluding  to'lhis  saapless-exfuisite,    «how  is  it  that 

Dr 's    nails    are    always  '  so    dirty  ? » — «  The   circumstance 

must  arise,  doubtless,  >*  said  Mrs.  Johnson,  « from  his  scratch- 
ing Jiimself, »  (Swift's  Miscellanies.) 

Summer  Skaiting. — Some  time  age  an  invenfion  was  an- 
nounced on  the  part  of  a  Mr.  Kirk,  to  lay  down  artificial  ice, 
so  as  to  form  an  extensive  skaiting-hall  for  the  summer  sea- 
son, in  certain  premises  within  the  nursery  ground  of  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, in  the  New-Road.  On  Monday  a  large  party  of  ladies 
and  gentleman  visited  the  skaiting-hall,  and  for  the  amuse- 
nient  of  the  formec  many  of  the  latter  figurjed,  literallj,  on 
Ibe  surfac'fe  of  the  saponaceous  compound  with  which  the 
floor  is  inlaid,  with  as  much  easy  grace  as  on  real  ice  in  the 
parks.  On0  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Skaiting 
Club  declared  the  artificial  ice  equal  to  that  of  nature — •  not 
^  bad  as  bad.  ice,  not  quite  so  good  as  good. » ..  If  the  ice- 
room  should  become  ^  common  as  the  billiard-room  in  the 
ipiansions  of  the  great,  its  first  and  most  probable  effect  will 
be  to  bring  out  the  ladies  as  accomplished  skaiters-  oii  the 
re^l.  ice  in  the  open  air.  ,   (Sporting  Magazine .} 

'  IiipiiovEMBNTs  IN  LoNDON.-^It  faas  been  proposed  ithdt  a  bet- 
ter view  of  St.  Paul-f  Cathedral  would  be  obtained  by  the 
rMnoval  of  a  great  number  of  houses  at  the  West,  end  of 
Cheapside.  The  estimated  loss  of  property  .on  Urn  change 
would  be  about  L  150,000.  (Son.) 

Captain  Ross's  Discoveries.  —  Extracts  from  Captain  Ross's 
despatches  have  been  .published  in  ,^  parliamentary  paper. 
South  Victoria  Land,  which  he  discovered,  exte^ids.  in  Latitude 
from  70  y^  S.  to  79^  how  much  farther  is  unkndw.h;  and' in 
Longitude  its  Eastern  coast  lies  between  163  and  171.  Its 
position  is  direcHy  South  froni  New  Zealand,  and  at  -the /dis- 
tance of  1,500  geographical  miles.  The  length  of  the  pMi 
seen   was  fully  oOO  miles.     It^wasgirf  with   a/ border  of  loe 
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mtay  ttflea  in  breadth,  which  rendered  it  inaeeteible:  The 
pMMgi  flDuthward  was  cloged  in  Lai.  '78  by  a  barrier  of  ice 
160  .{eel  high,  which  was  traced  for  300  miles  east  of  Vic^ 
Ima  Land.  Ic&-bergs  were  encountered  in  numbers,  after 
they  passed  the  parallel  of  63,  and  park  ice  at  69.  The 
land  « rose  in  Idfty  peaks  from  9,000  to  12,000  feet  in  height, 
perfectly  covered  with  eternal  snow ;  the  glaciers  thai  descended 
from  near  the  mountain  summits  projected  many  miles  into 
ihe  ocean,  and  presented  a  perpendicular  fac^  of  lofty  clifls.  • 
They  could  not  reach  the  main  land,  but  landed  on  an  islandi, 
which  they  found  to  consist  of  volcanic  rocks.  On  ;Jan.'  28th, 
in  Lat.  76  y,,  and  Long.  169  E.  they  discovered  « a  magnificent 
volcano,  emitting  smoke  and  flame  in  splendid  profusion, »  and 
named  it  Mount  Erebus.  An  extinct  one  near  it^was  uame4 
after  the  other  vessel,  Mount  Terror.  At  the  distance  of  less 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  ice-cliffs  Tt^hich  barred  their  pro- 
gress southward,  they  had  soundings  with  318  fathoms. 
These  cliffs,  no  doubt,  reached  the  bottom;  and,  including 
the  ISO  feet  above  water,  must  have  an  elevation  of  2,000 
feet  or  thereabouts.  The  observations  on  the  dip  and  decli- 
nation induced  them  to  place  the  south  magnetic  pole  in 
Lat.  75,  and  East  Long.  153;  and  they  considered  its  position 
as  well  ascertained  as  if  they  had  reached  it,  though  their 
nearest  approach  to  it  was  a  point  160  miles  from  it,  on  the 
East,  coast  of  Victoria  Land.  The  pole  is  probably  within 
that  region,  though  this  cannot  be  positively  affirmed,  as  its 
western  boundary  is  unknown.  The  highest  Latitude  they 
reached  was  78,  4.  They  were  therefore  only  12  degrees 
from  the  pole;  and  about  k  degrees  nearer  to  it  than  Captain 
Weddel,  the  most  successful  of  their  predecessors. 

(TiMKS.) 

SiNouLAR  Death*  —  A  lady  arrived  in  Exeter  last  Monday- 
week,  bringing  a  female  servant  with  her.  On  the  day  of 
her  arrival,  the  latter  broke  a  looking-glass.  She  became  greatly 
alarmed  at  this  trifling  accident,  covered  the  glass  over  with  a 
hand-kerchief ,  and  turned  it  to  the  wall,  saying  that  she  fore- 
boded a  life    of  trouble  and  misfortune;  and  could  not  dis^- 
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tniks  the  subject  from  ber  mind.  She  ^id^  «Bh0  sbMM  never 
pros^r  in  the  world  again.  ••  Haunted  by  this  idea:  she  beoMie 
sad' and  dejected,  and  went  to  bed  «nf  therWlsdnesday,  4w6 
ddys  after  the  accident,  on  account  of  illness.  X&e  next  day 
i^e  was  worse.  On  Friday  one  of  this  most  experienced  of 
the  medical  'gentlemen  of  th<^  city  was  called  in.  He  found 
lier  free  from  bodily  pain,  but  suffering  under  a  perfect  pros- 
tration of  strength  and  spirits.  She  continued  to  sink  till 
twelTC  o'clock  the  next  day,  when  she  expired,  a  victim  te 
the  absurd  superstition  of  the  dreadful  consequences  of  breaib- 
mg  a  looking-glass. 

(DSYOIf   iNDEVENDKinr.) 

,  Manners  make  the  Man., —  A  Sea-Captain,  standing  up  to 
dance  at  a  Portsmouth  ball,  receiycd  a  gentle  biixt  from  his 
fair  partner  that  it  would  perhaps  be  belter  if  he  would  put 
an  his  gloves.  "Oh,  nevqr  mind  me,  Ma'am,. » (|uoth  our  Sea- 
Chestcrfield,  "Vm  going  to  wash  my  bands,  as  soon  a;s  I  liaTe 
done  dancing. » 

(QCARTERLT   RfiVlEW.) 

SOiMAMJiDLisif.  —  There  is  a  noKin  in  London,  who  onoe 
walked  so  far  in  his  sleep,  that  when  he  waked  he  could  BOt 
find  himself  anywhere.  .   . 

(l^ITERART  GrAZXTTB.) 

NEWSPArERS  m  China. —  There  exists   throughout  China  but 

a  single  Chinese  newspaper,  which  is  published  at  Pekin,  and 

bears  the    title    of  King-Paou,  or  ••Messenger  of  the  Imperial 

Residence."   It    consists   of  extracts  of  what  the  Emperor  has 

examined    or   ordered  in  council.     It  is  published  daily,  and 

the  price  is  8s.  id.  per  annum. 

(Oriental  Herald.) 
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•MAbiTEiiic  DjsvoRt&iite  AV  ^REKifWKDi.  *^  Til  ere  -  is  ndvrcio^ikiatingif 
pat>er«'  priotedfor  priTatfe  distribatioo^  or  lather  wilh  -  a  >  { vreir  df 
being  spread  among  the  8cienti6c,  entitled,  \On  an  Extiwrdnutry 
Magnetic  Disturbance  ncentfy-  i^setveil  at  Greenwich:  It  is  signed  bj 
G.  B.  Airy,  the  Astroilotner'!EloyBl^  and  is  dated«<iRoya)  ObserTatory; 
Greenwich,  1841 ,  Okitj  96.  ^  The  foll<]iwlDg>H^eitfae  ehtef  featiirai  of  the 
paper. -- On  the  95th  September,  194 1,  a'inost  extraordinary  ^fsttrrbanee 
of  the  magnetic  instruments  iras'notieed  in  the  MafgRetMc  Observli^i^ 
attaehecl  to  the  Rojral  Observatory  at  Greenwich.  The  distuiMl 
state  of  all  the  instruments  attracted  the  atteiition  of  Mr.  Glashter^ 
chief  distant  of  the  magqetic. department,  at  an  early  hour  on  that 
day;  and  he  immediately,  commenced  a  series  of  observations  on  all 
the  instruments.  After  a  time  the  disturbance  became  so  small  that 
the  extraordinary  observations  were  discontinued;  but  it  again  in- 
creased, and  observations  were  again  immediately  made.  But  for  the 
promptitude  a^d  juagment  displayed  by  Mr.  Glashier,  the  record  of 
this  disturbances  unprecedented  in  this  magnetic  Latitude,  would  pro- 
bably have  been  lost,  l^he  following  statement  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  magnitude  .pf  the  disturbance.  —  That  within  8  minutes  of  time 
the  declination-j^eedle  changed  its  position  more  than  9  '/^  degrees 
(having  passed  in  both  directions  the  range  of  the  observing  teles- 
cope, which  includes  that  angle);  that  the  vertical  force  was  increas- 
ed by  more  than  V^o^^  ®^  ^^  whole  value,  the  instrument  having 
then  reached  the  extremity  of .  its  range  j  and  that  the  horizontal 
force  was  increased  by  about  Vw^h  of  its  whole  value.  ^  (Then  are 
given  the  details  and  figjures  of  such,  results.)     During  the  appearance 
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tiy  ft^llil^  Ibe^tmmVtP  ^nrfag^ftlte  odrr^spondiag  Hf«eks  •£ Intyttr, 
tod  by  705,930  the  udinberd  £pr  «Uo>i8prad  feme  wedctiof  iSSa^   •=   - 

LvNATics  IN  EiiGX.AND.-:-Mr.  Porlcr,.  in  ^n  analysis  of  the  Census,  states 
tliat  in  all  Great  Britain  there  are  l^.QOO.  idiots,  lunatics,  &^.,  ^uA 
in.Englaud  alone  1  in  500. 

(AiEDtCO-OklRURQICAL  BeVIE^.J 


>)   I. 


Rent  of  EifCLAifD  and  Walks.  ^Tbp  renteli  of  GiB||laiid  and  Wakl 
is  estimated  by  Mr»  M|c..GuUoch  at  the  sum  in  round  numbers  ot  thirty 
inillions  sterling,  ivhich,  however,  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  UDder^ 
ktateraent  of  the  actual  amount;  which  by  concurrent  festimoxiy^  is 
it' least  fbrty  dlllions'.  ' 
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THB    ANGLO-NORMANS. 


The  Anglo-Saxon  dominion  in  England   eiidured   for   more 
than  five  centuries  v 

A  territorial  people  had  ceased  to  be  roying  invaders,  but 
$tood  themselves  in  dread  .of  the  invasions  of  their  ovn  an- 
cient brotherhood.  They  trembled  on  their  own  shores, at 
those  predatory  hordes  who  might  haye  reminded  them  of  (be 
lost  valour  of  their  own  Sinpe^tors.  But  tfeeir  warlike  inde- 
pendence had  passed  away.  And  as  ^,nlArtial  abbot  declar(3d 
of  his  country-men, "m  they  had  taken  their  swords  from  their 
sides  and  had  laid  them  on  the  altar,  where  they  had  rusted, 
and  their  edges  were  now  too  dull  for  the  field  (').»  They 
could  not  even  protect  the  soil  which  they  had  conquered, 
and  often  wanted  the  courage  to  choose  a  king  of  their  own 
race.  Sometimes  they  stood  ready  to  pay  tribute  to  Ihe  Dane,  * 
and  sometimes  suffered  the  throne  to  be  occupied  by  a  Da- 

(*)  speed,  4if.     This   was  saiJ  to    Ihc  nConqucror,»    md  this  ibbol  of  Sl.   AtbMi'A 
paid  deariy  for  ili«  patriotiim  vhich  bad  then  become  treaaoif. 
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nish  monarch.  In  a  itate  of  senii-civitisation  their  rude  Inj- 
ury .  hardly  veiled  their  unintellectual  character.  Feehle  so- 
vereigns and  a  submissive  people  could  not  advance  into  na- 
Clonal  greatness. 

When  the  Duke  of  Normandy  visited  his  friend  and  kinsman, 
Edward  the  Confessor,  he  beheld  in  England  a  mimeticNormandy ; 
Norman  favourites  were  courtiers,  and  Norman  soldiers  were  seen 
in  Saxon. ca^des^  Edt^ar4»  lorig  ^^Itanged  fropi  tvi^alive  realm, 
had  received  his  education  in  Normandy;  and  the  English 
court  affected  to  imitate  the  domestic  habits  of  these  French 
neighbours — the  great  speaking  the  foreign  idiom  in  their  hou- 
ses, and  writing  in  French  (heir  bills  and  accounts  ('].  Already 
there  was  a  faction  of  frenchified  Saxons  in  the  court  of  the 
unnational  English  Sovereign. 

William  the  Norman  surveyed  an  empire  already  half  Nor- 
man, and  in  the  prospect,  wkh  hi/  accustomed  fore-sight,  he 
mused  on  a  doubtful  succession.  A  people  who  had  often 
suffered  themselves  to  fall  the  prev  of  their  hardier  neighbours, 
lay  open  for  conquest  to  a  more  intelligent  and  polished  race. 

The  victpry  of  Hastings  ^lid  not  necessarily  include  the  con- 
quest of  the  people,  and  William  still  condescended  to  march 
to  the  throne  under  the  shadow  of  a  title.  After  a  short  re- 
sidence of  only  three  months  in  kis  newly-acquired  realm, 
«the  Conqueror »  withdrew  into  his  duchy,  and  there  passed 
a  long  interval  of  nine  naonths.  \yilliam  left  many  an  un- 
yielding Saxon;  a,  spirit  of  resistance,^  however  suppressed^ 
bound  men  together,.,  and  parl^al  insurroctions  seemed  to  be 
pushing  on  a  crisis  which  might  have  reversed  the  conquest 
of  England  0-         . 

(*)  A  circuiDBUnce  which  |lilton  has  rfcorded. 

^'^  Our  great  lawyers  probably  iiuaginrd  that  ihc  honour  of  the  country  Is  impli- 
cated in  the  title  usaally  accorded  (o  YTilliam  the  Norman;  Spelman/ tbe  great  anti> 
*  quary,  and  BlaekstMie,  tlM  hiMorian  and  the  ckfioaadcr  of  our  Iv^fsi  'fclN^  ahsoluldf 
eiplWnad  away  the  ■•smned  title  of  wthf  Conqqeror^n  to  )1it  moro  CrebMtttl  ffydali 
term  of  vConqaeator ,'  or  acqairer  of  any  etlaie  out  of  the  common  course  of  in- 
k^riuince.  The  fir&t  purchaser  (that  is,  be  who  brought  the  estate  into  the  famil; 
which  at  present  owns  \%)  was  styled    tribe  Coaqn«»-or,N    and  tnch  if  $iiU  Mf  prtp^f 


.  J>unng  X\m  oijfslertptts^  and  )>roiraDted  w'uii^  and,  afpataot 
abandonment  of  his  new  kingdolA  lo  the  care  of  others,  weft 
tf  vast  scheme  of  damiilioki  mused  in  the  coundlaof  tibe  Norinan 
nobles,  «ad  strengthened  by  the  boilAdless  derotion'  of  hdrdy 
adiientarers,  who  wei^  all  to  shate  in  the  preseitt  spoliation 
and  the  futat^e  royalty?  In  his  presdent  Tiew  did  William 
there  anticipate  a  oonqnesl  of  long  labour  sund  of  distant  ddys; 
the  state,  the  nobles,  the  eeclerfastics,  the  peciple^  the  land 
tod  the  language,  :all  to  be:ohanged?  Hume  has  ventiunsd  io 
surnbisa  that  the  nund  of  the  Ifocman. laboured  with*  this  gi«- 
ganlie  fabric  6(  domimon.  It  is  probible  howevep,  that  this 
child  of  a  novel  policy  was  submitted  to  a  more  kiatuiM'fdfi^ 
iation,  and  expandM  as  circnmMlaiices  favoured  its  awiiil 
giy>wth.  One  night  in  December  (he  Sing  suddenly  appeared 
in  England,  and  soon  unlimited  confiscations  and  royal  grants 
apportioned  the  land  of  the  SasDons  among  the  lords  of  Nor-- 
mandy,  and  even  their  lance-bearers.  It  seemed  as  if  every 
new*comer  brought  hia  duitles  with  him,  so  rapidly  did  castles 
cover  the  soil  (^).     These   were   slrong^holda   for   the   tyrant 

phrasfi  in  iko  luw  of  Scotlamd,  LUtson  ii  iiiiligo«at  at  vihai  l^e  oaUt  «  a  pitiful  fo* 
rcDsic  quibble.!) 

But  another  great  lawyer  and  lord  chanoeflor/  tho  aedato  Whhclocke,  positively 
^fMrta  that  juWiUiaA  only  com|uarr^  Harold  ai^d  bia  ara&y,  for  b«  never  wM,  nor 
pretended  to  be,  the  conqueror  of  England,  although  the  sycophant  monies  of  the 
itmr   gave   him   that  title. )>^ W hi tc1ocle*s  Hist,  of  England,  33. 

ftt  a  ^Karter,  granting  certain  lends  -for  (ho  chorch  of  St»  Peure,  wMch  Stoire  hat 
IranaUtcd  ffom  the  veeord  io  the  jfewei,  WiiUam  deodiliinalea  liiasel^  «^  thegrac^ 
of  God,  fiing  of  EngUshmonn  (Rex  Aiiglurum)  and  addreaaes  it  nto  all  ht»  beloved 
French  and  English  People,  greeting. » — Stowo's  Survey  of  London  326.  Edit.  1603. 
Did  William  on  amy  oceasion  dfclare  that  he  if  as  a  tho  Cunqneroro  as  irell  as  the 
Soiereign  of  England?  When  William  attempted  lo  learn  (he  Saxon  language,  it  is 
obvioua  that  be  did  npt  deairo  fen  j-emind  his  new  subjctcbi  that  4>o>  ruled  aa  V«lt«it'a 
snag  of  bia  hero, 

qui  r^gna  aar  la  Franee 

Far  droit  de  eenqoMe  et  par  droit  de  naissanee. 

» 

(*)  The  final  hijilory  of  these  citadels  may  illustrate  that  verse  of  (loldsmilh  whirh 
reminds  us  — 

«To  fly  from  Petty  Tyrants— to  the  Throne, » 

In  the  short  spare  of  seventy  years  the  owners  of  those  castlea  boarded  even  rosiest y 
ilaelf;  these  U)v4a>  by  their  undue  ahare  of  poi»er,  were  in  p^rpeteal  revolt i  till  \^k* 
royal  persons,   though  oppoacd  to  each  other,    Stephen  and  Uattde,    decreed  for  ibeir 


• 
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foreigner,  or  open  retreats  for  his  predatmy  bunds ;  stem  over- 
lookers were  they  of  the  land! 

The  Norman  lords  had  courts  of  their  oim ;  sworn  vassals 
to  their  suzerain,  but  kinglingd  to  the  people.  Sometimes 
they  beheld  a  Saxon  lord  y  whose  heart  oould  not  tear 
itself  from  the  lands  of  his  race,  a  serf  on  his  own  soil; 
but  they  witnessed  without  remorse  the  rights  of  the  sword. 
Norman '  prelates  were  silently  sobstituted  for  Saxon  eccle- 
siastics, and  whole  companies  of  claimants  arrived  to  steal 
into  benefices '  or  rush  into  abbeys.  It  was  sufficient  to  be  a 
foreigner  and  land  in  England,  to  become  bishop  or  abbot. 
Church  and  State  were  now  indissolubjy  joined,  for  in  the 
general  plunder  each  took  their  orderly  rank,  it  was  the 
triumph  of  an  enlightened,  perhaps  a  cunning  race,  as  the 
Norman  has  been  proverbially  commemorailed,  over  « a  rustic 
and  almo^  an  illiterate  generation, » ;  as  the  simplicity  of  our 
Saxon  prelates,  who  could  not  always  q»eak  French,  is  des- 
cribed by  Ordericus  Yi talis,  a  monk  who,  long  absent  from 
England,  wrote  in  Normandy.  Ingulphus,  the  monk  of  Groy^ 
land,  though  partial  to  « the  Conqueror, »  however,  honestly 
confesses  that  when  driven  from  their  dignities,  their  sucx^eS- 
sors  were  not  always  their  superiors. 

All  who  were  eager  to  court  their  new  lords  were  brought 
to  dissemble  their  native  rusticity.  They  polled  their  crowns, 
they  cut  short  their  flowing  hair,  and  throwing  aside  their 
loose  Saxon  gown,  they  assumed  the  close  vest  of  the  more 
agile  Norman.  «Mail  of  iron  and  coats  of  steel  would  have 
better  become  theip, »    cried   an  indignant  Saxon.     We   have 

nmtual  intsrest  the  demolitiun  of  fifteen  hundred  fend  fifteen  castles.  They  were  ra- 
sed by  commission,  or  bjf  writs  of  the  sherifFs;  and  a  law  was  further  enacted  that 
«none  hereafter,  without  licence,  should  embattle  bis  honsp, »  And  thas  was  brolien 
this  aristocracy  of  castles.  See  two  dissertations  on  «Caslles,4»  by  Sit  Robert  Sutton, 
and  by   Agard ;   Carious  Diiconrses  by  eminent  Antiquaries  I.    104  ami  188. 

This  number  of  Castles  seems  incredible,  possiblj  many  were  aembattled  bouses.  *• 
*  My  learned  friend  the  Rev.  Joseph  lluntpr,  an  antiqui<ry  most  Tcrsant  in  manuscripts; 
inrlines  to  think  there  may  be  some  scriptural  error  of  the  ancient  scribe,  who  was 
likely  to  add  or  to  leave  oot  a  cipher,  without  mnch  comprehenaioB  of  tb*  numerals 
he  was  iranscribing  wilfaout  a  thought,  like  what  happened  to  the  eleven  Ibousaiid 
virgins  of  Si.   Ursula. 
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eeen  irfcai:4K  mnrtlaL  .ftabn  abbot  ilachrodlitoifibe  Conqaeroi*^ 
while  he  mourned^  over  his  piltsific  eoiurtrf<^m6BU  .TJUs  wA 
ibe.time  ^hen  it  iTos  held  a  {ihanie  aaibkig  Bagliahmen  to ap- 
pear  .EngUahk  It  became  proverbial  lo  deseribe  a  Saxon  who 
ambitsinbd  ijome  distiognished  laidc,  that  «he  would  be  a 
gentleman' if  be  could  but  talk  Ereiich.» 
'  Fertile  in  novelties  as  was  this  amazing  roTolution,  the  moAt 
peculiar  was  the  ehange  of  the  language.  7he  stjleaiid'  pow^ 
er  and  authority  was  Wwman;  it  interpreted  the  laws,  and 
itwas  eVen  to  torment  the  rising  gencaraftion  of  England't 
children  learned  the  strange  idiom  by  const|iiing  their  Latin 
into.  Frendi,  and  thus  by  learning  two  foreign  languages  ^lo^ 
getber,  wholly  unlearned-  their-  own.  Not  only  were  they 
taught  to  speak'  French,,  but  the  French  character  was  adop- 
ted in  place  of  .their  own  alphabet.  It  was  a  flagrant  instance 
of  the  Conqueror's  design  to  annihilate^  Uie  national  language, 
that  finding 'a  College  at  Oxford  with  an  establishment  found- 
ed by  Alfred  to  maintain  divines  who  were  « to  instruct  people 
in  their  own  vulgar  tongue,*  WiOiam  declared  that  <<the  an- 
nual etpense :  should  never  after  be  allowed  out  of  the  King's 
ex^hequQr  (*)•;  "•         .  :    •      .« 

The  Norman  prince  oh  'his  first  arrival  could  have  enter^ 
tained  n6  schetee'-6f  changing  the  language,  for  he  afttempted 
to  acquire  it.  The  secretary  of  the  Conqueror  has  recorded 
that  when  the  monarch  seemed  inclined  to  adopt  4fae  eustomis 
of  his  iiew  subjcfels,  wbidh'  hid  moderate  measureii  at  Std  in^ 
dieted,  th^  Norman  prince  had  tried  his  patience  and  hiis  ear 
to  babble  the  obdurat^  idiom,  till' he  abhorred  th^' sound  ift 
the' Saxon  tongue.  If' because  ibti  Cotiqueror  could  not  learn 
the  Saxon  language  he  decided  whoUv  to  abolish  it,  this  would 
seem  nothing  mote  than  a  fantastic  tyranny;  but  in  truth, 
the  language  of  the  conquered  is  usually  held  in  contempt  by 
the  conquerors  for  other  reasons  besides  offending  the  delicacy 
of  the  ear.  The  Normans  could  not  endure  th^  Saxons'  un- 
tunable  consonants,  as  it  had  occurred  even  to  the  unlettered 
Saxons  themselves;  for  barbarians  as  their  hordes  were  when 

(')  Sp«ed,  4iO. 
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to  the  Motld^  a  eou^le  of  feae  «cltat0mt^»  'whick  I'c<tattl 
not^  hoirever,  translate  as  has  been  done  by  the  English  term 
N  castles. »  Well  mi^ht  a  romancer  00  richly  remunerated  pfo- 
mise  hts  royal  j^tron  to  finish  athe  Book  of  Bnft,  •  the  ne- 
ver-ending theme  to  the  ear  of  a  British  monarch,  who,  indeed 
was  anxious  to  possess  such  an  authehtio  state  paper.  Who 
this  iRustiden  de  Pise  was,  one  cannot  be  certain ;  but  he 
was  one  of  the  numerous  brood,  who,  sttmulated  by  «largea* 
ses»  and  fair  chateaux,  delighted  to  cc^dntite  the  chiTslry  of 
the  British  court,  to  them  a  perpetual  fountain  Jof  honour  and 
preferment.  We  may  now  smil^  at  the  Count  de  Tressan's 
querulous  nationality,  who  is  indignant  that  the  writers  of  the 
French  romances  of  the  Round  Table  show  a  mailed  affecta- 
tion of  dwelling  on  everything  that  can  contribute  to  the  glbry 
of  the  throne  and  court  of  England,  pri&fenring  a  fUmlous  Ar- 
thur to  a  true  Charlemagne,  and  E^glirii'  knights  to  FVench 
paladins  (^).  When  Tressan  wrote,  this- sticking  bircthnstance 
had  not  received  its  tme  elucidation;'  the  hand  of  these  writers 
had  not  only  flowed  with  their  gf^atitude,,  or  some  noble  pa- 
tron at  the  EtigliflJi  feourt,  for  th6y  were  English  natives  or 
English  subjects,  long  concealed  from  posterity  as  Englishmen, 
by  writing  in  French.  '  It  had  then  escaped  the  notice  of  our 
literary  antiquaries  at  home  and  abroad,  that  these  English- 
men'could  have  composed  in  no  other  language.  How  im- 
perfect is  the  catalogue  of  early  English  poets  by  Ritson!  for 
it  is  since  his  d^y  that  this  important  fact  in  our  own  litera- 
ry hisfory  has  been' acknowledged  by  the  French  themselves, 
who  at  length  have  distinguished  biBtween  Norman  and  Anglo- 
Norman  poets.  Mr.  Guild  was  enabled  by  the*  French'  )gh- 
vemment  to  indulge  his  literary  patrioti^^*  by  sending  a  skil- 
ful'collectot^  to  Englaicid  to  search  in '  our  librariea  for  Norman 
writings  ;•  and  we  arer  told.,  that  none  but  A«glo-Norraan  wri- 
ters liave  been  found;  that  is,  Euglishmisn  writing  on  English 
affairs,  and  so  English  that  they  have'  not  alwbys  avoided  an 
unguarded  expression  of  their  dislike  of  foreigners,  and  even 
of  Normans ! 

(^)  Ste  his  Prnrace  to  tWe 'prM6' foroarteo  of  Lh  FItftil-  <les  B«laill*s.' 


It  is  worOiy  of  ohwnrmtioii,  that  even  those  Nonnan  wri- 
ters who  came  young  into  England  soon  took  the  colour  of 
the  soil,  and  what  rather  surprises  us,  considering  the  fashion 
of  the  ooort  at  that  period,  studied  the  origiiil!al  national  lan- 
gui^e,  translated  our  Saxon  writings,  and  often  mingled  in 
their  French  Terse  phrases  and  terms  which  to  this  day  we 
recognise  as  English.  Of  this  we  hare  an  interesting  evidence 
in  an  Anglo-Norman  poetess,  hut  recently  known  by  the  name 
of  •  Marie  de  France :  o  yet  had  sHe  not  written  this  single 
yerse  accidentally, 

«Me  nummerai  par  remembrance, 
Marie  ai  nurriy  si  sui  de  France^n 

we  should  from  her  subjects,  and  her  perfect  knowledge  of 
die  yernacular  idiom  of  the  English,  have  placed  this  Sappho 
of  the  thirteenth  century  among  .the  women  of  England.  This 
poetess  tells  us,  that  she  had  turned  into  her  French  rhymed 
yerse  the  JEsopian  Fables,  which  one  of  our  kings  had  trans- 
lated into  English  from  the  Latin.  This  royal  author  could 
have  been  no  other  than  Alfred,  to  whom  such  a  collection 
has  been  ascribed.  We  learn  from  herself  the  occasion  of 
her  version.  Her  task  was  performed  for  a  great  personage, 
vho  read  neither  Latin  nor  English;  it  was  done  for  lUie 
love  of  the  renowned  Earl  William  Longsword : » 


■Cunte  Willaume, 


Le  plus  vaillant  de  cest  Rojaume. 

Who  would  calculate  the  « largesse »  Count  William,  this 
puissant  Longsword,  cast  into  the  lap  of  this  living  muse 
when  she  offered  all  this  melodious  wisdom ;  whose  beautiful 
simplicity  a  child  might  comprehend,  but  whose  moral  and 
politic  truths  would  throw  even  the  Norman  Longsword  into 
a  state  of  rational  musing  ?  Her  « Lais, »  short  but  wild  « Bre- 
ton- tales,  which  our  poetess  dedicated  to  her  sovereign,  our 
Henry  the  Third,  are  evidence  that  Marie  could  also  skilfully 

touch  the  heart  and  amuse  the  fancy. 
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i»  km  poans,  Marie,  kaa  trandaMi  dhAj  Fremdk  terms  kto 
jtnre  Ekglukv  ami:  ah^wids  tritk  aUusioiu  io  'Enf^iisbu  fiwtm 
and  towofl  whtee  naonea  ha^e  not  dbaaged.  oaca  the  tbiticeotlt 
centurj.  .Her  local  alhiaioiiSy  and. her  faitttUar  knefwfedge  of 
the  vehttJDalar' idiom  e£  the  Eeglifih  people,  proiie.that «  Maries " 
though  b J  the-  accident  of  birtfa  akm  m^r  he  claimed  hj  Frawe* 
jel  by .  her  eeclj  and  peimaneet  resideeoe^  and  bj  the  oonatanl 
anhjecta  of  her  traitings,  her  « BreUm  Talfs,  •  and  her « Fables » 
from  thd  English,  bj  her  habits  and  her  ajmpalhiesi,  isras  an- 
Englishwoman. 

At  this  extraordinary  period  when  England  was  a  foreign 
Kingdom,  the  English  people  found  some  solitary  friends — 
and  these  were  the  rustic  monk  and  the  itinerant  minstrel,  for 
they  were  Saxons,  but  subjects  too  mean  and  remote. for  the 
Norman,  occupied  in  rooting  out  their  lords  to  plant  his  own 
for  ever  in  the  Saxon  soil. 

The  monks,  wh<^  liyed  rusticated  in  their  scattered  raonas-* 
tmes^  sojourners  in  the  midst  of  their  conquered  land,  often 
felt  their  Saxon  blood  tingle  in  their  yeins.  Not  only  did 
fhe  filial  love  of  their  country  deepmi  their  sympathies,  but 
a  more  personal  indignation  rankled  in  their  secret  bosoms^ 
at  the  foreign  intruders,  French  or  Italian,— the  tyrannical 
bishop  and  the  Tolnptuous  abbot.  There  were  indeed  monks, 
and  some  have  been  our  chroniclers,  base-bom,  humiliated, 
and  living  in  fear,  who  in  their  leiger-books,  when  they  al- 
luded to  their  new  masters,  called  them  « the  conquerors, » 
noticed  the  year  when  some  « conqueror »  came  in,  and  re- 
corded what  «the  conquerors »  had  enacted.  All  these  « con- 
querors* designated  the  foreigners,  who  were  the  heads  of 
their  houses.  But  there  were  other  truer  Saxons.  Inspired 
equally  by  their  public  and  their  private  feeling,  these  were 
the  first  who,  throwing  aside  both  Latin  and  French,  address- 
ed the  people  in  the  only  language  intelligible  to  them.  The 
patriotic  monks  decided  that  the  people  should  be  reminded 
that  they  were  Saxons,  and  they  continued  their  history  in 
their  own  language. 

This  precious  relic  has  come  down  to  us — The  Saxon  Chro- 
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mde  (V) ;  h^  ^hUk  W  fact  is  i^  eoUeiiio»  of  CkronMo^ttnAe 
by  differeoi  persons.  These  Saxon  anovilisis  had  lieeii  eja- 
witnesses  of  tbe  iraAsactiaBs  thef  recorded^  nnd  this  angular 
dfrtaU  of  ineUhmts  as  diej  oecurredj  Mrithrout  ctaimonl,  is  a  phe- 
noBieBOn  in  Ubie  hidory  of  mittUndi  like  that  ^f  the  hi^ry 
af  the  J^ws  ooAtained  in  the  Old  Testament,  and,  lifce  that, 
aa  its  learned  editor  has  observed,  a  regular  chronological  ps- 
aorama  of  a  people  4esorib0d  in  rapid  succession  by  (Kfferait 
writers  through  nMiny  ages  in  Iheir  own « Vernacular  Language. » 
The  mutatloBfi  in  the  ]a«g«age  of  tliis  ancient  dtronicle  are  as 
jnmarkaUb  as  the  feftmes  of  the  natmi  in  Us  progress  >fir6ai 
inAiebess  lo  tafinement;  nor  less  utmef  ydblt  are  the  enlries  in 
this  great  political  register  from  the  year  one  of  Christ  till 
liSih,  when  it  abruptly  terminates.  The  meagreness  of  the 
earlier  recorders  contrasts  with  the  more  impressive  detail  of 
later  enlarged  and  thoiy;htful  minds.  When  we  come  to  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy,  we  have  a  character  of  that  monarch  by 
one  who  knew  him  personally,  having  lived  at  his  court.  It 
is  not  only  a  masterly  .delineation,  but  a  skilful  and  steady 
dissection.  The  earlier  Saxon  chronicler  Jbas  recorded  a  de- 
feat and  retreat  which  Csesar  suffered  in  his  first  invasion, 
which  would  be  difficult  to  discover  in  the  commentaries  of 
Caesar. 

The  true  language  of  the  people  lingered  on  their  lips,  and 
it  seemed  to  bestow  a  shadowy  independence  to  a  population 
in  bondage.  The  remoter  the  locality,  the  more  obdurate 
was  the  Saxon ;  and  these  indwellers  were  latterly  distinguish- 
ed as  nUplandishn  by  the  inhabitants  of  cities.  For  about 
two  centuries  « the  Uplandish »  held  no  social  connexion ;  se- 
parated not  only  by  distance,  but  by  their  isolated  dialects 
and  peculiar    customs,   these   natives    of  the  soil  shrank  into 

(')  Miss  Gnrney  who  has  been  honourably  hailed  aa  «tbe  Elatob  of  her  age,»  pri- 
Talely  printed  her  own  close  rersion  of  the  «Saion  Chronicle  o  from  the  printed  text 
1810.  Happy  lady!  who  when  sickneaa  had  made  her  its  prisoner,  opened  the  Saxon 
Chronicle;  and  she  learned   that  she  might  teach  the  learned.  '' 

The-  Rev.  Dr.  Ingram,  principal  of  Trinity  College,  Oxon,  has  since  published  his 
trandlalion  accompanied  by  the  original,  a  collalion  of  the  manuscripts,  and  notes  cri- 
tiGiI  and  explanatory.     18i3.     ito.     A  volume  not  lesa  raluable  than  curious. 
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themselyes,  intermarrying  and  dying  on  the  same  spot;  tliey 
were  hardly  aware  that  they  were  without  a  country. 

It  was  a  great  resiilt  of  the  Norman  government  in  England 
that  it  associated  our  insular  and  retired  dominion,  with  that 
nobler  theatre  of  human  affairs,  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
In  Normandy  we  trace  the  first  footings  of  our  national  pow- 
er; the  English  Soyereign,  now  a  prince  of  France,  ere  long 
on  the  French  soil  yied  in  magnitude  of  territory  with  his 
paramount  Lord,  the  Monarch  of  France.  Such  a  permanent 
connexion  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  conformity  in  manners; 
what  was  passing  among  our  closest  neighbours,  rivals  or  as- 
sociates, was  reflected  in  the  old  Saxon  land  which  had  lost 
its  nationality  ('). 

(*)  From  the  ((Ambkitiis  op  LiTBftATniB,»  a  new  work  by  D'Isbaili,  to  wbote 
learned  and  elegant  pen  the  history  of  our  •  literature  owes  so  large  a  debt  of  Rrati- 
lude.  A«  the  chapter  which  we  here  preaenl  to  oar  readers  forma  a  detached  easa; 
upon  an  intareating  epoch  id  our  Literary  AfmAlt,  and  as  it  contains  the  demonslra- 
tion  of  the  important  distinction  to  be  drawti  between  the  Norman  and  Anglo^Not' 
man  writings,  we  have  substitntcd  it  for  a  sketch  of  the  same  period  which  we  had 
prepared  for  the  English  Reriew;  bot  which,  from  the  impossibility  of  consulting,  la 
this  country,  the  necessary  MSS.  and  other  documenta-,  -woold  havo  bean  found  leu 
complete  than  Ur.  D'Israeli'a  sound  and  beaulifoUy-expreased  logic— Note  of  the  Editor. 
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STORY  OF  AZBEAZ, 


THE  SHOEMAKER  KING. 


(  (Smtinukd  noH  PAGi  338. ) 

f 

I 

When  he  bad  dismissed  the  women,  he  then  inquired  whe- 
ther the  youth  who  was  kind  to  him  in  his  distress  had  been 
discovered,  and  boq^  after,  U>  the  King's  great  joj,  he  appear- 
ed and  stood  before  him. 

•  Come  forward,*  exclaimed  Azbeaz. 

The  youth  took  off  his  shoes,  made  a  low  bow,  and 
adyanced  some  steps. 

« Come  up  hither, »  again  he  exclaimed. 

The  youth  again  advanced  some  steps,  and  entered  the  vdry 
room  in  which  the  King  was  seated 

« Come  and  sit  here, »  said  the  King,  pointing  to  the  very 
musnud  upon  which  he  sat. 

The  yoath,  with  the  greatest  humility  of  mien  and  attitude^ 
did  as  he  was  ordered,  and  when  Axbeaz  observed  the  aston- 
ishment exfvesaed  by  those  of  his  attendants  who  were  near, 
he  said: 

« It  is  thus  that  I  treat  the  man  who  dared  to  show  compas- 
sion when  every  one  else  expressed  contempt;  who,  unmind*- 
ftti  of  his  own  safety,  only  thought  of  my  suffering,  and  who 
by  so  doing  had  nothing  to  gain  but  all  to  lose.  Such  a  man 
is  above  all  value.     Whatever  honour  he  may  receive  can  in 
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no  wise  add  to  his  worth;  the  only  recompense  he  really  can 
receive  is  from  Allah. « * 

Upon  this  he  ordered  a  rohe  of  great  value  to  be  thrown 
over  his  shoulders,  and  a  diamond-headed  dagger  to  be  brought 
from  the  royal  treasury  and  placed  in  his  girdle.  The  youth, 
abashed  and  >ashamed  al  fiivLck  unheard-of  distiaction,  could 
scarcely  give  utterance  to  his  feelings  of  gratitude:  at  length, 
falling  on  his  knee  before  the  King,  he  said : 

Why  will  your  Highness  sink  the  heart  of  his  slave  into 
the  lowest  depths  dT' humility?  He  it  aid  ever  was  the  less 
than  the  least;  and  since  it  has  been  his  happiness  to  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  centre  of  the  universe,  it  is  plain 
that  his  good  fortune  proceeds  more  from  the  decrees  of  fate 
than  from  any  merit  of  his. » 

« Speak  no  more,.*  said  Azbeai; « wek«^^  what  we  do  know, 
and  do  that  which  we  approve.  Now,  as  merit  is  rare,  and 
as  there  is  none  without  truth,  and  as  I  know  you  have  the 
one,  and,  therefore,  conclude  you  possess  the  other,  sit  down, 
and  without  delay  relate  to  me  your  history,  for  my  name  is 
not  'little  and  white,'  if  I  do  not  make  ywn  feel  what  firiend- 
ship  means. » 

STORY  OF    KHODADAB. 

The  youth  then,  overcamimg  Us  bashfulness,  sfioka  as 
follews  !— 

«May  it  please  your  majesty,  jrovr  slave  was  born  under  wtt 
evil  destiny.  He  is  ignorant  who  is  his  father,  and,  what  is 
still  more  surprising,  he  cannot  say  who  was  his  mother—^ 
he  is  the  meanest  of  God's  creatures-^he  does  sot  know  to 
"vribdm  he  belongs — by  no  ingenuity  has  he  been  able  (o  dis* 
cover  whenoe  he  came— 410  one  claiois  him,  and  he  has  lived 
by  the  pure  and  sole  protection  of  that  Providence,  who 
watches  over  the  life  and  being  of  those  oreataras  wliom  he 
hlis  caUed  into  eacistence.  The  only  relalives  i  can  claim  ana 
a  family  of  puppies,  with  whom  I  was  fevrnd  lying  in  <omi 
confused  heap>  and  I  am  told  it  was  difficult  to  idisMnguish 
my  infant   cries   from   tiwir  earliNt  yelping.     In  4ni11i,  one 
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mxkv^t  nwfiiiii{r^ '  I  -wm  ifisooverad  hj  m  nagnm^  lyng  npwx 
a  dunghill  ntnated  dose  to  the  ^vvallsof  the  palace,  and  alseiOAt 
aqn^digtant  between  the  'door  of  a  mollah's  house  and  that 
of  a  welt*koow»  monef-danger.  Tins  erent  was  socm  kaown 
in  Ae  rka/ud,  or  district,,  sind  as  all  good  Mussulmans :  were 
nasBUHous  in  tke  optnioa  that  I  ought  to  be  taken  oare  of, 
such  being  the  injunction  in  the  blessed  Koran,  it  was  deter* 
mined  that  I  shmild  live'S  bvl  tb^n  came  the  qiiestion,  who 
was  to  possess  we  ?  The  genenad  opinion  was,  that  I  belonged 
to  the  house  to  which  I  was  the  nearest  wh^  found;  there^ 
fore,  it  remained  to  l>e  decided  whether  I  bdonged  to  the 
moUah  or  the  money-changer.  Neither  of  these  worthies, 
when,  called  upon  to  Cfxercise  the  virtues  of  chaiity  and 
benerolenoe,  seemed  at  all  {deased  at  the  preference  shown  them, 
and  they  contended  that  my  interest  being  the  interest  of  the 
whole  community,  seeing  I  was  the  child  of  destiny,  it  was 
not  fair  that  either  of  them  should  be  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  bringing  me  up.  Others  opposed  to  this,  that  it  was  a 
great  benefit  to  possess  a  human  creature  so  circumstanced;  it 
evidently  was  a  gift  from  heaven,  and*,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  highly  prized;  besides,  a  man--child  was  worth  a  good 
price  in  the  market  at  aH'time^,  and  the  expense  of  rearing 
would  be  well  repaid  by  a  future  sale.  After  mtich  discus^ 
sion,  it  was  at  length  determined  that  I  should  belong  to  him' 
lo  whoise  threshold  I  was  the  nearest  when  found,  and,  in 
order  to  determine  this,  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  actual 
measurement,  from  the  dunghill  to  the  mollah's  threshold* 
was  fifty-three  gez,  and  to  the  threshold  of  the  money  changei^ 
flfty-two  gez;  thus,  fn  my  misfortune,  I  belonged  to  the 
money-changer  by  one  gez.  In  the  mean  while,  as  long  as 
this  question  was  pending,  I  was  running  a  fair  chance  of 
dying  from  want  of  sustenance,  Wiapt  up  in  the  shirt  of 
the  negress,  a  kind-hearted  slave  who  belonged  to  the  money- 
changer, I  was  crying  my  young  heart  out  from  sheer  hunger, 
ianrid  it  was  only  after  the  diflSculty  of  who  was  my  master 
was  SJBttted,  that  any  demonstrations  were  made  of  supplying 
me  with  food. 
-  ".iTie  next  question  was  how  was  I  lo  be  named?  Themollah, 
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grown  generous  from  hk  good  lack,  said  that  I  ought  to  be 
called  Khodadad,  or « given  by  God, »  but  the  monej  changer; 
smarting  under  the  burthen  imposed  upon  him,  insisted  u^n 
my  being  called  Mejes  Cooli,  «the  slave  of  uncleanness, »  and 
thus  I  was  issued  into  the  world.  This  ill*omened  name, 
which  marked  the  feelings  of  my  master  towards  me,  became 
an  excuse  for  all  the  future  miseries  which  I  was  defined  to 
endure.  I  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  worst  speci- 
mens of  our  nature  in  the  shiaipe  of  man.  There  never  was 
installed,  I  verily  believe,  so  mean  a  mind  in  so  ill-Cavoored 
a  body.  Avarice  was  his  ruling  vice.  The  love  of  gold  had 
entirely  choked  up  every  avenue  of  good  feeling  in  hia 
heart;  and  having  now,  so  he  flattered  himself,  expiated  every 
sin  by  taking  me  in,  and  adopting  me  as  a  child  of  charity, 
he  felt  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  beat  me  as  he  chose.  He 
bore  on  his  person  all  the  outward  marks  of  his  penurious 
habits.  Long  and  bony  by  nature,  he  became  emaciated 
from  scanty  food.  His  haggard  face  was  lighted  up  by  a 
suspicious  eye,  that  was  ever  on  the  watch;  and  his  long 
skinny  hands  seemed  to  be  reserved  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  handle  gold.  He  never  threw  away  a  thing — he  even  kept 
the  pariugs  of  his  nails  and  the  combings  of  his  beard.  His 
room  was  the  deposit  of  old  shoes  and  tattered  clothes,  for 
he  never  treated  himself  to  a  new  caba  as  long  as  the  old  one 
could  hang  together. 

His  household  consisted  of  a  wife,  a  daughter,  and  the 
negress  slave  above  mentioned.  The  daughter  was  an  infant 
when  I  entered  the  family,  and  we  grew  up  together.  It  is 
extraordinary  that  I  grew  at  all,  considering  the  small  quantity 
of  food  that  was  allowed  for  my  use;  but  the  negress  was  a 
kind-hearted  creature,  and  she  often  stinted  herself  for  me: 
the  daughter  too,  as  she  increased  in  stature,  proved  the  very 
reverse  of  her  father  in  disposition,  for  her  whole  pleasure 
consisted  in  giving,  and  she  would  rather  have  starved  her- 
self than  see  me  want.  As  soon  as  my  mind  began  to  expand, 
the  mollah,  who  felt  himself  in  duty  bound  to  contribute  to 
my  well-being,  offered  to  educate  me,  and  I  was  daily  sent 
to  his  little  school  in    the   mosque,    where  I  learnt  my  jil^ 
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Beh,  (')  and  where  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Koran  were 
instilled  into  me.  The  moUah  was  a  conscientious  man,  and, 
therefore,  not  sparing  of  his  instruclions;  hut  as  the  food  for 
the  hodj,  which  I  received  from  the  money-changer,  was  not 
proportionate  to  that  for  the  mind,  which  I  ohtained  from  the 
moUah,  I  did  not  thrive  on  either.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  affectionate  attentions  of  Gulchin,  the  monej-changer's 
daughter,  I  very  probably  should  have  sunk  under  the  mis- 
eries I  endured.  Oftentimes  dad  I  determine,  as  I  grew  up, 
to  run  away,  in  the  hope  of  dying  on  the  top  of  some  moun- 
tain among  wild  beasts,  rather  than  endure  the  privations  I 
was  made  to  undergo,  but  I  was  always  prevented  by  my 
affection  for  Gulchin.  She  grew  up  in  every  grace  of  body 
and  mind,  and  as  we  advanced  .in  years  our  hearts  became 
united  by  ties  stronger  than  those  of  brotherly  and  sisterly 
affection.  We  soon  mutualfy  revealed  what  we  could  no 
longer  conceal,  and  we  made  engagements  to  love  each  other 
by  vows  of  eternal  constancy. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  capacity  I  was  brought  up.  I 
was  treated  as  a  slave,  frequently  as  a  child  of  the  house, 
and,  as  1  advanced  in  life,  the  money-changer  placed  more 
confidence  in  me  than  in  any  (tther  human  being,  although 
he  scarcely  allowed  me  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  was  permit- 
ted to  accompany  him  to  his  smallest  of  stalls  in  the  ba2aar, 
where  he  carried  on  his  traffic,  and  when  he  was  not  other- 
wise engaged,  he  would  teach  me  the  tricks  of  his  profession, 
particularly  the  art  of  clipping  coin,  and  of  extracting  from 
the  black  stone,  on  "which  he  tried  the  purity  of  the  gold 
which  was  given  him  to  change,  the  powder  which  the 
metal  left  upon  its  surface.  I  was  but  a  poor  scholar, 
for  I  had  no  ,tum  for  money-making  in  any  shape,  but 
I  endeavoured  to  acquire  his  confidence,  by  never  losing 
an  opportunity  of  exerting  myself  fof  his  interests.  At 
the  proper  time  I  was  debarred  from  seeing  Gulchin,  for 
she  then  became  a  close  inmate  of  the  harem,  whilst  I  became 
a  man;    but   at   this  juncture    her  father  died,   and,  to  my 
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great  grief,  I  lost  the  principal  charm  of  my  existence,  that  of 
seeing  and  conversing  with  her.  She  iras  conveyed  to  the 
house  of  her  uncle,  with  whom  she  resided,  and  it  was  then 
with  great  difficulty  that  I  could  communicate  with  her.  My 
forlorn  situation  obliged  me  to  abandon  all  hopes  of  living 
near  her,  for  it  became  necessary  to  seek  some  mode  of  gain- 
ing my  bread,  and  the  mon^y-^hanger's  brothers,  of  whom 
he  had  many,  were  neither  of  them  willing  to  inherit  me  as 
a  possession  The  moUah  was  still  my  friend,  and  he,  good 
man,  took  me  into  his  house,  until  I  could  provide  myself 
with  a  situation.  He  possessed  an  intimate  acquaintance  in 
the  mirab,  or  the  comptroller  of  water,  an  officer  appointed 
by  the  government  to  superintend  the  aqueducts  that  supplied 
the  city,  distributing  this  necessary  of  life  to  the  inhabitants 
according  to  their  wants,  and  the  extent  of  ground  requiring 
irrigation.  This  oftentimes  was  a  service  of  danger,  particu- 
larly in  seasons  of  drought,  when  the  feuds  and  squabbles 
which  took  place  at  the  opening  of  the  canals  were  frequent- 
ly attended  by  bloodshed.  He  was  in  want  of  an  assistant, 
and  my  friend  the  mollah  recommended  me  for  the  situation, 
as  one  able  to  read,  and  write,  and  keep  his  accounts,  as  well 
as  to  second  him  in  time  of  need,  being  a  strong  active  youth, 
which  indeed  I  was.  Having  undergone  the  mirab 's  inspec- 
tion, I  was  accepted,  and  6oon  after  installed  in  my  office. 
Provided  with  a  spade  as  an  emblem  of  office,  I  appeared  in 
attendance  upon  my  master  at  the  first  distribution  of  the 
waters.  I  perceived  that  I  often  should  be  called  upon  to 
exercise  much  inflexibility  and  resolution,  for  the  gardeners 
and  peasants  with  -whom  we  had  to  deal,  were  a  grasping 
discontented  set,  always  ready  to  set  up  claims  to  more  than 
their  due,  and  enforcing  them  by  something  more  than  mere 
words.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  the  confidence  of 
my  master,  who,  having  discovered  that  I  could  be  trusted  to 
manage  matters  alone,  frequently  left  me  to  deal  with  the 
gardeners  and  peasants  single-handed,  and  I  found  that  more 
could  be  done  by  kind  words  and  conciliation  than  by  the 
violent  language  ho  indulged  in. 

I  became  quite  reconciled  to  my  new  situation,  particularly 
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as  it  occasionanj'  gave  me  opportonities  of  seeing  my  beloved 
Gulchin.  But  I  could  aspire  to  nothing  more,  for  what  could 
an  unknown  youth,  poor,  without  parents,  and  bom  a  slave, 
expect?  I  was  not  in  a  situation  to  marry;  besides,  I  found 
that  her  uncles  expected  to  derive  great  advantages  from  her 
beauty,  which  now  became  the  talk  of  the  city.  However, 
I  determined  to  persevere  in  my  love,  seeing  that  I  was  loved 
in  return,  and  to*  put  my  trust  in  Allah,  hoping  that  destiny 
might  throw  something  fortunate  in  our  path,  and  my  hopes 
were  soon  realised.  The  ensuing  summer  proved  one  of 
extreme  drought,  and  water  became  so  scarce,  that  fears  were 
entertained  lest  the  Reservoirs  should  fail  us.  My  master  en* 
joined  me  to  use  great  precaution  in  the  distribution  of  the 
water,  and,  indeed,  all  my  prudence  and  forbearance  were 
required  to  meet  the  violence  with  which  it  was  contended 
for. 

One  morning  in  the  middle  of  summer,  when  the  heats 
were  raging,  and  the  drought  was  at  its  crisis,  I  went  to  open 
the  canal,  and,  to  my  dismay,  so  scanty  a  stream  appeared^ 
that  i  deemed  it  advisable  to  foreclose  the  supply,  rather  than 
promote  hopes  not  to  be  realised. 

The  gardeners  were  informed  of  this,  and  soon  1  was  beset 
by  a  band  of  fierce  men,  who  demanded  their  rights  in  a 
tone  which  told  me  how  much  their  passions  were  roused, 
and  made  me  apprehend  |the  worst  consequences.  I  answer- 
ed, in  as  conciliating  a  manner  as  possible,  « That  there  -was 
no  water;  that  the  springs  were  dry,  and  the  aqueduct 
useless. » 

My  appeal  was  retorted  by  language  the  most  violent  and 
abusive. 

•  What  dirt  are  you  eating  ?»  said  one.  «Are  we  men  to 
stand  by  and  hear  such  lies,  when  our  gardens  are  dying  for 
want  of  moisture,  and  ruin  staring  us  in  the  face?» 

« Give  us  water ! »  roared  out  a  second,  « or,  by  the  twelve 
Imams,  we  will  bum  your  father. » 

•  See  this  hand!»  exclaimed  a  third,  brandishing  a  dagger; 
•il  am  not  a  mussulman  if  I  do  not  receive  my  quantum. 
You  a  man,  indeed,  to  be  assistant  of  the  mirab,  and  when 
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you  ought  to  be  doing  your  duty,  tell  us  that  you  will  not 
act!* 

I  again  explained  the  impossibility  of  meeting  their  demandg. 
I  could  not  produce,  water  where  none  was.  I  was  not  a 
prophet.  I  could  not  perform  a  miracle. 
.  My  words  were  of  no  avail.  I  might  as  well  have  talked 
to  walls.  The  abusive  language  of  my  opponents  became 
more  violent.  I  was  threatened  to  be  torn  to  pieces.  I  was 
approached  with  violent  gestures.  Still  I  bore  all  with  pa- 
tience ;  when  one,  more  arrogant  than  the  rest,  coming  on 
with  a  .determination  to. do-  me  harm,  and  having  lifted  up 
his  arm  to  strike,  I  dealt  him  such  a  blow  with  my  spade 
that  it  felled  him  to  the  ground. 

Others  then  came  on.  I  defended  myself  with  vigour, 
keeping  off  the  assailants  as  well  as  I  was  able,  but  I  should 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  their  fury,  had  not  the  mirab  himself 
come  to  my  rescue.  His  anperior  autkority  was  a  sufficient 
check,  and  quiet  was  restored.  My  oonduct|,  however,  was 
lauded  in  a  manner  quite  beyond  my  merit;  I  was  extolled 
as  a  hero,  and  my  prowess  having  come  to  the  ears  of  the 
commander  of  the  King's%ody-guard,  I  was  immediately  taken 
from  the  service  of  the  mitab,  who  was  loth  to  part  with  me, 
and  enrolled  among  the  royal  gholams* 
.  This  was  a  piece  of  elevation  for  whidi  I  was  not  in  the 
least  prepared,  and  I  accepted  it  with  gratitude,  as  well  at 
hope  that  it  might  lead  to  further  advancement.  In  my 
exultation,  I  foresaw  the  possibility  of  becoming  an  accepted 
suitor  to  Gulchin. 

It  was  reported  that  her  uncles  had  recently  refused  the 
hand  of  a  respectable  tradesman;  that  their  noses  were  well 
up,  their  hearts  full  of  arrogance,  and  that  they  asserted  she 
was  too  good  for  common  mortals,  a  royal  harem  only  being 
worthy  of  her.  It  was  about  this  time,  0  King!  that  your 
slave  had  the  good  fortune  to  offer  hia'  humble  assistance  in 
relieving  your  miseries.  See  how  great  my  good  fortune! 
Who  would  have  Uiought  that  so  simple  and  natural  an 
,  action  would  have  led  to  the  approval  of  a  great  Shah^  and 
placed  me  in  the  envied  position  in  which  I  now  sit. 
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Tou  have  spoken  well,  by  Allah!*  exclaimed  Asbeaz,  as 
soon  as  the  youth  had  closed  his  lips.  «Yoii  have  spoken 
the  irmth,  which  of  all  virtues  is  die  best  as  it  is  the  rarest 
to  the  ears  of  a  King.  Now  attend.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
I  shall  call  yon  Kbodadad;  for  yon,  indeed,  have  been  a  gift 
of  Crod  to  me.  In  the  next  place,  if  1  enjoy  any  power  as 
a  King,  I  can  raise  the  man  I  love  best  to  whatever  dignity 
I  choose.  I,  therefore,  create  yon  a  khan.  So  now  yon  are 
Kbodadad  Khan!  No  more  wordg, « 

Upon  which  the  youth  was  about  to  kneel  before  Azbeaz, 
to  make  the  proper  prostrations,  and  kiss  the  hem  of  his 
cloak,  when  he  was  speedily  prevented,  desired  to  sit  still, 
and  answer  a  question. 

« Now,  tell  me, »  said  Azbeaz,  •  tell  me,  where  does  the 
maiden  live  of  whom  you  have  spoken. »  Kbodadad  designat- 
ed the  precise  spot.  « And  inform  me, »  continued  the  King, 
■  whether  her  uncles  be  not  five  old  men,  the  most  arrogant, 
insolent,  and  ill-spoken  old  men  in  the  world. »  Kbodadad 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Before  another  moment  has  elapsed,*  said  the  King,  oyou 
will  straightway  take  with  you  one  of  the  executioner's 
officers,  proceed,  and  return,  bringing  with  you  the  said  five 
old  men,  accompanied  by  the  maiden,  their  niece.  Conduct 
them  hither  without  delay.  Such  are  the  King's  commands 
under  penalty  of  death. « 

Kbodadad  did  as  be  was  ordered.  Taking  with  him  an 
executioner's  officer,  he  proceeded  to  the  house,  so  well  known 
to  Ufa  as  containing  the  object  of  his  love,  and,  knocking  at 
the  door,  he  commanded  it  to  be  opened  in  the  name  of  the 
King.  The  youngest  old  man,  with  whom  the  maiden  lived, 
came  forward  in  great  trepidation,  seeing  a  King's  officer  and 
an  executioner  at  his  door,  and  enquired  what  might  be  Uie 
news. 

<•  We  are  come, »  said  Kbodadad, « on  the  part  of  the  Shah. 
Collect  your  brothers  and  bring  hither  your  niece.  You  must 
all  go  before  the  royal  presence. » 

•  We  have  done  nothing.     In  the  name  of  Allah,*  said  the 
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iincle,  « wherefore  should  we  again  go  b^ore  the  King?  We 
have  already  been  pardoned  and  dismissed. » 

« Words  are  useless  when  the  King  commands, »  said  the 
executioner's  officer,  who  well  knew  his  office.  « Quick!  be 
stirring;  do  not  keep  the  Shah  waiting.  Call  hither  your 
brothers ;  bid  your  niece  put  on  her  veil;  let  us  be  going.* 
Gulchin,  haying  hearcl  the  words  of  the  officer,  ran  with 
haste  and  in  dismay,  followed  by  her  mothor,  to  the  men's 
apartments,  and,  seeing  Khodadad,  she  could  scarcely  recorer 
from  her  surprise  at  so  unexpected  an  occurrence. 

« Fear  nothing !»  said  Khodadad.  •!  am  with  you.  Hasten 
to  fulfil  the  King's  commands. » 

Her  mother  would  have  opened  the  battery  of  her  Tolubili* 
ty  had  she  been  allowed,  but,  seeing  that  matters  were  really 
serious,  she  prepared  to  obey  commands  which  could  not  be 
resisted. 

At  length,  the  five  old  men,  their  niece,  and  her  mother, 
haying  been  marshalled  into  a  procession,  they  were  led  be- 
fore the  King.  The  moment  they  appeared,  he  ordered  them 
to  stand  on  one  side,  with  the  maiden  in  front,  whilst  he 
placed  Khodadad  immediately  opposite.  Then,  addressing 
Gulchin,  in  a  kind  and  cheering  manner,  he  said  : 

■  Tell  me,  fair  one,  do  you  know  that  person?*  pointing 
to  Khodadad. 

After  much  Hesitation,  she  said,  « Yes,  I  know  him.  He 
is  the  same  of  whom  your  slaye  ventured  to  speak  to  your 
Majesty. " 

Her  mother,  upon  this  avowal,  would  have  spoken,  but 
she  was  prevented.  Then,  turning  to  the  old  men,  Azbeaz 
said  : 

« Do  you  too  know  this  youth? » 

«Yes,  N  said  one;  «yes,  we  know  him;  he  is  Nejes  Cooli, 
our  late  brother's  slave. » 

•  Yes, »  said  another,  « he  was  found  on  a  dunghill  among 
a  litter  of  puppies. » 

« Yes , »  said  a  third ,  « he  had  the  audacity  to  love  our 
niece. » 

•  Yes,*  said  a  fourth.  «he  became  a  brawler,  and  killed  a 
gardener.  >* 
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•  Yes, »  raid  the' fifth,  nhe  then  thought  hinuleif  a  great 
man,  and  proposed  for  our  niece. » 

«Now,  fair  one,*  turning  to  Gulchin,  the  King  said,  anow 
here  is  Nejes  Cooli,  the  child  of  uncleanness^-a  slave— *one 
bom  on  a  dunghill — the  brother  of  dogs — one  who  has  dared 
to  love  jou«— a  brawler— a  killer  of  gardeners-— who  has  pro- 
posed marriage  to  you.  Now  I,  the  Shah,  ask  jou,  in  the 
name  of  Allah,  will  yon  have  him  for  your  husband ! » 

The  astounded  maiden,  the  bewildered  though  entranced 
Gulchinv  blushing  through  her  veil,  with  an  accent  faltering 
from  joyful  excitement,  answered  in  a  firm  voice,  « Yes. » 

•  What  words  are  these  ?»  exclaimed  the  mother,  no  longer 
able  to  contain  her  anger.  «Why  am  I  a  motherland  why 
is  she  my  daughter.  ? 

IT  Hold  your  peace,  >  exclaimed  the  King,  « and  hear  me. 
You,  who  pretend  to  be  a  good  moth^ — you  who,  with  her 
uncles,  refused  her  to  me,  because,  at  the  time  I  proposed, 
I  was  only  a  shoemaker,  and  who,  now  that  I  am  a  King, 
would  force  her  to  marry  me — you,  who  have  heard  with 
your  own  ears,  that  she  is  attached  to  this  youth,  with  whom 
she  was  brought  up  as  a  sister,  and  now  exclaim  against  their 
union  :  you  wish  to  dispose  of  her  for  your  own  purposes, 
not  for  her  happiness ;  therefore  1  hold  there  is  no  injustice 
in  my  decision.  This  man, »  pointing  to  Khodadad,  « who  has 
proved  himself  resigned  in  adversity,  humble  in  prosperity; 
constant  to  his  first  affections,  true  to  his  trust,  brave  in  its 
defence,  charitable  without  the  hope  of  recompense,  and  sub* 
missive  to  authority — this  man,  who  is  now  my  adviser  and 
my  confidant,  whom  I  have  raided  to  honours,  aud  will  raise 
to  still  higher  dignities — this  man  I  give  to  your  daughter. 
What   have  you  to  say  against  my  decision?  •  ^ 

«We  are  your  slaves!  Whose  dogs  are  we?  Praise  be  to 
Allah,  we  agree!  MasfuUlali,  mashallali!  *> 

These  and  such-like  phrases  and  exclamations  were  imme- 
diately made,  and  nothing  was  said  but  in  acquiescence  to  the 
royal  commands.  The  news  of  this  act  of  the  King's  judg- 
ment was  soon  spread  abroad,  and  no  one  could  discuss  any 
other  subject  than  his  justice  and  sagacity. 
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Khodadad^  as  he  had  begun,  so  did  he  continiielo  enjoj  the 
King's  favour  and  confidence.  Havinf  been  united  to  his  beloved 
Gulchin,  he  lived  but  to  evince  his  gratitude  to  his  benefoctor — 
he  became  the  eye  and  the  anchor  of  the  stale.  Adbeaz  placed 
the  most  unlimited  confidence  ia  him.  There  was  only  one 
secret  which  he  had  never  yet  disclosed  to  him,  nor  even 
allowed  him  to  know  that  it  existed,  that  of  the  miraculous 
key  ;  he  felt  a  longing  so  to  do,  but  his  tongue  was  spelt 
bound  whenever  he  wished  to  dilate  on  that  subject  so  upper- 
most in  his  thoughts — the  whole  history  of  his  strange  adven* 

tures. 

One  day,  when  particularly  impelled  to  disclose  his  secret, 
he  propose^)  ere  he  did  so,  to  say  his  prayers  at  the  royal  mo^ 
que;  but  as  he  hated  parade,  and  was  much  oppressedby  the  cere- 
monial attendant  upon  a  King,  instead  of  mounting  his  horse, 
and  calling  out  his  guards  and  retinue  of  servants,  he  deter- 
mined to  walk.  Escorted  by  Khodadad  and  a  few  attendant, 
he  took  his  way  through  the  bazaar,  with  (he  intention  of 
passing  by  his  own  stall,  and  visiting  the  stepping-stones,  oh* 
jects  so  full  of  recollections,  and  affording  him  a  constant 
lesson  upon  the  mutability  of  human  affairs. 

When  he  had  proceeded  thus  far,  looking  towards  his  stall, 
he  remarked  that  it  was  open,  and  approaching,  to  his  surprise 
he  discovered  his  brother;  bending  over  a  last,  and  his  el- 
bows squared,  in  the  very  act  of  making  a  shoe. 

« Afashallah!  •  exclaimed  Azbeaz,  >  this  is  wdl  ;  wonderful 
are  the  works  of  God!  Here  am  1  a  King,  and  Sakalchok  a 
shoemaker! » 

Sakalchok  was  so  intent  upon  his  business,  that  he  did  not 
remark  who  stood  before  him.  There  he  was  on  a  low  stool, 
surrounded  by  leather  and  lasts,  stitching  away  with  all  the 
appearance  of  entire  satisfaction.  At  length,  looking  up,  he 
perceivecl  his  brother,  to  whom  he  said  nothing,  but  the  usual 
salutation  of  peace. 

•  Mashallahj  Mashallah!  •  exclaimed  Azbeaz, « our  eyes  are 
enlightened — excellent,  excellent — this  is  as  it  should  be — you 
are  become  a  man— -you  have  met  your  destiny  in  a  proper 
way.  • 
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n  1  bope  I  have  •  said Sakalchok;  •  see  here, » drawingfcvrtha  shoe, 
•  see,  here  is  a  shoe  then,  and  I  ii^ill  defy  the  best  shoemaker  in  the 
bazaar  to  produce  abetter.     Sakalchok  is  somebody  after  all.* 

Azbeaz,  who,  though  he  stood  before  his  brother  a  King, 
yet  uras  still  in  heart  a  shoemaker,  when  thus  appealed  to  on 
a  point  of  his  profession,  forgetting  his  dignities,  asserted  his 
pre-eminence  in  the  craft,  and  taking  up  the  shoe  with  a 
scmtinizing  eye,  examining  e^ery  part  of  it,  said : 

« It  is  all  very  well  for  a  jeweller  to  make  such  a  shoe, 
but  I  could  make  a  better  with  my  eyes  shut.  Why,  there 
are  not  half  enough  stitches,  and  the  upper  leather  is  cut 
off  too  muf^h.  • 

•  What  say  you?  •  said  Sakalchok,  exhibiting  the.  same  arro- 
gance of  manner  as  a  shoemaker  which  he  had  of  old  as  an 
elder  brother?  «what  say  you,  not  stitches  enough?  here  are 
more  than  ever  you  put  in  the  shoes,  and  the  leather  is  cut 
out  from  your  own  patterns.  » 

« You  are  young  at  the  craft, »  said  Azbeaz,  ■  or  you  would 
not  talk  thus;  you  surely  are  not  going  to  put  your  skill,  so 
recently  acquired,  in  competition  with  mine,  the  result  of 
years  of  hard  labour,  which  has  curved  my  back  into  the 
shape  you  see. » 

« I  do  not  know  how  you  acquired  your  skill, »  said  Sakal- 
chok with  warmth  and  a  taunting  look,  «but  this  I  know, 
that  that  which  takes  the  fool  a  whole  life  to  .acquire,  is 
learned  by  the  clever  man  in  a  week.  We  understand  things ; 
whatever  comes  before  us,  our  wit  jumps  upon,  bestrides,  and 
bears  it  off.  I  no  sooner  saw  a  shoe  than  I  made  one,  and 
I  will  lay  my  beard  against  yours,  that  I  will  make  a  better 
shoe  than  you,  such  a  one  as  you  never  saw,  not  even  in  a 
dream. « 

H  Be  hey!*  exclaimed  Azbeaz;  « these  are  words,  indeed! 
You  make  a  shoe  better  than  I  can!  you  nay  be  my  elder 
brother,  that  is  true,  and  I  can't  help  it,  but  that  you  should 
make  a  better  shoe,  Til  sooner  believe  that  the  end  of  the 
world  is  at  hand. » 

«  Gome,  sit  down  and  try, »  said  Sakalchok  ;  «here  is  a  last, 
here  is  leather.  • 
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oAnd  wherefore  not?»  said  the  Kiog  ;  «_aBi  1  a  auin  to 
make  pretensions  and  not  fulfil  them  ?  give  me  the  stool  and 
let  me  sit.  • 

By  this  time  the  brothers  had  entirely  lost  sight  of  their 
relative  positions,  and  Azbeaz,  forgetful  of  his  dignities,  would 
forthwith  have  wielded  the  awl  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
city,  if  Khodadad,  whose  intelligent  mind  understood  the  "fit- 
ness of  things,  had  not  reminded  his  King  and  patron  that 
the  mosque  was  waiting  for  his  reception,  and  that,  perhaps, 
it  might  be  as  well  to  perform  his  devotions  before  he  made 
the  shoe. 

« True  you  have  said, »  answered  the  King;  «  what  is  woven 
in  the  cloth  will  show  itself  at  the  edge;  the  truth  is  that  I 
shall  ever  be  a  bad  King,  but,  as  I  believe  in  Allah,  I  here 
declare  that  I  am  a  good  shoemaker. » 

Thus  terminated  this  strange  scene,  in  which  truth  so  much 
prevailed,  that  Azbeaz  sighed,  as  he  proceeded  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  royal  duties,  and  turned  his  back  upon  his 
old  habits. 

Sakalehok,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  witnessed  his  bro- 
ther's elevation  with  envy,  had  pondered  over  it  with  a  heavy 
heart,  aud  had  come  to  the  conclusi<m  that,  perhaps,  the 
shortest  cut  to  a  throne  was  a  previous  seat  on  a  cobbler's 
beneh  ;  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  he  had  adopted  thai 
alternative,  which  though,  perhaps,  not  the  means  of  restor- 
ing him  to  fortune  and  situation,  would  secure  him  a  live- 
lihood, accompanied  by  the  good  will  of  the  King. 

And  well  did  he  calculate,  for  Azbeaz  was  so  well^  pleased 
with  his  brother's  conduct,  that,  ere  he  left  the  mosque,,  he 
had"  with  his  own  hand  written  an  order  for  the  restoratioa 
of  all  Sakalchok's  possessions. 

Upon  their  return,  Azbeaz,  whose  heart  had  expanded  at 
Sakalchok's  docility,  was  softened  by  prayer^  and  'whose  af- 
fection  for  his  young  friend  had  increased  tenfold  in  propor- 
tion as  he  became  better  acquainted  with'  his  virtues,  could 
no  longer  resist  the  desire  of  unfolding  to  him  the  secret  of 
the  miraculous  key.     Therefore,  taking'  him  into    his  private 
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eloaet,  and  ordering   eyery  one   but  Khodadad    from   before 
him,  he  addressed  him  thus: 

aKhodadadv  my  son,  for  I  look  upon  you  as  such,  I  have 
nothing  to  conceal  from  you;  aU  I  have  is  yours;  you  once 
assisted  me  in  adversity,  when  shunned  by  every  one  else: 
owing  to  your  care,  probably,  my  life  was  saved.  By  the 
decrees  of  destiny  from  being  a  mechanic  I  am  become  a 
King,  by  means  as  strange  as  they  were  irresistible.  The 
instrument  producing  my  elevation  is  in  my  possession  ;  with 
it  I  can  command  a  power  which  renders  me  tha  most  pow- 
erful potentate  in  the  world,  No  throne,  however  guarded, 
could  withstand  the  armies  I  mighir  pour*  forth.  But  ambition 
has  no  charms  for  me;  this  power  will  lie  dormant  as  long 
as  I  live,  I  exist  but  for  peace,  and  in  the  hope  of  doing 
some  little  good.  I  would  that  others  were  exalted  before 
me;  to  me  the  trappings  and  circumstance  of  royalty  are  op- 
pressive. I  have  determined  to  prove  the  extent  of  my  friend- 
ship, by  confiding  to  you  the  secret  of  my  power;  but  to 
you  alone  must  it  be  confided;  were  others  acquainted  with 
it  my  peace  would  be  endangered,  and  I  should  become  a 
prey  to  the  intrigues  of  designing  men.  I  can  confide  in  you, 
Khodadad;  the  same  fidelity  you  have  hitherto  shown,  you 
will  I  am  sure  continue  to  exercise,  and  then,  if  aught  should 
happen  to  roe,  if  .death  were  to  take  me  away  suddenly,  >I 
feel  my  secret  will  be  in  safe  hands,  and  in  the  possession 
of  one  who,  I  am  certain,  will  not  abuse  the  power  he  will 
be  able  to  command. » 

^o  saying ,  he  drew  from  the  secret  place,  the  mysterious 
key. 

•  This  key,»  said  he,  « possesses  the  astonishing  quality  of 
dragging  a  person  forward,  whether  he  will  or  not,  until  it 
discloses  wonders  which  cannot  be  believed  until  seen:  it  has 
made  a  King  of  me,  and  that  is  saying  enough;  here,  take 
it  in  your  hand,  and  you  will  judge  whether  what  1  say  be 
true  or  not. » 

Upon  which  he  desired  Khodadad  to  take  up  the  key,  when, 
in  so  doing,  the  colour  of  the  youth  changed,  and  his  features 
assumed   a  new  expression.     Feeling  the  communicated  pres- 
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sure,  he  fain  would  have  immediately  walked  away  in  the  direc- 
tion which  it  seemed  to  persuade  him  to  go,  and,  indeed,  made 
some  hasty  steps  towards  the  door  of  the  apartment,  to  the 
astonishment  and  even  alarm  of  the  King. 

•  Stay!  stay,  for  heaven'^  sake! »  said  he;  ■  this  is  no  child's 
play,  if  it  once  gets  you  clear  of  the  city,  you  will  never 
stop  until  you  become  King  yourself. » 

Khodadad  had  sufficient  command  over  himself  to  let  the 
key  drop  from  his  hand,  which  having  done,  he  bent  for- 
ward and  inspected  it  with  open  mouth  and  outstretched  hands, 
looking  like  one  demented,  when,  at  length,  he  exclaimed, 
« wonderful!  wonderful!  wonderful!!  m 

« You  may,  indeed,  exclaim  wonderful  1  •  said  Azbeaz ;  « 1 
said  not  half  enough  of  its  surprising  qualities.  • 

«No,  indeed,*  said  the  youth;  «t  am  become  mad  with 
astonishment ;  wherefore,  oh  my  master,  have  you  disclosed 
to  me  this  secret?  This  is  the  wonder  of  wonders ;  let  me 
depart  ere  the  temptation  be  too  strong,  and  I  take  it  up 
again. » 

•>  Go,  my  child, »  said  Azbeaz ;  « you  are  now  possessed  of 
my  great  secret,  but  as  you  love  me,  as  you  fear  AllAi,  dis- 
close it  to  no  one.— Go. «» 

Khodadad  retired  from  the  King's  presence,  whilst  he«  the 
King,  replaced  the  key  whence  he  had  taken  it,  not  without 
some  misgiving  concerning  the  wisdom  of  the  step  he  had  just 
taken. 

«The  youth  is  trust-worthy, » he  thought  within  himself;*  I 
would  stake  my  head  on  that;  he  loves  me,  and  is  grateful — 
of  that  too  I  am  sure.  He  never  can  wish  to  be  a  King:  at 
least  not  yet;  he  is  too  young,  and  by  the  time  J  am  old, 
he  may  become  King  and  welcome. » 

But  Khodadad's  whole  nature  had  been  strongly  affected  by 
what  he  had  seen  and  undergone;  he  left  Azbeaz  wrapt  in 
deep  meditation,  and  would  willingly  have  given  half  his 
existence  for  permission  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  key, 
whithersoever  it  might  have  led  him. 

After  his  marriage  with  Gulchin,  the  King  had  bestowed 
upon  him  one  of  the  courts  of  the  palace,  as  a    habitation. 
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and  there  he  was  now  established.  His  beautiful  wife  entirely 
sympathised  in  his  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the  Shah  for  all 
his  kindnesses,  and,  eonsidering  the  favour  with  which  he  be- 
held Khodadad,  there  was  every  prospect  of  the  happy  couple 
enjoying  a  continuance,  of  increasing  prosperity. 

When  she  saw  her  husband  return  with  a  clouded  brow 
and  a  face  expressive  of  care  and  abstraction,  she  became 
alarmed,  and  quickly  ceding  to  apprehension,  she  felt  that 
he  might  have  lost  the  King's  favour. 

•  What  has  happened,  in  the  name  of  Allah?*  said  die, 
with  affectionate  concern  in  her  looks ;  « say-— say,  for  1  am 
afraid. » 

•  Nothing,  ray  soul,*  said  Khodadad;  «as  you  live  there  is 
nothing,  n 

« Then  why  these  looks?  I  am  sure  something  has  happened ; 
roll  must  tell  me, »  said  the  affectionate  Gulchin ;  « women 
are  not  easily  mistaken. « 

Again  Khodadad  repeated,  «  Bir  chey  jrokj  there  is  nothing! » 

Again  she  pressed  him,  and  again  he  repeated  his  answer. 
But  in  vain  did  he  assure  his  wife  that  his  wits  were  undis- 
turbed, and  that  his  brain  was  ii|  a  healthy  state,  still  the 
miraculous  key  so  entirely  occupied  his  mind,  that  he  walked 
about  like  one  in  his  sleep.  At  length  his  wife's  importunities 
became  so  great,  that,  in  his  own  defence,  he  was  obliged  to 
own  that  there  was  a  mystery ^-a  strange  occurrence  had  taken 
place,  which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  disclose — in  short,  he 
asserted  that  he  possessed  a  state  secret,  which  he  was  bound, 
by  an  oath,  to  the  Shah,  his  benefactor,  never  to  disclose. 

Gulchin  was  a  woman  to  the  very  extremity  of  her  longest 
tress  of  hair,  and  she  became  determined  to  know  the  secret. 
She  first  met  her  husband's  disclosure  by  a  long  silence,*  the 
only  words  she  occasionally  uttered  were,  >a  secret!— so, 
there  is  a  secret!  •  and  this  she  said  with  a  look  so  sad  and 
reproachful,  that  Khodadad  was  much  disturbed  by  it.  The 
confidence  which,  to  this  moment,  had  been  the  charm  of 
their  existence,  was  lost.  There  existed  something  which  one 
of  them  knew  and  was  unknown  to  the  other.  That  little 
circumstance  became  suflBcient  to  endanger  their  happiness,  and 
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their  once  joyous  and  unrestrained  intercourse  was  now  des- 
trojed.  Khodadad  loved  his  wife  with  rapture  and  devoted- 
ness;  but  he  also  loved  his  master,  and  felt  bound  to  obey 
him  under  any  circumstances  however  perplexing.  . 

When  the  secret  was  fresh  in  his  mind,  he  was  sternly 
determined  to  allow  nothing,  not  even  the'  well-being  of  his 
wife,  to  make  him  disclose  it.  But  when  its  first  effects  had 
passed  away,  and  when,  day  after  day,  he  was  afflicted  by 
the  reproachful  looks  of  his  Gufchin,  and  by  her  evident  mi- 
sery at  his  apparent  want  of  confidence,  he  gradually  began 
to  argue  with  himself,  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
disclose  it  to  her,  and  still  preserve  his  integrity. 

Gulchin's  depression  of  spirits  at  length  began  to  exhibit  lis 
effects  upon  her  person.  She  became  thin  and  pale;  she  fret- 
ted, was  peevish,  and,  in  truth,  her  conduct  so  caused  Khoda- 
dad to  feel  how  much  his  happiness  depended  upon  hers,  that 
the  sturdiness  of  his  integrity  was  step  by  step  undermined, 
until,  at  length,  it  broke  down  altogether. 

«I  will  tell  her,  m  said  he  to  himself;  «if  she  really  loTes 
me,  the  secret  will  be  as  safe  in  her  custody  as  in  mine." 
Accordingly  he  called  her  to  him,  and  said,  «0  my  soul, 
Gulchin,  you  have  seen  to  what  extent  my  heart  has  been 
burnt  up,  and  how  greatly  my  liver  has  drooped.  I  too  have 
remarked  that  your  countenance  has  turned  from  me,  and  that 
we  have  become  two.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  It 
has  pleased  Allah  to  send  us  misfortune.  We  have  been 
visited  by  a  great  secret.  It  has  destroyed  our  confidence  in 
each  other,  and  we  who  ought  to  be  like  two  kernels  in  one 
almond,  are  separated  like  the  shells  thereof.  I  can  no  lon- 
ger bear  this  state.  If  you  love  me  as  you  ought,  my  secret 
will  be  your  secret,  as  my  heart  is  your  heart.  Therefore, 
Gulchin,  O  my  soul!     I  will  divulge  it. » 

At  these  words  the  drooping  wife  cheered  up,  and  assum- 
ed all  the  smiles  and  blandishments  of  the  devoted  mistress. 
She  ran  to  her  husband,  and  kissing  his  hands,  his  shoulders, 
and  his  kness,  said : 

mYou  are  again  my  Khodadad!  Now  you  are,  indeed, the 
same  you  once  were.     What  can  you  mean  by  doubting  my 
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power  to  keep  a  secret  ?  Are  not  man  and  wife  one?  Then 
what  one  knows,  the  other  ahouU  know ;  what  one  likes,  the 
other  should  like;  what  one  hates,  the  other  should  hate. 
Thanks  be  to  Allah  and  the  Prophet !  the  days  of  Gulchin's 
trials  are  over,  and  again,  JUashallah!  we  shall  see  prospe- 
rity. » 

Upon  which  the  affectionate  pair  embracing,  Khodadad  from 
-  beginning  to  end,  related  the  history  of  the  key.  Gulchin,  as 
he  proceeded,  could  not  discover  why  tbe  facts  which  he  re- 
lated should  be  so  much  a  matter  of  secrecy.  Every  one,  in 
general  terms,  was  acquainted  with  the  miracle  which  had 
placed  Azbeaz  upon  the  throne,  although,  perhaps,  it  was  not 
known  by  what  particular  agency  it  had  been  effected.  She, 
however,  continued  to  give  the  utmost  attention  to  her  hus- 
band  s  words ,  and  when  he  said ,  « Now  hear  I  »  she  re- 
doubled that  attention; 

«Now  hear!*  said  he.  « This  .key,  this  extraordinary  key,  is 
in  the  Shah's  possesgion-*he  showed  it  me — he  placed  it  in 
my  hand — I  felt  its  influence — I  almost  became  road  with 
excitement— -I  would  have  run  with  it  to  the  end  of  the 
world — it  invited  me  to  elope  by  its  most  significant  pres- 
sure— » 

•  And  suppose  you  had!a  exclaimed  Gulchin.  « What  would 
have  happened?* 

« I  should  have  returned  the  King— » 

« The  King ! »  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  denoting  profound 
astonishment.  « The  King! »  again  she  said,  pausing  with  all 
the  inward  thought  which  accompanies  the  knowledge  of  a 
great  secret. 

n  Ay, »  said  Khodadad,  « I  should  be  the  King.  > 

K  And  where  is  the  key  now  ? »  said  Gulchin,  with  faltering 
Kps,  and  an  excited  expression  of  countenance. 

•  Where?*  said  Khodadad,  as  if  afraid  of  allowing  the  sur-* 
rounding  air  to  hear  where  it  was  concealed.  «Am  I  to  tell- 
you  where? » 

•  And  wherefore  not?>»  said  Gulchin.  «  What  have  we  to 4o 
wMh  the  key?     But  I  should  greatly  like  to  see  it. » 

•  I  should  be  afraid  to  feel  it  again,  >•  said  Khodadad,  "for 
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I  irill  not  answer  for  myself.  You  haye  no  conception  of  its 
all-powerful  influence.  I  could  scarcely  prevent  myself  from 
running  off  with  it,  even  in  the  presence  of  my  King  and 
benefactor.  What  would  it  be  then  were  he  not  present  to 
check  me  by  his  presence? » 

« But  I  might  just  look  at  it, »  said  his  wife ;  « there  can 
be  no  harm  in  that. » 

•>  No,  perhaps  not, «  said  Khodadad ;  « for,  after  all,  it  does 
not  differ  from  any  other  key  in  appearance,  and  in  that  lies 
the  temptation ;  it  looks  nothing  at  first,  but  when  you  come 
to  the  touch  and  the  sentiment,  then,  like  many  other  temp- 
tations, it  becomes  irresistible.  If  you  love  me,  my  life,  do 
not  ask  me  to  approach  nearer  to  it  than  we  are  at  present, 
for,  as  sure  as  you  do,  you  will  see  me  flee  from  your  pre- 
sence, to  go,  heaven  knows  whither,  conducted  by  the  poir- 
ers  of  jins  and  peris  to  the  realms  of  mystery  and  darkness.  • 

« But  to  come  back  the  King!  •  exclaimed  Gulchin,  with 
unwonted  animation,  at  the  same  time  scarcely  ventorittg  to 
trust  her  lips  with  the  words. 

•lAs  you  love  Allah,  as  you  respect  yourself,  by  my  soal, 
and  by  the  King's  salt,  never  repeat  such  words] »  said  Kho- 
dadad. « We  poor  miserable  mortals,  yesterday  the  meanest 
of  the  earth,  to-day  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  power  and 
royalty,  shall  we  venture  to  breathe  a  thought  so  full  of 
wickedness?  Shall  we  think  of  becoming  Kilig,  when  but  a 
short  time  since  we  looked  upon  our  existence  as  a  misfortane, 
whilst  we  now  owe  all  our  happiness  to  him  who  is  the  King. 
Heaven  and  Allah  forbid!  >• 

"True,"  said  Gulchin,  with  compunction  in  the  tone  of  her 
voice  and  a  downcast  eye.  m  Still, »  she  added,  «he  was  like 
us  before  he  became  the  Shah.  One  morning  he  was  perch- 
ed on  a  three-legged  stool,  stitching  a  shoe;  the  next  he 
was  seated  on  a  golden  throne,  pronouncing  judgoneDt  of  life 
and  death.  • 

•  He  acted  thrqugh  ignorance, »  said  Khodadad  ;  « ^/ve  know 
all— there  is  the  difference. « 

«But  we  intend  nothing,*  said  his  wife;  « Allah  forbid! 
Could  I  but  see  the  key,  1  should  be  satisfied.  * 
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Upon  this,  the  conversation  came  to  an  end  for  the  present, 
bat  it  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  long  train  of  thought  in 
both  their  minds,  so  sohTersive  of  their  peace  and  contentment, 
that  they  were  no  longer  the  same  persons.  They  never  met 
but  Gulchin  was  sure  to  lead  her  remarks  to  the  all-engross- 
ing subject,  and  although  Khodadad  did  all  in  his  power  to 
get  rid  of  it,  still  there  it  was,  like  his  shadow,  not  to  be 
shaken  off. 

The  apartments  occupied  by  Khodadad  and  Gulchin  com- 
municated with  those  of  the  Shah  by  a  private  door,  through 
which  Khodadad  had  free  access,  and  the  closet  containing 
the  key  was  so  situated  that  temptation  never  ceased  its  per- 
secutions. Azbeaz  was  wont,  at  stated  times,  to  frequent  the 
royal  mosque,  invariably  accompanied  by  Khodadad :  indeed, 
such  was  the  King's  love  for  him,  that  he  was  never  happy 
unless  so  accompanied.  On  this  account,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  an  opportunity,  even  should  Khodadad  have  so  desired, 
to  satisfy  his  wife's. curiosity, but  as,  in  passing  events,  there 
is  ever  something  which  seems  to  shadow  the  future,  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  how  the  struggle  here  involved  between  duty 
and  inclination  would  terminate.  A  circumstance  soon  occur- 
red illustrative  of  this  truth. 

Sakalchok,  the  King's  brother,  having  been  restored  to  the 
full  possession  of  his  property,  had  abandoned  the  shoemaker's 
stall  in  the  bazaar,  and  returned  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  home. 
In  order  to  celebrate  this  event,  and  thereby  to  make  a  display 
of  his  gratitude,  he  thought  it  fitting  to  invite  the  King  to  a 
grand  entertainment.  He  decorated  his  house  with  flowers, 
spread  new  carpets  where  the  Kang  was  to  sit,  hired  men 
and  women  singers  and  dancers,  and  ordered  fire-works.  Every 
luxury  in  season  was  spread  on  his  board;  a  present  of  costly 
stuffs  and  precious  ornaments  was  prepared,  and  the  ground 
on  which  the  royal  footsteps  trod  was  overlaid  with  shawls 
of  costly  manufacture.  All  the  dignitaries  of  the  court,  the 
chiefs  of  departments,  and  those  possessing  wealth  or  distinc- 
tion, not  omitting  the  five  old  men,  were  gathered  together 
on  the  occasion.  The  King  was  received  at  the  gate  by  his 
brother,  who    waited  upon    him  as  a    menial  throughout  the 
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day,  whilst  Rhodadad,  the  acknowledged  royal  favourite,  stood 
pre-eminent  near  the  person,  receiving  constant  marks  of  con- 
fidence and  preference.  During  the  course  of  the  entertainment, 
when  it  was  ahout  drawing  to  a  close,  the  five  old  men,  hav- 
ing obtained  permission,  stood  forward,  making  the  lowest 
obeisance  by  touching  their  foreheads  to  the  ground.  The 
youngest,  being  spokesman,  said  : 

«'May  it  please  the  centre  of  the  universe,  this  humblest  of 
his  slaves  has  a  petition  to  make. » 

•  Speak  oh, »  said  Azbeaz  ;  « what  is  there  new? » 

« This  less  than  the  least,*  said  he,  « requests  permission  to 
address  your  Majesty  without  the  presence  of  a  witness. » 

« So  be  it, »  said  the  King ;  let  every  one  go  from  before 
me. » 

All  retired  out  of  hearing  distance,  excepting  Khodadad. 

« We  are  not  aloae, »  said  the  youngest  old  man. 

•I  This  is  my  second  self, »  said  the  King,  pointing  to  the 
favourite  ;  « feju*  not. » 

« Your  slave  must  be  silent,  if  such  be  your  royal  pleasure ; 
but,    as  Allah    is  Allah,    the  matter  is  of  great  importance.* 

« Light  of  my  eyes,  retire! »  exclaimed  the  Shah  to  Khoda- 
dad, who  forthwith  retreated,  although  he  kept  his  attention 
anxiously  fixed  upon  the  scene  that  was  enacting  before  him. 

As  soon  as  the  King  was  thus  left,  the  youngest  old  man, 
kneeling  down,  said  in  an  under  tone  : 

« May  it  please  the  asylum  of  the  world,  and  as  I  am  your 
sacrifice,  my  petition  principally  relates  to  Khodadad  Khan. 
Your  Majesty  is  aware  of  the  current  report,  that  when  an  infant 
he  was  found  on  a  dunghill  among  a  litter  of  puppies  near  the 
walls  of  the  royal  palace,  by  a  negress,  then  slave  to  our  de- 
ceased brother  the  money--changer.  It  is  but  this  morning 
that  I  received  a  message  from  that  same  negress,  now  on  her 
death-bed,  asserting  that  she  possesses  a  secret  of  great  im- 
portance relating  to-  Khodadad  Khan,  but  which  she  can  and 
will  only  divulge  to  your  Majesty  in  person.  Your  humble 
slave,  therefore,  entreats  your  Majesty  to  accede  to  her  wish, 
and,  if  it  so  pleases  yt>ur  Majesty,  he  will  conduct  you  to  her 
bedside. ». 
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•  There  is  no  harm  in  her  demand, «  said  Azbeaz.  «We 
will  go;  where  does  she  liYe?>» 

« As  I  am  your  sacrifice, »  said  the  other,  « she  resides  in  a 
poor  village  in  the  moontains,  some  fiye  parasangs   distant. » 

« There  will  be  no  dilBculty, »  said  the  king;  owe  will  go 
to-morrow. » 

« Your  slave  has  still  one  more  petition  to  make. » 

« Speak  on, »  said  the  King. 

« It  is  that  Khodadad  Khan  do  not  accompany  your  Majesty. » 

•  So  be  it, »  said  the  King;  « I  will  see  to  that. » 

During  this  conference  the  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  upon  the 
King  and  the  youngest  old  man,  great  curiosity  having  been 
excited ;  but  principally  was  that  feeling  aroused  in  the  breast 
of  Khodadad,  for  he  could  plainly  perceive  by  the  looks  and 
gesticulations  of  the  parties  in  conversation,  that  frequent  allu- 
sion was  made  to  him.  His  astonishment  was  still  more  awak- 
ened when  he  heard  the  Shah  announce  publicly  that  he 
should  hunt  on  the  following  morning. 

M  Hunt ! »  exclaimed  Khodadad  ;  « the  King  can  scarcely  sit 
on  a  hivse,  how  can  he  hunt  ?  There  is  something  more  in 
this  than  meets  the  eye.  > 

As  soon  as  he  again  stood  before  his  royal  master ,  he  ex- 
claimed : 

uMashallali!  your  slave  is  made  happy.  We  hear  your 
Majesty  rides  out  hunting  to-morrow.  • 

« So  it  is, »  said  Azbeaz,  a  slight  tint  of  confusion  giving 
colour  to  his  cheek.  «You  are  surprised  because  you  pre- 
sume 1  cannot  ride;  no  morel  can,  and  what  is  there  extra- 
ordinary in  that ,  when  you  know  that  I  have  bestrode  no- 
thing but  a  cobbler's  stool  all  my  life  ?  Still  I  hunt  to-mor- 
row. » 

«What  steed  is  your  slave  to  prepare  for  your  Majesty's 
convenience?*  said  Khodadad. 

« You  are  to  prepare  nothing, »  said  the  King  ;  ^and,  what 
is  more,. you  are  not  to  accompany  me.  >• 

At  these  words  the  favourite  was  almost  struck  dumb  with 
astonishment. 
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« Not  accompany  you ! »  he  e:Kclaimed ;  « what  fault  haye  I 
committed  ?  Has  your  Majesty  spoken  your  Ireal  mind,  or  has 
your  slave  not  understood  aright  ? » 

•  Whatever  I  have  said — I  have  aatd,»  answered  the  King. 
«You  do  not  go.n 

Khodadad  left  the  presence  for  the  first  time  displeased. 
Although  the  King  had  given  no  reasoti  why  he  Was  not  al- 
lowed to  go,  and  although  his  manner  was  unchanged  in 
kindness,  still  he  was  overwhelmed  by  this  evident  want  of 
confidence,  and  in  his  gloom  contemplated  it  as  the  beginning 
of  his  downfall.  He  had  received  no  intimation  of  what  the 
youngest  old  man  had  communicated,  a  slight  which  the  King 
had  never  before  cast  upon  him,  and  he  was  left  to  ruminate 
upon  this  new  position  which  his  affairs  had  assumed,  with- 
out the  hope  of  any  immediate  redress.  In  this  frame  of 
mind,  wounded  both  in  pride  and  in  spirits,  he  returned  to 
his  wife,  who  soon  perceived  the  change  which  had  been  ef- 
fected in  his  demeanour. 

•  What  has  happened,  light  of  my  eyes?»  exclaimed  the 
affectionate  Gulchin.  «Your  countenance  ts  turned  upside 
down. » 

« In  truth  it  is, »  said  Khodadad  j  « I  am  full  of  astonish- 
ment and  vexation. »  Upon  which  he  related  all  that  had 
occurred. 

« Ah  I  is  it  so  ?  >*  exclaimed  Gulchin  ;  « this  is  my  uncle's 
work;  let  me  go  seek  him  and  make  him  explain.  Can  those 
five  wretched  old  men  have  laid  their  heads  together  to  plot 
our  destruction?  This  cannot  be,  for  by  so  doing  they  will 
take  the  caps  from  off  their  own  heads.  Is  it  a  little  thing 
to  have  a  niece  at  court,  who  can  create  a  good  shade  for 
them  to  6it  under?  This  passes  compr^ension^ « 

Being  late  in  the  day  when  this  took  place,  Gulchin  defer- 
red going  to  seek  her  uncle  until  the  foilowitig  morning;  hav- 
ing done  so,  she  found  that  he  had  aocomj^nied  the  Shah  in 
his  hunting  excursion,  and  she  returned  home  almost  as  much 
vexed  and  mortified  as  Khodadad  had  been.  They  satin  deep 
consultation  what  was  to  be  done. 

« I  wonder, »  said  Khodadad,  « whether  the  Shah  has  taken 
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tlie  key  vrtth  him  ?  If  h6  bas,  then  indeed  I  shall  begin  to 
fear  that  mj  day  i»  OTer,  and  that  the  sun  has  set  upon  us 
for  erer.  * 

As  soon  as  he  had  uttered  these  words,  Gulchin  arose  firom 
her  seat,  and  with  great  animation  said, 

•  My  soul,  Khodadad,  let  us  go  see;  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent US;  the  Shah  is  absent,  and  the  closet  open. » 

•  Let  us  go,*  said  h6r  husband;  « there  can  be  no  danger; 
if  the  key  is  gone,  it  is  well  I  should  know  it;  if  not,  we 
will  straightway  return  whence  we  came. » 

Accordingly^  taking  each  other  by  the  -hand,  they  proceeded 
from  their  own  apartment  into  that  of  the  King.  All  the  at- 
tendants of  the  palace  looking  upon  Khodadad  in  the  same 
light  as  the  King  himself,  every  door  was  open  to  him.  When, 
accompanied  by  Gulchin,  he  entered  the  closet,  Khodadad 
cast  his  eyes  immediately  towards  the  very  spot  where  he 
knew  the  key  had  been  secreted. 

•r  Nothing  has  been  toucWd  here,  •  said  he.  The  very  box 
in  which  it  was  kept  then  met  his  eye :  he  approached  and 
straightway  opened  it-^there  was  the  key  untouched  :  his  body 
was  seieed  with  a  tremor  when  he  surveyed  it>  whilst  his 
oomitenance  underwent  a  sodden  change. 

«My  soul,  Khoda^d,  what  is  the  matter?*  said  Gulchin; 
«i  wherefore  are  you  so  alarmed  ?  Here  is  nothing  but  a  com- 
mon rusty  key«— what  is  this?* 

« Touch  it  not,  Gulchin!*  exclaimed  her  huriiand.  «You 
we  ignorant  of  its  power.  * 

« Touch  it  not ! »  repeated  his  wife,  in  surprise ;  « how  very 
weak  you  must  be  to  be  thus  alarmed  I  Let  me  take  it  up.  * 
Upon  which,  seiising  it,  and  keeping  hold  of  it  for  some 
time,  her  face  too  changed  colour,  and  her  heart  began  to 
beat  violently. 

«By  your  soul,  Khodadad,*  she  said,  «this  is  odd!  how 
very  marvellous!  it  quite  presses  my  hand.* 

« Give  it  to  me  in  the  name  of  Allah !  *  said  her  husband, 
fearful  lest  its  impulse  might  assume  too  powerful  an  influ- 
ence over  his  wife,  and  accordingly  he  took  it  into  his  own 
band.     «Give  it  to  me,*  he  repeated,    and  he  stood  grasping 
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it,  his  hand  extended  lilce  one  impelled  by  the  magic  of  gome 
mighty  temptation.  His  wife  now  became  frightened  at  his 
looks ;  they  bespoke  a  wildness  and  an  agitation  which  pre- 
dicted some  strange  event. 

« Wonderful!  wonderful!*    exclaimed  Khodadad,  advancing 
a  few  steps  towards  the  door.    - 

M  Stop, »  said  Gulchin  ;  « throw  it  down  in  the  name  of  the 
prophet. « 

u  I  am  without  help — my  power  is  gone, »    said  Khodadad, 
panting  from  excess  of  excitement;    «I  can  no  more,  a     Upon 
saying  which  he  moved,    or    rather   ran   off   with  increasing 
speed,  whilst  his  wife,  almost  fainting  with  fright,  summoned 
strength,  and  sprung  forward  to  seize  bis  robe,  which,  falling 
from  his  shoulders  as  he  darted  away,  remained  in  her  hand, 
whilst  her  eyes  glared  upon  him  in  wonder,    until   she   saw 
him   fairly  disappear  through  a  distant  gate^way.     Her  faint- 
ness  then  increased,  and,  tottering  back  to  her  own  apartment, 
she  gave  way  to  the  most  desponding  apprehension,    running 
to  and  fro  in  every  direction,    devising  a  thousand  bewilder- 
ing schemes  for  overtaking  him,    and  then    abandoning  them 
in  despair  as  fast   as    they    were   devised.     She  then  opened 
every  casement,  ran  to  the  terrace  top,  in  the  hope  of  catch- 
ing some  glimpse  of  him,  and  finished  by  .d^P^tching  servants 
into  every  avenue  of  the  palace,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
he  had  been  seen  to  pass.     At  length,  exhausted  and  worn  out 
by  anxiety,  she  lay  down  in  despair,  when  the  following  ex- 
traordinary words  which  he  had  once  uttered,    «I  shall  come 
back  a  king, »   struck  her  recollection,    and   she  started  from 
her  couch  like  one  demented.     Her    quick   imagination  rang 
the  changes  upon  those   words   in  endless  variety.     She  won- 
dered ,  what   they   could   really    portend  —  how   such  a  thing 
could  be — who  was  to  place  him  on  the  throne — what  was  to 
become  of  Azbeaz — what  would  become  of  her ;  there  was  no 
end  to  the  tortures  of  doubt  and    uncertainty    by  which   she 
became  afflicted,  and  in  that  state  we  must  leave  her  for  the 
present,  to  see  what  the  other  personages  of  our  tale  are  un- 
dergoing. 

Azbeaz  had  issued  forth  from  his  palace  at  the  earliest  call 
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of  the  morning,  escorted  by  the  youngest  old  man  as  his 
guide,  and  by  all  the  state  and  circumstance  attendant  upon 
a  royal  hunting  expedition.  He  bestrode  a  steady  mule,  and 
was  seated  upon  an  easy  cushion,  for  no  horseman  was  he, 
and  no  saddle  had  his  knees  eyer  clasped.  Having  purposely 
ordered  his  huntsmen  and  attendants  to  disperse  4n  search  of 
game,  in  order  to  cloak  his  purpose,  and  taking  only  a  few 
followers  with  him,  he  pursued-  his  way,  until,  they  reached 
an  obscure  village  high  up  in  the  mountainous  range  that 
skirted  the  plain.  He  alighted  at  the  door  of  a  hovel,  into 
which  his  guide  entered  first,  in  order  to  prepare  the  invalid 
for  the  arrival  of  the  King.  Azbeaz  having  followed,  he  per- 
ceived, lying  on  the  ground,  on  a  decayed  carpet,  the  old  ne- 
gresB,  apparently  in  the  last  stage  of  decrepitude.  She  was 
still  enough  alive  to  be  able  to  understand  who  was  her  visi- 
tor, and,  having  been  raised  up  a  little,  she  proceeded  in  a 
suiBciently  audible  voice  to  stammer  out  the  following  words: 

« Forgive  the  wetness  of  a  dying  old  woman,  but  the  se- 
cret she  has  to  divulge  must  be  known,  or  she  will  die  with 
the  weight  of  committing  an  injustice  on  her  head.  Give  ear; 
whatever  I  say  is  the  truth.  > 

nGood!  good!*  said  the  King;  «we  can't  have  enough  of 
truth. » 

It  was  thus  she  continued : 

« The  late  King,  every  body  knows,  was  a  usurper ;  he  put 
his  predecessor  to  death  by  poison,  slew  all  the  children  of 
that  unfortunate  man,  and  no  heir  was  left.  The  chance  of 
one,  however,  still  existed,  because  one  of  the  surviving  wives 
proved  to  be  pregnant.  That  wife  happening  to  be  very 
beautiful,  the  usurper  did  not  kill  her,  but  ordered  that  the 
moment  her  offspring  saw  the  light,  it  should  be  thrown  to  the 
dogs.  That  poor  creature  (for  she  died  shortly  after)  placed 
(preat  confidence  in  me,  'and  she  made  me  promise  to  save 
her  child.  I  did  save  it.  She  gave  birth  to  a  son,  which  I 
was  the  means  of  conveying  to  the  house  of  this  man's  bro- 
ther, (pointing  to  the  youngest  old  man,)  and  he  was  brought 
up  by  him.  I  hear  ho  is  alive,  and  noticed  by  the  present 
Shah.     This  is  a  proof  of  what  I  assert,*  and    sbe  held  up 
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a  jewel  richly  set  in  gold  ;  i  this  was  round  the  child's  netk 
when  1  brought  it  away  from  the  dying  mother.  I  have  said 
it — now  let  me  die  in  peace.  9 

Azheaz  opened  well  his  ears  to  catch  the  words  of  the 
dying  negress,  and  when  she  ceased  speaking,  without  be- 
traying any  unpleasant  emotion,  but  rather  a  feeling  of  joy, 
he  exclaimed, 

« Then,  as  I  live,  Khodadad  is  the  lawful  King. » 

The  words  had  scarcely  left  his  mouth,  before  the  sound, 
the  awful  sound,  of  the  great  gong  on  the  turret,  so  well 
known  to  the  ears  of  Azheaz,  was  heard,  which  rung  through- 
out the  mountain  with  the  same  portentous  reverberations  as 
have  been  before  described.  Azheaz,  having  listened  with 
the  greatest  attention  until  the  sound  had  entirely  expired, 
exclaimed : 

•  There  goes  another  King,  as  sure  as  fate;  by  my  heart 
that  key  is  at  work  again.  If  it  be  Khodadad,  there  is  no 
harm  done ;  but  should  it  be  Sakalchok,  then  we  must  put 
our  trust  in  Allah,  for  there  is  none  to  be  placed  in  him. » 

He  had  scarcely  made  an  end  of  these  words,  when,  tum^ 
ing  round,  he  perceived  the  old  negress  a  corpse  by  his  side, 
and  the  youngest  old  man  shaking  in  his  shoes  from  head  to 

foot. 

«Let  us  go, »  he  exclaimed  ;  «let  us  go  see  what  destiny 
has  prepared  for  us.  It  is  plain  that  some  change  has  occur- 
red in  the  world,  for  if  nothing  else  speaks  truth,  that  gong 
with  a  burnt  father  does. » 

Having  ordered  a  proper  burial  to  be  provided  for  the  de- 
ceased, and  given  some  words  of  encouragement  to  his  com- 
panion, he  mounted  his  mule,  and,  making  all  haste  across 
the  plain,  returned  to  the  city.  As  he  approached,  he  percei- 
ved an  unusual  stir  about  the  gate,  and  crowds  of  people  col- 
lected together  in  groups,  all  being  armed,  and  apparently 
prepared  to  meet  some  great  emergency.  He  roared  out  to 
the  first  man  he  saw,  and  inquired  what  news. 

«By  your  soul  and  by  the  King's  beard,*  said  the  man, 
« what  can  your  slave  know  but  what  he  is  told  ?  We  are  in- 
formed that  there  is  a  new  King. » 
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« What  18  fate  name  ?  n  said  Azbeaz,  wilh  gmi  anxiety  in 
hisaeoent. 

ttBy  the  prophel,  wfaat  do  I  know?*  Mid  be. 

Going  fnitber  and  adyancing  into  the  citj,  he  agUB  enquir-' 
ed  of  an  assembly  of  ^ell-dressed  men. 

« What's  the  name  of  the  new  King  ? » 

As  soon  as  they  reeognized  Azbeaz,  they  bowed  themsdives 
to  the  ground  (for  he  was  highly  respected),  and  said: 

« As  we  are  your  slaves,  it  is  Khodadad  Khan*~-€urses  be  oil 
bis  head-^what  more  oan  we  say?*  ri/! 

tf  If  it  foe  Khodadad, »  exclaimed  Azbeaz,  with  his  iaentabto 
smile,  « then  praise  be  to  Allah,  fev  he  b  our  lawful. tKingi; 
lead  me  to  him. »  iri 

« What  manner  of  man  is  this?  >•  said  they,  in  utter  asto- 
nibhment ;  i<he  is  either  the  maddest  or  the  wisest  of  men. 
Whether  he  be  dioemaker  or  whether  he  be  King,  he  i^waya 
laughs  and  is  -always  contented  ;  see,  he  sajB  shakier  AUhhy 
]>iraise  be  to  God,  upon  losing  a  throne— ^-wonderful*  oMdman 
is  he!» 

Azbeaz  made  his  way  to  the  palace  through  crowded  streete^ 
•itonishing  every  one  by  his  deterihination,  for  who  could 
coneeiTe  tiliat  his  life  was  ndt  in  jeopatdy,  if  submitted  to  the 
power  of  the  new. King.  When  he  reached  the  court  of  the 
palace,  in  the  recess  of  ;whibh  the  great  throne  is' situated,  he 
thiere  found  congregated  ithe  coiirtieis,  the  riziers;  men^'df  the 
pen,  and  meii  of  the  sword ;  but  eoi  looking  towards  the  throne, 
upon  which  he  expected  to  see  Khodadad  duly  seated,  he  per* 
cieived  it  to  he  vacant.  An .  avenue  was  made  for  him  to  pass 
dnrough,  and  he  was  treated  with  every,  demonstration  of  re- 
spect ,  as  if  he  were  still  the  king.  He  had  not  preceded 
many  steps,  ere  he  perceived  Khodadad  advancing  in  haste  to- 
wards him,  holding  the  key  in  his  hand.  He  straightway 
threw  himself  at  his  feet,  whilst  at  the  same  time  presenting 
the  mysterious  instrument  of  his  elevation,  and  depositing  it 
before  him,  he  exclaimed, 

«  Pardon !  pardon  !  we  have  done  wrong !  Forgive  my  crime. 
The  temptation  was  too  great,  and  your  slave  could  not  re- 
sist ;  miserable  that  he  is — oh  forgive !  forgive ! 
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« What  words  are  these?  •  said  Azbeaz.  « An  I  the  only 
man  in  the  world  to  be  King?  What  do  you  see  in  this 
hump  and  monkey  face,  that  you  should  insist  upon  its  be- 
coming the  head  of  the  nation?  No,  all  is  as  it  should  be. 
We  are  not  the  children  of  Allah  for  nothing.  He  ordajns 
eyery  event  for  the  best ;  he  sees  whilst  we  are  blind  ;  he  di- 
rects whilst  we  only  follow.  You  have  been  pursuing  the 
decrees  of  fate,  and  in  so  doing  truth  has  come  to  light,  and 
the  world  will  perceive  how  justice  has  been  ordained.  You, 
Khodadad,  you  are  the  lawful  King  of  this  country.  See  this, 
O  you  men — men  of  the  p(^,  and  men  of  the  sword !  >•  ad- 
dressing the  assembly,  and  at  the  same  time  drawing  from 
his  breast  the  jewel  delivered  to  him  by  the  dying  negress, 
« this  bauble  is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say.  • 
.He  then  described,  in  a  few  words,  the  scene  to  which  he 
had  been  witness,  ordered  the  youngest  old  man  to  staad  forth 
and  corroborate  his  words,  and  finished  by  declaring  that 
Khodadad  was  the  lawful  King,  the  descendant  of  the  former 
dynasty,  and  then  invited  the  proper  authorities  instantly  to 
instal  Mm  as  such. 

Khodadad  in  all  humility  consented  to  that  which  he  couM 
not  avoid,  and  being  led  forth  by  Azbeaz  and  c<^dacted  to 
the  room  of  state,  over  the  great  gale  of  the  palace,  he  was 
then  duly  presented  to  the  people  as  thetr  lawful  sovereign. 
Oulehin  looked  on  from  the  terrace^tdp  in  rapture,  whilst  Az- 
beaz, who  became  in  fact  the  adviser  and  the  principal  vizier, 
as  he  continued  to  be  the  bosom  friend  of  the  new  King,  re- 
turned to' pursuits  and  habits  which  he  cherished;  and,  it  Is 
even  said,  watf  charmed  to  have  an  opportunity  of  showing 
that  he  could  make  a  shoe  better  than  Sakalchok. 
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PATCHWORK, 


BY  CAPT.    B.    HALL. 


We  do  not  see  why  this  author  might  not  have  stuck  to 
his  old  title,  ^Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Trayels/  The  three 
series  put  forth  under  that  heading  were  made  up  of  materials 
not  more  heterogeneous  than  the  new  mosaic — all  collected  in 
the  course  of  his  wanderings  by  sea  and  land— all,  in  fact, 
•  scraps  from  his  pocket-books^— and  all  brought  into  sufficient 
harmony  of  tone  and  effect  by  the  yeracious  reflection  of  an 
odd  and  interesting  character,  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  much  altered  since  he  first  took  pen  in  hand. 

Few  writers  lay  themselves  more  open  to  quizzing  :  few 
can  prose  and  bore  more  successfully  than  he  now  and  then 
does  ;  but  the  Captain's  merit  is  real  and  great.  He  can  draw 
with  the  pen  as  truly  as  Brockedon  can  write  with  the  pencil. 
In  the  volumes  now  before  us,  he  mostly  goes  over  trodden 
ground  ;  bnt,  whenever  he  really  is  himself,  add  exerts  bis 
talents,  he  imparts  a  freshness  to  whatever  spot  he  touches, 
and  carries  the  reader,  with  untiring  good-humour,  cheerily 
along  with  him.  Turn  where  we  will,  we  find  posies  of 
variegated  flowers  presented  to  us  ;  and  though  iheflorileguifn 
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become  embarrassing  from  their  abundance,  we  are  sore  to 
find  in  every  one  of  them,  whether  sombre  or  gay,  a  sprig 
of  Basil.  We  like  this  individuality.  If  he  vnrites  about  a 
breakfast,  there  is  a  hearty  relish  in  the  page — putting  us  in 
mind  of  «  TVaiter,  he  always  continually  hinging  up  more 
dry  toast. «  In  one  of  his  adventures,  when  on  the  road  from 
Naples  to  Salerno,  you  are  beginning  to  shudder  at  the  dan- 
ger of  an  upset,  the  question  being  whether  the  carriage  is  to 
be  hurled  over  the  cliff,  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high,  to 
the  right,  or  crushed  up  the  bank  to  the  left — but  no!  it  is 
the  Captain's  good  pleasure  that  the  whole  of  your  alarm  and 
concern  should  be,  like  his  own,  centered  upon  the  ruin  of 
a  capsized  pie,  from  whose  savoury  interior  the  rich  gravy 
rains,  as  it  is  reversed  in  the  air, — and  he  succeeds.  Had  he 
been  in  Byron's  devoted  long-boat,  how  truly  would  he  have 

'  griev'd  for  those  who  perish'd  with  the  cutter ; 
And  also  for  the  biscuit-casks  and  butter ! ' 

Indeed,  for  a  gentleman  by  no  means  indifferent  to  creature- 
comforts,  he  is  somewhat  unfortunate  in  the  matter  of  pasties. 
During  his  ascent. of  Etna,  the  piecoof  resislUno&^a  noble 
beef-*8teak  pie*-- was  half  sadied  by  those  ehei^aliers  d'indus- 
trie  J  the  mits ;  and  as  the  party  did  not  consider  fonue  acid 
an  appetiiing  sauce,  the  rest  was  entirely  spoiled^ 

He  spares  none  of  his  own  small  miseries-— a  feature,  in  its 
own  way,  heroic  ^tokd  entitled  to  be  calrefully  considered  by 
tho0e  critics  who  have  sometimes  been  so  very  servere  on  his 
free  and  easy  method  of  tampering  with  the  private  feelings, 
and  what  most  men  (to  say  nothing  of  women)  would  have 
guessed  to  be  the  sore  points,  of  other  Europeaas.  His  cuti- 
cle IS,  in  some  parts,  of  a  peculiarly  dense  construction,  and 
he  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  rest  of  his  race  are  constructed 
upon  the  same  pattern.  This  is  the  head  and.  front  of  hii 
worst  offendings-^which  we  regard,  not  indeed  willkout  special 
wonder  sometimes,  but  on  the  whole  with  cbaritaUe  placidity. 

But  enough  of  preface.***^n  turning  over  -volume  the  firrt, 
the  first  *•  patch '  we  find  pencilled  down  secundum  ariem 
with  marks   of  particular  approbation,  ig   the    accouiit  of- a 


AbbvM  August  day,  9pent  in  exjploriiig  the  delta  of  the 
Rhone,  now  in  process  at  formation  at  the  upper  end  of  th^ 
Lake  of  Geneva.  Wc  believe  the  Captain  is  aHowed  to  be  a 
fair  working  geologist ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
poflseases,  in  a  verj  remarkable  degree,  the  power  of  making 
scienflflc  subjects  intelligible,  and  therefore  captivating,  to  un- 
scientiiiie  readers  -*-  a  power  which  we  are  not  sure  that  any 
first-rate  geologists  of  our  time  are  very  highly  distinguished 
for — except,  indeed,  Dr.  Buckland  and  Mr.  Lyell.  The  paih 
sages  now  to  be  quoted  seem  to  us  quite  admirable  for  clear* 
ness  ;  and  we  therefore  conclude  they  must  have  cost  the 
author  great  pains — 

*  Tlie  Rhone  at  this  part  of  its  course  is  highly  turbid,  and  at  cer- 
Uiin  seasons  of  the  year,  when  swollen  by  floods  and  accelerated  in 
its  course,  bears  along  with  it  materials  of  considerable  magnitude. 
At  all  times  and  seasons,  indeed,  it  Carries  with  it,  farther  or  nearer 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  the  ruios  of  a  hundred  hills,  and  quietly 
deposits  them  on  the  bottom,  at  distances  Tarying  inversely  as  the 
inaguitude  of  the  particles  forming  the  sediment.  The  larger  oties, 
such  as  blocks  of  stone,  and  fragments  of  shingle,  after  rubbing  and 
grinding  against  one  anotlier  over  many  a  tnrbtileut  league  of  ^ the 
steep  bed  of  the  river,  at  length  find  a  resting-place  near  the  upper 
edge  of  the  delta.  Then  follow  pebbles  and  coarse  gravel,  which 
are  borne  somewhat  farther  into  the  lake;  next  fine  gravel, ~sand 
?tiU  further,— while  mud  is  carried  further,  still ;  the  dividing  line 
between  each  pair  of  these  deposits  being  sometimes  quite  indistinct,' 
though  at  other  times  it  is  very  clearly  marked.  These  and  some 
other  features  in  the  formation  of  a  delta  depend  upon  the  volume 
as  well  as  speed  of  the  river,  the  inclination  g£  the  ground  forming 
its  bed  or  diannel,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil  brought  down, 
the  height  of  the  circumjacent  moimtains,  the  latitude  of  the  district« 
aud  various  other  circumstances  modifying  the  climate.  After  the 
stones,  gravel,  sand,  and  the  coarser  sorts  of  mud  have  been  succes- 
sively deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  a  whitish,  milky^ookiug 
set  of  clouds  may  be  observed  to  extend  for  a  considerable  dislancd 
beyond  the  outer  edge  of  the  delta.  These  clouds  roll  about  indo« 
pendeutly  for  a  time  in  the  eddies  caused  by  the  influx  of  so  great 
a  streaiu,  as  if  unwilling  to  mingle  with  the  pure  waters  of  the  lake. 
lu  point  of  fact,  they  do  not  mix,  for  the  particles,  which  form  the 
subaqueous  clouds  alluded  to,  are  merely  very  finely  powdered  lime- 
stone, granite,  schistus,  and  other  rocky  materials,  and  are  all  heavier 
than  water,  and  have  quite  as  decided  a  tendency  to  reach  the  bot- 
tom as  the  larger  masses  have.    Owing,  however,  to  their  extreme 
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ititnuteneas,.  tbeir  Veigbt  becomes  diaproportionatelj  small  compared 
to  tbe  resistance  Which  their  surfaces  offer  to  tlie  fluid  in  whicKthej 
seem  to  be  floating;  and  thus,  though  they  are  all  the  time  sinking, 
and  must  eventually  reach  the  bottom ,  their  downward  motion  is 
imperceptible  to  the  eye. 

<  If  you  take   a   boat,  which  I  strongly  recommend,  and  not  only 
skirt  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  delta,  and  cross  it  in  various  di- 
rections, but  row  off  to  some  distance,  you  ..will  perceive  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  turbidness   in  the   supply    of  the    water    coming 
from«  the  Rhone,  till  at  last  you  will  scarcely   be  able  to  perceive 
any  imparity  in  it  at  all.     If,  when  you  reach  that  point,  viz.,  the 
extreme  outer  edge   of  the  delta,  you  sink    a  lead    to   the  bottom, 
prepared  with  a  little  grease  for  armings  as  we  call  it  at   sea),  you 
will  fish    up  some  mud,    which,  though  abundantly   visible,  will  be 
almost  if  not  totally    impalpable  or  insensible  to  your    touch   when 
rubbed   between   the   finger  and  thumb.     If  now   you  begin  at  that 
point,  and  steer  directly   for   tlie  mouth  of  the  river,  you  will  find 
at  each  cast  of  the  lead  not  only  a  diminished  depth,  but  you  will 
also   observe  an  increased  size  in  the  particles  forming  the  floor  of 
the  lake ,    till  at  last  the  bow  of  your  boat  will  rattle  amongst   (he 
shingle,  or  grate  along  a  bed  of  gravel.     You  will  now  be  in    front 
of  a  natural  plantation  of  willows,  alders,  canes,  and   other  thirsty, 
deep-drinking  plants,  which,  both  by   their  growth    and  decay,  co- 
operate with  the  stream  in  produciQg  dry  land  over  districts  where  but 
a  few  years  before,  geologically  speaking,  the  laKe  may  have  measured 
many  fathoms  in    depth.     If  you   now  row   to  the  other  or  ■  south- 
western end  of   the  lake,  you  will   find  the  Rhone,  which    entered 
as  thick  as  pea-soup,  running  out  through  the  middle  of  the  city  of 
Geneva,  as  clear  as    the  deep  blue    sea  itself,  all   its  contaminatiog 
materials  having  been   long    ago   deposited  at  the  bottom.'  —  vol.  i. 
pp.  12-14.  ^ 

He  pauses  to  remind  us  that,  besides  the  mighty  Rhone,  a 
hundred  minor  streams  are  all  rushing  from  the  Alps  into  the 
Leman  lake — all  performing,  according  to  their  resources,  the 
same  species  of  work  within  ils  bosom  ;  and  he  then  invites 
us  to  accompany  him  up  the  valley  of  the  great  rivjer,  that 
is  above  the  lake.     Here,  he  says, — 

*  We  sliall  find  many  extensive  ranges  of  perfectly  horissontal  al- 
luvial ground,  now  thickly  covered  with  vegetation,  which  had 
evidently,  in  old  times,  been  the  basins  of  lakes  into  which  tbe  very 
same  Rhone  must  have  flowed,  ntid  gradually  filled  them  up  from 
end  to  end,  by  slowly  protruding  its  delta  or  deltas  into  each  of 
these  lakes  in  succession,  precisely  as  (he  great  delta  above  descxib- 
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deposit  of  materials  in  the  present  lake  was  probably  very  insigni- 
ficant compared  to  what  it  now  is,  since  the  grand. cargo  of  materials 
brought  down  from  the  hills  was  arrested  by  some  one  or  other  of 
the  intervening  lakes  (now  alluvial  plains),  which  then  acted -the 
part  of  cess-pools,  higher  up  the  valley.  So,  in  future  times— (the 
distance  of  whid>  from  our  epod>  is  perhaps  not  utterly  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  bold  geologist's  computation)— the  inhabitants  of  Geneva 
will  see  a  magnificent  plain  where  they  now  behold  a  magnificent 
lake ;  while,  the  great  Mediterranean  delta  will  then  receive  the  whole 
burthen  of  materials  brought  down  by  that  stream  and  all  its  tribu- 
taries, the  greater  portion  of  which  is  now  arrested  by  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  and  must  be  so  till  it  is  entirely  filled  up.  This  process 
must  go  on  until  all  the  inequalities  are  worn  away,  and  the  mighty 
Alps  themselves  are  either  reduced  to  level  plains,  or  degraded  into 
gently-sloping  banks.  Such  scenes  will  bear  no  resemblance  to  what 
we  sec  now ;  for  when  the  snow-topped  mountains  and  their  atten- 
dant glaciers— the  sources  of  the  stream— are  gone,  the  Rhone  will 
have  dwindled  into  a  pretty  rivulet,  and  the  grassy  or  wooded 
ground,  stripped  of  \tf  snows,  and  basking  in  a  more  genial,  perhaps 
a  tx)rrid  climate,  will  afford  few  materials  for  removal.' —  vol.  i, 
-P.  15. 

Anotlier  chapter,  headed  'An  Alpine  Debacle,'  well  demon&- 
trates.  the  power  of  moving  water  as  a  geological  agent,  and 
the  description  is  set  off  by  some  gracefully  expressed  thoughts: — 

*  Until  the  fatal  moment  of  destruction  arrives,  or  at  all  events, 
till  the  hour  of  danger  approaches,  mankind,  all  the  world  over, 
are  pretty  nearly  equally  indifferent,  and  go  on  dancing  and  singing; 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  under  the  very  ribs  of  death,  with 
as  much  unconcern  as  if  they  were  living  in  perfect  safety!  The 
inhabitants  of  Portici  and  Resina,  for  instance,  living  at  the  base  of 
"Vesuvius,*-  or  those  of  Catania,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  where 
torrent  upon  torrent  of  lava  has  flowed  in  endless  succession,— never 
dream  of  an  eruption  till  the  parched  volcano  drinks  up  their  wells, 
and,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  «fire  runs  along  the  ground!* 
In  like  manner  I  have  observed  the  gay  voluptuaries  of  Lima  sci^rce- 
ly  disturbed  in  their  reckless  enjoyment  of  life  by  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake,  which  interrupted  only  for  a  transient  moment  of  fear 
and  impatient  prayer  their  darling  « Tertulias, »  while  the  ceilings 
anMi'  walls  of  their  houses  cracked  in  their  ears,  and  church  steeples 
toppled  round  them  I  So- with  ourselves— the  coasts  of  ouroWn  coun^ 
try,  strewed  every  winter  with  wrecks,  suggest  no  ideas  4»l  danger  to 
the  British  seaman,  nor  make  him  one  wiiit  less  anxious  \p  leave  the 
wearisome  land  for  the  merry  sea*     Precisely  in  the  same  spirit  -of 


ronfid^t  and  htippy  security  an  inhabitant  of  the  *Val  <  de  Bagna 
prefers  living  amongst 'his  cold,  and  almost  barren,  but  mieh-laTed 
mountains,  in  a  situation  of  constant  danger,  with  which  he  has  be- 
eome  familiar  from  his  infanej,  rather  tban  dwell  in  perfect  aecurily 
on  the  rich  adjacent  plains  of  Lombardy/-^vol.  i.  pp.  ^3-35. 
« 

Captain  Hall  arrived  at  Martigny  on  the  6th  of  August, 
just  seven  weeks  after  the  catastrophe. 

*  Many  of  the  houses  had  been  swept  away,  and  all  the  remaining 
habitations  gave  token  of  having  been  inVaded  by  the  flood  which,, 
even  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  town,  where  the  valley  is  widest, 
had  risen  to  the  height  of  ten  feet',  as  we  could  remark  by  the 
traces  left  on  the  walls.  Higher  up,  the  torrent  had  been  much 
4eeper ;  and  the  inhabitants  pointed  out  to  us  the  manner  In  which 
a  considerable  district  of  houses  had  been  saved  from  destruction  by 
the  intervention  of  the  village  church ,  a  compact  stone  building, 
placed—  perhaps  not  accidentally  —  with  one  of  its  corners  difected 
towards  the  adjacent  gorge,  out  of  which  the  overcharged  torrent 
of  the  Dranse  burst  with  such  violence  on  the  16th  of  June.  Had 
the  side  or  end  of  the  church  faced  the  stream,  it  is  supposed  that 
not  only  must  it  have  given  way,  but,  in  its  train,  all  that  quarter 
of  the  village  would  have  been  overwhelmed.  The  strong  angle  of 
the  church,  however,  seems  t6  have  divided  the  waters;  and  as  the 
valley  'at  this  point  begins  to  spread  itself  out,  the  stream  readily 
obeyed  the  new  direction  given  to  .it,  and  flowed  <o  (he  '.right  and 
left.  With  some  difficulty  we  made  our  way  into  the  church,  which 
was  nearly  half  full  of  sand,  mud,  and  stones^  brought  there  by  the 
flood.  The  pulpit  just  peeped  above  the  mass  of  rubbishy  but  the 
altar  was  no  longer  visible,  being  quite  buried  under  the  mud.  This 
very  substantial  building,  indeed,  had  acted  its  p^rt  so  firmly  in  the 
hour  of  ueed,  that  the  old  man  who  acted  <is  our  guid^irpatted  the 
wall  familiarly  with  his  .hand,  saying,  «  The  church  was,  and  is,  afi(er 
all,  our  chief  reliance  in  the  hour  of  .danger  2  »-^-^omething  Qgurative, 
perhaps,  mingling  with  the  poetical  senlinient. 

*Ali  the  hedges,  garden- walls,  amd  other  boup^^ory 'lines  and  land- 
marks of  every  description ,  were  of  course  obliterated  under  one 
uniform  mass  of  detritus  which  had  levelled  all  distinctions  in  a  truly 
sweeping  and  democratic  confusion.  In  every  house,  without  excep- 
tion, there  lay  a  stratum  of  alluvial  matter  several  feet  in  tibickness« 
so  deposited  that  passages  were  obliged  to  be  out  through  it,  along 
the  streets,  as  we  see.  roads  cut  in  the  3bow  aft^sr  a'^storta.  On  that 
»de  of  every  building  which  faced  up  the  valley^  and  consequently 
against  which  the  stream  was  directed,  there  Ind  been  collected  a 
pile  o[  large  stones  under  all,  then  a  layer  of  trees,  with  their  tat- 
tered branches  lying  one  way,  and  their  roots  the  other.     Next  came 


a  net-work  of  timter}  beunlf  of  hoiues*,  broken  doors,  fragments  of 
mill'-wheels,  shafts  of.  cartp,  handles  of  ploughs,  and  all  the  wireok 
and  ruin  of  the  numerocis  Tillages  which  the  debacle  had'  first  torn 
to  pieces,  and  then  swept  down  the  valley  in  one  undistingnishable 
mass.  The  lower  part  of  the  bark  had  been  completelj  stripped  off 
all  the  trees  still  standing,  each  one  being  charged  oii  the  sidd  next 
the  torrent  with. a  singular  accnmulat ion  of  rubbish,  consisting  chiefly 
of  uprooted  trees,  and  those  wooden  portions  of  the  iraiMingswhlch 
were  bolted  together.  I  ought  to  mention,  also,  that  from*  every 
house,  and  behind  every  tree,  circumstanced  as  I  have  described, 
there  extended  down  the  valley  a  long  tail'  or  train  of  diluvial  rub- 
bish, deposited  in  .the  swirl,  or,  as  a  sailor  would  say,  in  the  eddy, 
under  the  lee  of  these  obstacles.  All  over  the  plain,  large  boul- 
ders or  erratic  blocks  lay  thickly  strewed :  these  varied  in  size  from 
a  yard  to  a  couple  of  yards  in  diameter;-  but  just  at  the  point  where 
the  ravine  of  the  Dranse  leaves  the  mountains  and  joins  the  open 
valley  of  Martigny,  I  examined  some  enormously  large  masses  of 
granite,  which  the  inhabitants  assured  me  had  been  brought  ddwn 
and  placed  there  by  the  sheer  force  of  the  debacle/  —  vol.  u  pp. 
35-35. 

I 

Let  us  now  see  in  how  short  a  period  nature  perfecls  her 
restorative  prociess,  and  how  soon  human  industry  obliterates 
desolation  ,  making  the  ruined  valley  smile  in  its  renovation. 

*  I  can  find  no  adequate  terms  In  which  to  describe  the  sort  of 
hopeless  feeling  which  filled  our  minds  as  we  viewed  the  total,  and, 
as  it  seemed,  irremediable  nature  of  the  misfortune  which  had  be- 
fallen the  inhabitants  of  Martigny.  We  said  tq  ourselves ,  that  no 
time  could  ever  restore  their  town  to  prosperity,  or  re-clothe  their 
fields  with  tverdure.  Yet>  only  fifteen  years  afterwards,  when  I  again 
visited  this  scene  of  utter,  and,  as  it  seemed,  hopeless  desolation,  I 
could  scarcely,  by  any  effort  of  the  imagination,'  recall  the  spot  to 
tny  mind,  or  be  persuaded  that  it  Teally  was  the  same  ground  I  had 
seen  laid  waste,  i  knew  very  well,  because  1  faand  it  so  set  down 
in  memorandums  made  on  the  spot,  that  a  huge  debacle,  or  moun- 
tain torrent,  had  burst  over  the  hapless  village ,  swept  away  all  its 
herds  and  flocks,  utterly  destroyed  its  gardens  and  fields,  drowned 
not  a  few  of  the  inhabitants,  and  caused  infinite  distress :  and  I  well 
remembered  thinking  it  almost  impossible  that  any  length  of  time 
could  effectually  remove  the  traces  of  this  gigantic  misfortune.  In 
spite  of  this  prophecy,  the  only  circumstance  which  I  could  now 
discover  to  mark  the  event,  of  which  I  supposed  the  visible  effects 
were  to  exist  for  ages,  consisted  in  a  black  line  painted  on'  the  wall 
of  one  of  the  hotels,  at  the  height  of  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  to 
point  out  to  travellers  that  such  was  the  limit  to  which  the  inun- 
voL.  I.  54 
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dation  had  resumed !  The  fields  were  all  agaia  matted  thioklj  with 
verdure ;  the  hedges  aiid  dividing  walls  appeared  never  to  have  hees 
difiturhed ;  flower-gardens,  and  kitchen-gardens,  and  grass  plots  smiled 
on  every  side  of  the  happy  valley  ;  apple-U*ees  laden  with  fruity  and 
rows  of  tall  poplarS)  marked  out  many  lines  of  ni^w  and  hetter  roads 
than  before,  leading  from  new  bridges  which  formerly  had  no  exis- 
tence I  On  examining  matters  mpre  closely,  I  discovered  one,  and 
only  omi,  remarkable  trace  of  %he  debacle.  All  the  old  trees  re- 
mained-still  stripped  pf  their  hark  on  the  side  which  had  faced  the 
stream  ^  and  though  a  new  coating  had  gradually  formed  itself,  the 
rough  handling  of  the  torrent  was  still  deeply  marked  on  the  trunks 
of  all  the  trees  which  had  been  alive  at  that  period,  and  had  pos< 
sessed  strength  enough  to  resist  tl»e  flood.  In  one  of  the  gardens 
iJso  1  came  upon  an  erratic  block  or  boulder  of  granite,  so  nearly 
hid  in  a  mass  of  flowers  aiid  foliage,  that  I  could  not  for  some  time 
recognise  it  as  one  of  my  old  friends  of  the  Dranse  flood.  So  many 
young  trees  had  been  planted,  and  so  many  new  houses  built,  and 
such  .had  been  the  negeneration  of  the  cornfields ,  vineyards ,  and 
or<^ards,  that  it  required  the  retrospective,  theoretical  optics  of  a 
geologist  to  discover  any  symptoms  of  diluvian  action  at  all.  Indeed, 
I  much  question  whether  even  a  practised  geologist,  unless  put  upon 
his  guard  and  his  curiosity  roused,  would  now  be  able  to  infer, 
Irom  the  existing  appearances,  that  such  a  calastropb«  had  ocearred; 
and- we  certainly  might  defy  him  to  afSji  a  date  tlieretQ.  £ven  I, 
who  can  almost  say  that  I  witnessed  the  catastrophe,  and  took  a 
careful  survey  of  the  attendant  circumstances  when  thej  were  all 
fresh  and  obvious,  could  scarcely  help  fancying  that  the  account  I 
had  myself  recorded,  and  which  I  carried  in  my  hand ,  must  have 
been  exaggerated,  though  written  in  good  faith,  and,  if  anything, 
short  of  the  reality.'— vol.  i.  pp.  36-39» 

Skipping  lightly  over  the  Alps,  we  are  carried  to  Aosta 
and  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  The  dogs,  immortalised  by  Edwin 
Landseer,  and  the  prattle  of  every  nursery,  are  ao  well  touched 
that  we  cannot  omit  them. 

*■  Far  up  in  the  clouds,  and  well  above  these  imaginary  terrors,  we 
found  the  excellent  monks  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  plying  their  ge- 
nerous and  truly  public-spirited  calling.  I  believe  our  cluef  object 
in  this  part  of  our  expedition  was  to  see  the  celebrated  dogs^  whose 
exploits  amongst  the  snows  of  winter  have  endeared  them  to  every 
ones  childish  recollections.  Indeed,  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  any 
quadrupeds  alive  more  f^tes  than  these  fine  animals,  and  it  gives  one 
a  good  idea  of  the  Christian  spirit  of  tlie  worthy  priests,  to  observe 
the  indulgent  manner  in  which  they  submitted  to  the  undisguised 
interest  siiowu  by  every  guest  in  the.dogs»  more  than  for  them. 


*  i  haTe  inet  with  monks  ponesstd  of  piety,  good* nature,  learning, 
intelligettoe,  amd  actiYe  benoToknoe,  in  yarioas  parts  of  the  world; 
and  I  have  seen,  countries  in  whioh  Ihey  formed,  ahnost  eKClosiyely, 
the  educated  class ;  hut  I  have  nowhere  seen  men  of  this  stamp  so 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  servi<»  of  mankind  as  the  good  fathers 
of  St.  Bernard. 

*  We  took  a  sun-rise  walk  with  the  prior,  accompanied  by  three  of 
his  principal  dogs,  and  listened  with  an  interest  I  cannot  describe 
to  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  and  his  brethren,  assisted 
by  these  faithAil  attieadants,  hunted  among  the  snow  for  fainting 
passengers  during  the  long  and  dreary  winter.  lie  pointed  out  to  us 
many  scenes  of  suffering  and  of  death;  some  where  the  dogs  had  ' 
succeeded  in  carrying  provisions  to  persons  too  much  exhausted  to 
walk  further,  but  who  were  instantly  sought  for  by  the  monks,  on 
the  dogs  returning  with  their  empty  baskets,  and  appealing  for  fur- 
ther assistance.  It  would  appear  that  these  noble  animals  enter  fully 
into  the  spirit,  of  this  singular  species  of  hunting^in  which  the 
object  is  to  save,  not  to  destroy ;  and  that  their  natural  sagacity  is 
so  sharpened  hj  long  practice  and  careful  training,  that  a  sort  of 
language  is  established  between  them  and  their  masters,  by  which 
mutual  conimuaications  are  made,  such  as  few  persons,  living  in  si- 
tuations of  less  constant  and  severe  trial,  can  have  any  just  concep- 
tion of < 

'  I  remember  hearing  Sir  Walter  Scott  say  that  he  would  believe 
anything  of  a  St.  Bernard  dog ;  and  certainly,  if  half  the  stories  told 
us  are  true,  this  eulogium  is  not  exaggerated.  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  that,  amidst  all  the  odd  freaks  which  come  into  the  heads 
of  English  travellers,  it  has  not  occurred  to  any  one  to  pass  a  month 
or  two  in  ^  the  depth  of  winter  on  the  summit  of  this  pass.  I  feel 
sure  that  the  current  incidents  of  the  day  would  furnish  admirable 
sport,  with  the  superadded  advantage  of  a  highly-exciting  and  praise- 
worthy purpose.*— vol.  i.  pp.  138,  133,   134. 

We  siFongly  recommmd  the  pleasing  experiment  of  '  a 
month  or  two  in  the  depth  of  winter '  to  the  amiable  Skipper 
him^If. 

At  Leuk,  it  seems,  the  bathing  is  conducted  on  the  Socialist 
principle: — 

^  On  reaching  at  last,  in  safety,  the  baths  of  Leuk,  lying  near  the 
foot  of  this  extraordinary  mountain-pass,  1  managed,  by  the  help  of 
a  stick  on  one  side  and  a  friend's  arm  on  the  other,  to  crawl  into 
one  of  the  large  bath-rooms,  where  rather  a  comical  sight  met  our 
eyes.  The  heads  and  shoulders  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  persons 
might  be  seen  above  the  surface  of  a  great  reservoir  or  bath,  of  a 
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square  form,  all  the  parly  being  immersedrnearly  up  ta  ihetr  throats 
in  water  so  hoi  that  the  steam  rose  from  it  in  clouds,  while  they 
seemed  to  be  patiently  undergoing  the  process  of  parboiling !  The 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  mixed  indiscriminately  together,  were  surround- 
ed by  children,  romping  and  splashing  throngh  the  water  near  their 
parents.  Each  patient,  of  course,  wore  a  long  robe  or  bathiug-gown, 
and  most  of  them  some  kind  of  head-dress.  Before  them  floated 
small  tables,  on  which  the  ladies  placed  their  work,  the  gentlemen 
their  books  and  newspapers,  and  the  children  their  toys.  Some  of  the 
company  sipped  their  chocolate ;  others  passed  their  time  in  clipping 
different  coloured  papers,  and  pasting  them  into  artificial  flowers; 
and  certainly  the  gf  eater  number,  though  merely  chatting  together, 
appeared  to.  be  enjoying  themselves  greatly.  In  short,  it  was  like  an 
ordinary  assembly,  seated  in  different  parts  of  a  large  drawing-room, 
with  only  the  queer  addition  of  hot  water  as  a  medium  of  commu- 
nication !  In  a  low  gallery,  extending  along  the  four  sides  of  the 
bath,  sat  groups  of  other  .^persons,  friends  of  the  invalids,  who  with- 
out entering  the  water,  lent  their  society  to*  keep  up  the  spirits  of 
the  patients  whom  the  protracted  discipline  of  this  strange  method 
of  cure  requires  to  remain  soaking  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a-day!'~ 
vol.  i.  pp.  148,  149. 

The  author  advises  his  readers  to  try  this  bath  —  naj,  he 
says,  there  seemed  to  be  ^  such  a  merrj  scnrt  of  innocent  in- 
decorum about  the  whole  of  this  transaction,'  that  he  himself 
felt  strongly  tempted  to  join  the  party  in  the  hot  T^ater.  Again 
we  regret  that  the  Captain's  practice  should  not  hare  corres- 
ponded with  his  preaching. 

In  the  second  volume  there  are  some  very  good  sketches  of 
Paris  and  its  society — and  in  the  midst  of  these  gaieties  comes 
the  darkest  chapter  in  the  book,  and,  notwithstanding  its  faults, 
the  best.  The  very  title,  '  The  Gallows  and  the  Gaillotine/ 
seems  to  blot  the  page. 

The  frequent  agitation  of  the  great  and  awful  question,  re- 
garding the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death,  argues  well 
for  the  humanity  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Much  had 
been  done,  before  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  our  criminal  code,  and ,  as  we  think ,  wisely 
and  well ;  but  it  now  seems  as  if  we  might  live  to  see  the 
extreme  penalty  wiped  from  the  statute-book  altogether.  For 
the  last  outrage  of  ferocious  man  upon  feeble  woman,  and  for 
all  cruel  violences  where  the  sufferers  are  left  in  such  a 
state, 
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i.  i     .  .      f  That  -donth-  sbid.  QHt^e  d«  contend  aboiif  them, 
"Whether  ^hey 'live  or  di^/' 

we  had  hoped,  never  to  see  it  abolished ;  and  we  humbly  think 
ihat  the  House  of  Lords  has  now  gone  too  tar  —  but  sucb 
steps  are  hard  to  be  retraced. 

It  being  still  aHowed,  however,  that  the  punishment  of  death 
i&  a  nectary  evil  insome  cases,  few,  we  think,  will  be  found 
to  renew  the  proposition  lately  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Rich, 
for .  converting  the  execution  of  the  blood-stained  felon  into  a 
lijllle  privat^  exhibition  within  the  gaol — •  a  tableau  mouranl 
lo  be  (contemplated  only  by  the  duly-appointed  authorities  and 
a  small  circle  of  individuals.  The  only  legitimate  object  of 
punishment  is  to  de^er  from  the  commission  of  crime ;  and 
that  paramount  consideration  forms  the  only  ground  of  justi- 
fication for  takii^  away  life,  To  say  nothing,  then,'of  th($ 
odium  with  which  any  such  select  death-commission  must  be 
lajways  regarded  in  this  country,  an.d.^t©  ^Ismgerous  practices 
to. which  it  might  lead,  what  becomes  of  the  example,  if  the 
crim^al  be  exeout^d  in  .private  ?  We  are  aware  of  al)  tb^ 
thousand -times  repeated  objections  about  '  brutalising/ ^»,: 
but  the  general  effect  produced  is  the  point ;  and  we  are  of 
ophiion  that  the  good  greatly  overbalances  the  evil. 

We  willingly  give  to  those  who  are  constantly  mooting  these 
and  similar  questions,  credit  for  their  humanity :  b^t  it  is  not 
to  be  concealed  that  the  besetting  sins  of  the  present  day  are 
mob-worship  and  felon-sympathy.  There  is  nothing  greater  than 
the  people  of  this  country  ;  there  is  nothing  so  base  as  its 
mob,  except  those  who  pander  to  it.  We  respect  the  sincere 
politician,  however  we  may  condemn  his  opinions :  but  the 
gorge  rises  equally  at  a  Radical  fawning  on  a  lord,  or  a  Tory 
begriming  himself  in  order  to  propitiate  the  many-headed 
monster.  As  to  the  other  spot  —  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that,  with  a  certain  class  of  persons,  indifference  to  the  loss 
of  human  life  is  gaining  ground,  except  in  the  case  of  raf- 
fians  and  assassins,  for  whose  fate  a  maudlin  lament  is  drawl- 
.  ed  out  by  morbid  sentimentalisU  aud  disappointed  men,  mor- 
tified into  patriots.     No  thought  is  wasted  on  the  victim  hurried 
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ruthlessly  to  Ms  accoiitit,  fiill  of  bread  ;  nor  on  His  desolate 
hearth,  nor  on  his  ruined  family :  but  the  murderer  imme- 
diately becomes  an  object  of  interest,  and  even  tenderness.  No 
wonder  that  novelists  enouffli  should  be    found  to  flatter  this 

'     ■  'a 

vileness  in  the  selection  of  their,  heroines  :  it  is  however,  too 
bad  to  find  real  genius  stooping  to  such  a  traffic. 

Captain  Hall  had,  as  he  tells  us,  long  felt  a  great  desire  to 
compare  together  the  methods  of  execution  adopted  in  England 
and  France.  He  ,  accordingly,  lays  before  us  both  of  these 
dreadful  scenes,  and  so  vividly  that  his  reader'  may  spare 
himself  the  pain  of  ever  actually  beholding  either.  Power- 
fully, however,  as  these  pictures  are  branded  upon  the  ima- 
gination. Captain  Hall  has  not,  in  our  opinion,  been  fair  in 
his  choice  of  examples — nor  Jias  he  introduced  one  of  them 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  good  sense. 

His  English  scene  is  the  execution  of  Thistlewood  and  others 
in  1820  for  high  treason. 

We  purposely  pass  over  the  execution  itself :  we  have  not 
space  to  give  it  entire  ;  and  to  garble  it  would  be  to  destroy 
the  efiect  of  the  whole.  Captain  Hall's  reflections  after  the^ 
fatal  bolt  had  been  withdrawn  are  these  : — 

<  The  whole  sight  up  to  this  terrible  moment ,  and  for  the  next 
hour,  was  one  in  the  highest  degree  solemn  and  impressive;  and  I 
could  not  help  believing,  as  I  looked  over  the  silent  crowd,  and  ob- 
served their  awe-stricken  gaze ,  that ,  although  there  nust  of  coarse 
have  been  among  so  nnmeroos  an  assemblage  some  hardened  breasts, 
incapable  of  being  moved  even  by  such  a  sight,  the  vast  majority 
could  not  possibly  remain  unmoved  during  the  very  long  hour  in 
which  they  beheld  these  6ve  lifeless  bodies  suspended  high  in  the  air 
over  their  heads.  For  my  part,  at  least,  1  can  say  with  truth  that 
i  have  never  beheld  anything  nearly  so  impressive  -as  the  whole  of 
this  painful  tragedy ;  and  judging  from  what  I  could  detect  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  crowd,  I  should  say  that  they  were  as  deeply  moved 
as  it  was  possible  for  persons  of  their  class  and  habits  to  be  moved 
by  anything.  I  consider,  accordingly,  that  the  instmction  and  warn- 
ing, the  moral  lesson,  in  short,  which  it  is  the  «ole  purpose  of  the 
laws  to  inculcate  by  such  dreadful  examples,  were  as  fully  impart- 
ed to  the  populace  as  the  nature  of  Ihiugs  will  admit  of. 

*  1  afterwards  heard  it  remarked  by  an  acute  observer  of  men  and 
manners  in  different  countries,  that,  revolting  as  capital  punishments 
sometimes  are,  and  of  doubtful  utility  in  certain  cases,  there  is  no- 
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Aiing  Which  tends  to  Indisputably  as  a  public  etectitlon  does  to  prove  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  that  there  is  actually  a  government  in  the 
country,  willing  and  strong  enough  16  enforce  the  laws.    Up  to  the 

Seriod  of  the  ceremony,  therefore,  to  which  we  have  now  brought  the 
escription,  and  which  it  is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind  terminates 
all  ordinary  executions  in  England,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
effective,  or  better  calculated,  by  the  awAil  solemnity  of  its  details, 
to  advance  the  ends  of  justice.  What  follows,  in  cases  of  high  treasdn, 
after  the  punishment  of  death,  is  of  iar  more  questionablfe  propriety? 
Bot  only  from  its  shocking  the  feelings  of  the  multitude,  but  what 
is  a  still  more  important  consideration,  from  its  tendency  to  remove, 
or  at  all  events  essentially  to  weaken,  the  impression  made  by  what 
has  gone  before :  — '  the  effect  being  more  or  less  to  draw  the  sym-' 
pathies  of  the  spectators  from  the  side  of  government  to  that  of  the 
sufferers,  instead  of  liukipg  them  cordially  with  the  offended  laws 
of  their  country. 

*  It  seems  quite  obvious  that,  whenever  in  a  tree  country  the  ex- 
ecution  ol^  justice  is  severe,  it  ought  to  be  divested  of  everything 
which  looks  vindictive— precisely  as  it  is  of  importance  in  the  pre- 
liminary administratixm  of  justice  to  carry  on  all  the  proceedings 
not  only  with  patience  and  temper,  but  with  a  constant  leaning  towthrds 
the  accused  party;  nor  is  this  done  from  any  over-refined  tender- 
ness to  «poor  sufTerfng  guilt, »  but  solely  ftr  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  sympathy  of  the  people  along  with  ^he  hcts  of  those'  to  whom 
they  have  delegated  the  duty  of  adminfatei'ii^g  the  government.'— 
vol.  ii.  pp«  81-^. 

The  French  execution,  and  iU  effect  on  those  who  witnesed 
it,  fonn  a  strong  contrast  with  the  English  example.  As  Ga]»- 
tain  Hall  described  Thistlewood's  exit  in  London,  we  could 
hare  wished  that  he  had  in  Paris  selected  a  criminal  or  cri- 
minals of  the  corresponding  class— Fieschi  and  his  associates, 
for  instance.  Nothing,  however,  but  the  anther's  own  words 
can  convey  any  idea  of  the  -trttth  with  which  the  spectacle  is 
brought  before  our  eyes ;  ^d  we  must  present  it ,  though  it 
absolutely  seems  to  make  the  page  run  blood  : — 

<  On  ft  bitter  cold  day  in  Paris,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  some 
years  ago,  I  wak  present  at  the  execution  of  a  murderer;'  one  Daumas 
Dupin ,  by  the  guillotine,  which  in  thoSe  days  used  to  be  erected 
in  the  well-known  Place  de  Grfcve,  now  called  the  Place  de  rildlel- 
de-Tllle.  This  situation,  which  is  one  of  the  most  centrical  in  Paris, 
has  recently  been  changed  to  one'  of  the  places  fl  forget  its  name} 
at  a  distance  from  the  populous  parts  of  the  town,  and  one  better 
adapted,  in  many  respects,  to  th^  purpose. 
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<  My  qbject  iu  going  tp,  sueh  an  exhibitioii  was  tvo-fold.    I  had  a 

great  curiosity  to  see  the  iustrument  which  performed  such  an  im- 
portaut  part  in  the  French  revolution,  at  a  period  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  executive  functions  of  the  ad,|«unistration  resided  in  the 
very  edge  of  the  knife;  to  what  purpps^  the  world  has  seen.  In 
the  next  place ,  I  wished  to  establish,  by  actual  observation  >  a  fair 
comparison  between  the  French  and  English  methods  of  carryis^ 
the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law  into  effe,cl.  I  had  heard  many  ar- 
guments in .  favour  of  the  French  system ,  chief)y  grounded  on  two 
points  :  first,-  on  t^e  rapidity  of  its  action  ,  and  the  consequent  di- 
ininution  of  suffering  to  the  unhappy  object  of  the  punishment ;  and, 
secondly,  from  its  being  preferable,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  to  what  is 
called  the  dog-li^e  death  and  protracted  exposure  of  the  culprit  on 
the  English  scaffold. 

'  The  prisoner  was  brought  along  the  quais  from  the  Conciergerie 
in  a  common  cart,  such  as  the  billets  of  fire- wood  used.jln  ^arisare 
carried  about  in.  He  was  seated  on  a  cross  bench  Tfith  his  back 
turned  to  the  horse,  and  by  the  side  of  a  priest,  who  every  now 
and  then  held  a  cross  to  his  cpmpanion  s  lips,  but  he  did  not  receive 
this  act  of  attention  in  a ,  very  edifying  manner.  In  spite  of  the  se- 
vere cold)  the  prisoner's  head  was  ^eft  uncovered^  and  his  neck,  also 
l>are,  in  ominous  preparation.  The  crowd  along  the  different  quais 
had  become  so  dense  that  the  mounted  guard  who  accompanied  the 
cart  had  enough  to  do  to  clea.r  a  passage,  which  was  closed  again 
hehind,  the  instant  the  cart  had  passed.  It  seemed  a  very  bad  regu- 
lation that  a  prisoner  under  such  circumstances  should-  be  paraded 
for  so  great  a  distance  through  the  crowd ,  and  certainly  it  would 
facilitate  any  attempt  at  rescue,  shiould  such  a'  measure  be  eontemp* 
laied.  The  tijransit  of  every  other  kind  of  eonveyvnce  had  been  in- 
tercepted,  so  that  the  only  sqund  of  wheels  canoe  from  those  of  the 
cart  bearing  the  culprit  to  the  place  of  execution. ,  Every  one  I  am 
sure,  vrill  remember  the  descriptions  given  of  this  lugubrious  sound, 
which,  during  the  reign  of  terror,  gave  dreadful  note  of  preparation 
at  a  certain  hour  evei-y  day..' 

.  <  Qn  entering  the  Place  de  Gr^ve»,  or.  rather  tbatpact  of  ii  which 
the  mounted  gendarmes  managed  witl^  considerable  difficuliyto  keep 
clear,  the  surrounding  crowd  took  off  their  hats,  and  remained  un- 
covered during  ilie  remainder  of  the  Ceremony.  The  effect  of  this 
movement  was  striking  enough  ;  but  it  would  have  been  greater  had 
it  been  accompanied  by  any  cessation  of  the  universal  talking  which 
prevailed  from  first  to  last  over  the  whole  assembly.  More  than  one^ 
half  of  the  crowd  consisted  of  women  and  clAldren.  The  cart  drew 
up  at  the  foot  of  a  short  ladder,  reaching  from  the  scaffold  to  the 
ground,  a  height  of  about  six  feet.  The  prisoner  and  priest  then  got 
out,'  and  the  poor  wretch's  hands  being  tied,  and  his  neck  and  shoul- 
ders still  more  effectually  bared,  he  was  desired  to  ascend  the  lad- 
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der.  On  reaching  the  plntform  at  top,  he  was  placed  ou  a  3Diall 
step  or  shelf  fixed  to  the  lower  end  of  an  upright  hoard  about  five 
feet  long,  to  which  he  was  iustaully  hound  by  means  of  two  straps 
This  hoard  was  then  turned  down,  witli  the  man  attached  to  it^ 
hy  means  of  a  hinge  or  pivot,  in  such  a  way  that  he  was  stretched 
along  horizontally,  at  full  length,  *with  his  face  downwards.  A  slight 
push  by  the  esecutioners  impelled  the  hoard  along  a  grooved  plane, 
till  the  man's  neck  came  directly  under  the  fatal  knife,  suspended 
high  in  the  air,  between  two  upright  posts.  In  the  next  instant  the 
cord  which  held  the  bolt  was  pulled >-Llie  weapon  descended,  and  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  murderer  s  head,  separated  from  the  trunk, 
fell  into  a  box  placed  at  the  further  end  of  the  scafl'old.  It  took 
exactly  fourteen  seconds  from  the  time  the  prisoner's  foot  first  touched 
the  scaffold  till  he  lay  a  lifeless  corpse  before  us. 

'The  next  proceeding  was  to  draw  back  the  board  on  which  the 
headless  hody  now  lay,  tu  unstrap  it,  and  to  trundle  it  in  the  most 
unceremonious  way  possible,  all  gory  and  horrible  as  it  was,  into  a" 
large  oblong  basket  on  one  side.  The  box  into  which  the  head  had 
fallen,  when  separated  hy  the  blade,  was  then  lifted  up,  and  its  ghastly 
contents  pitched,  with  equal  uncc^cern,  into  the  basket.  All  this 
was  fearful  enough  ;  but  when  tbe  basket,  streaming  with  gore,  was 
lifted  off  the  platform  into  the  cart,  and  driven  away,  its  ghastly 
Cr»ck  could  he  followed  all  along  the  quais! 

*  The  gendarmes  now  gave  the  crowd  free  permission  to  approach 
the  scaffold;  a  licence  of  which  they  availed  themselves  with  the 
greatest  eargerness,  apparently  desirous  of  gloating  their  sight  with  a 
nearer  view  of  the  actual  evidences  of  what  had  taken  place.  In  this 
they  were  amply  gratified;  for  the  crimson  flood  was  still  streaming 
along  the  flooring,  and  dripping  between  the  planks  on  the  streets. 
The  huge  knife,  too,  and  the  ponderous  mass  of  wood  and  metal  to 
which  it  was  fixed,  as  well  as  the  pillars  of  the  horrible  machine , 
being  literally  bathed  in  blood,  were  very  terrible  to  behold. 

*  Meanwhile  tbe  execqttoners  set  to  work,  with  the  utmost  sangfroid, 
to  wash  the  guillotine ;  and  a  row  of  persons,  all  chattering  and  laugh* 
hig,  as  were  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  having  been  stationed  hetween  it 
and  the  Seine,  a  series  of  large  buckets  full  of  water  were  handed 
up-  I  counted  no  fewer  than  twenty -four  of  these,  which  were  re- 
quired  before  the  whole  machine  could  be  purified  from  the  stains 
leA  upon  it  by  the  execution.  During  the  half-hour  which  elapsed 
vrbile  this  was  going  on,  I  caught  myself  repeatedly  saying,  with  Lady 
Macbeth, « who  would  have  thought  the  old  man  hud  so  much  blood 
in  him?!  But  the  consequences  of  this  process  of  ablution  werd 
sueb  as  I  certainly  had  never  contemplated,  nor  have  I  ever  heare 
them  described,  though  they  serve  to  explain,  in  a  perfectly  intelli- 
gible manner,  a  welUknown  characteristic  expression  of  the  French 
revolution,  wHIbh  up  to  that  time  I  had  considered  as  merely  figu- 
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ratiye ;  I   allude  to    tbe  descriptions  of  the  «  streets  ranning  with 
blood.  N 

<  It  must  be  understood  that  since  a  large  quantity  of  water  is 
contaminated,  or  rendered  red,  bj  a  few  drops  of  blood ,  the  efTect 
of  dashing  upwards  of  twenty  bucketsful  of  water  on  the  scaffold 
was  to  Bll  all  the  gutters  in  the  faeighbourhood  with  a  red  stream. 
Now,  as  the  rush  of  men,  women,  and  children  to  the  point  of  at* 
traction  was  -so  great  that  they  neither  saw  nor  cared  for  what  was 
under-foot,  the  whole  place,  and  even  tbe  pavement  of  the  adjacent 
streets  for  some  distance,  was  covered  with  footmarks,  every  oae  of 
which  told  its  separate  tale  of  horror.*— wol.  ii.  pp    88-93. 

Now,  whfjit  effect  had  this  bloody  business  upon  the  people 
present  ? 

'  During  the  whole  cereniorry  the  sound  of  the  most  animated  ge- 
neral conversation  never  ceased  Jor  a  single  moment ;  and  altogether, 
1  must  say,  that  anything  less  impressive,  in  the  way  of  example,  I 
never  beheld.  In  the  first  place,  the  procession  from  the  prison  to 
the  guillotine,  in  an  ordinary  wood -cart,  would  have  been  ludicrous 
had  it  not  been  for  the  terrible  end  of  the  journey.  Secondly,  the 
excessive  hurry  of  the  final  proceedings,  by  which  the  unhappy  nun 
was  hurried  out  of  the  world  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  minute  af- 
ter he  mounted  the  scaffold,  gave  an  air  of  rude  and  savage  preci- 
pitancy' to  the  action,  very  hurtful,  I  thought,  to  the  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  spectators.  Then  came  the  fearfully  shocking  scene  of 
the  basket,  and,  lastly,  the  washing,  which  really  looked  more  like 
the  cleaning  out  of  a  shambles  than  anything  el^;  followed  up,  as 
it  was,  by  the  paddling  of  the  feeC  of  the  multitude  in  the  streams 
whicli  flowed  from  the  place  of  execution. 

*  It  might  be  possible,  no  doubt ,  to  remove  some  portion  of  these 
disagreeable  accompaniments  of  this  method  of  inflicting  capital  pu- 
nishments ;  but  I  should  say  that  the  worst  points  about  it»  namely, 
that  very  haste  which  is  sometimes  pointed  out  as  its  chief  recom- 
mendation, and  the  hideous  quantity  of  blood  which  is  spilt,  can  never 
be^got  rid  of;  and  I  am  quite  convinced,  from  what  I  then  saw  in 
Paris ,  that  the  corruption  of  taste ,  and  the  induration  of  feeling , 
together  with  the  total  absence  of  all  solemnity  and  of  any  instruc- 
tion derivable  from  impressive  example ,  are  suflicient.  to  outweigh 
every  advantage  which  can  be  imagined  to  belong  to  the  guillotine^ 
as^  compared  to  the  gallows.  Besides  which,  I  am  thoroughly  per- 
suaded by  the  English  method  of  execution,  as  now  arranged  at  the 
•  new  drop, »  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  culprits  are  to  the  full 
as  brief  as  they  are  in  the  case  of  the  guillotine.  It  is  dreadful  to 
think  that  the  punishment  of  death  should  ever  be  necessary  ;  but 
as  long  as  civil  society  exists,  there  will  be  some  crimes  which  can 
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be  kept  in  cheek  only  hy  means  of  this  extreme  measure.  If  this 
be  true,  as  the  best  authorities  on  such  subjects  seem  to  be  agreed 
upon ,  it  becomes  a  most  important  consideration  to  decide  which 
method  is  the  least  painful  to  the  unhappy  sufferers,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  calculated  to  leave  on  the  minds  of  the  specta- 
tors that  impression  of  awe  and  respect  for  the  laws  or  the  country, 
to  produce  which  appears  te  be  the  only  legitimate  object  of  judicial 
punishments. 

*  To  talk  of  banging  being  « a  dog-like  death »  is  quite  to  mistake 
the  nature  of  cause  and  consecpience :  for  surely  if  a  man  commit  a 
murder,  or  stir  up  a  rebellion,  or  otherwise  conduct  himself  much 
worse  than  any  dog,  he  forfeits  all  claim  to  delicacy  on  that  score. 
And  if  the  question  of  bodily  suffering  wore  settled  to  be  eqnal  in 
both  cases,  as  1  believe  it  is,  it  seems  to  be  a  waste  of  sympathy  to ' 
consider  the  matter  in  the  light  alluded  to. 

'  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  used  no  exaggeration  whatever  in  de- 
scribing, these  two  terrible  scenes,— the  one  in  England,  the  other  iu 
France ;  nor  have  I  a  moment's  hesitation  in  saying  that  while  the 
French  method  is  not  only  unimpressive  but  disgusting,  and  calcu- 
lated to  shock' the  feelings  of  the  multitude,  and  to  corrupt  their 
manners,  the  solemn  ceremony  of  an  English  execution  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  awful  scenes  in  the  world,  but  is  es- 
sentially instructive,  from  being  directly  calculated  to  vindicate  the 
outraged  majesty  of  the  Liws,  and  thence  to  deter  the  turbulent  and 
wicked  from  interfering   with  the  well-being  of  society/  ^  voU.  ii. 

la  these  observations  we  concur;  we  think  Captain  Hall  has 
Bet*  this  dreadful  question  at  rest.  There  is  a  curious  branch 
of  the  object  into  which  he  hardly  enters  ;  we  mean  the  amount 
of  suffering  actually  inflicted  by  the  cord  and  the  knife.  It 
is  a  dark  and  disgusting  one;  but  without  going  into  the  de- 
tails which  a  recent  French  author  has  accumulated  and  sifted 
con  amorej  we  may  state  our  opinion  that,  even  on  the  score 
of  humanity^  the  gallows  is    far  preferable  to  the  guillotine; 

The  great  attraction  of  the  last  volume  is  the  ascent  of 
Mount  Etna:  and  it  is  amusing  to  observe  how  earnestly  the 
author  tries  to  persuade  Mr.  Bnrford  to  give  the  world  a 
panorama  drawn  from  the  top  of  *  Mongibello/  whikt  he 
himself  is  painting  it  with  his  pen  in  the  most  masterly  style. 

*  In  spite  of  our  hurry,  or  perhaps  in  consequence,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  stop,  for  breath  at  the  end  of  every  ten  or  twelve  paces;  and 
as  the  footing  was  among  loose  ashes,  and  the  wretched  sea-sick  feel- 
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ing  encreased,  our  utmost  efforts  brought  ns  only  withSu  about  fifty 
or  sixty  paces  of  the  top,  when  the  sun  leaped  ikp  from  the  eastern* 
sea ;  and  long  before  the  phims  of  Sicily,  or  even  the  mountains  of 
Calabria,  spread  out  at  our  feet,  caught  the  least  touch  of  his  direct 
rays,  the  whole  top  of  the  volcano  was  bathed  in  gold.  This  effect 
of  height  we  often  see  from  below,  and  always  admire,  but  it  is  very 
rarely  that  we  are  made  actual  sharers  in  the  anticipated  splendour. 
The  physical  superiority  in  level  then  gives  us  a  feelttig  of  moral 
elevation  above  the  rest  of  the  world  ,  and  mingles  with  the  other 
sources  of  interest  which  crowd  about  the  imagination  at  such  a  mo. 
meut  and  amply  repay  the  fatigues  of  the  ascent.  What  struck  me 
most  was  the  map-like  appearance  of  Sicily,  with  a  considerable  part 
of  which,  but  only  round  the  coast,  we  had  already  become  familiar. 
The  Lipari  Islands,  the  sea  near  the  Faro  of  Messhia ,  the  ports  of 
Catania  a nd^  Syracuse,  the  highlands  over  Glrgenti',  and  ev^n  those 
near  Palermo,  and  the  Mediterranean  lying  beyond  those  places,  to- 
gether with  an  immense  range  of  the  Calabvian  mottntains^  capped 
with  clouds ,  but  several  thousand  feet  below  u^—to  say  nothing  of 
the  rich  fields  of  the  interior  of  Sicily  spread  like  a  carpet >-aU  filled 
the  eye,  and  rather  embarrassed  the  attention,  by  bringing  at  onee 
into  one  enormous  panoramic  view  so  many  objects  widely  separated, 
geographically  speaking,  never  fteen  together  upon  any  other  occa- 
sion. 

*  The   moment  of  the  sun's  disk  showing,  itself  above   the  sea  is^ 
no  doubt,  the  grand  object ;   still   I   have   invariably    found,   wheo 
watching  for  this  splendid  phenomenon  from  great  elevations,  that 
the  hour,  or  three-quarters  of  ^n  hour,  before  the  sun's  actual  ap- 
pearance, possesses  a  wonderful  degree  9f  interest,  and.  amply  repays 
the  additional  exertion  of  reaching  the  highest  point  ia  good  time. 
The  gradital  manner  in  which  the  curtain  of  the  night  is  drawn  up, 
and  the  enormous  landscape  exposed  to  view,  from  such  an  elevated 
station  as  Etna,  is  what  no  imagination  can  pretend,  to  conceive— iio 
experience  in  the  smallest  degree  preparfe  us  f4r.'   We.  have  the  nu* 
thority  of  Captain  Smyth,  the   great  surveQror^    for   saying  that  the 
radius  of  visi<m  from  that  spot  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
—or,  in  other  words,  that  the  eyes  take  in,  at  one  view,  a  range  of 
the  earth's  surface  three  hundred  miles  in  width!     It  will  be  easily 
understood  that  certain  parts   of  this  gigantic  ipanorama   enjoy  the 
touches  of  the  coming  day  long  before  others.     Thej  highest  and  the 
most  eastern ,  of  course ,  are  the  first  lighted  up-;-hut  owing  to  the 
shaded  sides  of  all  objects  situated  in  that  direction  being  turned  to 
the    spectator,    very    curious  modifications  take  pllaCe,    and  give  to 
those  elevated  spots  which  lie  to  the  westward  a  priority  of  distinct- 
ness, in  their  details  which  we  should  not  have  anticipated.    As  the 
fields  and  towns,   and  the  various  indentations  of  the  coast  become 
visible,  and  the  colours  of  the  foliage  begin  to  show  themselvies,  we 
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are  apt  to  fancy  the  sun  must  be  close  at  hand ;  but-ft  is  generally 
long  after'this  period  that  he  actually  appears— such^is*the[surpassing 
splendour  of  his  rays.  This  efTect  is  perhaps  encreased  by  the  clear- 
ness of  the  air  at  great  altitudes. 

'After  the  sun  has  fairly  risen,  I  think  the  most  interesting  thing 
to  look  out  for  is  the  shadow  of  the  mountain,  which  is  flung  up- 
wards of  a  htlttdr^  miles' dvt'r  the  frestern  countrt.  :  It  b  .true,  its 
edges  are  ill  defined  in  the  distance,  and  at  some  places  can'  scarcely 
be  made  out;  but  still  the  general  effect  is  very  grand,  and  as  the 
sun  gradually  gels  higher,  and  the  light  reflected  from  the  clouds, 
and  from  the  sky,  even  when  there  are  no  plouds,  is  distributed  over 
the  earth,  the  parts  udder  the  shadow  of  the  mountain  become  so 
softened  in  their  lints,  as  to  engage  the  attention  even  of  those  who 
have  least  feeling  for  the  beauties  of  nature.*— vol.  iii.  pp.  37-6a. 

This  is  the  last  patch  we  can  afford  ;  though  much  of  hlffh 
interest  remains  untouched,  particularly  a  notice  of  some  re- 
cently discovered  manuscripts  of  Tasso  (vol.  iii.  p.  197),  which 
prove,  as  tlie  Captain  says,  'that  the  poet  was  not  only  in 
love  with  the  lady  Leonofit  €rf  Sste,  but,  what  i9  agreeable 
enough,  was'beloYe*  again,  'tht  chapter  *  On  tb^  Improve- 
,  tncnts  wliich  have  haen  introdticed  into  th^  atts  of  Seamanshid 
atiA  Nav!gal!on  of  latt!  yeai^s,  should  be'  reald  dud  esMi  oab{^ 
every  one  tehd  has  the  ^*«lfftii8  of  otir  iMrfne  at  heart,  it 
makes  usi  lon^  to  have'  the  galtaint  Captain  afloat  agaiki  j  for^ 
pleasant  as  he' is  on  shore,  he  bf  witli^t  a  mal  on  ^tho  merry 
sea,'7-and  smart  w4n  be  the  ship  and  hapjiy  the'  crew,  moikef 
and  stll ,  which  may  have  the  gtk)d  fortune  to'ibb  uhder  ^kda 
command.  \V?th  this  taliiabte  essay  ends  «i  bol(>k'fbll  i)t  vitied 
infoiyation,  tich  in  materials  for  thtnkiiig,  and  cedtainly^,' «rf 
a  ^t'ole,  far  moi^e  amiiMn^  than  Any  novel  or  romance  of 
recent'  Ajartufactnrfc  'that  #b  haVe  happened  to  encoiinter; 
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So,  here  we  are  in  the  season  again. — Goodness  be  praised! 
—•Those  ooontry  houses  take  too  much  out  of  a  man,  in  re- 
turn for  what  he  extracts   from  them.     It  is  well  enough  in 
those  where  one  has  the  ear  of  the  house,  as  well  as  the  run 
of  the  house, — remaining   a  fixture,    while  successire  parties 
of  guests  appear  and  disappear;  for  the  same  bans  mots  and 
good  stories  serve  to  amuse  his  Grace  on  Friday,  which  were 
tried  upon  the  ck)untr7*neighbour  party  with  success,  the  pre- 
ceding Monday, — as  inoculation  was  attempted  upon  criminals, 
before  the  royal   family   were   submitted  to  the  prick  of  the 
lancet:    More  particularly,  when  the  whole  set  has  been  reno- 
tated.  It  is  a  bore  to  have  some  single  gentleman,  or  station- 
ary  soaffre  douleur   cousin,    on  the  watch  for   the  point  of 
every  well-worn  anecdote, — like  people  at  a  pantomime,    fa- 
miliar before-hand  with  the  tricks. 

Still,  even  when  one  makes  a  hit,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
thing  is  prodigious.  One  goes  through  the  work  of  three 
dinners  per  diem  ; — to  wit,  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  dinner, — 
and  all  without  refreshment !  In  town,  one  has  the  chance 
of  the  clubs  and  morning  visits  to  brighten  one  ;  but  in  a 
country  house,  where  one  can  only  rub  up  per  aid  of  the 
new  works  and  periodicals  lying  on  the  table,  or  visits  shared 
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in  oonmon  inth  the  rest  of  the  pacrty^  one  must  fidl  bacdk  on 
one's  own  resources,— and  the  effort  is  ppodigioos. 

This  is  the  third  Christmas  I  have  spent  at  K— —  Park; 
and  decidedly,  I  must  provide  for  myself  elsewhere  next  win- 
ter. Lord  K  —  ■  is  such  a  bore,  with  his  everlasting  rela- 
tions!— that  eternal  brother  and  sister-in-law,  and  the  neigh^ 
bonrs  Sir  John  and.  Lady  Wiseacre,  seem  as  completely  estab- 
lished there,  as  the  family  plate ;  and  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  a  man  ^to  do  the  agreeable,   year   after  year,   to  the 

same  people.    1  saw  a  smile  exchanged   between  K and 

Lady  Theresa,  when  I  began  my  famous  story  about  Perce- 
val and  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^WnAT 
AaiiN  ? » — And  the  Wiseacres^  who  are  as  rude  as  all  the  rest 
of  the  Shropshire  squirearchy,  told  me  in  plain  terms  one 
morning  at  breakfast,  on  my  attempting  to  hitch  in  poor  Cop- 
ley's capital  pun  about  Vale  Royal,  that  they  had  been  cir- 
culating it  all  over  the  country  ever  since  they  heard  it  from 
my  lips,  five  years  ago! — 

Rebuffs  of  that  description  are  like  a  blow  with  a  pole-axe. 
Next  Christmas,  I  will  try  Yorkshire.  Yorkshire  is  unbroken 
ground.  They  are  hospitable  people,  with  a  good  hearty, 
wholesome  laugh  at  ones  service,  and  a  strong  capacity  for 
being  amused.  There  is  something  exhilarating  in  a  fresh  au- 
dience of  that  description. 

I  am  sadly  afraid,  meanwhile,  that  K — —  Park  was  a  fail- 
ure ! — I  did  not  do  what  was  expected  of  me,  or  what  I  ex- 
pected of  myself.  Several  of  the  dinners  were  flat  as  the  tur- 
bot ;  and  ttie  Duke  yawned  fifty-four  times  during  the  two 
short  days  he  was  there.'  I  saw  Lord  K look  at  me  re- 
proachfully, as  much  as  to  insinuate  that  it  was  my  fault; 
and  I.  have  no  doubt  Jne  said  to  Lady  Theresa,  «I  would  not 
hare  invited  Prattles,  if  I  had  known  how  dull  he  was  grow- 
ing ; »   whereas  had  not  Lady  Theresa  and  her  husband  been 

there,    I  should    have  done   wonders.     Wilmot  K is  the 

dullest  fellow  breathing ;  and  Lady  Theresa's  cold  steadfast 
eye  chills  one  like  a  nightmare  ! — 

{Mem.  to    book  a  good   story  of  Lady    Theresa's   Englis 
nursery-maid,  who  calls  the  « nightmare*  the « coach-mare, » — 
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hsrvlng  caught  the  word  eauchtmar  finom  the  FrmkA  ibimme,) 

To  return  to  K-^— ^^Park. — It  would  he  tha  deoce  and  all 
if  a  rumour  should  transpire  that  our  pmrty  was  fiasco.  I 
had  been  fooiish  enough  to  circulate;  far. and  Ater,  ijkal  I 
was  going,  it  has  always  a  respedsible  air  to  be  engaged, 
Christmas  after  Christmas,  to  theisameoountrj  house.  Shoidd 
thote  yawns  of  the  Duke's,  th^efore,  get  into  circulation^  the 
thing  may  cut  me  out  of  pleasant  dinaei^parties  without  end. 
As  I  mean  decidedly  to  cut  K— **^  Park  next  year,  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  take  the  initiative,  and  proclaim  that  the  party 
was  a  lost  case.  It  will  be  laid  to  the  Kennedys, ,  who  were 
there  for  the  first  time.  For  last  Christmas,  aothittg  could  he 
more  brilliant  than  we  were,*  and  1  ^a/s  so  universally  ad-^ 
mitted  to  have  been  the  Ufe  and  soul  of  the  party,  Uiat  I  was 
invited  to  all  Lady  Hunchback's  disAers  W  seasoui  «9lelf 
on  the  strength  of  K Park. 

Yes  1  the  Kennedys  shall  answer  for  it.  They  are  vulgar, 
pushing  people,  trying  everything  that  false  finery  will  do,  to 
climb  into  good  company.  It  won't  do.  There  is  nothing  in 
either  of  them  congenial  with  the  listless  haiu  torn  of  the  great 
world.  I  heard  Lady  Theresa  whisper  to  the  Duke  on^  even- 
ing, « I  never  saw  one  of  Lord  K 's  parties  turn  out  so 

ill.  Too  much  quince  in  the  apple-pie— too  many  monkeys 
in  the  menagerie ! — One  keeps  fancying  that  all  those  whom 
these  people  were  invited  to  entertain,  bad  sent  excuses.  We 
have  got  the  chorus;  but  the  soprano  and  prima  donna  are 
absent  without  leave. « 

The  Duke  replied  by  one  of  hia  best-executed  yawns! — 
And  after  tliat^  K — —expected  one  to  be  agreeable!-^ 

Parliament  has  met,  and  the  dinners  are  beginning.  No 
more  country-house  work  till  Eastw,  except  for  fox-hunlers; 
and  to  amuse  thenij  heaven  be  thanked,  no  one  ever  dreams 
of  inviting  conversation  men.     The  whipper-in  suffices. 

Mj  first  care  at  the  cominencement  of  the  season  is  to  look 
over  my  list,  preparatory  to  sowing  cards  for  the  dinner-crop, 
and  a  melancholy  task  it  is ! — Two  or  three  of  my  best  dow- 
agers are  pretty  sure  to  have  dropped  in  the  interval,  as  is 
the  case  this  very  year.     There  is  old    Lady   Fivecourse,   in 
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9M^«\9fn94iiAFe,  ythum  cook  was  really  4;  m^iUiriou&^ariist^ 
a^jEeUow  ;^ha*will  one  day  raiili.  wi|]|  the  Ud^  and  Francat 
talles..  I  .called  at  the.dpor  the  oth^r  day,  to 'leoquire,  what 
was.  become  of  him  ;  and  find  that  one  of  the  executdrs  hai 
bribed  him  off  to  keland!  This  is  a  public  loss.  Besidite 
which,,  die  man  himself  is  lost.  Genius  of  that  description 
required  an  -  enlightened  audience.  Th^  Irish  are  scar<^ly  up 
t0  more  Ihim  roast  and  boiled.  It  is  throwing  pearls  before 
swine  to  give  them  such  a  man  as  SurYilliers,  who  has  glimp- 
ses of  real  itispiration.  - 

I  oosfess  I  bad  looked  forward  to  mahy  more'plea^ant  din-' 
ner-pariies  at  Lady  Fivecourse's.  Theris  Was  no  more  oecii/- 
sioH  fbr  that  Woman  to  die! — Though •seveiity-three,  she  was 
sftdng  gtkJBi  seventy-four — (mem,  book  theU!j — and  might  li&ve 
lived  (o  he  a  Jiundred.  It  was  entirely! her  own  doing.  Sbid 
'Wjould  go  dining  out,  when,  with :  such  a  cook  as  SurviHters^ 
it  was. her  duty  to  dine  at  home.  Ajid  then,  she  called,  in  a 
joung  apothecary,  instead  of  adhering  to  Sir  Thomas,  who 
never  doe^  ahything,  so  that  hia  patients  hai^e  some  t\mmtto  of 
getting  lArDu(^.  I  doa't  m^n  to.  be  ill-natured)  biit'iif  I 
were  a  pnan  of  snflBcient  consequence  for  my  funeral  to  figure 
in  the  Homing  Post,  with  a  list  of'  the  mourners, -"-^v  third 
mouroivg  coach,  the  medicAl  attenidlait  of  the  deceased  Earl, 
John  SiUbA,  Esq.  »-^I  'would  not:  employ  a  yottngi  apdthei 
eary,  wbo  -  knew  that  his  eotmeetion  in.  bn^ess  might  be  es*^ 
tablidied  by  such  an  advertisemetit.  '  !  :  •  . 
.  Poor  Lady  Fivecourse  I-^-What  a '^capital  set  one  used:  td 
■seet  at  her  house !  It  was  one  of  the  plAces  ^here  I  most 
et^oyed  myself.  Nothing  but  quiet,  humdrum,  mediocre  people, 
wbo.  Understood  nothing-  but  eating,  and  for  whom  one's  old- 
Mi  stories  Thad  the  chann  of  novelty.  I  remember  at  a  din- 
ner in  Berkeley  Square^  last  April,  setting  the  table  in  a  roai^ 
vrith,  ai|  anecdote,  wfaicb  originally  set  m^  up  as  a  dining-Out 
niant'  in  the 'time  of  George  the  Fourth  &  It  was  a  story  of 
iekjWs;  byt.he  never  >di4  ,it  ju^tpce,  lis.  imitlttioa  of  the 
bi)ogue  being,  wv^^edr  It  improved  in  my  ha9ds».  Them 
are  spme  stcNri^t.  Uk^  aome  wines,  which  firo^  meUo^  with 
trav/eUiog.    I  never  told  it  MU^r  thian  that  day  at  Lady  f  i^re- 
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course's,  fenr'  I  wdB  inking  pains.  Lord  Gr^getiuiall  %a« 
there ;  aftd  I  Was  wild  to  fet  an  invitation  to  his  neyr  house, 
with  the  styte  and  splendour  of  which  the  nnrspapers  had 
been  boring  one^  for  the  last  year.  The  spec,  prospered.  I 
dined  with  him  three  times  after  Easter,  and  was  asked  to 
Grangehurst  for  the  battue.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  was  not 
'satisfied.  His  cellar  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  No  man 
ought  to  pretend  to  Hock  who  is  not  c^tain  that  his  grand- 
father saw  it  in  bottle. 

Good  lord  !  what  a  sorry  life  should  I  have  led,  but  for 
the  lycky  chance  whidi  gaVe  me  a  cast  in  the  Marquis  of 
Woodbury's  post-chaise,  on  our  transit  from  Oxford  on  quit- 
ting college ! — Both  were  in  high  spirits,  bursting  forth  liice 
a  fresh-opened  bottle  of  champagne;  and  my  companion  for- 
tunately  mistook  spirits  for  wit.  The  mistakes  of  a  young 
nobleman  in  the  enjoyment  of  thirty  thousand  a-year  are  sore 
to  find  imitators.  The  women  who  wanted  Woodsbury,  whe- 
ther for  themselves  or  their  daughters,  protested  that  I  was 
a  charming  creature ;  and  after  Woodsbury  married,  they  did 
not  think  it  decent  to  swallow  their  w<tfdss  as  they  bad  swal- 
lowed mine. 

During  the  scene  of  his  baefaelor-hood  I  was  invited  every- 
where. It  disarmed  suspicion, — that  is>  the  pretty  .creatures 
fancied  it  disarmed  suspicion,  to  say,  rMr.  Prattles,  are  you 
disengaged  on  Friday?-^ We  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you  at 
half-past  seven.  Lord  Woddsbury,  wilt  you  do  me  the  favour 
to  meet  Mr.  Prattles  ?  i*-^though  if,  after  my  acceptance,  it 
turned  out  that  Woodd>ury  had  a  prior  ^  engagement,  they 
to6k  care  to  make  ny  venison,  mutton,  and  my  claret^  ortU^ 
noire  J  They  were  practising  on  my.  inexperience,  and  I  upon 
their  cunning ;  for  it  was  at  the  expcrnae  of  these  mancBiiviea 
I  leanied  almost  all  I  know  of  the  ways  of  the  worid. 

I  was  such  a  boy,  that  they  talked  freely  before  me;  riiak- 
i^g  it  tolerably  clear  that,  according  to  the  code  of  fashion- 
able hospitality*,  mAody  thust  expect  to  be  entertained  who 
cannot  entertain  in-thc^r  tmv,  either  by  their  invitations,  or 
tlieir  pow«r  of  shedding  grace  tipoh  the  invitations-of  others. 

This  was  ft  cruel  lesson.   Chambers,  I  knew,  were  my  des- 
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t^.  I  w«9  a«  lliMy  49  huve  a  mito  tp  giara  aw^y,.  as  a 
cUnner.  I  bad  mo  ^ternaiiye,  therefore,  but  to  abjure  iJbe 
loffdlj  Uauncb  and  luscious  pine,  and  fi|tic]C}  to  loins  of  mutton 
carved  haunch-wise,  and  mealy  apples  by  wuiy  of  dessert,  or 
atudy  to  become  amusing.  I  am  conyinced  that  any  person 
of  even  moderate  abilities  may  become  anything  he  chooses^ 
perforce  of  earnestness  of  purpose, -r-a  stay-maker,  or  a  Chan- 
cellor, or  an  opera-cancer,  or  a  conjuror,  or  a  quarterly  re- 
view^er, — no  matter  i^hat!  It  is  only  the  enervation  of  indo- 
lence that  causes  one  to  lag  in  the  van.  Before  (he  Woodsbui^y 
q)eo*  was  over,  I  had  run  over  my  part,  and  wa^  almost  perfect* 
1  watched  the  i^onversation  men  of  the  day;  I  studied  their  very 
studied  mode  of  being  unstudied  in  their  wit. — ^I  discerned  the 
■uost  natural  mode  ^f  lugging  in  impromptus  made  at  leisure. 
Mademoiselle  Mars  at  sixty-five  enacts  the  part  of  the  ingenue^ 
or.nfliple  young  girl,  better  than  all  the  little  misi^  pf  sixteen 
on  the  Parisian,  stage.  .  So  the  akiUnl  professional  wit  (Jhrows 
out  bait  for  his  own  puns,  as.  Anthony  sent  divers  into  thf 
river  to  aitacb  fished. to  his  book,  when  angling  in  presence 
of  Cleopatra* 

There  were  giants  on  the  earth  in  those  days.  There  w«re 
none  caftftal  dining^Hit  men  on.  the  pave.  From  punning  Ca- 
leb Whitefoord  to  racT  Joseph  Jekyll, — from  polished  William 
Spencer  lo  unrivalled  Sharpe, — ^from  ijolman  to  Canning,r-^ 
fvom  Brumme)  tu.  Alvanley, — from  i^opley  to  Ward, — ^there 
was  talking  going  on  in  London  every  day  between  six  and 
niney  which  it  did  ones  heart  harm  to  hiear;  so  envious  did 
U  make  one  of  their  colloquial  tac^cs. 

To  attain  high  emtnenee  as  a  rliner*out,  something  more  is 
required  thau  the  mere  power  of  conducing  t('  the  amusement 
of  the  company.  A  very  entertaining  fellow,  who  was  nothing 
but  an  entertaining  fellow,  and  known  to  be  in  want  of  a 
dinner,  migbl  be  asked  once  or  ^  twice,  by  way  of  lion,  but 
would  nevier  be  tolerated  as  a  regular  dinner  guest  in  (mr  best 
houses.  In  the  first  place,  the  diner-out  must  eat  like  an  epi- 
cure, and  not  like  a  glutton.  A  hungry  man  is  not  suificient* 
If  at  ease  in  his  body^  to  be  at  ease  in  his  mind.  To  be 
aMe  to  .dispose  of  bis  own  faculties,   he  must  be  in  circum- 
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Btanees  to  api(rebiat0  the  tnMCs  of  f  lie  entree  -  fad  Is  tastteg » 
^hile  the  party  is  tasting  his  bans  mots, --^hui  not  to  be  en-- 
grossed  by  their  e<(^^leiice.  Hia  Teaponsibility  to  his  heat 
must  preponderate  over  the  ex<(ui8iteness  of  his  palate. 

People  do  not  like  to  throw  awaj  a  first-rate  menu  upon 
a  man  who  does  not  kliow  quenelles  de  \>eau  from  sweet- 
breads, any  more  than  on  a  fellow  who  sends  his  plate  hatf 
a  dozen  liihes  to  the  joint*  on  the  side4able. 

On  this  head,  I  had  nothing  to  fear*  I  possessed  what  is 
dialled  •  a  gen teet' independence ; »  I  was  certain  of  mj  roast 
and  boiled,  fish  and  soup,  at  my  own  expense,  all  the  three 
hundred  and  siity-fire  days  of  the  year.  But  what  a  pros^ 
peel !  Roast  and  boiled  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of 
December,  when  so  many  stew-pans  were  simmering  in  die 
aristocratic  kitchens  of  Greiat  Britain  \  I  felt  that  I  had  doae 
nothing' to  dt^ve^  sucha  sentence  at  the  hand  of  destiny.  I 
felt  myseTf '  pttsdestined  to  the  salmi  and  eajntatade;  and* 
by  diiit  of  fblloWiiig  up  my  vocation,  45an -safely  say,  that 
for  the  last  :0ik  seasons' not- a  man^in  this  ' gastronomical  ne- 
tropolis  has  enjoyed  a  more  universal  acquainlanee  with  the 
sauce-boats  of^the  great  world.  -' 

A  vulgar-miuded  man,  incapable  of  seizing  the  lights  aad 
shadows  of  social  iife,  thinks  it  efiough  t<»  piish  on  straight  to 
the  mark;  and, ^with  a  predetermination  to  be  entertaiaing, 
begins  to  open  his  budget  before  the  soup  is  off  the  table. 
Whefeas  there  is  scarcely  more  art  required  in  dressuig  the 
dinner,  than  in  addressings  those  who  are  invited  to  eat  it. 
There  are  certain  appointed  epochs  of  a  diatier,  diffinring  iB 
different  sets  and  countries^  appointed  for  the  specific  introduc- 
tion of  certain  wines>, — as  sherry  or  madeira  '  after  soup,  or 
hock  between  the  courses.  So  also  there  are  especial  moments 
for  the  introduction  of  divers  orders  of  anecdotes.  The  man 
who  attempts  a  bit  of  scandal  while  the  pates  or  cutlets  are 
going  their  rounds^  will  find  his  risk  rewarded  by  a  reproving 
silence.  People  look  as  if  they  did  not  understand  a  word 
he  was  saying ;  whereas  if  he  wait  till  after  the  second  round 
of  champagne,  he  will  set  the  table  in  a  roar.'  Even  the  first 
will  so  far  thaw  the  faculties  or  decotum  of  the  party,  that 
as  ignificant  smile  may  possibly  repay  his  pains. 
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.  Simp  BdMits  of  liothitig  of  iMOre^  stiiMng  inteitst  Ihaii  tlM 
'W'eath^rJ  People  are  not  yet  At  their  ease.  Thej  harre  not 
reeoverefl  the  foiss  of  taking  th^ir  pldeea;  tkey  have  not''fpil 
accustomed  to*  their  neighhours,  or  to'  the  brightnesi  of^the 
dinner-rooni.  They  look  bhnky  and  perpfeied.  The  edge  of 
appetite,  too,  must  be  appeased.  A  few  moathfuls  of  hott 
dear,  spring  soup,  or  bisque  ttecrevisses,  cheers  up  the  spi* 
fits,  and  disposes  to  sociability:  A  sip  pf 'sh^lity  pei^ts  thtt 
chartn.  By  the  time  turhol  and  its  lobster  sauce,  or  iS^vtoi 
salmon  and  its  cucumber,'  figure  on  yoiir  plate,  you  may  veor- 
ture  upon  politics  and  the  news  df  the  day.  If  adeYer-matt 
be  near  yov,  and  you  have  imporlant  intelligence  in  pktkb\ 
enquire  of  him  whelheir  he  have  anything  ^ew  ;.'then;  with 
^asy  negligence,  let  fdl  the  startling  news  that  4i  tofildvery 
eye  at  table  upon  yotorself.'  -  Choose  that  liuMientto.  iMA  win^ 
1M*  to  whisper  confidentially  'to>  thetiserrant  behind  your  olmr 
ai  (request  for  a  second  in vestigatipn  of  the  fibh-«auccs.  iToi* 
'shooid*  appear  to  be-  anxiously  interested  in  the  coaxing. of 
ybup  own  appetite,  when  yon  annvitticei  the  abdication  !af' die 
Bmperor  of  China,  or  ths^  .heri  llpjeaty's  faVouritil  parroC  is 
aitting'J  AH  this,  as  stage  efiiect,  tends  pow^fully  .\»  (the  auc^ 
cess  of  the  piece. 

» Anything  superlative  in  the  way  <  of  wit  should  be  reseryed, 
like  die'  hock,  for  the  finale  of  the  first  course.  .  Even  in  the 
best  regulated  household,  there  occurs  .a  momentary  paua^ 
most  propitious  to  the  etploaon  of  a  bon  mot.  The  host  is 
grateful  to  you  ;  the  maitre  d'/tStel  is  grateful  tcf  you;  .eveKji-" 
body  is  graceful  to  you.  A  minute  later,  and  the  bustle.. itf 
pla^g  the  second  course  on  the  table  .'ti^ould  be  fatal  to  the 
success  of  your  attempt.  That  most  disagreeable  internifiUcip 
at  an  end,  the  real  business  of  dinner  conversation., begins. 
The  tide  is  setting  in.  Till  the  rublcen  of  the  sepond  course 
is  passed,"  your  careful  talker  feels  that  all  is  preamble.  It 
is  not  worth  while  to  hazard  anything  of  real  excellence.'  It 
is  waste  of  powder  and  dkot  to  lavish  pearls  before  the  ran 
paciovs  animab  who  think  more  of  wbiat  reaches  them  through 
tbeir  lips,  than  through  their  ears. 

after  the  pheasant,  gt^n-^oose,  «r  turkey  pQult, — after  ^ 
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Ike  Jimdui  crinnieUf^idmg^  •  «iid  Cbamkertin,  omm  the  tag 
of  w«r !  N0I  0D}f  are  the  eiffs  of  the  partj  opened,  bot  its 
bearts.  People  mtt  ready  to  latigh  at  anything ;  yet  not  too 
merry  to  distiiiguiah  -  between  wit  and  humonr,  an  old  stwy 
and  a  new  anecdote.  With  the  onange  jeliy,  you  may  whift- 
per  to  a  fair  neid^our  ;  with  the  meringues  giacees,  yon  nuij 
acquaint  a  dark  one  with  s(«tie  fact  of  foreign  policy  or  fine- 
act  fiddle-faddle,  of  which  he  wais  wholly  ignorant.  He  will 
not  turn  sulky  at  finding  you  better  informed  i}x9m  himtdft 

During  a  diner^ut's  firat  season  or  so,  he  takes  almost  as 
naueh  pleasure  in  all  that  he  causes  others  to  swallow,  as  ia 
all  that  he  is  swallowing.  He  enjoys  his  own  stories  aad  his 
own  success.  But  after  making  himself  ^  nanae.  after  beiag 
cited  here,  there,  and  everywhere  as  (he  agreeable  Mr.  Pnt- 
ties,  the  new  Slwridan,  the  future.  Jtfaeaulay,  he  begins  to 
grow  nervous.  He  feels  it  necessar )r  t^  talk  up  to  his  repa- 
iatibn ;  and  a  duty  is  always  irksome.  One  dull  dinner  wonU 
imdo  him  !  A  party  where  the  sound  of  knives  and.  forks  is 
aindible  from  pauses  in  tiie  conversation,  reflects  eternal  dis- 
graiee  on  its  component  parts,  shcmld  it  come  to  be  known 
that  a  regular  diner-out  was  one  of  the  offenders.  He  is  « 
lost  mutton, — that  is,  a  lost  buck. — 

He  accordingly  begins  to  cram,  as  if  reading  for  a  degree, 
saps  scandal,  and  works  up  his  small  talk  ait  for  the  Seaton- 
ian  prize.  When  first  a  man  confronts  the  publicity  of  so- 
ciety, he  is  unable  to  distinguish  its  shades  and  gradations.. 
Like  a  child  contemplating  the  starry  firmament,  he  beboMs 
millions  of  stars,  and  rates  them  alike,  incapable  of  di^n- 
guishing  their  gradations  of  magnitude,  lo  make  oneself 
agreeable  at  the  dinner-table  in  certain  45irc]es,  it  suffices  to 
read  all  the  periodicals  as  they  appear,  to  skim  the  daih  pa- 
pers, and  be  able  familiarly  to  quote  the  jokes  of  the  last 
number  of  the  Quarter!;  Review.  In  others,  it  is  neoessarj 
to  have  written  .one  of  these  showy  flare-ups,  to  obtain  the 
ear  of  the  company;  and  to  hazard  an}  direct  allusion  to 
them,  above  all  to  cite  their  witticisms,  or  any  other  good 
thing  that  has  appeared  in  print,  would  be  destruction.  In 
^  such  a  party,  a  stale  joke  would   be  thought  as  oflmsive  as 
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a  0tale  Jolm  Bdiy.  the  stories  narrated  miist  bAte  tliefr 
bloom  upon  them,  like  the  grapes ;  and  everj  anecdote  boast 
its  virgin  bouquet,  like  etery  bottle  of  daret.  Even  a  mo^ 
derately  witly  thing,  whollj'  new  and  Unedited,  obtains  a 
higher  value  than  the  best  mot  of  Alvatiley  filtered  through 
the  dubs. 

« As  somebody  was  saying  yesterday  at  White's, »  observed 
a  man  at  the  capital  table  of  the  late  Lord  S — — ,  and  was 
about  to  relate  some  thrice-^told  tale,  when  Lord inter- 
rupted him  with,  •  If  1  wanted  to  know  what  any  one  said 
at  White's,  I  would  go  there  and  hear  it.  I  prefer  something 
which  you  both  think  and  say  yourself,  or,  at  aH  events,  sorne^ 
thing  new  ami  original. » 

Such  a  rebtffT  is  too  disagreeable  to  be  Wantonly  provoked. 
For  the  same  reason,  Nothing  is iso  stupid  as  to  cram  from  such 
books  as  Walpole's  Letters,  or  Crequy's  Memoirs,  or  any 
other,  not  old  enough  to  be  forgotten.  News  should  be  of 
Charles  the  Second's  time  or  Queen  Victoria's ;  and  nothing 
in  the  way  of  crib  can  be  safely  hazarded  later  than  the 
times  of  George  the  First. 

Time  was  that  ten  pounds'  worth  of  French,  from  the  usher 
q(  ^me  preparatory  school,  was  worth  a  whole  season's  en- 
tertainments;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
mor^  than  one  diner-ont  traded  eiclusively  upon  poptilar 
books  of  French  memoirs,' still  unfamiliar  to  the  jog-trot  Lon- 
don world. 

'  They  fished  their  gastronomy  dut  of  Grimed  de  la'Reyntire 
and  Brillat  Savarin;<  their  wit  out  of>  Grimm,  Diderot  and 
llesdames  du  Deffant  and  D'Epttiay  ;  their  philosophy  fVom 
L'Hermite  de  la  Chaussi&e  dUntin,  'and  their  sentiment-  fWmi 
Madame  ^e  Souza.  £ven  our  comedies  were  thefn  *r  taken 
from  th^  French,  4  without  fti'ar  of  repri^l.  But!  now  that 
dv«ry  lawyer's  clerk  Mtfits  Paris  at  least  once  a-year,  and  that 
llie  iBuriitigton  Arcade  and  its  libraries  supply  irit  and  infbr^ 
n*tttien  at  three-and-^sixpence  per  month,  to  ail'clalsses  of^iKd 
eotiimunity,  a  man  attempting  to  dine  out  upon  the  Revue  de 
ParriA,  Revue  des  deux  Hondes,  La  Mode,  and  La  l^reai^; 
vMula  be  coughed  down.     It  is  only  some  soMmnMVieUr' thai 
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4uw  pvi  iDir.  ils  considering,  cap^  and:  inflicA.lliem^iilt^e  ncsap^ 
upon  the  pMblie.  .  For  my  part,  haying  a  reputation  to  sunh 
tain,  I  would  not  venture  on  anything;  even  vet  from  the 
press  of  Duniqnt  or  Lavocat.  Several  of  the  young  memben 
have  orer  early  sh^eU  to  brighten  their  speeches. 

I  had  once  a  severe  lesson  on  that  score.  Everybody  knows 
tb^  story  of  Conversation  B.  strolling  to  the '  toilet-table  of 
Conversation  S.  one  afternoon,  where  his. card  of  mems.  for 
the  night  was  laid  out  with  his  pumpe  and  whilB  waistcoat; 
C9nnup(g  by  rote  the  topics  to  be  dragged  in,  and  preceding 
hii^  in  the  various  opera-boxen  to  which  they  were-  assigned: 
so.  that  every  lin^  the  professed  wit  opened  his  lips,  it  was 
to  recount  some  anecdote  or  bon  mot,  which  had  been  recited 
ten  minvles  before,  by  'his  rival.  Exactly  suoh  was  my  dia- 
aster ! — I  had  reoeiyed  one  morning  a  batch  of  pamphlela 
from  Paris;  and  as  usual,  extracted  the  pith  for  my  private 
vse.  ThoMg^ms  tb^s  strung  together,  IJntended  to  powder 
oyer  n^T'eonvers^tion  that  day  at  one  of  Lady  Cork's  choice 
dipner-'part^es.;}  and  had  consequently  provided  myself  with 
nothing  else.  I  entered  her  famous,  old  china*gallery,  on  the 
divans  and  slender  porcupines-chairs  of  which  I  found  scatter- 
ed, the.  best  iaind  brightest  of  the  season.  vAll  was  prefiared, 
the  judges  w,ere  met,  a  .terrible  show.*  Unluckily  I  came 
Iate>  having  been  detained  running  my  eye  over  my  aotea;  an 
that  when  1  made  my  entreCj  that  pushing  fellpw,  L.,  had 
already  the  ear  of  the  company.  Judge  of  my  hojrror  wheat 
1  Cayn4:him  giving  toi^^ue  to  one  of<my  motft  striking .  novel- 
tiea.!-?-I  l^mged  to  fly  at  him,  and  snatch  it  from  his  motUh^ 
a^  ope  .sees  a  gharp  terrier  when  another  dog. has  pilfered  a 
^one  from  him! — But  it  was  aM  in  vain! — He  had  taken  the 
first  moye,  Bon  mot  after  bon  mot  did  h^  let  fly  from  hia 
pig^on-4rapH.  and  every  shot  told.  I  had  nQthipg  left.  The 
fellow  subscribofl  to  the  same  library  as  myself  ^  ^d  obtained 
a:,V)iiew  of;  f^he  books  four-and-twenty  hours  befprp  inet-^and 
ledueed  me  to  bankruptcy.  Cut  up  as  I  was,  not  even  aa 
incipi^t  ii^uenza,  which  I  pleaded,  sufiiced  as  my  excuse 
with  Uie^qld  lady.;  and  though  I  had  the  preqaution  to. keep 
fii7:c^apl^rs  fpr  a  week,    to  giviQ    colouring ., to  the  prefexl^ 
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ibe-fieVtff  invited*  me  again  die  whole  seaaon;  except:  to  one 
of'tboae  hdixible  olla  podridms^  wbitk:she  sometimea  fprve  at 
thetfnd  af  her  dinaieiivw^ka^  toi  dispone  of  the  fragmenid,  wbA 
dmk)  th^'  bottlingt^up  of  wine.  It  may  be  8uppoaec|  that  I 
.di4  tfot'  allow  nvy^elf  to'  be  conrerted  Jnto  quick-lime. 
. '  IIL-natured  people  bncy  that  the  life  of  a  dmmg-^out  m^in 
U  tf.Mfie  ef  corn,  wii^/  and  m\\  that  all  he  has  to*  do  is  to 
to  eat;  drink,  and  be  merry.  I  only  know  that,  had  I  been 
aware  in  the  onset  of  life  of  all  I  should  have  to  go  ^through 
In  my  vo^lioBj  1  ^^nild  have  chosen  some  easier  calling.  I 
would  have  studied  law,  physic,  or  divinity;  I  would  have 
gone  the  circuit;  I  would  have  even  gone  the  whole  hog, 
and  become  a  parson,  rather  than  ei^oyed  the  Barmecide's  (east 
of  a  prefesspr  of  wit>  Eat  and  drink  he  may,  but  to  be  re-* 
ally  merry  I  defy  hKn*-- Viands  and  generous  wines  pass  throogh 
hia  lips^  without  making  the  least  impression  on  his  palate.. 
His  aitentioQ  is  pte^ngrossed.  By  venturing  fo  dwell  upon 
some  dainty. dish ^  he  is  sure  to  losi^  th^  opportunity  of  intro^ 
duciag  some  striking  rejaiark,  or:  hoarding  aome  n^t  little 
pun.  His  appetite  is  ceiatinually  pnithprns.  His  /ilice  of  vef 
niaoo  U,  perhapa;  brought  him  just  as  he  tes  launched  into  some 
capital. atof 5 ;;  and*  he  has  oidy  the  alternative  of  spoiling  it,, 
6r  finding  the  fat  become  of  of^aline  opacity  when  enabled  to^ 
pay' himself;  proper  attention.  .NefiT  IreniaoAj  like  time  4^ 
tide,  waite  iofno  man ;  '  and'  the  rtnpfidesl  iss  of  a  coOdlry 
cousin  may  shallow  il  when  the*  said. lai  is- dear  asflunberv 
while  the  dincD-^nit  finds  it  gradoally  fireezing  upon  Ms  bapr* 
less  plate  ! —  .  ,^ 

Iff 'the  sabm  way,  one's  iced  pudding  begins  to  melt '^hile 
one  finiabto  a  series  of  repdriies  with  some  sharp  opposite 
neighbour,  i  I  remember  last  season  having  an  avaUmche  before 
me^  that  would  have  cooled  the  fintrklng  only  to  look  at  $  and 
before  I  coiildoommand  the  nse.ioC  n^  lipa^.the  recent  inun^ 
datioB  at  Brentfoird  was  hot  more  flitei^t  ikan  my  plate  1 — 

It  is  the-  custom,  .by  the  way^  of  iiaadriUewdanetirs  to  be 
Tery  scrupulous  iii  togaging  a  ws-^h^-tfis^  Young  ladies. pre- 
tend that  it  is  of  as  mach  con^uenoe  to  them  to  be  mated 
an  eligible  o|lpdsite  oei^bouv,  as  with  an  eligible  parlr 

▼01.  I.  ^f 
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nCfr.'-It  J8>4)f  fiftf'timM  ad  irnioli  limportande  ia^i  diitbig-oat 
Miani— Wh«it  he  Kayft  tdr' Kig  two  next  aelgbboiiifs,  hrfwereir  in- 
Wasting,  cloos  hi^  Hrtle  fk'  no  credit  with  the*  pftrlj.  But  a 
confeSeffiite  oflpt)sit^,1ts  as  *  tnyalut»ble  an  adjimrt  ^the  cWn 
attending  tUo  hotl^rMtislbip  at  A^tley's.  The  whole  andieiife 
is  conVnlsed  by  Ihe  wittici^s  addressed  to  bim.  The  whole 
table  is  in  a  mat  wiien  I  hap^en'to  sit  facfng  Horace  or  Syd- 
ney, 'ill  I9ueh  a  partnership,  one  lose^  nothing  by  a  division 
of  proiEits. 

■  On  tlie  'ofher  hand,  it  is  a  horrible  trial  of  pAtretiee  to  bovl 
tb  an  awkward  bitt ;  or  (brow  the  ball  which  there  is  no  one 
to  (^tch.  I  know  nolHrtg  'm'ore  bewildering  than  for  a  man 
who  knows  himself  to  haViV  li»eeit  invited  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  company,  to  get  placed,  through  one  of  those  blunders 
Irhich  so  often  occnr  in  miv^d  dinner-parties ,  next  lo  some 
dnnny  dowager — dnnny  in  mind  as  well  as  body;  or  op))osite 
to  a  bevy  of  rtiisses  of  muslln  frocks,  to  whom  it  m  not  per- 
missible '  t<i  plead  .^Ity  of '  an  ideA.  Conver^iion  is  out  of 
the  question.  *  It  is  like  sifiging  with  your  ftioeio  ft  stone-wall. 
Evei^  fresh  -aftempt  &t'  livelinj^ss  is  rewaiided'wUh  a  stare  of 
stupid  woiider  \  tutii  H  is  only  wbeti  you 'MEake;  yourself  com- 
prehensible to  the-  meatiest" <ca paucity  by  afiubing  the  weather, 
or  canting  about  l)i<'''Bt|ite'af  the  times*  that  tbki  are  rewanled- 
i^hmdre  than  monosyllabyes  in  reply.:  In  Tain,  do  you  chafe 
a!)ilA'fret.  <*  ¥ou  hawel^'iMii^aps,  Imli.a  dosen  capitfll  stories  fer- 
nMtitig  'in  ybur^  bmriniil  Take  mi  aivice.  Postpone  your 
tritikiipbl  "Etidutie'  your  tMarl  eolipae  in  iiolemn;  silence.^  It  is 
useless  attempting  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  --        '  <  ' 

4iwc  bf  my  best  houses.  18 (tbo  Marquis  of  BexfieldV,  What 
A'\ehef/ — what*a  m^tr'e'd^hAteU'^iwMilb  ani  estaltliBhraent !  <*«^ 
w^hat  a  master  therex)f!  Such  a  pleasant  «ets  ton  I  ^  fine  people, 
who  ailfe  iiot  too  fine,  and  ccmrse  people,  who  ane  not  too  coarse. 
From'  (he  Yiloni^ntr  0f  «)rossing  the  thrbslioU,  ono  is  conscious 
of  -a  cerC^iki  '^te/fe^repertuding' one's  anini^  Hotnre  ]  af>  ini 
warm^bath, or  the  soit|e  from. a  long  sermon <  adiGhriitnias;  or 
in  the  dog-dayi^.  >' There  are  certain  capital  dining^houses,  such 
sis  Ihfft  of  theilatfe  ij^rd  B.  where  ghslronftmy  is*  niade  ofio^ 
cit^lTfKsiimig.itnportahcer.     Ono^eats  too  critically,  and  grows  ntTf* 
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tlMEtjfciidwiMig^iiotoff  dlicide  .fa^.be  not  oC  the  }iigkeit.qii^it(f>ii  In 

lochi«  ^t,ilfa0  :eoiihr«rtatiokiTiiiw  !•  .of;  aa«piidary  ji|ipi9M«Ji«e» 
People  are  invited  exclusively  to  eat  and  drink..  ^Tbe  tlilkdf 
itAePT/MilftrlofiUlutp  tb^.paufltts  b«Me«A  tbeiituiwirouft.toiitiles. 
Atilitrd  BeKfield'ai  thi«[  is  not  Am  case  k'  One  standi  ton^'^croutiiil 
mith  ifaie  ba$fiQm  de  votaiUe  M^^fui$eau  mi$u;gqt^: 
,]!7be  qdIj  fault  I  bay?. to  find*  witb  bis  tedfijllip's  .arrapg^ 
VMDtSt  ia  4he  ^>iltil|id0  oft  fifljkm  Ja^  bis  pudding.  H^  baa 
Uh^  many  of  lus.  •  TbetOlAieiii^ajd  dined  thwe,  ^xpeqUnf^iO 
BMaet  th0  >Giu«ri|||eys,t  i\^  Middle$e&es,  and  othersi  otth^t  dasi^; 
wMk  wbom,!  bad  »oti€0d>intitb«iMop;ningPost,  4«orU  Bei^fieM 
to  liavti  been'  iM^ly  diwig^  "NflfCfa  h^y\  NoQung/;lH>t-autbars 
aad  ^er»-oiA>  with  iboiU'CeflHalesi^-fliip^verosi^ti^'a  stupidest 
8^  ol  peopfe; '  7he}>  4)l;)ook«di4Q[rQiitad  ^t;i4>eipg..i^sLod  ^ 
jauM  <encli  other:;  .$xiAtie»Wf  lU«9^ith^r;4opr  (Q>ened  ^,.1  i^a^ 
thciDr  loekiiig.'Oiil  alixiQiiriiy  fefi  aoBiOjlordlf jtW 44^dj&\y  trrital. 
We  were:Ab«rei  to^<9ti)oy  each  sih^%  'ai>pif4y«;to  t^^t^eiHA 
odier!?  ^wMn  iay^y'a^ttl.of  110  ki^m  tbHtlnol  Me,.iof  Ihe^pisir^ 
irasMa  diMieA<giyery!«iid  oonsequ^ntly  deaerving^  ihdtqttpntipn 
bCiitiie  itniC.M/Xb^4itmoA  HfJAdh  ;»ny.  of  .them  ptfftefM)«d<tov 
«asM«faaAMi&  ananddolislyji^lilled  A  good.pbiin.  i^ooki.rrr-^jObl 

6h:l«-  .  '•',  •  •'  '  5'\  •.::L    «•".  "!  '  •   »'    '•  i'       'i/'  1      hi'?  ' 

.1  woader  wbathei^itbe  M^c^nnses  QfAsUay'sAApi^bfltt^oj! 
SaidleKs  WeU»  i»<{uld;do  S0ii#t||»jd  a  thing,  ascolleet  tli^ir  tynir: 
bless- to'iMterWin.SAcIl  pther.with  f^atis,  qf  agiUty?,that  is»to 
belnlQrothe  is^sletiesciof.  tbeir-icaUing,  aid.aliow  a  rival  t0 
di^bojfii'hom.  the  fir^.was  eaten,  and'  hpw  Ibe  eggs  ,were 
balaflieed  ? ;  For  my .  part  I  ^«s  once  idiot  enough  to  let  fallr 
oo^/'Of.flay. choice. atooifs^orie^.. of  my  «g<MiM  jGor  the tsq9^sq*«  t 
before.  Knnhanif  iiv:ho;tnost.  meCs^rioiialy  maide  it  Jiis  own  ;  andy 
as  he  goesi  among  a:  sfit  of:  people  ignofcsn^i  enough  of  the  ^ti^i 
quettes  of  society  to  feel  entitled  to  seize,  on.  all;  theji  hear^ 
anfl  apprQfiria|»wai&  a«d  s4ray&»  like  Cornish  w^^f^i'^^Ji^ad 
Dm  agoty  of  Jiwripg  0119  of <  my  best.wmpitetionsfprn/iftpiQc^ 
wfticff^varl  weAt,r*rserved  piecemea},n-ai^d.msu^^)izfdtg  ^^ 
fy  deati^g  in  the  opeication.  Ppnfa^m  used  ifi  silfiby,  )^tQ9ifie 
irith.aQ  untotlured  counlenaB(P^$^<$md,  like  the  dis^£|cted:RiQther(. 
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hf^f(iA  to  ligkt  by  King  Monioii'« idfirirfdii  ot^ilm  IMng  Me 
in  hep  ^^rwenoe,  any'  one  of  oonHbo*  d[iscKtMif4Bight'lii«e 
reeogttkrad  me,  by  my  angsisk,  to  be  tfaei  4egitiiia«le  panot  of 
the  bantling. • 

By-  the  way,  'Punham  haia  one  terrible  jdViiiiMg^'ioter  tte» 
Hi^  Mat"  in  the  house  plaeee  hm  in  the  burrent  of  a  tboti* 
sand  rumoora,  ^#hich  I  only  receive  by  a  ride-wted.  PaiAaii 
knowg  on  Monday,  the  seaiidal  I  'am  glad  to  repeat  on  the 
Tuesday.  I  hav^'been  aometiftieg  ready  to  e^re  ifhen,afler 
firing  great  guns  to  draw  ihib  atfdntion  t>f  the  table  to  mnm 
little  bit  of  news  I  had  picked  up  In  the.  afternoon  at  (he 
Athetinum^  or  some  viait ,  my  narratieii  has  been  met  villh, 
«¥e9  ,<  I  fancy  it  is  tiw.'  Punham  mentiehed  ift  at  RTddee* 
worth's  yesterday  at  dinner; «  -Parlianiinit,  too ^  keeps  Uaioirt 
of  the  nrou tine  of  tiad^us-humdram  liowftger-visitri,  lo  which 
1  am  harnessed  1  I  hare '  heard  ^IdLadyClainrille  s^  to  &nB> 
•  Oh?  I  always  make  Mcoses  ftM^  'fou.  '  h  know  how  amch 
yon  are  taken  ihp  at  the  honse ;  •  and  vhile>  I  >  wear  my  trite 
to  the  stump  in  fetching  and  carrying'  tittlor^ttle  for  her,  die 
faivites  Ponham  to  all  her  pleetsanteat  'dinners^ *-r^wlio  mefer 
does  more  than  leave  a  card  $i  Her  door  l^^Ilikve  half  a  htaind 
io  renounce  her  set  altogether  ;  '  for  t  look  «i|»on  Ponhaor  as 
a  sort  of  extinguisher  chained  to  my  flambeau.  Would  I  oouU 
hope  that  her  set  would  regret  me,  as  I)deaeh^e  to  bo  regret- 
ted. But  they  pretend  to  call  me  a  tale-bearer.  - 'One  day, 
when  I  was  sitting  there,  that  satsoy  fellow, 'Sir  Henry——* 
began  talking  about  the  IegislaiiV<B' wisdom  6t  putting  to  demh 
all  stray  animals  in  the  time  of  the  Plague,  protesting  that 
more  mischief  was  conveyed  from  house  to  hotise  by  idte  in* 
and^ut  puppies,  ihan  by  responsible  ]>ersoni.-  I  knew,  what 
he  meant.  I  was  almost  inclined  to  call  him  out.  Sot  I  wsi 
to  dine  the  nelt  day  with  the  Marquis,  atod  did  not  want  to 
injure  my  digestion.' 

Those  dinners  at  the  Marquis's  are  my  sheet-anchor ) — I  ^^ 
at  twenty  other  places,  on  the  strength  of  them,  it  4s  not 
alone  the  excellenOe  of  my  fnend  Cas^roloj  or  the  splendid 
fiberality  with  which  the  whole  thing  is  tondncted,  bMnett 
day,— nay,  for  three  days  afterwards,---^ne  is  able  to  drop  ia 
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«l  « IniDtod/dtfMiiil- h<kim  ^  IkMni^  1^!  JMMkntaUy  ateito^ 
tfelh||j«dbto/&danli  or  tev  Aaro  asanfeBciniBi  fnrca.  dbrekss^UI^ 
liUioD'taiiAe/dimUr^  ipTlieiiijedaiBi.;  fhaiiEodvifiribte^  anqliirifii^ 
•  Didi'jnMfc  dine  4liefe:  ycM«rflagFiB  »'r^«)¥tBteraa]fi4>  orMMqepiagr 
««0'ili?>i.i¥^  !7e0lBriajr.te«*«*i«Alld  'tfkoliild'yiMiiPii^^i'NQl  a 

M'tttt/Uflu  oCitbe  dayr):Uid:  d:few  a<iieiV}oC^otui%)t(^n  tetit* 

aib  foiid  aiibemg.  able>  IMny. la  tbe 'Mal.^ilalljri  bviBikam 
flbsririiig  iFwikMb^-^t  ftaUbs  has  juA  beeD:lier6v>  He  betordysiJ^ 
teMaj  at  Lord^^a•aod'«>'8'W-^«i)a]ld  Aeiii dqrs.oae  !.geU^  ad 
invitalito.  :  TfacMarquia'a'  dmapr  kflteiit  kalfa  kundMdidlkat 

•  il  nuwt  vOway'.tevfayaViiliat!'  i^ad  Cower '^on.aiy  laeilluti 
seasoAr  tbafltfiafaay  prtoedibf-'teei:  ^id  Uns-ariaBilromt  afdlm^ 
ii«i«o*!4w>theui^gragBte:)of!rd|aaerff  {^TCBv  4r:.ofitai]r»>oirdl  t)0- 
palafMy?ui*l?h6:iIMt6r»1feai!  re6plea«irlatacifiil{inAhenlattpr 
(tf  Ih^lcoHTehatiOn  wmA.  Thougli  eertain  diatuteiom^  rae«f 
dgmm  ih  4lmr'jgse/hM>ieferyHgpriilg,j»«H9alnoii;  i'lvboU  rlaadkl  m 
tiirlMj'-pbull'i-^ll|agr>8eaMitD  ihinki,  it  liece§8arjf  titil  bffileia 
ekaagb  ilK/thaan  tattan.'f  It  ii  bi4ji4lofer*'(«riia:  bloiMta'4ifrpdi 
m^ksfjiiiumr  wkbrthaJilaJoa^- .  Tbara^ia.'alwaya  aoBieiidir)iM»# 
•^ffMBMlkinf  tbat  haa  lAed  an  ihoaovryf^Hor  MnniiHliifnHpiitlMi 
Nortb  Pole  or  Timbuctoo, —  or  written,  a*  bdokthak'hti^bi^flll 
esalted'te  Am  lUuiborgh^  icpiicat  lo  .mineilniaatl  ta<  ttiO:  Qqar- 
la#i;fv^M^  blo^/uip  a  XoHim  Sjrria^-r^-ot.iinhflrited-lilJC  a  ppflr 
Ued)  a  7)aiir«^or:«iin  -awaji'vfitbilaoaiiAedy'A  dugbtiirvik>ri/4Y>|n 
aoiMbbdTrlrf  wife^-^Mor  adilBtfaiklli;  wodderifA  oc  elken;  lblkli<«»i 
tt Ihsa  Mni  4b  Ibe veaeralibi^rad > dinnen  of  lin  iadd^pont (Miblio* 
WMi  sddi  ft  card'inbabdvoiiriUieilda-jnin^upgratilfuli  foBgal 
ho^  many  $t  0lupid  paityi  of  tbeica  one's  .eflarta.bad  jredeenuid 
Nbtm  Ibe  yawns  ;*HAAd>invitii'pna|t4'ft  idmily:  dinner!!  I^tndat 
do  -^  poor  hiAjr  fiork  iiedr,  wkiea  ber  poj^laritf  i^as  flaggiad^ 
^i0.  send  itn  acconntilGf'  tbei  newspapeni  of  my  own  .diialb^ 
and  next  day,  the  contnUiction.  Soraathing  to  thia  effect}^.  1 
«We-bKir9v>wia  4baiivelia8t>iie{(re4,:tlibdaaih.of  ibai;a<iii^ble 
mltfi,  and'tcbanatag  companiaiiv  AkitaA  PaAvnaa  ^  Veq* .  i  Few 
pefsaM  4Mittld  beiao  ill  aptired.f torn  the  ajrmpoaiai^^iOQial  )ift4 
Mi^.  Pvaldas  has  been  for.  .many  yeaia  paat  recogniaed  m  OM 
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aUo'^orU  ;  .and  nQf party. nr at  con^ered  peiCactiWidwiuilto 
addiiion  ofihis  bidliadt  aniihiffUTbiquanttcdliYeiintioii.  Ha 
waif)  pMia^s^onj.thei'WMolev  the.Qrv^liest  tallier;:df  thia;dlijr.» 
:,  Fallowed  bjr,  «3t!i8<iHtb'*tb^  meatunfiaigwd  Mttiifaet«lnw« 
leaffn  thM  ihereis.BOlAl^rMglilesilfiloiiditieB/for  tbe  Htmour 
of  Uie  .{tfemaiuri^ideciiiuie  of.  thatMfaigblj-^po(ittIilo  indiviiDal'i 
Mn  fii-attles.  We  bad  durdeWes  tfce  tetisCMtnm  of  iowAgihim 
yesterday  ui  SLf  tlaiBef>'s  Strart,  'VaUdng  arm^uMkra^  irift  tibe 
Duke  of  Wellington;  nod  oaii  me  adfficietitly  jdeipue  the  oal* 
lous  and  wanted >  levity  ;  with  ^hich-'  oeHain  penods  jibr  Iho 
fai^lbebadbe  of  priTaito..piqdei'|m8uiBe.tp  JuurnfifW  up  the.  fieel- 
ings  of  anxious  friends  by  the  circulation  of  reports,  of  ibis 
oniel  ifaturt."' We  -etohot  sufficiently  /epoUgize  to  ionr  sob- 
sbviUera  fdr>'^<^upi  insertion  of*  soiall-^difiaedi^  fabrication. n 

•I  foresee < fi^m  ben^eUi&.eampudotiotiirwMP^^''^ 
n{^  the  dampitdi  affeciions  of  Hiy  firielids  aiid!aoitUaiataii6e,  pn 

perusing  aueh:.'aii  annaunoement !     «i.Po#r  .Prnltleal  *  they  will 

esclafanr;'«I<dbn^t  know  bow  jt'was/*-*!  bad  not  aedn  ao  laacb 

of  bim  littelyv>^^^7et  be.i^  ode  wbiMe)«oni|iany  is i. always  an 

dci{ui6itionw^^^a)iiiiost-.'apilisiDg.little  fellow^-*t^  niwtwhoknoi^s 

^ery thing ;*M^'.  man/ larhdm  eVdryhody  i kndwfl;'^^  Heafftify  |^ 

to ^find  hci  is iciCill  extant!w«.By 3oye  i.  1:11  eall onUm foHMmow 

lind  ask<'hi«i!  to  dibner^n  --.     j      :  .i  i 

- '  Even  those  lesfr^affeotionalety  disposed. toi^aiMU  nae;  eiieft  tibose 

who  ^perhaps  think  imea  bores  will  be  i^otoA:  to  ejaoukHoj 

i  Poop ' little iFE9ttlQfiy:^«4«fleralU  there  wasimore  twaddling tbah 

mischidf  in  Us  gos^i  >Bia.  ti^iiBttallle  waaoAly  Ibei  labour 

of'liis':^viooafiofa^'  .fie  never! did  any  hanay'^tlial  is^  Ji^  never 

ineant  to  do  anyharm.-^II  Ke  som^mto.adniinisteilBd  aqief^ 

Instead  of  magneria ,  it  was i  only   through  a. jnislake  of  Iba 

labels^    He  never  poi^ned. people  imalitoi .'.prepense.    Ani  be 

was  really  very  gdo^  >fpni'iik  mUiy  .IreaAh^  Sh  -puti  oountry^  oc 

when  trying  to  sit  bis  horse  inx  th6  Fark^^^i  fancy  we.  could 

better  spare  a  better  man  than  PraitksLn.    *«  '    .  . 

*  And  then  one's  K<orks>!.T<-*^Thef  mbment  a  ISferaiy  nian  dies, 

and  the,  newspapara  lake  to.  getting  up  his  meauniis,  eVery  little 

anonymous  iAiiig  of  merit:  that  has  been! 'floating  about  for  the 

lafiit  teii^ipears,  is  ^hii^  to  his   charge.'    The  ^wal  author  bus 
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HhrajA  tlieqIHmiiftflrf  ilitoblbhMliiF  this  rit^ht  to  hU  vmiMmiA 

thut  hJ^riaotsAfet  ftptioiM^aiid  hift  fiql^oaa .  ruWbisbv  otij  ^dnret 
)|Q  encmise  theoint^B^pl^  4h^;papi6jp.:  :^  tfife  fitrQBglb  i>f  mjr 
decease  i^ .  I,  sW\  pToksb]yr  be ;  ieJMrge4  with  « ,y vde^  flie  DiAin 
9fsmm ;  *  .«r nhe  « A4ye$iiiare6  jirf  a  Qp^mb.  •  |  knve.  a- great 
iiliii4'  to  obfKrg^»^]pl''rv^iAh  '  Ea^bji^npible  JFiiBnda, «  aiMl  .«/Tte 
Ni9n  pf  ^nrppoJi.  y\  ||b.piigbti-bq  la  e^psidei^aiiile  relief  tp  the 
thouMen  of..tlief<«diqinvBj|rs|tiiHib-tra|ni.itit  9\\\mf^BU  pvo4uoe  a 
neMpaper  a>ilt4Neet^,i«eiMttuto  jptingiiBlL  y^arties  into  notioe. 
!A)r»..bono«r:J  thenidoai  m«y  be^  mirtbMvtoi^UQg  out!  — What 
neat  little  articles  in  the  Examiner,  Spectator,  Athen89a|«i{^ 
Atlas,  and  XitMai^FiCkazHtfii  ifiH  endear^uir  t^  fix  the  ^ptipon 
the  rightful  ihaadSHfWii^t  fudgei^tinni;  n  thtf  maga^inM^^ 
wtmk  solemii'rlbecML  'ifiiihe  Quatt^riiesi-Hl  ifoieesee  ariata  «f 
diitii«rt' pn6lon|^ed  ftpmrithe^JBasler!  f^st^  to^^th^  Jiily  banqoeto 
ol'I^!V^ofe'4  {whni:  tte^::wbttiMb«it,  like  hobUed^boys, ,  havh 
4Mit-gif9j«n  tbeivrmelM  buUefft^  issuing  tmm  4hh,  Incfcy  tag-r 

:.',Mw9n  Ihhkito'M'  thlM'  WMkly  .plipen:«f^.wjth  their>  ^libilary 
Tabtoa«<i  aod  j^We^Uf  Gi6asip^,«  aUd^i  Foreign fGorneapoHdenoej 
4«fciifg<fthe  Very'  roUloitt;  of,  naQ'6:(rt4o«th  !nf The  .di|peati<ve  dod4 
Mhi  :s1irearr  that  theihiiinuin/'eoii^tUatioii:'haa  jBiaverfgot  on  half 
fl»  .well  )lsinGe  the  '^lahQfKtei  ^prmeesfes  of  fiio4er«tj^aitrQnQ«ly  ill 
the.fotta  of}so«pa«^gra?fi«ib^  an^ijellieay  t0okihalf  Its  iabonra 
^vti ! of ( iisr hands.  They  [frotes^  fthiyTtthei.f^pigtetric  functionsi^ 
«H>t  hfliai^  «n6qghi  toodo^:  pre;  upon,4heni$e|iteSt.  and.tiomer. 
(fuentiy  do  misQhhC^ :  j'^heMproiofssea  9f.Xh»  l|ii(nim.aiind  aro 
VBitlf  .analogous  tai.iihos^iiipf  ih^  .tpimaik  qtoptaahK  HThen 
peofMiilK^d  to  «ifcn*k;'hard  jailjhft  pumpit  of  k«ifrwM|ter.ia 
h^iiUhy' m^ite . .ipr«s ! ,flpig«nderedi;'  and  4t  lia.iOfldy  sincesih^ 
lipilhfA  of  litdirature  ,fm^\^  b^ ..oQinilantly  mvr^A  tftbifnw^  ta7 
b^.ursat^f^  of  p<iel^y^.aiom.ahf!A,on:JM9tQry,enhmc^  by>;Me 
p«Wi|ipry,ffl|»ce  pf .t,h(^))PfrTMfier«|t-^aAMwe/ J««lti  l4t 
S9difai9ff>il>e..)ear||i9f  i^tfte  .4iri<4|sirJm;  >Qf^ibp  :biRU)||iafM>Ah]8 

h<iiwii)rabau^r-P¥fWipg:f^:Mra/:XrJi»fiwnfl^  .Mf«-  :!Ch«pwfl^ 

t^hoye  A}U:,tl^  ii^p^rtin^^pelfiRJ^  w^i^.  tb^we..p)MMd«r9.i^ 
lim«fiprf  swd^ying' all  nbrpaaneir^  AC.Ae  rhNrthlifffi  #iroior 
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r  ■» 


to'di«tr)i^'t)to«.— Five^flnd-tWeiitjr  y^a^ri  P^l  |>eopte' tobk  t 
oMpte  ^  inonChs  to  d^d^  Whether  \i  -^fmi  wbrttt  'i^le  ti) 
Mmd  to  llOokhiitti^^  for  the'  A^  novel ;  Aiid  she  ^weekft  after 
the  pvbfecation  of  Soothey^S'  la^t  ^[Ae,  n^d  to  be  dsMllgf  leadi 
oAer  Vftelher  that  sffafage  tii^,  who  wrote 'EJprteUa's  Let- 
ters httd  M^  heeti  atteitiptihg  sotnethlii^  tiew?^^N<Aw,  wMk 
9iilwer's  yovngeM'  is  stiH  damp  from  the  press,  not  a  Ilaen- 
dr^peKs '  apprentice  W  H^g^t  Street*  biit  is  oottipetent  to  in- 
form the  emitid-^bby  that  vit-lMsii't  hy  tio  manher  of  meaitt 
heqiia]  to  iHnge  atad  Hat^M^. » — Thie  match  of  iMtellect  aMktt 
Ita  way -into  evdry  hole  and  cornet,'  in  tnord  thiian  doaU^ 
q«flek  time".  '...•.'•''• 

"I  ba«re  long  perMved  that  Iny  little  trips  of  di^overy  lo 
PariSy  for  the  Imfiortatton  of  «<  noTelties  'of  the  season  j*  are  of 
ibe  liwre  use  thah  iif  I  tharehed  up  Hiffbgaite  Hill  and  dmm 
again V  ^elhlng''iieni*ei<' than  Gonstarilinopk  Is  in  lhe,sU|;liM 
degree  araiUble.  'ftetweeh  fiteam^natigatiott' and  yachtingv  tk 
Ifedite^atiean 'is  grown  as  Virfgalr  as ^>  the  Noirei'  Contd  Uk 
ghost  of  Captain  Cook  arise  to  enquire  why  it  has  never  heea 
laid  m  WeBttnlnsior  Ahboy,  hpw'  imnrensely'aMoniAped'it  wMld 
be  to  ind  peofile  ateaniing  it  oveti  th^  Keid'  Sea-, '  aa  easily  as 
they  nsed  19  row,  4n  hlr  time,  over ^Chel^r Reach;  and  iW 
iMunesof  Polynesia  as' familiar- in  their  mouths  as  that  fA^^ 
Peaelifam  r-^Kov  my  part,  \  am  thinking  of  a  tonr  for  ftet( 
antumil  {\t  ibe'uiitimely  deeeaso'  sobeme  do  not  fructiff  as  1 
Mtidipato,)  »iand  cannot ' f6t  the^sbol  of  me  hit  upon  anythiag 
snffloieritly  exctarsive*' to -give  a  fillip  to<  public  cariosity,  « 
pt^t^nd  to  being'  wvitteler  xtp  by  the  Quarterly. 

Tbfo  only  spot  of  eailh  eoAceming  Whieh  St.  James^k  Sh«K 
and '  Bfelj^rnve  Sqctare- kno^  Aotfiing,'  la  the  City  of  Lotadet.  I 
bdive'»a  vast  arind  to)  trjr^>  *  TaAv«LS<to  v^e^E^t  ;  wnna-SaitTcflis 
t*i  SHvrnkELiy  ano  tub  BAkaic'ii^  ;  by  ^e  of  the  openKtitv 
elite/ <i>  or  WAfio  «uth  ta&ittg  title.  'One  Aright  furbish  up  ft- 
IK^iia  ntftiqfaihaMsm^  6ufe  6^the  <}entlanan^s  Magi^rfne',  aUat 
Cvosby  flfatl 'and  WlndfesterrioTiie,  ihd  biding  in  a  best  of 
satmury  littte  compliments  Co'  the  various  ctMlJi^anies,  and  Affe- 
iiftnt  ahtermSdh, '  ^Hain   to  brihg  do^ii*  cdVftysi  df  '  diiifter?  M 

amell  tttrtM^aiiid  v^itam  fta  tl»e'  tet^  ^oi^ia^fi-lili^^  Alfttan-- 
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Bleaden — Bircb  !  august  names ! — Cornhill,  promiseth  corn  Jn 
Egypt; — Smithfield,  marrow  .  and  fatness; — Warwick  Lane, 
manna. — The  city  must  necessarily  abound  in  byres  and  cel- 
lars,— fat  beeves,  and  strong  beer.  Fish  ought  never  to  be 
eaten  westward  of  Temple  Bar ;  and  albeit  the  Bank  and 
Stock-Exchange  make  their  turlle-soup,  like  their  twenty  per- 
cent, out  of  calves'  heads,  there  are  capital  little  fricots  tossed 
up  in  the  Poultry.— ^Yes,-.-decidedly,  if  a  supposititious  de- 
mise do. not  mend  my  fare,  I  will  tfy  the  Eastern  circuit. — 
I  wonder  whether  any  body  will  start  anything  new  this 
season  ? — The  town  is  wretchedly  in  want  of  a  startle — to  make 
it  open  its  eyes.  Society  is  miserably  drowsy.  The  great  de- 
ficiency of  the  English  mind  is  invention.  The  country  is 
full  of  originals;  yet  collectively,  we  are  the  most  jog-trot  na- 
tion in  Europe.  I  must  not  quarrel  with  the  fault,  but  for 
which,  the  vocation  of  diner-out  would  be  extinguished.  The 
Pique-assiette  of  the  French  was  a  fellow  who  arrived  with  . 
couplets  in  his  pocket,  to  enliven  the  dessert,  and  administer 
to  their  love  of  gaiety.  The  diner-out  of  the  English,  is  a 
man  who  brings  news  to  stir  up  the  stagnancy  of  the  unima- 
ginative natives  of  Great  Britain. 

To-morrow,  being  Sunday,/!  will  drop  in 'at  the  Marquis's, 
and  ascertain  what  « novelties  he  has  in  preparation^*  as  the 
theatres  say.  Everything  that  is  cleverest,  tihrows  olTat  Bex- 
field  House,  and  should  there  be' anything  worth  talking  of 
in  rehearsal,  it  were  fatal  not  to  be  behind  the  curtain. 

Where  will  the  next  volcano  start  up  ?  -**  Canada  is  burnt 
out,  and  Syria  subsiding, — nobody  cares  about  Circassia,  ex- 
cept the  perfumers.  I  wish  they  wotiM  push  the  thing  a 
little  in  China.  When  that  hare  was  started,  I  pumped  a 
monsbrons  deal  out  of  Henry  Ellis  ;  and  have  got  notes  em- 
bellished with  names,  polysyllabic  enough  to  stretch  from  the 
first  course  to  the  second-,  which  1  could-  make  deliciously 
available. — Souchong  and  pekoe  exhale  from  every  syllable! — 
Besides,  I  once  received  a  note  from  £ord  Jocelyti,  (declining 
g.^  a  dinner  invitation,)  which  entitles  me  to-  hint,    in  a  careless 

iV  manner,  that  I  am  in  correspondence  with  his  lordship.  Nous 

^  verrons.  (  Bvntlvt's  Mi$cie^LA?iY.) 
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On  the  eighth  day  after  my  arriyal  at  Bnigsels,  I  told  mj 
wife  to  pack  up  :  for,  as  Mr.  Thysens  the  lawyer,  who  pro- 
mised to  write  hefore  that  time,  had  not  done  so^  we  had  no- 
thing to  wait  for.  We  had  seen  Waterloo,  visited  the  Musee, 
skated  about  in  list  slippers,  through  the  Palais  d'Orange, 
dined  at  Dubos'^,  eat  ice  at  Yelloni's,  bought  half  the  old  lace 
in  the  Rue  (}e  la  Madelaine,  and  almost  caught  an  ague  in 
the  Allee  Yerte.  This  was,  certainly,  pleasure  enough  for 
one  week;  so  I  ordered  my  bill,  and  prepared  to  evacuate- 
Flanders.  Lord  help  us,  what  beings  we  are  I  had  I  gone 
down  to  the  railroad  by.  the  Boulevards,  and  not  by. the  Mon- 
tague de  la  Cour,  what  miseries  might  I  not  have  been  spar- 

l  ed.     Mr.  Thysens's  clerk  met  me,  just  as  I  emerged  from  the 

Place  royale,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

i;  « u4h  J  Mon^euTy   quel  plaisir  de   \fous  voirj  —  \H>ila  une 

lettre  pour  i^ous. » 

'  I  took  it — opened — and  read. 
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i»Sir, — I  have  just  completed  the  purchaM  of  the  lieautiful 
ChAteau  of  Vanderstradentendonk,  with  all  its  gardens,  or- 
chards, pheasantries,  piscinie,  prairies,  and  forest  rights,  ytfhieh 
are  now  your  property.  Accept  my  most  respectful  congra- 
tulations upon  your  acquisition  of  this  magnificent  seat  of  an<- 
cient  grandeur,  rendered  doubly  precious  by  its  having  been 
once  the  favourite  residence  and  ch&teau  of  the  groat  Van- 
dyk.  • 

Here  followed  a  long  encomium  upon  Rubens  and  his 
school,  which  I  did  not  half  relish,  knowing  it  was  charged 
to  me  in  my  account,  the  whole  winding  up  with  a  pressing 
recommendation  to  hasten  down  at  once  to  take  possession, 
and  enjoy  the  partridge-shooting,  then  in  great  abundance. 

My  wife  was  in  ecstacy  to  be  The  Frow  van  Vanderstrad- 
entendonk, with  a  fish-pond  before  the  door,  and  twelve  gods 
and  goddesses  in.  lead  around  it.  To  have  a  brace  of  asthma- 
tic peacocks  on  a.  terrace  and  a  dropsical  swan  on  an  island, 
were  strong  fascinations,  not  to  speak  of  the  straight  avenues, 
leading  nowhere,  and  the  winds  of  heaven  blowing  every- 
where. A  house  with  a  hundred  and  thirty  windows  and  half 
as  many  doors,  none  of  which  would  shut  close;  a  garden, 
with  no  fruit  but  crab-apples ;  and  a  nursery,  so  called,  be- 
cause the  playground  of  all  the  brats  for  a  league  round  us. 
No  matter,  1  had  resolved  to  live  abroad  for  a  year  or  two  ; 
one  place  would  do  just  as  well  as  another  ;  at  leiast,  I  should 
have  quietness  ;  that  was  something  :  there  was  no  neighbour- 
hood, no  town,  no  high  road,  no  excuse  for  travelling  acquain- 
tances to  drop  in,  or  rambling  tourists  to  bore  one  with  letters 
of  introduction.  Thank  God!  there  wasneitlier  a  battle-field, 
a  cathedra],  a  picture,  nor  a  great  living  poet,  for  ten  miles 
on  every  side. 

Here,  thought  I,  I  shall  have  that  peace  Piccadilly  cannot 
give  — Cincinnatus  like,  I'll  plant  my  cabbages,  feed  my  tur- 
keys, let  my  beard  grow,  and  nurse  my  rental,  Solitude  ne- 
ver bored  me  ;  I  could  bear  anything  but  intrusive  impertinence  ; 
ahd,  so  far  did  I  carry  this  feeling  that,  on  reading  Robinson 
Crusoe,  I  laid  down  the  volume  in  disgust  on  the  introduction 
of  his  man  Friday. 
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It  mattered  little,  therefore,    thai  the  oouleur  de  rose  pic- 
ture, the  lawyer  had  drawn  of  the  cMleau,  had  little  eiifltence 
out  of  his  own  florid    imagination :  the    quaint  old  building, 
with  its  worn  tapestries  and  faded  furniture,  suited  the  habit 
of  mv  soul,  and  I  bugged  myself  often  in  the  pleasant  reflee* 
tion    that  my  London  acquaintances  would  he  puzzling  their 
brains  for  my  whereabouts,  without  the  slightest  clue  to  my 
detection.     Now,  had  I  settled  in  Florence,  Frankfort,  or  Ge- 
neva, what  a  life  I  must  have    led !     There    is  always  some 
dear  Mrs.   Somebody    going    Co  live  in  your  neighboarhood, 
who  begs  you'll  look  out  for  a  house  for  her:  shmething  very 
eligible;  eighteen  rooms  well  furnished,  a  southern  aspect, ia 
the  best   quarter;  a    garden  indispensable;,   and  all  for  some 
forty  pounds  a  year  :   or  some  other  dear  friend  who  desires 
you'll  find  a  governess  with  more  accomplishments  than  Mali- 
bran,  and  more  learning  than  Porson,  with   the  temper  of  five 
angels,  and  a  vow  in  heaven    to  have  no  higher  salary  thaa 
a  college  bed-maker.     Then  there  are  the  Thompsons  passing 
through,  whom  you  have  taken  care  never  to   know  before; 
but  who  fall  upon  you  now,    as  strangers  in  a  foreign  land, 
and  take  the  benefit  of  the  alien  act  in  dinners  at  your  house 
during  their  stay.     I  stop  not  to  enumerate  the  crying  wants 
of  thcumore  lately  arrived  resident,  all  of  which  are  refreshed 
for  your  benefit ;  the  recommendations   to  butlers  who  don't 
cheat,    to    moral   musiomasters,  grave  dancing- masters,   and 
doctors  who  never  take  fees:  every  infraction  by  each  of  these 
individuals  in  his  peculiar  calling  being  set  down  a»  a  just  cause 
of  complaint  against  yourself,  requiring  an  animated  correspon- 
dence in  writing,  and  concluding  with  an  abject  apology  and 
a  promise  to  cut  the  delinquent  that  day,  though  you  owe  him 
a  half-year's  bill. 

These  were  all  pleasant — not  to  speak  of  the  curse  of  dis- 
jointed society,  ill  assorted,  ill  conceived,  unreasonable  pre- 
tention, vulgar  impertinence,  and  fawning  toadyism  on  every 
side,  and  not  one  man  to  be  found,  to  join  you  in  laughing 
at  the  whole  thing,  which  would  amply  repay  one,  for  any 
endurance. 

No,  thought  I,  I've  had  enough  of  Florence,  I'll  try  my  bark 
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in  qaieter  waters,  and  though  it's  only  a  punt,  yet  I'll  hold 
the  scnlis  myself,  and  that's  something. 

So  much  for  the  self-f^tulation  I  indulged  in,  as  the  old 
ehaise  de  posle  rattled  over  the  heavy  pavement,  and  drew 
short  np  at  the  porti<;o  of  my  future  dwelling.  My  wife  was 
charmed  with  the  procession  of  villagers  who  awaited  us  on  the 
steps,  and,  although  an  uglier  population  never  trod  their  mou- 
ther earth  in  wooden  slippers,  fancied  die  could  detect  several 
faces  of  great  beauty  and  much  interest  in  the  crowds  I  saw 
nothing  but  an  indiscriminate  haze  of  cotton  night  caps,  striped 
jackets,  blouses,  black  |>etticoats  and  sabots :  so,  pushing  my 
way  through  them,  I  left  the  bassoon  and  the  Burgo-master, 
to  the  united  delights  of  their  music  and  eloquence,  and,  shut* 
ting  the  hall  door,  threw  myself  in  a  seat  and  thanked  hea- 
ven that  my  period  of  peace  and  tranquillity  was  at  length  to 
begin. 

Peace  and  tranquillity!  What  airy  visions!  Had  I  selec- 
ted the  post  of  cad  to  an  omnibus,  a  steward  to  a  Greenwich 
steamer,  were  1  a  guide  to  the  monument  or  a  waiter  at  Long's^ 
my  life  had  been  one  of  dignified  repose,  in  comparison  with 
my  present  existence. 

^  i  had  not  been  a  week  in  the  chateau,  when  a  travelling 
Englishman  sprained  his  ancle,  within  a  short  distance -of  the 
house.  As  a  matter  of  course  he  was  brought  there,  and  ta- 
ken every  care  of  for  the  few  days  of  his  stay:  he  was  fed, 
boused,  leeched,  and  stuped,  and,  when  at  length  he  proceed- 
ed upon  his  journey  ^  was  profuse  in  his  acknowledgments 
for  the  services  rendered  him:  and  yet,  what  was  the  base 
return  of  the  ungrateful  man?.  .  .  I  have  scarcely  temper  to 
record  it.  During  the  very  moment,  when  we  were  most  la- 
vish in  our  attention  to  him,  he  was  sapping  the  very  peace 
of  his  benefactors.  He  learned  from  the  Flemish  servants  of 
the  house  that  it  had  formerly  «been  the  favourite  residence 
of  Vandyk ;  that  the  very  furniture  then  there  was  imchanged 
fiiBce  his  time ;  the  bed,  the  table,  the  chair  he  sat  on  were 
all  preserved.  The  wretch!  am  I  not  warranted  in  calling 
him  so?  made  notes  of  all  this,  and,  before  I  had  been  three 
weeks  in  my  abode,  out  came  a  « Walk  in  Flanders,  •  in  two 
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volumes,  "erith  a  whole  chapter  about  me,  headed  «iChatbau 
DE  Yandykn.  .  .  There  we  were,  injself  and  my  wife,  in 
every  window  of  the  Row — Longman,  Hurst,  Bees,  Orme, 
Brown  and  Green  had  bought  us  at  a  price,  and  paid  for  us: 
there  we  were— *-we  who  courted  solitude  and  retirement,  to 
he  read  of  by  every  puppy  in  the  west  end,  and  every  appren- 
tice in  Cheapside.  .  Our  hospitality  was  lauded  as  if  i  kept 
open  house  for  all  comers,  with  « hot  chpps  and  brown  gravy 
at  a  moment's  notice. »  The  antiquary  was  bribed  to  visit  me 
by  the  fascinations  of  the  spot,  sacred  to  the  reveries  of  ge- 
nius; the  sportsman  by  the  account  of  my  preserves;  tlie 
idler  to  say  he  had  been  there ;  and  the  guidebook-maker  and 
historical  biographer  to  vamp  up  details  for  a  new  edition  of 
« Belgium  as  it  is,  or  Yandyk  and  his  Contemporaries.  • 

From  the  hour  of  the  publication  of  that  d — d  Book,  I 
never  enjoyed  a  moment's  peace  and  ease.  The  whole  tide 
of  my  travelling  countrymen-«-and  "what  a  flood  it  is!  came 
pouring  into  Ghent.  Post  horses  could  not  be  found  sufficient 
for  half  the  demand ;  the  hotels  were  crowded  ;  respectable 
peasants  gave  up  their  daily  employ,  to  become  guides  to  the 
chateau  ;  and  little  busts  of  Yandyk  were  hawked  about  the 
neighbourhood  by  children  of  four  years  old.  The  great  cathe- 
dral of  Ghent — Yan  Scamp's  pictures — all  the  historic  remains 
of  that  ancient  city,  were  at  a  discount;  and  those  who  for- 
merly exhibited  them,  as  a  livelihood,  were  now  thrown  oat 
of  bread.  Like  the  dancing-master  who  has  not  gone  up  to 
Paris  for  the  last  summer,  or  the  physician  who  has  not  taken 
up  the  stethoscope,  they  were  reputed  old-fashioned  and  passes; 
and,  if  they  could  not  describe  the  ChAteau  de  Yandyk,  were 
voted  among  the  by-gone§. 

The  impulse  once  given,  there  was  no  stopping;  the  current 
was  irresistible ;  the  double  lock  on  the  gate  of  the  avenue, 
the  bull-dog  at  the  hall  door,  the  closed  shutters,  the  cut 
away  bell-rope,  announced  a  firm  resolution  in  the  fortress  not 
to  surrender  ;  but  we  were  taken  by  assault,  escaladed,and 
starved  out  in  turns. 

Scarcely  was  the  tea-urn  on  the  breakfast-table  when  they 
began  to  pour  in ;  old  and  yOung,  the  halt,  the  one-eyed,  the 
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fat,  the  thin,  the  melancholy,  the  merry,  the  dissipated,  the 
dyspeptic,  the  sentimental,  the  jocose,  the  blant,  the  ceremo- 
nious, the  courtly,  the  rude,  the  eritical,  the  free  and  easy: 
one  came  forty  miles  out  of  his  way  and  prMounced  the  whole 
thing  an  imposition  and  myself  a  humbug;  another  insisted 
upon  my  gcftting  up  at  dinner,  that  he  might  sit  down  in  my 
chair,  characterised  by  the  confounded  guides,  as  •  la  chaise 
de  Yandyk ; »  a  third  went  so  far  as  to  propose  lying  down 
in  the  great  fourpostbed  jiist  to  say  he  had  been  there,  though 
my  wife  was  then  in  it.  I  speak  not  of  the  miserable  prac- 
tice of  cutting  slices  of  all  the  furniture  as  relics.  John  Mur- 
ray took  an  inventory  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  house  for 
a-  new  edition  of  his  guidebook,  and  Holman  the  blind  travel- 
ler felt  me  all  over  with  his  hand,  as  I  sat  at  tea  with  my 
wife ;  and,  last  of  all,  a  respectable  cheesemonger  from  the  Strand, 
after  inspecting  the  entire  building  from  the  attics  to  the  cellar, 
pressed  sixpence  into  my  hand  at  parting,  and  said,  m  Happy 
to  see  you,  Mr.  Yandyk,  if  yon  come  into  the  city!* 

Then  the  advice  and  counsel  I  met  with,  oral  and  written, 
would  fill  a  volume,  and  did  ;  for  I  was  compelled  to  keep 
an  album  in  the  hall  for  the  writers'  names. 

'  One  suggested  that  my  desecration  of  the  temple  of  genius 
would  be  less  disgusting,  if  I  dined  in  my  kitchen  and  left 
the  ancient  dining  room  as  the  great  artist  had  left  it. 

Another  hinted  that  my  presence  in  my  own  house  destroy- 
ed all  the  illusions  of  its  historic  associations. 

A  third,  a  young  lady— to  judge  by  the  writing-. proposed 
my  wearing  a  point  beard  and  lace  ruffles,  with  trunk  hose 
and  a  feather  in  my  hat;  probably  to  favour  the  illusion  so 
urgently  mentioned  by  the  last  writer,  and,  perhaps,  to  indulge 
visitors  like  my  friend  the  cheesemonger. 

Many  pitied  me — well  might  they!— as  one  insensible  to 
the  associations  of  the  spot ;  while  my  very  servants,  regar- 
ding me  only  as  a  show  part  of  the  establishment,  neglected 
their  duties  on  every  side,  and  betook  themselves  to  cicerone- 
ship,  each  allocating  his  peculiar  territory  to  himself,  like  the 
people  who  show  the  lions  and  the  armour*  in  the  Tower. 
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No  weather  was  either  too  hoi  or  too  cold,  too  sultry  or 
too  boisterous,  no  hour  too  late  or  too  early,  no  day  wte 
too  sacred.  Ifthe  family  were  at  prayers,  or  at  dinner,  at  breaks 
fast^  or  in  bed,  it  mattered  not:  they  bad  cpme  many  miles 
to  seethe  ch&teau,  and  see  it  they  would. 

Alas !  thought  I,  if ,  as  some  leajmed  persons  suppose,  indi* 
yiduals  be  recognisable  in  the  next  worid,  what  a  melancholy 
time  of  it  will  be  yours,  poor  Vandyk !  If  they  make  all  this 
hubbub  about  the  house  yoU  lived  in,  what  wiU  they  do  about 
your  fleshly  tabernacle? 

As  the  season  advanced,  the  crowds  encreased,  and,  as  au- 
tumn began,  the  conflicting  currents  to  and  from  the  .Rhine 
all  met  in  my  bed-room.  There  took  place  all  the  rendez- 
vous of  Europe.  Runaway  daughters  there  first  repented  in 
papa's  arms,  and  profligate  sons  promised  amendment  for  the 
future.  Myself  and  my  wife  were  passed  by  unnoticed  and 
disregarded  amid  this  tumult  of  recognitioa  and  salutation.  We 
were  emaciated  like  skeletons :  our  meals  we  eat  when  we  could, 
like  soldiers  on  a  retreat,  and  we  slept  in  our  clothes,  jUot 
knowing  at  what  moment  the  enemy  might  be  upon  us.  Locks, 
bolts,  and  bars  were  ineffectual:  our  resistance  only  encreas- 
ed curiosity,  and  our  garrison  was  ever  open  to  bribery. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  I  broke  the  windows,  to  let  in 
the  north  wind  and  acute  rheumatism  ;  to  little  good  did  I  try 
an  alarm  of  fire  every  day  about  two,  when  the  house  was 
fullest,  and  1  failed  signally  in  terrifying  my  torturers  when  I 
painted  the  gardener's  wife  sky  blue,  and  had  her  placed  in 
the  hall,  with  a  large  label  over  the  bed,  « collapsed  cholera.  • 
Bless  your  hearl,  the  tourist  cares  for  none  of  these,  and  I 
often  think  it  would  have  saved  English  powder  and  shot  to 
have  exported  half  a  dozen  of  them  to  the  East,  for  the  siege 
of  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  Had  they  been  only  told  of  an  old  pic- 
ture, a  tea-pot,  a  hearth-brush — or  a  candlestiek  that  once 
belonged  to  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  or  Peter  the  Hermit,  they 
would  have  stormed  it  under  all  the  fire  of  Egypt.  Well,  it's 
all  over  at  last :  human  patience  could  endure  no  longer,  we 
escaped  by  night,  got  away  by  stealth  to  Ghent,  took  poM 
horses  in  a  feigned  name,  and  fled  from  the  Chateau  de  Van- 
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dyk,  as  from  the  plague.  Determined  no  longer  to  trust  to 
chances,  I  have  built  a  cottage  mygelf ,  which  has  no  historic 
associations  further  back  than  six  weeks  ago,  and  fearful  even 
of  being  known  as  the  d-dei^ant  possessor  of  the  ch&teau, 
never  confess  to  have  ^>ee9  in-Qhpiit.  tnmy  life,  and,  if  Van- 
djk  be  mentioned,  ask  if  he  is  hot  the  post<-master  at  Tenrue- 
ren. 

Here  then  I  conclude  my  miseries.  I  cannot  tell  what  may 
be  the  pleasure  that  awaits  the  Kre  lion,  but  I  envy  no  man 
the  delights  that  fall  to  his  lot,  who  inhabits  the  den  of  the 
dead  one. 

(DUBLIN   UNrvnSITT   MAttAZIHB.) 
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Census  of  the  United  States. — The  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Chronicle  has  been  examining  the  six  returns  of  the  census, 
taken  at  intervals  of  ten  years  each,  since  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution.  The  investigation  shows  some  curious  facts.— 
1.  The  population  of  the  United  States  increases  exactly  3^ 
per  cent,  each  ten  years,  and  douhles  every  Si*.  The  law  is 
so  uniform  and  permanent,  that,  when  applied  to  the  popula- 
tion of  1798,  and  brought  to  the  present  time,  it  prodoces 
nearly  the  result  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1841.  And  thus 
we  may  tell,  with  great  accuracy,  what  will  be  the  census  of 
1850.  It  will  be  nearly  twenty  three  millions. —  2.  But,  al- 
though this  is  the  aggregate  result,  it  is  by  no  means  true  of 
each  particular  part  of  the  country,  for  New  England  increases 
at  the  rate  of  15 per  cent,  each  ten  years,  while  the  northwestern 
states  increase  100  per  cent,  in  that  period.>3.  The  slave  po- 
pulation increased  at  30  per  cent,  but  since  at  time,  at  less 
than  25  per  cent.  The  free  population  have,  however,  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  30  j^er  cent.  At  this  rate,,  therefore, 
the  difference  between  the  free  and  slave  population  is  con- 
stantly increasing. —  k.  Another  fact  is,  that  the  coloured  po- 
pulation increases  just  in  proportion  to  the  distance  south,  and 
that  slavery  is  certainly  and  rapidly  decreasing  in  the  states 
bordering  on  the  free  states.  This  state  of  things  continued 
would,   in  half  a  century,    extinguish  slavery  in   these  states, 
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and  ooBCeBtrale  Ihe.wlMde  Mack  popttktik)n  oCttie  UAitedStar 
ie^  on  Ihe.Gulf  oC  Mexico  Ud  the  adjaoeat  «lales  o»  the  oonlkti 
em  Atlattlib.  (CaaoifftCLa.)    [ 

Nkw  Wabuku  IxYSNtiDN^*^Sonie  highly  ibterestiQj;  iexperi*- 
o^eatfi  have  lately  heeti  ni^de  at  Poitsmcmth,  for'the  purfiose 
of  ascertainLoig  the  appKcatioa  aad  capabilities  o(  the  mAni^ 
let,  lately  iavented  by  Lieut.-Gol.  Blanqhard»  of'  the  Royal 
Biifinedrs,  to  ^^om  j-oeket  praietjice,  and  the  result  has  pre^red 
highly  satisfactory.  Each  maatelei  requires  oo^y  two  mQii« 
one  of  whom  is  capable  of  earryilig  it  nearly  a  mile,  s^nd 
rockets  also ;  th^  other  carries  the  gun  and  sticks^.  They  both 
advance  against  the  enaemy  to  th}8  required  diistance,  nearly 
covered  by  the  mantelet^,  and  when,  ia  the  act  qf  firing. •ctai'- 
pktely  so.  The.  sanie  protection  from  the  eaemy^s  musketry 
is  afforded  in  retiriag  as  in  advancing,,  the  t^^o  men  being  so 
disposed  as  to  admit  of  this  destructive  weapon /being  fired 
with  the  greatest  safety  over  the  manteleteer  's  head,  whilst 
preparing  the  next  found ;  and  su^h  is  the  accuracy  to  be  ac- 
quired by  practice,  that  the  jrocket  may  at  the  distance  of 
MO  yards  be  fired  into  an  embrasure.  One  or  two  manteleU 
may  also  be  so  disposed  on  the  forecastle  of  ships'  boats, :  that 
a  beach  ma£  be  sw^pt,  or  a  laiiding.  secured,  ifjhile  the  rocket 
parly,  troops,  or  boat's. crew,  are  sheltered  from  the  eaemyri 
madietry  without  impeding  [the  rowers.  The  application  Of 
the  mantelet  to  so  formidable  a  weapon  of  y/^r  as  the  Cwr 
greve  jrodcet,  solely  originated  with,  and  was  suggested  to, 
the  inventor  of  the  mantelet  by  Lieutenant<Col.  Menzies,  R. 
H«,  commanding  the.  Royal  Marine  Artillery^  whot  has  aUe 
written  an  ingenious,  little  drill  for  its  adoption. 

(Tuws.J    . 

Eaethquake  at  Gabtioo.  —  This  calamity  took  place  at  Q 
o'clock  on'  the  morning  of  the  2nd.  Sept.  In  a  second,  the 
Department  of  Cartage  has  become  a  total  ruin.  The  destruc- 
tion is  so  grefit  that  the  site  of  any  particular  edifice  is  hard^ 
ly  to  be  distinguished  among  the  rains.  In  the  city,  the 
houses,  even  to  the  stone-work,  were  thrown  upwards  by  the 
ahock,  and  fell  down  ^gain  in  heaps  of  rabbish.  It  is.  pain- 
ful to  dwell  upon  this  event...  The  loss :x>f. life  is  very  great 
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dmong  $M  eluMh--aU  'agM  t  tbfe  Mittbet  is  Mi  ^rai  to  be  eg- 
liAwted  «t  4he  ptWBent  motneni;  fiie  iulilAiUiili  of  4lioie  til- 
lageg  In  the  Department  which  have  suffered  the  lent,  hxH 
asMQiMed,  by  order  <if  tbe  Go^temment,  irilh  spades  afid  pids, 
to  dMHter  the  liodieB.  They  ^are  m%  hard  at  irerk,  snA  wiU 
eoiitiwae  digging;  iN^ite  neceatary.  I^ple  penshed  in  the 
itreiets,  -in  the  plazas^  and  in  the  -ehurehes;  Ail  oar  profi- 
iioim  are  beneath  tl»e' ruins,  and  we  are  suiisiing  a  iMNrribk 
state  of  "^anf,  -wUdk  is  likiely  to  oontitme,  for  the  iSences  hair- 
lug  been  thrown  down,  Jhe  cattle  are  4eal»oybig  all  they  on 
ntoeh.  In  Turidaba,  Tros^os,  Cartago,  Paraiso,  Ujames,  sad 
eren  to  the  vicinity  Of  Ifatina,  thet^e  4s  not  left  a  single  shed, 
aftd  in  the  vihages  and-  on  the  haciendas,  w«  find  a  proportianste 
destruction.  From  San  Jose  to  this  place,  and  to  Alajaela,  die 
ruin  is  considerable.  In  San  Jose,  a  nuasher  of  edifices  were 
thrown  down,  and  those  houses  that  are  standing  are  nninha- 
bitable.  We  are  hardly  better  off  in  this  city,  and  Alajnela 
has  fared  worse  than  we  have.  TranipuKno  Bonilla  and  \a$ 
family  are  among  those  taken  from  the  ruiiB.  They  are  alite« 
hut  bruised  and  crippled.  Tbe  number  of  sufferers  is  Terj 
great.  Bodies  are  disinterred  that  cannot  be  recognised — shape- 
less masses  and  headless  trunks ;  everything  i»  horrible  con- 
fusion.  Up  to  the  present  moment,  there  has  betin  no  erap- 
tion  from  the  neighbouring  yolcatios;  the  shocks  Continue  wi&* 
o«t  cessation,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  it  will  end.* 

(Moaaiifa  HssALa.) 

Atmsphbeic  Railwat. — We  hear  that  Sir  J.  fiurgoyne  aad 
Ufa**  Pym  are  coming  ever  from  Dublin  to  be  present  at  soaie 
experiments  on  the  Atmospheric  Railway,  w^h  Sir  F.  Soiftk 
and  Professor  Barlow,  at  Wormwood  Scrubbs."  The  object  i« 
to  ascertain  whether  there  is  sufficient  likeKfaood  of  success  to 
justify  the  Directors  of  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway 
in  extending  their  line  to  Dalkey  upon  the  atmospheric  prin- 
ciple, and  whether  the  Commissioners  of  Pablie  Woiis  in 
Ireland  would  be  justified  in  lending  money  to  the  Dublin  and 
Kingstown  Railway  foi^  this  purpose.  (Son.) 

A  STBAMT  SaaTAiit.— He  netep  appeared  to  have  "organs, 
dimensions,  ^nses,  affections,  passions ; «  he  aeemed  to  be  simp* 
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\j  a  thing  of  clock-work.  « Master  wants  a  bit  more  muiBn^  > 
or  -The  ice  has  broke  liid  %nasler^'  diownded  in  the  pond, • 
wonld  4ie  titlefed  bj  .him  in  eiuMttly  the  «UBe  fomtfl.  tone,  of 
voice,'  %{fh  exactly  the  snue  stiff  aihd  deliberate  tm;*  Never 
shall  I  iorgel  his  walking  into  the  room  one  day,  an  hour 
after  dinner,  and  fixing  himself  behind  his  masterV  i^haif 
wUle  Ihe  .squive  was  letting  us  one  of  his  sporting  storieisi, 
wfai<A[  were  sometimes  rather  long  ;  waiting  patienUj  until  the 
cldse  for  the  signal  to  proceed,  and  then^  when  the  S<piire  had 
turned  leisurely  round  to  know  What  he  wanted  ,  saying  in 
his  slow  toi^e:  >.  when  I  went  up  stain.  Sir,  ^  little  while  ^b, 
the  house  wias  «-fife !    It's  burning  now.  <•         .   , 

(Tna  Ommaua^ 

SwiTAh  ToaeuKs  Coixibit  Tuknbl.— »0n  Saturday  this  immense 

4 

ukidertaknig,  beloaging  to  Messrs.  Porter  and  Latimer,  was 
opened  throughout  the  whole  length  from  the  ooUiecy  to  the 
river  Tyhe^  near  {he  glasshouse  Bridge.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  tunnel,  which  passes  under  the  town  of  Newcastle,  is 
2y,  males;  tho  total^descent  from  the  entrance  at  the  colliery 
10  the  k^d  of.  the  spouts  for  shipping  the  coal  is  22St  fe^t* 
It  is  intended  to  work  this  line  of  railway  by  a  stationary  ^A* 
ghie,  'the  IbadM  waggons  taking  after  them  the  rope  to  draw 
the  ;mpty  waj^gons .  back.  The  power  of  the  engine  is  40 
horse,  «Dd  wiU  draw  32  empty  waggons  back;  and  should 
the  trade  requife  4he  quantity^  three  runs,  or  12  keels,  ooul4 
be  shipped  in  an  hour.  The  gauge  of  the  rails  is  ii<  feetSy^ 
inches;  and  the  waggons  oontain  one  chaldron  each.  They 
are  made  of  an  improved  form.  The  tunnel,  from  end  to 
end,  is  arched  with  bricks «  and  a  stone . inverted  arch  at  bot7 
tMtt.  Dimotttan^r  inside,  7  feet  5  inches  high*  by  6  Deet 
3  inches  wide.  The  workmen,  te  the  number  of  200,  were 
regaled  with  a  substantial  supper  and  strong  ale. 

(DoasAM  AnvaaTisaa.)  , 
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Robert  yrdson,  of  Sowerby  Bridge,  Halifax,  currier  and  la]iDer»for 
iaaprovemeatts  in  thei  nt^niiArctare,  of  .leather.    Dec.  9;  six  months. 

William  Irving,  of  Princes  street,  Rotherhithe,  gentleman,  for  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles.  Dec.  7;  sir 
months. 

James  Colman,  of  Stoke  Holy  Cross,  Norfolk,  starch  manu&ctnrer, 
improvementA  in  the  manufacture  of  ^rdi.     I^fic.  9 ;  six  moi^bs. 

William  Henry  Fox   Talbot,   of  Lacock  Abl»ey,  Wilts ,  Esq.,  for 
.improvements  in  coating  or  covering  metals   with  otlier  metals,  and 
in  colouring  metallic  surfaces.     Dec.  9 ;  six  months. 

John  Hall,  of  Breezes  Hill ,  Ratcliff  Highway,  sugar  refiner,  for 
improvements  in  the  'construction  of  boilers  fyt  |^tterating  steam , 
and  in  the  application  of  of  steam  to  mechanical  power.  Dec.  9; 
six  months. 

J^rchibald  Templeton,  of  Lancaster,  silk  spinner,  for  a  new  or  im- 
proved method  of  preparing  for  spinning  silk  and  other  fibrbus  sub- 
stances.    Dec.  9;  six  months. 

Jonathan  Guy  Dashwood^  of  Ryde ,  l^e  of  Wight,  plumber,  for 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  cocks  and  taps.  Dec.  9:  six 
months. 

Moses  Poole,  of  Lincoln^s  Inn,  gentleman,  for  improvements  intbe 
construction  of  masts  for  ships  and  vessels,  and  in  Applying  the 
shrouds.    Dec.  9;  six  months. 

Josiab  Taylor,  of  Biffningham,  brass  founder,  for  iniproverocnls 
in  the  construction  of  lamps.     Dec.  9;  six  months! 

Robert  Henderson,  of  Birmingham,  china  dealer  and  glass  stainer, 
for  certain  improvements  in  apparatus  for  lieating  and  lighting  apart- 
ments, and  for  other  like  purposes.    Dee.  9 ;  six  months. 
._   Henry  Wilkinson,  of  Pall  Al all,   gun-makQr,  for  improvements  in 
fnachinery  to  be  used  in  constructing  buildings,  and  in  raising  and 
lowering  weights  and  materials.     Dec.  9 ;  six  months. 
.  John  Edwards,  of   Shoreditch,  warehouseman  ,    for  improvements 
iti  giving  signals  on  railways,     Dec.   II;  six  months. 
^   William  George  Henry  Taunton,    of  Liverpool,  engineer,   for  im- 
f>FO.vements  in  machinery  for  rfiising  weights.    Dec.  It;  six  months. 

William  Westley  Ricl^ards,  of  Birmingham  ,  gunmaker,  for  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  gun  and  pistol  locks  and  primers 
for  the  discharge  of  fire-arms.    Dec.  14;  six  months. 

William  Edward  Newton  ,  of  Chancery  Lane  ,  civil  engineer,  for 
certain  improvements  in  printing  and  delineating  patterns,  aud  printed 
cloths  for  floor  cloths,  covers,  and  other  uses.  Dec.  14;  six  months. 
Francis  Mar,  of  81,  Eaton  Square,  Esq.,  for  certain  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  ships  or  other  vessels ,  and  the  method  of 
propelling  them.   Dec.   16;  six  months. 
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William  Ncilson,  "bniWer,  "Dovid  Lyori,  builder,  and  Peter  Mc.  Onie, 
engineer,  all  of  Glasgow,  for  a  mbde,  or  modes  of,  or  an '  improve' 
ment,  or  improvemenU  in  euUing,  dressing,  preparing,  and  poUsfaing 
stones,  marble,  and  other  « substances,  and  also  in  forming  flat  or 
rounded  mouldings,  and  others  figures  thereon.    Dec.  16;  six  months.. 

Charles  Edwards  Austin,  of  Fulham,  engineer,'  for  an  apparatus 
for  what  is  commonly  called  « changing  the  line,  *  on  railways.  Dee. 
16;  six  months. 

James  Stewart ,  of  Osnaburgh-street ,  Regent*s-park ,  piano-forte 
maker,  for  an  improvement  in  the  construction  of  castors.  Dee.  16; 
.  William  Prowet,  of  Northampronshtre,  victualler,  for  improvements 
in  giving  signals  on  railways.     Dee.   16;  six  months. 

Henry  Booth,  of  Liverpool,  esquire,  for  improvements  in  the  method 
of  propelling  vessels  through'  water.     Dec.   16;  sit  months. 

John  Norton ,  of  thie  Junior  United  Service  Club,  Regent-street, 
esquire,  for  imprbvements  in  sheathing  ships  and  other  vessels.  Dec. 
16;  six  montlis 

Antoine  Mertens,  of  the  London  Coffee-house,  publisher,  for  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  plaited  fabrics.     Dec.  16;  six  months. 

William  Church ,  of  Birmingham ,  civil  engineer,  and  Jonathan 
Harlow,  of  the  same  place,  manufacturer,  for  certain  improvements 
in  the  mode  of  manufacturing  metallic  tubes,  and  in  the  mode  of 
joining  them,  or  other  tubes  or  pieces,  for  various  useful  purposes. 
Dec.  16;  six  months. 

Thomas  Stark ey,  of  Birmingham,  copper  cap  manufacturer,  for  im- 
provements in  percusslou  caps  for  discharging  fire-arms.  Dec.  16; 
six  months. 

John  Americus  Fanshawe,  of  Hat  field-street,  Christ  Church,  gentle^ 
man,  for  an  improved  manufacture  of  waterproof  fabric,  applicable 
to  the  purposes  of  covering  and  packing  bodies,  buildings,  and  goods, 
exposed  to  water  and  damp.     December  16;  six  months. 

William  Burkwall,  of  Trinity-street,  Borough,  civil  engineer,  for 
improvements  in  scaffolding  or  frame- work  for  building  purposes. 
Dec.  16;  six  months.  ^ 

Charles  Loosey,  of  Half- moon-street,  Piccadilly,  civil  engineer,  for 
improvements  in  steam-engines,  and  which  improvements  are  also 
applicable  in  raising  or  forcing  water  and  propelling  vessels.  Dec. 
16;  six  months. 

John  Bouid,  of  Overden,  Halifax,  cotton  spinner,  for  an  improve- 
ment or  improvements  in  condenaing^ateaui-engines.  Dec.  16;  six 
months. 

Antoine  Jean  Francois  Clandet,  of  High  Holborn ,  glass  merchant, 
for  certain  improvements  in  the  process  or  means  of  and  apparatus 
for  obtaining  images  or  representations  of  nature  or  art.  Dec.  18; 
six  months. 

Henry  Hough  Watson,  of  Bolton-le-Moors ,   Lancaster,   consulting 
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ing  cotton .  and  other  fibrous  substances,  and  textile  and,  o$ber  iabi!ic9« 
pare  or  pai;ts  of  which  .ioipri^y^ments  are  applic^le  to  the  maii% 
facture  of  paper,  and  al^o  to  some,  of  thie  processes  or  op^i^tions con- 
nected with  printed  calicoes  and  other  goods.    Dec«  SljciliF  tnaoths. 

William  Edwi^d  Newton,  of  Chancery*}ane,  civil  eogmeer,  (or 
certain  improvements  in  lara|>s  and  burners,  and  uk  the  meuisaf 
supplying  air  and  heat  thereto  for  the  support  of  combustion.  Dec. 
SI ;  six  months* 

William  Newton,  of  Chancery*lane,  civil  engineer,  for  certain  un- 
pen vem^nts  in  cleansing  wool  and  facilitating  the  oper^tioif  of  dyeii^, 
and  also  in  washing  and  bleaching  cptton  yarna  or  £iihricsu  Dec.  ^U 
s^  months. 

Ovid  Topham ,  of  Whitecross-strcet ,  engineer,  for  iiuproveipenU 
in  engines,  mach^ies,  apparatus,  or  means  for  extinguishing,  or  stop- 
ping the  progress  of  fire  m  any  room  or  part  of  different  buildii^ 
which  may  have  become  ignited ,  such  as  noblemen  or  gentlemeai 
mansions,  houses,  factories^  stores,  and  warehouses,  and  consei|tlently 
preserving  them,  from  destruction,  and  preventing  the  loss  of  life. 
Pec.  91;  six  months. 

George  Palmer  Henry,  of  Peckham,  chemist,  for  improvements  in 
apparatus  to  be  applied  to  glass  chimneys  of  gas  burners.  Dec.  it; 
six  months. 

John  Cox,  of  Gougie  Milb,  Edinburgh,  tanner,  and  glue  maker, 
for  a  certain  improved  process  of  tanning,  Dec.  91;  six  months. 

John  Oliver  York,  of  Upper  Coleshiil-street ,  £aton-«quare,  engi- 
neer, for  improvements  in  the  construction  of  railway  axles  and 
wheels*    Dec.  9U  six  months. 

William  Carron,  of  Birmingham,  lathe-maker,  for  impA>veroents  in 
the  construction  of  clogs  and  pattens.     December  91;  six  months. 

William  Henry  Smith,  of  Finsbury  Chambers,  civil  engineer,  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  construction  and  manufacture  of  con- 
nectors or  fasteningis  applicable  to  garments  and  other  uses.  Dec. 
^f ;  six  months. 
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CHAPTBB  THE    PIBST. 

In  the  year  1775,  there  stood  upon  the  borders  of  Eppinf 
Forest,  at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles  firom  London— 
measuring  "'from  the  Standard  in  Gomhill,  or  rather  from  the 
spot  on  or  near  to  which  the  Standard  used  to  be  in  dajs  of 
yore — a  house  of  public  entertainment  *  called  the  Maypole  ; 
whic&  fact  was  demonstrated  to  all  such  trayellers  as  could 
neither  read  nor  write  (and  sixty-six  years  ago  a  vast  number 
both  of  travellers  and  stay-at-homes  were  in  this  condition) 
by  the  emblem  reared  on  the  roadside  over  against  the  house, 
which,  if  not  of  those  goodly  proportions  that  Maypoles  were 
wont  to  present  in  olden  times,  was  a  fair  young  ash,  thirty 
feet  in  height,  and  straight  as  any  arrow  that,  ever  English 
yeoman  drew. 

The  Maypole — by  which  term  firom  henceforth  is  meant  the 

house,    and  not  its  sign-— the.  Maypole  was   an    old  building, 

with  more  gable  ends  than  a  lazy  man  would  care  to  count 

.  on  a  sunny  day ;  huge  zig-zag  chimneys,  out  of  which  it  seem- 
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ed  as  though  even  smoke  could  not  choose  but  come  in 
more  than  naturally  fantastic  shapes,  imparted  to  it  in  its 
tortuous  progress;  and  vast  stables,  gloomy,  ruinous  and  emp- 
ty. -  The  place  was  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  days  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth;  and  there  was  a  legend,  not  only 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  slept  there  one  night  while  upon  a 
hunting  excursion,  to  wit  in  a  certain  oak-pannelled  room  with 
a  deep  bay  window,  but  that  next  morning,  while  standing 
on  a  mounting  block  before  the  door  with  one  foot  in  the 
stirrup,  the  virgin  Rionarch  had  then  and  there  boxed  and 
cuffed  an  unlucky  ^age  for  some  neglect  of  duty.  The  mat- 
ter-of-fact and  doubtful  folks,  of  whom  there  were  a  few 
among  the  Maypole  customers,  as  unluckily  there  always  are 
in  every  little  community,  were  inclined  to  look  upon  this 
tradition  as  rather  apocryphal ;  but  whenever  the  landlord  of 
that  ancient  hostelry  appealed  to  the  mounting  block  itself  as 
evidence,  and  triumphantly  pointed  out  that  there  it  stood  in 
the  same  place  to  that  very  day,  the  doubters  never  failed  to 
be  put  down  by  a  large  majority,  and  all  true  believers  exulted 
as  in  a  victory. 

Whether  these,  and  many  other  stories  of  the  like  nature, 
were  true  or  untrue,  the  Maypole  was  really  an  old  house,  a 
very  old  house,  perhaps  as  old  as  it  claimed  to  be,  and  per- 
haps older,  which  will  sometimes  happen  with  houses  of  an 
uncertain,  as  with  ladies  of  a  certain  age.  Its  windows  were 
old  diamond-pane  lattices,  its  floors  were  sunken  ai^  uneven, 
its  ceilings  blackcfeied  by  the  hand  of  time  and  heayy  with 
massive  beams.-  Over  the  doorway  was  an  ancient  porcht 
quaintly  and  grotesquely  carved  ;  and  here  on  summer  even- 
ings the  more  favoured  customers  smoked  and  dtravk — ay,  and 
sang  many  a  good  song  too,  sometimes — reposing  on  two  grim- 
looking  high-baoked  settles,  which,  like  the  twin  dragons  of 
some  fairy  tale,  guarded  the  entrance  to  ih»  mansion. 

In  the  chimneys  of  the  disused  rooms,  swallows  had  built 
their  nests  for  many  a  long  year,  and  from  earliest  spring  to 
latest  autumn  whole  colonies  of  sparrows  chirped,  abd  twitter- 
ed in  the  eaves.  There  were  nu>re  pigeons  about  the  drearr 
stable-yard   and   outbuildings  than  anybody  but  the  landlord 
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could  reckon  up.  The  wheeling  and  circling  flights  of  runts, 
fantliib,  tumblers,  and  pouters,  were  perhaps  not  quite  con- 
sistent wiih  die  grave  and  sober  character  of  the  building;  but 
the  monotonous  cooing,  which  never  ceased  to  be  raised  by 
some  among  them  all  day  long,  suited  it  exactly,  and  seemed 
to  lull  it  to  rest.  With  its  overhanging  stories,  drowsy  little 
panes  of  glass,  and  front  bulging  out  and  projecting  over  the 
pathway,  the  old  house  looked  as  if  it  were  nodding  in  its 
sleep.  Indeed  it  needed  no  very  great  stretch  of  fancy 
to  detect  in  it  other  resemblances  to  humanity.  The  bricks 
of  which  it  was  built  had  originally  been  a  deep  dark  red, 
but  had  grown  yellow  and  discoloured  like  an  old  man's 
akin  ;  the  sturdy  timbers  had  decayed  like  teeth  ^  and  here 
and  there  the  ivy,  like  a  warm  garment  to  comfort  it  in 
its  age,  wrapt  its  green  leaves  closely  round  the  time-worn 
walls. 

It  was  a  hale  and  hearty  age  though,  still:  and  in  the 
summer  or  autumn  evenings,  when  the  glow  of  tbe  setting  sun 
fell  upon  the  oak  and  chestnut  trees  of  the  adjacent  forest, 
the  old  house,  partaking  of  its  lustre,  seemed  their  fit  com- 
panion, and  to  have  many  good  years  of  life  in  him  yet. 

The  evening  with  which  we  have  to  do,  was  neither  a 
summer  nor  an  autumn  one,  but  the  twilight  of  a  day  in 
March,  when  the  wind  howled  dismally  among  the  bare  bran- 
ches of  the  trees,  and  rumbling  in  the  wide  chimneys,  and 
driving  the  rain  against  the  windows  of  the  Maypole  Inn,  gave 
such  of  its  frequenters  as  chanced  to  be  there  at  the  moment, 
an  undeniable  reason  for  prolonging  their  stay,  and  caused 
the  landlord  to  prophesy  that  the  night  would  certainly  clear 
at  eleven  o'clock  precisely,— which  by  a  remarkable  coincid- 
ence was  the  hour  at  which  he  always  closed  his  house. 

The  name  of  him  upon  whom  the  spirit  of  prophecy  thus 
descended  was  John  Willet,  a  burly,  large-headed  man  with 
a  fat  face,  which  betokened  profound  obstinacy  and  slowness 
of  apprehension,  combined  with  a  very  strong  reliance  upon 
his  own  merits.  It  was  John  Willet's  ordinary  boast  in  his 
more  placid  moods  that  if  he  was  slow  he  was  sure:  which 
assertion  could  in  one  sense  at  least  be  by  no  means  gainsaid, 
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seeing  that  he  was  in  erery thing  unqnestionably  the  revene 
of  fast,  and  withal  one  of  the  most  dogged  and  positiye  fellows 
in  existence — always  sure  that  what  he  thought  or  said  or 
did  was  right,  and  holding  it  as  a  thing  quite  fettled  and  or- 
dained by  the  laws  of  nature  and  Proridenee,  that  anybody 
who  said  or,  did  or  thought  otherwisef  must  be  ineyitably  and 
of  necessity  wrong. 

Mr.  Willet  walked  slowly  up  to  the  window,  flattened  his 
fat  nose  against  the  cold  glass,  and  shading  his  eyes,  that  his 
sight  might  not  be  affected  by  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  fire, 
looked  abroad.  Then  he  walked  slowly  back  to  his  old  seat 
in  the  chimney-corner,  and,  composing  himself  in  it  with  a 
slight  shiver,  such  as  a  man  might  give  way  to,  and  so  acquire 
an  additional  relish  for  the  warm  blaze,  said,  looking  round 
upon  his  guests: 

« Itil  clear  at  eleven  o'clock.  No  sooqer  and  no  later.  Not 
before  and  not  arterwards. » 

« How  do  you  make  out  that  ? »  said  a  little  man  in  the 
opposite  comer.  « The  moon  is  past  the  full,  and  she  rises 
at  nine. » 

John  looked  sedately  and  solemnly  at  his  questioner,  untfl 
he  had  brought  his  mind  to  bear  upon  the  whole  of  his  ob- 
servation, and  then  made  answer,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  the  moon  was  peculiarly  Us  business  and  nobody 
else's : 

•  Never  you  mind  about  the  moon.  Don't  you  trouble  your- 
self about  her.  You  let  the  moon  alone,  and  I'll  let  you 
alone. » 

•  No  offence  I  hope?«   said  the  little  man. 

Again  John  waited  leisurely  until  the  observation  had  tho- 
roughly penetrated  to  his  brain,  and  then  replying,  « No  offenee 
as  yet^ »  applied  a  light  to  his  pipe  and  smoked  in  placid 
silence;  now  and  then  casting  a  sidelong  look  at  a  man 
wrapped  in  a  loose  riding-coat  with,  huge  cuffs  ornamented 
with  tarnished  silver  lace  and  large  metal  buttons,  who  sat 
apart  from  the  regular  frequenters  of  the  house,  and  wearing 
a  hat  flapped  over   l^is  ftice,    which  was  sti]l  further  shaded 


by  the  hand  on  which  his  forehead  rested,  looked  unsociable 
enough. 

There  was  another  guest,  who  sat,  booted  and  spurred,  at 
some  distance  from  the  fire  also,  and  whose  thoughts — to  judge 
from  his  folded  arms  and  knitted  brows,  and  from  the  un~ 
tasted  liquor  before  him^-were  occupied  with  other  matters 
than  the  topics  under  discussion,  or  the  persons  who  discussed 
them.  This  was  a  young  man  of  about  eight-and-twenty, 
rather  above  the  middle  height,  and  though  of  a  somewhat 
slight  figure,  gracefully  and  strongly  made.  He  wore  his  own 
dark  hair,  and  was  accoutred  in  a  riding-dress,  which,  toge- 
ther with  his  large  boots  (resembling  in  diape  and  fashion 
those  worn  by  our  Life  Guardsmen  at  the  present  day),  show- 
ed indisputable  traces  of  the  bad  condition  of-  the  roads.  But 
trayel-stained  though  he  was,  he  was  well  and  even  richly  attired, 
and,  without  being  over-dressed,  looked  a  gallant  gentleman. 

Lying  upon  the  table  beside  him,  as  he  had  carelessly 
thrown  them  down,  were  a  heavy  riding-whip  and  a  slouch- 
ed hat,  the  latter  worn  no  doubt  as  being  best  suited  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  we&ther.  There,  too,,  were  a  pair  of  pi^ 
tols  in  a  holster- case,  and  a  short  riding-cloak.  Little  of  his 
face  was  visible,  except  the  long  dark  lashes  which  concealed 
his  downcast  eyes,  but  an  air  of  careless  ease  and  natural 
gracefulness  of  demeanour  pervaded  the  figure,  and  seemed  to 
comprehend  even  these  slight  accessories,  which  were  all  hand- 
some, and  in  good  keeping. 

Towards  this  young  gentleman  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Willet  wan- 
dered but  once,  and  then  as  if  in  mute  inquiry  whether  he 
had  observed  his  silent  neighbour.  It  was  plain  that  John 
and  the  young  gentleman  had  often  met  before.*  Finding  that 
his  look  was  not  returned,  or  indeed  observed  by  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  John  gradually  concentrated  the 
whole  power  of  his  eye&  into  one  focus,  and  brought  it  to 
bear  upon  the  man  in  the  flapped  hat,  at  whom  he  came  to 
stare  in  course  of  time  with  an  intensity  so  remarkable,  that 
it  affected  his  fireside  cronies,  who  all,  as  with  one  accord, 
took  their  pipes  from  their  lips,  and  stared  with  open  mouths 
at  the  stanger  likewise. 
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The  sturdy  landlord  fa»d  a  large  pair  of  dull  fish-like  eyes, 
and  the  little  man  who  had  hazarded  the  remark  about  the 
moon  (and  who  was  the  parish  clerk  and  bell-ringer  of  Chig- 
well,  a  Tillage  hard  byO  ^^  little  round  black  shiny  eyes 
like  beads ;  moreover  this  little  man  wore  at  the  knees  of  his 
rusty  black  breeches,  and  on  his  rusty  black  coat,  and  all 
down  his  long  flapped  waistcoat,  little  queer  buttons  like  no- 
thing except  his  ey^s;  but  so  like  them,  tl^it  as  they  twinkled 
and  glistened  in  the  light  of  the  fire,  which  shone  too  on  bis 
bright  shoebuckles,  he  seemed  all  eyes  from  he^d  to  foot,  and 
to  be  gazing  with  every  one  of  tbem  at  the  unknown  custom- 
er. No  wonder  ihki  a  man  should  grow  restless  under  such 
an  inspection  as  this,  to  say  nothing  of  the  eyes  belonging  to 
short  Tom  Cobb  the  general  chandler  and  post-office  keeper, 
and  long  Phil  Parkes  the  ranger,  both  of  whom,  infected  by 
the  example  of  their  companions,  regarded  him  of  the  flapped 
hat  no  less  attentively. 

The  stranger  became  restless;  perhaps  from  being  exposed 
to  this  raking  fire  of  eyes,  perhaps  from  the  nature  of  his 
previous  meditations:— most  probably  from  the  latter  cause, 
for  as  he  changed  his  position  and  looked  hastily  round,  he 
started  to  find  himself  the  object  of  such  keen  regard,  aad 
darted  an  angry  and  suspicious  glance  at  the  fireside  group. 
It  had  the  effect  of  immediately  diverting  all  eyes  to  the  chim- 
ney, except  those  of  John  Willet,  who  finding  himsdf,  as  it 
were,  caught  in  the  fact,  and  not  being  (as  has  been  already 
observed)  of  a  v«^  ready  nature,  remained  staring  at  his 
guest  in  a  particularly  awkward  and  disconcerted  manner. 
«Well?»  said  the  stranger. 

Well.  ThA'e  was  not  much  in.  well.  It  was  not  a  long 
speech.  « I  thought  you  gave  an  order, »  said  the  landlord, 
after  a  pause  of  two  or  three  minutes  for  consideration. 

The  stranger  took  ofl'his  hat,  and  disclosed  the  hard  features 
of  a  man  of  sixty  or  thereabouts,  much  weather-beaten 
and  worn  by4ime,and  the  naturally  harsh  expression  of  which 
was  not  improved  by  a  dark  handkerchief  which  was  bound 
lightly  round  his  head,  and,  while  it  served  the  purpose  of  a 
wig,  shaded  his  forehead,  and  almost  hid  his  eyebrows.     If  it 
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were 'intended  to  conceal  or  divert  attention  from  a  deep  gash, 
now  healed  into  an  ugly  seam,  which  when  it  was  first  in- 
flicted must  have  laid  bare  his  cheekbone,  the  object  was  but 
indifferently  attained,  for  it  could  scarcely  fail4o  be  noted  at 
a  glance,  His  complexion  was  of  a  cadaverous  hue,  and  he 
had  a  grizzly  jagged  beard  of  some  three  weeks'  date.  Such 
was  the  figure  (very  meanly  and  poorly  clad)  that  now  rose 
from  the  seat,  and  stalking  across  the  room  sat  down  in  a 
comer  of  the  chimney,  which  the  politeness  or  fears  of  the 
little  clerk  very  readily  assigned  to  him. 

« A  highwayman ! »  whispered  Tom  Cobb  to  Parkes  the  ran- 
ger. 

•  Do  you  suppose  highwaymen  don't  dress  handsomer  than 
that?*  replied  Parkes,  «It's  a  betto*  business  than  yoii  think 
for,  Tom,  and.  highwaymen  don't  need  or  use  to  be  shabby, 
take  my  word  for  it. » 

Meanwhile,  the  subject  of  their  speculations  had  done  due 
honour  to  the  house  by  calling  for  some  drink,  which  was 
promptly  supplied  by  the  landlord's  son  Joe,  a  broad-shoulder- 
ed strapping  young  fellow  of  twenty,  whom  it  pleased  his 
father  still  to  consider  a  little  boy,  and  to  treat  accordingly. 
Stretching  out  his  hands  to  warm  them  by  the  blazing  fire, 
the  man  turned  his  head  towards  the  company,  and  after 
running  hi»  eye  sharply  over  them,  said  in  a  voice  well  suited 
to  his  appearance  : 

« What  bouse  is  that  which  stands  a  mile  or  so  from  here? » 
« Public-house? «  said  the  landlord,  with  his  usual  delibera- 
tion. 

•  Public^house,  father !»  exclaimed  Joe,  »where's  the  public- 
house  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  Maypole  ?  4Ie  means  the 
great  house — the  Warren — naturally  and  of  course.  The  old 
red  brick  house,  sir,  that  stands  in  its  own  grounds —  ?  * 

« Ay, »  said  the  stranger. 

« And  that  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  stood  in  a  park  five 
times  as  broad,  which  with  other  and  richer  property  has  bit 
by  bit  changed  hands  and  dwindled  away — more's  the  pity! » 
pursued  the  young  man. 

«*Mayhe,  •  was  the  reply.     -But  my  question  related  to  the 
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owner.     What  it  has  been  I  don't  care  to  know,  and  what  it 
is  I  can  see  for  myself. » 

The  heir-apparent  to  the  Maypole  pressed  his  fininer  on  his 
lips,  and  glancing  at  the  young  gentleman  alfeady  noticed, 
who  had  changed  his  attitude  when  the  house  was  first  men- 
tioned, replied  in  a  lower  tone. 

« The  owner's  name  is  Haredale,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Ibredale,  and- 
— again  be  glanced  in  the  same  direction  as  before*^  and  a 
worthy  gentleman  too — hem!  n 

Paying  as  little  ^regard  to  this  admonitory  cough,  as  to  the 
significant  gesture  that  had  preceded  it,  the  stranger  pursued 
his  questioning, 

M I  turned  out  of  my  way  coming  here,  and  took  the 
footpath  that  crosses  the  grounds.  Who  was  the  young  lady 
that  I  saw  entering  a  carriage?  His  daughter  ?  ■ 

«Why,  how  should  I  know,  honest  man?  >  replied  Joe,  con- 
triving in  the  course  of  some  arrangements  about  the  hearth, 
to  advance  close  to  his  questioner  and  pluck  him  by  the  sleeve. 
« /  didn't  see  the  young  lady  you  know.  Whew !  There's  the 
wind  again— -on^^  rain — well  it  is  a  night! » 
"  « Rough  weather  indeed!*  observed  the  strange  man. 

« You're  used  to  it?  >  said  Joe,  catching  at  anything  which 
seemed  to  promise  a  diversion  of  the  subject. 

••  Pretty  well, »  returned  the  other.  « About  the  young  lady 
— has  Mr.  Haredale  a  daughter  ?  • 

«No,  no, »  said  the  young  fellow  fretfully,  «he's  a  single 
gentleman — he'& — be  quiet,  can't  you  see  this  talk  is  not  re- 
lished yonder? 

Regardless  of  this  whispered  remonstrance  and  affecting  not 
to  hear  it,  his  tormentor  provokingly  continued  : 

Single  men  have  had  daughters  before  now.  Perhaps  she 
may  be  his  daughter,  though  he  is  not  married. » 

N  What  do  you  mean?*  said  Joe,  adding  in  an  under  tone 
as  he  approached  him  again,  « You'll  come  in  for  it  presently, 
I  know  you  will!» 

« I  mean  no  harm  >> — returned  the  traveller  boldly,  «  and  have 
said  none  that  I  know  of.  I  ask  a  few  questions — as  any 
stranger  may,    and   not  unnaturally — about  the  inmates  of  a 


remarkable  house  in  a  iieiglibou)rhood  which  is  new  lo  m^, 
and  you  are  as  aghast  and  disturbed  as  if  I  were  talking  trea- 
son  against  King  George.  Perhaps  jou  can  tell  me  why,  sir, 
for  (as  I  say)  I  am  a  stranger,  and  this  is  Greek  to  me?* 

The  latter  observation  was  addressed  to  the  obvious  cause 
of  Joe  Willet's  discomposure,  who  was  adjusting  his  rid* 
ing-cloak  preparatory  to  sallying  abroad.  Briefly  replying  that 
he  could  give  him  no  information,  the  young  man  beckoned 
to  Joe,  and  handing  him  a  piece  of  money  in  payment  of  his 
reckoning^,  hurried  out  attended  by  young  Willet  himself,  who 
taking  up  a  candle  followed  to  light  him  to  the  house  door. 

While  Joe  was  absent  on  this  errand,  the  elder  Willet  and 
his  three  companions  continued  to  smoke  with  profound  gravity, 
and  in  a  deep  silence,  each  having  his  eyes  fixed  on  a 
huge  copper  boiler  that  was  suspended  over  the  fire.  After 
some  time  Joe  Willet  slowly  shook  his  head,  and  thereupon 
his  friends  slowly  shook  theirs ;  but  no  man  withdrew  his  eyes 
from  the  boiler,  or  altered  the  solemn  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance in  the  slightest  degree. 

At  length  Joe  returned — very  talkative  and  conciliatory,  as 
though  with  a  strong  presentiment  that  he  was  going  to  be 
found  fault  with. 

•  Such  a  thing  as  love  is!  ■»  he  said,  drawing  a  chair  near 
the  fire,  and  looking  round  for  sympathy.  nHe  has  set  off 
to  walk  to  London, — all  the  way  to  London.  His  nag  gone 
lame  in  riding  out  here  this  blessed  afternoon,  and  comfortably 
littered  down  in  our  stable  at  this  minute;  and  he  giving  up 
a  good  hot  supper  and  our  b^st  bed,  because  Miss  Haredale 
hais  gone  to  a  masquerade  up  in  town,  and  he  has  set  his 
heart  upon  seeing  her!  I  don't  think  I  could  persuade  my- 
self to  do  that,  beautiful  as  sheis^ — but  then  I'm  not  in  love, 
(at  least  I  don't  think  I  am,)  and  that's  the  whole  difference.  •• 

« Be  is  in  loVe  then?»  said  the  stranger. 
«  Rather, »  replied  Joe.  « He'll  never   be  more  in  love,   and 
may  very  easily  be  less. » 

m  Silence  sir! »  cried  his  father. 

«What  a  chap  you  are  Joe!»  said  Long  Parkes. 

•  Such  a  inconsiderate  lad!*  murmured  Tom  Cobb. 
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•  Patting  himself  forward  and  wringing  the  verj  nose  off 
his  own  father's  face!*  eiclaimed  the  parish  clerk,  metapho- 
rically. 

« What  have  I  done? »  reasoned  poor  Joe. 

•  Silence  sir! »  returned  his  father,  « what  do  joti  mean  hj 
talking,  when  jou  see  people  that  are  more  than  two  or 
three  times  jour  age,  still  and  silent,  and  not  dreaming  of 
saying  a  word?* 

•  Why  that's  the  proper  time  for  me  to  talk,  isn't  it?  •  said 
Joe  rebelliously. 

•  The  proper  time  sir!»  retorted  his  father,  «the  proper 
time's  no  time.  • 

•  Ah  to  be  sure! »  mattered  Parkes,  nodding  graTely  to  the 
other  two  who  nodded  likewise,  obsenring  under  their  breaths 
that  that  was  the  point. 

The  proper  time's  no  time  sir, »  repeated  John  Willet ;  •  when 
1  was  your  age  I  never  talked,  I  never  wanted  to  talk,  I  lis- 
tened and  improved  myself,  that's  what  /  did. » 

•  And  you'd  find  your  father  rather  a  tough  customer  in 
argeyment,  Joe,  if  anybody  was -to  try  and  tackle  himn — 
said  Parkes. 

•  For  the  matter  o'  that,  Phil!  •»  observed  Mr.  Willet,  blow- 
ing a  long,  thin,  spiral  cloud  of  smoke  out  of  the  comer  of 
his  mouth,  and  staring  at  it  abstractedly  as  it  fleeted  away; 
•  For  the  matter  o'  that,  Phil,  argeyment  is  a  gift  of  Matur. 
If  Natur  has  gifted  a  man  with  powers  of  argeyment,  a  man 
has  a  right  to  make  the  best  of  'em,  and  has  not  a  right  to 
stand  on  false  delicacy,-  and  deny  that  he  is  so  gifted;  for 
that  is  a  turning  of  his  back  on  Natur,  a  flouting  of  her,  a 
slighting  of  her  precious  caskets,  and  a  proving  of  one's  self 
to  be  a  swine  that  isn't  worth  her  scattering   pearls  before.  • 

The  landlord  pausing  here  for  a  very  long  time,  Mr.  Parkes 
naturally  concluded  that  he  had  brought  his* discourse  to  an 
end ;  and  therefore,  turning  to  the  young  man  with  some 
austerity,  exclaimed: 

•  You  hear  what  your  father  says,  Joe?  You  wouldn't 
much  like  to  tackle  him  in  argeyment,  I'm  thinking  sir.  > 

•  — Ip,  •  said  John  Willet,  turning  his  eyes  from  the  ceiling 
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to  the  face  of  his  interrupter,  and  uttering  the  monosjUable 
in  capitals,  to  apprise  him  that  he  had  put  in  his  oar,  as  the 
vulgar  sajr,  vith  unbecoming  and  irreverent  haste;  «If,  sir, 
*  Natur  has  fixed  upon  me  the  gift  of  argejment,  why  should 
I  not  own  to  it,  and  rather  glory  in  the  same?  Yes  sir,  I 
am  a  tough  customer  that  way.  You  are  right  sir.  My 
toughness  has  been  proved,  sir,  in  this  room  many  a  time, 
as  I  think  you  know  ;  and  if  you  don't  know,  >  added  John, 
putting  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  again,  «so  much  the  better, 
for  I  an't  proud  and  am  not  a-going  to  tell  you. » 

A  general  murmur  from  his  three  cronies,  and  a  general 
shaking  •  of  heads  at  the  copper  boiler,  assured  John  Willet 
that  they  had  had  good  experience  of  his  powers,  and  needed 
no  further  evidence  to  assure  them  of  his  superiority.  John 
smoked  with  a  little  more  dignity  and  surveyed  them  in  si- 
lence. 

« It's  ail  very  fine  talking, »  muttered  Joe,  who  had  been 
fidgeting  in  his  chair  with  divers  uneasy  motions.  « But  if  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  I'm  never  to  open  my  lips— » 

K  Silence  j^irin  roared  his  father.  «No,  you  never  are. 
When  your  opinion's  wanted,  you  give  it.  When  you're 
spoke  to,  you  apeak.  When  your  opinion's  not  wanted  and 
you're  not  spoke  to,  don't  you  give  an  opinion  and  don't  you 
speak.  The  world's  undergone  a  nice  alteration  since  my 
time,  certainly.  My  belief  is  that  there  isn't  such  a  thing  as 
a  boy — that  there's  nothing  now  between  a  male  baby  and 
a  maa^^and  that  all  the  boys  went  out  with  his  Messed  Ma- 
jesty King  George  the  Second. « 

« That's  a  very  true  observation^  always  excepting  the  young 
princes, »  said  the  parish-clerk,  who,  as  the  representative  of 
church  and  state  in  that  company,  held  himself  bound  to  the 
nicest  loyalty.  « If  it's  godly  and  righteous  for  boys,  being  of 
the  ageof  boys,  to  bdbave  themselves  like  boys,  then  the  young 
princes  must  be  boys  and  cannot  be  otherwise. » 

•  Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  mermaids,  sir? »  said  Mr.  Willet. 

•  Certainly  I  have, »  replied  the  clerk. 

«■  Very  good, »  said  Mr.  Willet.  « According  to  the  consti- 
tution of  mermaidsi  so  much  of  a  mermaid  as  is  not  a  woman 
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must  be  a  fish.  According  to  tl^e  constitution  of  young  princes, 
so  much  of  a  young  prince  (if  anything)  as  is  not  actually  an 
angel,  must  be  godly  and  righteous.  Therefore  if  it's  becom- 
ing and  godly  and  righteous  in  the  young  princes  (as  it  is  at 
their  ages)  that  they  should  be  boys,  they  are  and  cannot  by 
possibility  be  anything  else.  » 

This  elucidation  of  a  knotty  point  being  receiyed  with  such 
marks  of  approval  as  to  put  John  Willet  into  a  good  humour, 
he  contented  himself  with  repeating  to  his  son  his  command 
of  silence,  and.  addressing  the  stranger,  said  : 

« If  you  had  asked  your  questions  of  a  grown-up  person — 
of  me  or  any  of  these  gentlemen — you'd  have  had  some  sa- 
tisfaction, and  wouldn't  have  wasted  breath.  Miss  Haredale 
is  Mr.  Geoffrey  Haredale's  niece.  ■* 

«Is  her  father  alive?  •»  said  the  man  carelessly- 

«No, »  rejoined  the  landlord,  «he  is  not  alive,  and  he  is  not 
dead — » 

«Not  dead!*  tried  the  other. 

•  Not  dead  in  a  common  sort  of  way, »  said  the  landlord. 
The  cronies  nodded  to  each  other,  and  Mr.  Parkes  remarked 

in  an  under  tone,  shaking  his  head  meanwhile,  as  who  should 
say,  « let  no  man  contradict  me,  for  I  won't  belieye  him,  • 
that  John  Willet  was  in  amazing  force  to-night,  and  fit  to 
tackle  a  Chief  Justice. 

The  stranger  suffered  a  short  pause  to  elapse,  and  then 
asked  abruptly,  «What  do  you  mean?* 

■  More  than  you  think  for,  friend,*  returned  John  Willet. 
>  Perhaps  there's  more  meaning  in  them  words  than  you  suspect.  » 

« Perhaps  there  is,  •  said  the  strange  man,  gruffly  ;  >  but 
what  the  devil  do  you  speak  in  such  mysteries  for  ?  You  tell 
me  first  that  a  man  is  not  alive,  nor  yet  dead  —then  that  he's 
not  dead  in  a  common  sort  of  way — then,  that  you  mean  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  think  for.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  you 
may  do  that  easily ;  for  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  you  mean 
nothing.     What  do  you  mean,  I  ask  again?* 

•  That, »  returned  the  landlord,  a  little  brought  down  from 
his  dignity  by  the  stranger's  surliness,  os  a  Maypole  story, 
and  has   been    any  time    these  four-and-twenty    years.     That 
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story  18  Solomon  Daisy's  story.  It  belongs  to  tbe  bouse;  and 
nobody  but  Solomon  Daisy  bas  ever  told  it  under  tbis  roof, 
or  ever  sball-^tbatV  more. » 

Tbe  man  glanced  at  tbe  parisb-clerk ,  wbose  air  of  con- 
sciousness and  importance  plainly  betokened  bim  to  be  tbe 
person  referred  to,  and,  observing  tbat  be  bad  taken  bis  pipe 
from  bis  lips,  after  a  very  long  wbiff  to  keep  it  aligbt,  and 
was  evidently  about  to  tell  bis  story  witbout  furtber  solicita- 
tion, gatbered  bis  large  coat  about  bim,  and  sbrinking  furtber 
back  was  almost  lost  in  tbe  gloom  of  tbe  spacious  cbimney- 
corner,  except  wben  tbe  flame,  struggling  from  under  a  great 
faggot  wbose  weight  almost  crusbed  it  for  the  time,  shot  up- 
ward with  a  strong  and  ^  sudden  glare,  and  illumining  his 
figure  for  a  moment,  seemed  afterwards  to  cast  it  into  deeper 
obscurity  than  before. 

By  this  flickering  light,  which  made  the  old  room,  with  its 
heavy  timbers  and  pannelled  walls,  look  as  if  it  were  built  of 
polished  ebony — the  wind  roaring  and  howling,  now  rattling 
the  latch  and  credring  the  hinges  of  the  stout  oaken  door, 
and  now  driving  at  the  casement  as  though  it  would  beat  it 
in — by  this  light,  and  under  circumstances  so  auspicious,  So- 
lomon Daisy  began  his  tale: 

« It  was  Mr.  Reuben  Haredale,  Mr.  Geoffrey's  elder  brother — » 

Here  he  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and  made  so  long  a  pause 
tbat  even  John  Willet  grei^  impatient  and  asked  why  he  did 
not  proceed. 

«Cob, »  said  Solomon  Daisy,  dropping  his  voice  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  post-oflBce  keeper  ;  « what  day  of  tbe  month  is 
tbis  ? » 

•  The  nineteenth. » 
-  «0f  March,*    said  tbe  clerk,    bending  foward,  «the   nine- 
teenth of  March:  that's  very  strange. » 

In  a  low  voice  they  all  acquiesced,  and  Solomon  went  on: 

«It  was  Mr.  Reuben  Haredale,  Mr.  Geoffrey's  elder  brother, 
tbat  twenty-two  years  ago  was  the  owner  of  the  Warren, 
which,  as  Joe  has  said — not  that  you  remember  it,  Joe,  for 
a  boy  like  you  can't  do  tbat,  but  because  you  have  often 
heard  me  say  so — was  then  a  much  larger  and  better  place, 
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and  a  mnch  niodre  valuable  property  than  U  is  now.  His  lady 
was  lately  dead,  and  he  was  left  with  one  child — the  Miss 
Haredale  you  have  been  enquiring  about— who  was  then  scaroe- 
ly  a  year  old.  • 

-  Although  the  speaker  addressed  himself  to  the  man  who 
had  shown  so  much  curiosity  about  this  same  family,  and  made 
a  pause  here,  as  if  expecting  some  exclamation  of  surprise  or 
encouragement,  the  latter  made  no  remark,  nor  gave  any  in- 
dication that  be  heard  or  was  interested  in  what  was  said. 
Solomon  therefore  turned  to  his  old  companions,  whose  noses 
were  brightly  illuminated  by  the  deep  red  glow  from  the 
bowls  of  their  pipes;  assured,  by  long . experience,  Of  their 
attention,  and  resolved  to  show  his  sense  of  such  indecent 
behaviour. 

«Mr.  Haredale,*  said  Solomon,  turning  his  back  upon  the 
strange  man,  «left  this  place  when  his  lady  died,  feeling  it 
lonely  like,  and  went  up  to  London,  where  he  stopped  some 
months  ;  but  finding  that  place  as  lonely  as  this — as  I  suppose 
and  have  always  heard  say — he  suddenly  came  back  again 
with  his  little  girl  to  the  Warren^  bringing  with  him  besides, 
that  day,  only  two  women  servants,  and  his  steward,  and  a 
gardener.  >• 

Mr.  Daisy  stopped  to  take  a  whiif  at  bis  pipe,  which  was 
going  out,  and  then  proceeded — at  first  in  a  snuffling  tone, 
occasioned  by  keen  enjoyment  of  the  tobacco  and  strong  pul- 
ling at  the  pipe,  and  afterwards  with  encreasing  distinctness: 

H — Bringing  with  him  two  women  servants,  and  his  stew- 
ard and  a  gardener.  The  rest  stopped  behind  up  in  Loiylon, 
and  were  to  follow  next  day.  It  happened  that  that  night, 
an  old  gentleman  who  lived  at  Chigwell-row,  and  had  long 
been  poorly,  deceased,  and  an  order  came  to  me  at  half  after 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  to  go  and  toll  the  passing-bell.  • 

There  was  a  movement  in  the  little  group  of  listeners,  suffi- 
ciently indicative  of  the  strong  repugnance  any  one  of  them 
would  have  felt  to  have  turned  out  at  such  a  time  upon  such 
an  errand.  The  clerk  felt  and  understood  it,  and  pursued  his 
theme  accordingly. 

•  It  \^'as  a  dreary  thing,  ei^oially  as  the  gravenligger  was 
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laid  up  in  his  bed,  from  long  working  In  a.  damp  soil ,  and 
sitting  down  to  take  his  dinner  on  cold  tombstones,  and  I  was 
consequentlj  under  obligation  to  go  alone,  for  it  was  too  late 
to  hope  to  get  any  other  companion.  However,  1  wasn't 
unprepared  for  it ;  as  the  old  gentlemail  had  often  made  it  a 
request  that  the  bell  should  be  tolled  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  breath  was  out  of  his  body,  and  he  had  been  etpected 
to  go  for  some  days.  I  put  as  good  a  face  upon  it  as  I  could, 
and  muffling  myself  up  (for  it  was  mortal  cold),  started  out 
with  a  lighted  lantern  in  one  hand,  and  the  key  of  the  church 
in  the  other. » 

At  this  point  of  the  narrative,  the  dress  of  the  strange  man 
rustled  as  if  he  had  turned  himself  to  hear  moro  distinctly.  * 
Slightly  pointing  over  his  shoulder,  Solomon  elevated  his  eye- 
brows and  nodded  a  silent  enquiry  to  Joe  whether  this  was 
the  case.  Joe  shaded  his  hand  and  peered  into  the  corner, 
but  could  make  out  nothing,  and  so  shook  his  head. 

*>  It  was  just  such  a  night  as  this  :  blowing*  a  hurricane, 
raining  heavily,  and  very  dark — I  often  think  now,  darker 
than  I  ever  saw  it  before  or  since ;  that  may  be  my  fancy, 
but  the  houses  were  all  close  shut  and  the  folks  in-doors,  and 
perhaps  there  is  only  one  other  man  who  knows  how  dark  it 
really  was.  I  got  into  the  church,  chained  the  door  back  so 
that  it  should  keep  ajar — for  to  tell  the  truth,  I  didn't  like  to 
be  shut  in  there  alone-*-and  putting  my  lantern  on  the  stone 
seat  in  the  little  corner  where  the  bell-rope  is,  sat  down  beside* 
it  to  trim  the  candle. 

m  I  sat  down  to  trim  the  candle,  and  when  I  had  done  so, 
I  could  not  persuade  myself  to  get  up  again  and  go  about 
my  work.  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I  thought  of  all 
the  ghost  stories  I  had  overheard,  even  those  that  I  had  heard 
when  I  was  a  boy  at  school,  and  had  forgotten  long  ago; 
and  they  didn't  come  into  my  mind  one  after  another,  but 
all  crowding  at  once,  like.  I  recollected  one  story  there  was 
in  the  village,  how  that  on  a  certain  night  in  the  year  (it 
might  be  that  very  night  for  anything  I  knew),  all  the  dead 
people  came  ont  of  the  ground  and  sat  at  the  heads  of  their 
own    graves   till   morning.     This  made  me  think  how  many 
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people  1  had  known  were  buried  between  the  church  door  and 
the  churchyard  gale,  and  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  would  be 
to  have  to  pass  among  them  and  know  them  again,  so  earthy 
and  unlike  themselves.  I  had  known  all  the  niches  and 
arches  in  the  church  from  a  child;  gtill  I  couldn't  persuade 
myself  that  those  were  their  natural  shadows  which  I  saw  on 
the  pavement,  hut  felt  sure  there  were  some  ugly  figures  hid> 
ing  among'em  and  peeping  out.  Thinking  on  in  this  waj,  I 
began  to  think  of  the  old  gentleman  who  was  just  dead,  and 
I  could  have  sworn,  as  I  looked  up  the  dark  chancel,  that  I 
saw  him  in  his  usual  place,  wrapping  his  shroud  about  him 
and  shivering  as  if  he  felt  it  cold.  All  this  time  I  sat  lisloiing 
and  listening,  and  hardly  dared  to  breathe.  At  length  I 
started  up  and  took  the  bell-rope  in  my  hands.  At  that  minute 
there  rang — not  that  bell,  for  1  had  hardly  touched  the  rope 
— but  another! 

« I  heard  the  ringing  of  another  bell,  and  a  deep  bell  too, 
plainly.  It  jras  only  for  an  instant,  and  even  then  the  wind 
carried  the  sound  away,  but  I  heard  it.  I  listened  for  a  long 
tfme,  but  it  rang  no  more.  I  had  heard  of  corpse'^  candles, 
and  at  last  I  persuaded  myself  that  this  must  be  a  corpse  bell 
tolling  of  itself  at  midnight  for  the  dead.  I  tolled  my  bell — 
how,  or  how  long,  I  don't  know — and  ran  home  to  bed  as 
fast  as  I  could  touch  the  ground. 

•  I  was  up  early  next  morning  after  a  restless  night,  and 
told  the  story  to  my  neighbours.  Some  were  serious  and  some 
made  light  of  it:  I  don't  think  anybody  believed  it  real.  But 
that  morning,  Mr.  Reuben  Haredale  was  found  murdered  in 
his  bedchamber,  and  in  his  hand  was  a  pi^ce  of  the  cord  at> 
tachcd  to  an  alarm-bell  outside  the  roof,  which  hung  in  his 
room  and  had  been  cut  asunder,  no  doubt  by  the  murderer 
when  he  seized  it. 

That  was  the  bell  I  heard. 

«A  bureau  was  found  opened,  and  a  cash*box,  which  Mr. 
Haredale  had  brought  down  that  day,  and  was  supposed  to 
contain  a  large  sum  of  money,  was  gone.  The  steward  and 
gardener  were  both  missing  and  both  suspected  for  a  long 
time,  but  they  were  never  found,  though  hunted  far  and  wide. 
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And  far  enough  they  might  haye  looked  for  poor  Mr.  Rudge 
the  steward,  whose  body — scarcely  to  he  recognized  but  by 
his  clpthes  and  the  watch  and  ring  he  wore — was  found, 
aM>nths  afterwards,  at. the  bottom'  of  a  piece  of  water  in  the 
grounds,  with  a  deep  gash  in  the  breast  where  he  had  been 
stabbed  with  a  knife.  He  was  only  partly  dressed  ;  and  peo- 
ple ail  agreed  that  he  had  been  sitting  up  reading  in  his  own 
room,  where  there  were  many  traces  of  blood,  and  was  sud- 
denly fallen  upon  and  killed  before  his  Vnaster, 

« Everybody  now  knew  that  the  gardener  must  be  the  mur- 
derer, and  though  he  has  never  been  heard  of  from  that  time 
to  this,  he  will  be,  mark  my  words.  The  crime  was  com- 
mitted this  day  two-and-twenty  years — on  the  nineteenth  of 
March,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three.  On  the 
nineteenth  of  March  in  some  year,  no  matter  when — I  know 
it,  I  am  sure  of  it,  for  we  have  always,  in  some  strange  way 
or  other,  been  brought  back  to  the  subject  on  that  day  ever 
since — on  the  nineteenth  of  March  in  some  year,  sooner  or 
later,  that  man  will  be  discovered. » 

CHAPTER    THE    SECOND. 

«  A  strange  story !  •  said  the  man  who  had  been  the  caose 
of  the  narration. — « Stranger  still  if  it  comes  about  as  you  pre- 
dict.    Is  that  all?  > 

A  question  so  unexpected  nettled  Solomon  Daisy  not  a  little. 
By  dint  of  relating  the  story  very  often,  and  ornamenting  it 
(according  to  village  report)  with  a  few  flourishes,  suggested 
by  the  various  hearers  from  time  to  time,  he  had  eome  by 
degrees  to  tell  it  with  great  effect ;  and  « is  that  all  ?  n  after 
the  climax,  was  not  what  he  was  accustomed  to.  • 

«  b  that  all ! » he  repeated, « yes,  that's  all  sir.  And  enough 
too,  I  think.* 

m  I  think  so  too.  My  horse,  young  man.  He  is  but  a  hack 
hired  from  a  roadside  posting-house,  but  he  must  carry  me 
to  London  to  night. » 

«  To— night !  •  said  Joe. 

m  To-night,  •  returned  the  other.  •  What  do  you  stare  at  ? 
voi*«  1.  ^^ 
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This  tatern  wcrold  seem  to  be  a  house  of  call  for  all  the  gap- 
ing idlers  of  the  neighbourhood  ! »      ' 

At  this  remark,  which  evidently  had  reference  to  the  scru- 
tiny he  had  undergone,  as  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter, 
the  eyes  of  John  Willet  and  his  friends  were  diverted  with 
marvellous  rapidity  to  the  copper  boiler  again.  Not  so  with 
Joe,  who  being  a  mettlesome  fellow,  returned  the  stranger's 
angry  glance  with  a  steady  look,  and  rejoined  : 

•  It's  not  a  very  bold  thing  to  wonder  at  your  going  on  to- 
night. Surely  you  have  been  asked  such  a  harmless  question 
in  an  inn  before,  and  in  better  weather  than  this.  I  thought 
you  mightn't   know  the   way,   as  you   seem   strange   to  this 

part. » 

-The  way — ■  repeated  the  other,  irritably. 

■  Yes.     Do  you  know  it?» 

« ril — humph  ! — ril  find  it, »  replied  the  man,  waving  his 
hand  and  turning  on  his  heel.  -Landlord,  take  the  reckon- 
ing here. » 

John  Willet  did  as  he  was  desired  ;  for  on  that  point  he 
was  seldom  slow,  except  in  the  particulars  of  giving  change, 
and  testing  the  goodness  of  any  piece  of  coin  that  was  proffer- 
ed to  him^  by  the  application  of  his  teeth  or  his  tongue,  or 
iome  other  test,  or,  in  doubtful  cases,  by  a  long  series  of 
tests  terminating  in  ils  rejection.  The  guest  then  wrapped  hia 
garments  about  him  so  as  to  shelter  himself  as  effectually  as  he 
could  from  the  rough  weather,  and  without  any  word  or  sign 
of  farewell  betook  himself  to  the  stable-yard.  Here  Joe  (who 
had  left  the  room  on  the  conclusion  of  their  short  dialogue) 
was  protecting  himself  and  the  horse  from  the  rain  under  the 
shelter  of  an  old  pent-house  roof. 

•  He*s  pretty  much  of  my  opinion, »  said  Joe,  patting  the 
horse  upon  the  neck  ;  « I'll  wager  that  your  stopping  here 
to-night  Would  please  him  better  than  it  would  please  me.  • 

•  He  and  I  are  of  different  opinions,  as  we  have  been  more 
than  once  on  our  way  here, »  was  the  short  reply. 

nSo  I  was  thinking  before  you  came  out,  for  he  has  felt 
your  spurs,  poor  beast.  • 
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Tlie  rtrt9ger  a^iiwtod  Ma  coat-coUar   about   his  face;  and 
aaada  no  answer. 

i  You'll  know  me  a^ain,  I  see, »  be  said,  marking  the  young 
fellow's  earnest  gaze,  when  be  bad  sprung  into  the  saddle. 
.  «  The  man's  worth  knowing,  master,  who  travels  a  road  he 
don't  know,  mounted  on  a  jaded  horse,  and  leaves  good  quar^ 
ter^  to  do  it  on  such  a  night  as  this.  • 
« You  have  sharp  eyes  and  a  sharp  tongue  I  find.  * 
«Both  I  hope  by  nature,  but  the  last  grows  rusty  sometimes 
for  want  of  using. » 

« Use  the  first  less  too,  and  keep  Uieir  sharpness  for  your 
sweethearts,  boy, »  said  the  man.  * 

So  saying  he  shook  his  hand  from  the  bridle ,  struck  him 
roughly  on  the  head  with  the  butt  end  of  his  whip,  and  gal- 
loped away;  dashing  through  the  mud  and  darkness  with  a 
headlong  speed,  which  few  badly  mounted  horsemen  would 
have  cared  to  venture,  even  had  they  been  thoroughly  acquain- 
ted with  the  country;  and  which,  to  one  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  way  he  rode,  was  attended  at  every  step  with  great 
hazard  and  danger.. 

The  road$  even  witjbin  twelve  miles  of  London  were  at  that 
time  ill  paved,  seldom  repaired,  and  very  badly  made.  The 
way  this  rider  traversed  had  been  ploughed  up  by  the  wheels 
of  heavy  waggons,  and  rendered  rotten  by  the  frosts  and  thaws 
of  the  preceding  winter,  or  possibly  of  many  winters.  Great 
Ikrfes  and  gaps  had  worn  into  the  soil,  which,  being  now  fill- 
ed with  waller  from  the  late  rains,  were  not  easily  distinguish-' 
able  even  by  day ;  and  a  plunge  into  any  one  of  them  might 
have  brought  down  a  surer-footed  horae  than  the  poor  beast 
now  ui^ed  forward  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  powers.  Sharp 
flints  and  stones  rolled  from  under  his  hoofs  continually;  the 
rider  could  scarcely  see  beyond  the  aidmal's  head,  or  further 
OB  either  side  than  his  own  arm  would  have  extended.  At 
that  time,  too,  all  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  me- 
tropolis were  infested  by  footpads  or  highwaymen,  and  it  was 
a  night,  of  all  others,  in  which  any  evil-disposed  person  of 
tids  class  might  have  pursued  his  unlawful  calling  with  little 
fear  of  detection. 
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Still,  the  traveller  dashed  forward  at  the  same  reckleas  pace, 
regardless  alike  of  the  dirt  and  wet  which  flew  about  his 
head,  the  profound  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  probability 
of  encountering  some  desperate  characters  abroad.  At  ererj 
turn  and  angle,  eyen  where  a  deriation  from  the  direct  course 
might  have  been  least  expected,  and  could  not  possiblj  be 
seen  until  he  was  close  upon  it,  he  guided  the  bridle  with 
an  unerring  hand  and  kept  the  middle  of  the  road.  Thus  he 
sped  onward,  raising  himself  in  the  stirrups,  leaning  his  body 
forward  until  it  almost  touched  the  horse's  neck,  and  flourish- 
ing his  heavy  whip  above  his  head  with  the  fervour  of  a 
madman. 

Whether  the  traveHer  was  possiessed  by  thoughts  which  the 
fury  of  the  night  had  heated  and  stimulated  into  a  quicker 
current,  or  was  merely  impelled  by  some  strong  motive  to 
reach'  his  journey's  end,  on  he  swept  more  like  a  hunted  phan- 
tom than  a  man,  nor  checked  his  pace  until,  arriving  at  some 
cross  roads,  one  of  which  led  by  a  longer  route  to  (he  place 
whence  be  had  lately  started,  he  bore  down  so^  suddenly  upon 
a  vehicle  which  was  coming  towards  him,  that  in  the  effort 
to  avoid  it  he  well  nigh  pulled  his  horse  upon  his  haunches, 
and  narrowly  escaped  being  thrown. 

« Yoho ! »  cried  the  voice  of  a  man,  « What's  that  ?  who 
goes  there  ? ». 

•  A  friend  ! »  replied  the  traveller. 

« A  friend ! »  repeated  the  voice.  •  Who  calls  himself  a  friend 
and  rides  like  that,  abusing  Heaven's  gifts  in  the  shape  of 
horseflesh,  and  endangering,  not  only  his  own  neck,  which 
might  be  no  great  matter,  but  the  necks  of  other-people?» 

« You  have  a  lantern  there,  I  see,  i*  said  the  traveller  dis- 
mounting, « lend  it  me  for  a  moment.  You  have  wounded 
my  horse,  I  think,  with  your  shaft  or  wheel.  • 

■  Wounded  himl»  cried  the  other,  «if  I  haven't  killed  him, 
it's  no  fault  of  yours.  What  do  you  mean  by  galloping 
along  Ihe  king's  highway  like  that,  eh?» 

« Give  me  the  light,  •  returned  the  traveller,  snatching  it 
from  his  hand,  «and  don't  ask  idle  questions  of  a  man  who 
is  in  no  mood  for  talking.  >• 
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« If  you  had  said  you  were  in  no  mood  for  talking  |before, 
1  should  perhaps  have  been  in  no  mood  for  lighting,  >  said 
the  voice.  «Hows'eTer  as  it's  the  poor  horse  that's  damaged 
and  not  you,  one  of  you  is  welcome  to  the  light  at  all  events, 
but  it's  not  the  cruity  one. » 

The  traveller  returned  no  answer  to  this  speech,  but  hold- 
ing the  light  near  to  his  panting  and  reeking  beast-,  examined 
him  in  limb  and  carcase.  Meanwhile  the  other  man  sat  very 
composedly  in  his  vehicle,  which  was  a  kind  of  chaise  with 
a  depository  for  a  large  bag  of  tools,  and  watched  his  pro- 
ceedings with  a  careful  eye. 

The  looker-on  was  a  round,  red-faced,  sturdy  yeoman,  with 
a  double  chin,  and  a  voice  husky  with  good  living,  good 
sleeping,  good  humour,  and  good  health.  He  was  past  the 
prime  of  life,  but  Father  Time  is  not  always  a  hard  parent, 
and,  though  he  tarries  for  none  of  his  children,  often  lays  his 
hand  lightly  upon  those  who  have  used  him  well ;  making, 
them  old  men  and  women  inexorably,  enough,  but  leaving 
their  hearts  and  spirits  young  and  in  full  vigour.  With  such 
people  the  grey  head  is  but  the  impression  of  the  old  fellow's 
hand  in  giving  them  his  blessing,  and  every  wrinkle  but  a 
notch  in  the  quiet  calendar  of  a  well-spent  life. 

The  person  whom  the  traveller  had  so  abruptly  encounter- 
ed was  of  this  kind,,  bluff,  hale,  hearty,  and  in  a  green  old 
age  :  at  peace  with  himself,  and  evidently  disposed  to  be  so 
with  all  the  world.  Although  muffled  up  in  divers  coats  and 
handkerchiefs — one  of  which,  passed  over  his  crown  and  tied 
in  a  convenient  crease  of  his  double  chin,  secured  his  three- 
cornered  hat  and  bob-wig  from  blowing  off  his  head— there 
was'  no  disguising  his  plump  and  comfortable  figure  ;  neither 
did  certain  dirty  finger-marks  upon  his  face  give  it  any  other 
than  an  odd  and  comical  expression,  through  which  its  natu- 
ral good  humour  shone  with  undiminished  lustre. 

«  He  is  not  hurt, » — said  the  traveller  at  length,  raising  his 
head  and  the  lantern  together. 

•I  You  have  found  that  out  at  last,  have  you  ? »  rejoined  the 
old  man.  «My  eyes  have  seen  more  light  than  yours,  but  I 
wouldn't  change  with  yon. » 

•  What  do  you  mean  ?  ■  ^ 
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« Mean !  I  could  have  told  jou  he  wasn't  hart,  five  minutes 
ago«  Give  me  the  light,  friend ;  ride  forward  at  a  gentler 
pace  ;  and  good  night.  • 

In  handing  up  the  lantern,  the  man  necessarily  cast  its  rmjs 
full  on  the  speaker's  face.  Their  eyes  met  at  the  instant. 
He  suddenly  dropped  it  and  crushed  it  with  his  ioot. 

'«JSaw  you  never  a  locksnuth  before ,  that  you  slftrt  as  if  you 
had 'Come  upon  a  ghost?*'  cried  the  old  man  in  the  chaise, 
« or  is  this, »  he  added  hastily,  thrusting  his  hand  into  Ihe 
tool  basket  and  drawing  out  a  hammer,*  a  scheme  for  rob^ 
bing  me?  I  know  these  roads,  friend.  When  I  travel  them, 
I  carry  nothing  but  a  few  shillings,  and  not  a  crown's  worth 
of  them.  I  tell  you  plainly,  to  save  us  both  trouble,  that 
there's  nothing  to  be  got  from  me  but  a  pretty  stout  arm 
considering  my  years,  and  this  tool,  which  mayhap  from  long 
acquaintance  with  it,  I  can  use  pretty  briskly.  You  shall  not 
have  it  all  your  own  way,  I  promise  you,  if  you  play  at 
that  game. »  With  these  words  be  stood  upon  the  defensive. 
« I  am  not  what  you  take  me  for,  Gabriel  Yarden, »  replied 
the  other. 

« Then  what  and  who  are  you  ?  >  returned  the  locksmith. 
••  You  know  my  name  it  seems.     Let  me  know  yours. « 

« I  have  not  gained  the  informaUon  from  any  confidence  of 
yours,  butt  from  the  inscription  on  your  cart  which  tells  it  to 
all  the  town, »  replied  the  traveller. 

tYou  have  better  eyes  for  that  than  you  had  for  your 
horse  then, »  said  Yarden,  descending  nimbly  from  his  chaise; 
••  who  are  you  ?  Let  me  see  your  face. » 

While  the   locksmith  alighted  ,    the    traveller  had  regained 
his  saddle,  from  which  he  now  confronted  the  old  man,  who, 
moving  as  the   horse   moved  in  chafing  under   the  tightened 
rein,  kept  close  be^de  him. 
« Let  me  see  your  face,  I  say. » 
« Stand  ofTl «     . 

« ]Ko  masquerading  tricks, «  said  the  locksmith,  « and  tales  at 

the  club  to-morrow,  how  Gabriel  Yarden.  was  frightened  by  a 

suriy  voice  and  a  dark  liight.     Stand — let  me  see  your  face. » 

Finding  that   further  resistance  would  only  involve  him  in 
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a  pergonal  struggle  with  an  antagonist  by  no  means  to  be 
clespised,  the  traveller  threw  back  his  coat,  and  stooping  down 
looked  steadily  at  the  locksmith. 

Perhaps  two  men  more  powerfully  contrasted,  never  oppo- 
sed each  other  face  to  face.  The  ruddy  features  of  the  lock- 
smith so  set  off  and  heightened  the  excessive  paleness  of  the 
man  on  horseback,  that  he  looked  like  a  bloodies  ghost,  while 
the  moisture,  which  hard  riding  had  brought  out  upon  his 
skin,  hung  there  in  dark  and  heavy  drops,  like  dews  of  agony 
and  death.  The  countenance  of  the  old  locksmith  was  light- 
ed up  with  the  smile  of  one  expecting  to  detect  in  this  un~ 
promising  stranger  some  latent  roguery  of  eye  or  lip,  which 
should  reveal  a  familiar  person  in  that  arch  disguise,  and  spoil 
his  jest.  The  face  of  the  other,  sullen  and  fierce,  but  shrink- 
ing too,  was  that  of  a  man  who  stood  at  bay;  while  his 
firmly  closed  jaws,  his  puckered  mouth,  and  more  than  all  a 
certain  stealthy  motion  of  the  hand  within  his  breast,  seemed 
to  announce  a  desperate  purpose  very  foreign  to  acting,  or 
child's  play. 

Thus  they  regarded  each  other  for  some  time,  in  silence. 

« Humph  !  •  he  said  when  he  had  scanned  his  features  ;  « I 
don't  know  you.  • 

« Don^t  desire  to  ? » — returned  the  other,  muffling  himself  as 
before. 

«I  don't,*  said  Gabriel;  "to  be  plain  with  you,  friend, 
you  don't  carry  in  your  countenance  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion. » 

•  It's  not  my  wish, »  said  the  traveller.  « My  humour  is  to 
be  avoided. » 

« Well,  •  said  the  locksmith  bluntly,  « I  think  you'll  have 
your  humour.  >» 

•  I  will,  at  any  cost,"  rejoined  the  traveller.  «In  proof  of 
it,  lay  this  to  heart — that  you  were  never  in  such  peril  of 
your  life  as  you  have  been  within  these  few  moments;  when 
you  are  within  five  minutes  of  breathing  your  last,  you  will 
not  be  nearer  death  than  you  have  been  to-night!* 

«Aye!"  said  the  sturdy  locksmith. 

•  Aye !.  and  a  violent  death,  > 
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« Fronl  whose  hand  ?  • 

« From  mine, »  replied  the  trareUer. 

With  that  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  rode  away  ;  at 
first  plashing  heavily  through  the  mire  at  a  smart  trot,  but 
gradually  encreasing  in  speed  until  the  last  sound  of  his  horse's 
hoofs  died  away  upon  the  wind ;  when  he  was  again 
hurrying  on  at  the  same  furious  gallop,  which  had  been  his 
pace  when  the  locksmith  first  encountered  him. 

Gabriel  Vdrden  remained  standing  in  the  road  with  the  bro- 
ken lantern  in  his  hand,  listening  in  st typified  silence  until  no 
sound  reached  his  ear  but  the  moaning  of  the  wind,  and  the 
fast-falling  rain;  when  he  struck  himself  one  or  two  smart 
blows  in  the  breast  by  way  of  rousing  himself,  and  broke 
into  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

« What  in  the  name  of  wonder  can  this  fellow  be !  a  mad- 
roan  ?  a  highwayman  ?  a  cut-throat  ?  If  he  had  not  scoured 
off  so  fast,  we'd  have  seen  who  was  in  most  danger,  heorl. 
I  never  nearer  death  than  I  have  been  to-night !  I  hope  1 
may  be  no  nearer  to  it  for  a  score  of  years  to  come — if  so, 
I'll  be  content  to  be  no  further  from  it.  My  stars ! — a  pretty 
brag  this  to  a  stout  man — pooh,  pooh ! » 

Gabriel  reisumed  his  seat,  and  looked  wistfully  up  the  road 
by  which  the  traveller  had  come ;  murmuring  in  a  half 
whisper : 

•  The  Maypole — two  miles  to  the  Maypole.  I  came  the 
other  road  from  the  Warren  after  a  long  day's  work  at  locks 
and  bells,  on  purpose  that  I  should  not  come  by  the  May- 
pole and  break  my  promise  to  Martha  by  looking  in — there's 
resolution !  It  would  be  dangerous  to  go  on  to  London  with- 
out a  light ;  and  it's  four  miles,  and  a  good  half-mile  besides, 
to  the  Halfway-House;  and  between  this  and  that  is  the  very 
place  where  one  needs  a  light  most.  Two  miles  to  the  May- 
pole! I  told  Martha  I  wouldn't;  I  said  I  wouldn't,  and  I 
didn't — there's  resolution  !  ■ 

Repeating  these  two  last  words  very  often,  as  if  to  com- 
pensate for  the  little  resolution  he  was  going  to  show  by  pi- 
quing himself  on  the  great  resolution  he  had  shown,  Gabriel 
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Varden  quietly  lurned  back,  determining  to  get  a  light  at  the 
Maypole,  and  to  take  nothing  but  a  light. 

When  he  got  to  the  Maypole,  however,  and  Joe,  respond- 
ing to  his  well-known  hail,  came  running  out  to  the  horse's 
head,  leaving  the  door  open  behind  him,  and  disclosing  a  de- 
licious perspective  of  warmth  and  brightness — when  fhe  ruddy 
gleam  of  the  fire,  streaming  through  the  old  red  curtains  of 
the  common  room,  seemed  to  bring  with  it,  as  part  of  itself, 
a  pleasant  hum  of  voices,  and  a  fragaut  odour  of  steaming 
grog  and  rare  tobacco,  all  steeped  as  it  were  in  the  cheerful 
glow — when  the  shadows,  flitting  across  the  curtain,  showed 
that  those  inside  had  risen  from  their  snug  seats,  and  were 
making  room  in  the  snuggest  corner  (how  well  he  knew  that 
comer !)  for  the  honest  locksmith,  and  a  broad  glare,  sud- 
denly streaming  up,  bespoke  the  goodness  of  the  crackling  log 
from  which  a  brilliant  train  of  sparks  was  doubtless  at  that 
moment  whirling  up  the  chimney  in  honour  of  his  coming — 
wlien,  superadded  to  these  enticements,  there  stole  upon  him 
from  the  distant  kitchen  a  gentle  sound  of  frying,  with  a  mu- 
sical clatter  of  plates  and  dishes,  and  a  savoury  smell  that 
made  even  the  boisterous  wind  a  perfume — Gabriel  felt  his 
firmness  oozing  rapidly  away.  He  tried  to  look  stoically  at 
the  tavern,  but  his  features  would  relax  into  a  look  of  fond- 
ness. He  turned  his  head  the  other  way,  and  the  cold  black 
country  seemed  to  frown  him  off,  and  to  drive",  him  for  a  re- 
fuge into  its  hospitable  arms. 

•  The  merciful  man,  Joe, »  said  the  locksmith,  « is  merciful 
to  his  beast.     I'll  get  out  for  a  little  while. » 

And  how  natural  it  was  to  get  out.  And  liow  unnatural 
it  seemed  for  a  sober  man  to  be  plodding  wearily  along  through 
miry,  roads,  encountering  the  rude  buffets  of  the  wind  and 
pelting  of  the  rain,  when  there  walls  a  clean  floor  covered  "with 
crisp  white  sand,  a  well  swept  hearth,  a  blazing  fire,  a  table 
decorated  with  a  white  cloth,  bright  pewter  flagons,  and  other 
tempting  preparations  for  a  w^ll-cooked  meal— ^when  therj 
were  these  things,  and  company  disposed  to  make  the  ihost 
of  them,  all  ready  to  his  hand,  and  entreating  him.  to  enjoy- 
ment ! 

VOL.  I.  63 
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CHAPTER   THE    THIED. 

Such  were  the  locksmith's  thoughts  when  first  seated  in  the 
snug  coner,  and  slowlj  recovering  from  a  pleasant  defect  of 
vision — pleasant,  because  occasioned  by  the  wind  blowing  in 
his  ejes;  which  made  it  a  matter  of  sound  policy  and  duty 
to  himself,  that  he  should  take  refuge  from  the  weather,  and 
tempted  him,  for  the  same  reason,  to  aggravate  a  slight  cough, 
and  declare  he  felt  but  poorly.  Such  were  still  his  thoughts 
more  than  a  full  hour  afterwards,  when,  supper  over,  he  still 
sat  with  shining  jovial  face  in  the  same  warm  nook,  listening 
to  the  cricket-lite  chirrup  of  little  Solomon  Daisy,  and  bear- 
ing no  unimportant  or  slightly  respected  part  in  the  social 
gossip. round  the  Maypole  fire. 

.  « I  wish  he  may  be  an  honest  man,  that's  all, »  said  Solo- 
mon, winding  up  a  variety  of  speculations  relative  to  the 
stranger,  concerning  whom  Gabriel  had  compared  notes  with 
the  company,  and  so  raised  a  grave  discussion ;  •  I  wish  he 
may  be  an  honest  man.  ■ 

•  So  we  all  do ,  I  suppose ,  don't  we  ?  •  observed  the  lock- 
smith. 

•  I  don't^N  said  Joe. 

« No ! »  cried  Gabriel. 

•  No.  He  struck  me  with  his  whip^  the  coward,  when  he 
was  mounted  and  I  a-foot,  and  I  should  be  better  pleased 
that  he  turned  out  what  I  think  him.  • 

iiAnd  what  may  that  be,  Joe?» 

« No  good,.  Mr.  Varden.  You  may  shake  your  head  father, 
but  I  say  no  good,  and  will  say  no  good,  and  I  would  say 
no  good  a  hundred  times  over,  if  that  would  bring  him  back 
to  have  the  drubbing  he  deserves, » 

« Hold  your  tongue  sir, »  said  John  Willet. 

Ill  won't,  father.  It's  all  along  of  you*  that  he  dared  to 
do  what  be  did.  Seeing  me  treated  like  a  child,  and  put 
down  like  a  fool,  he  plucks  up  a  heart,  and  has  a  fling  at  a 
fellow  that  he  thinks— and  may  well  think  too — hasn't  a  grain 
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of  spirit.    But  he's  misUken,   as  I'll  show  him,   and  as  I'll 
show  all  of  you  before  long. » 

« Does  the  boj  know  what  he's  a  saying  of ! »  cried  the  as- 
tonished John  Willet. 

« Father, »  returned  Joe,  «I  know  what  I  say  and  mean, 
weU-p^-betler  than  you.  do  when  you  hear  me.  I  can  bear 
with  you,  but  I  cannot  bear  the  contempt  that  your  treating 
me  in  the  way  you  do,  brings  upon  me  from  others  every 
day.  Look  ^t  other  young  men  of  my  age«  Have  they  no 
liberty.,  no  will,  no  right  to  speak  ?  Are  they  obliged  to  sit 
mumchance,  and  to  be  ordered  about  till  they  are  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  young  and  old  ?  I  am  a  byeword  all  over  Chig- 
well,  and  I  say — and  it's  fairer  me  saying  so  now,  than  wait^ 
ing  till  you«are  dead,  and  I  have  got  your  money — I  say 
that  before  long  I  shall  be  driven  to  break  such  bounds,  and 
that  when  I  do,  it  won't  be  me  that  you'll  have  to  blame, 
but  your  own  self,  and  no  other. » 

John  Willet  was  so  amaze4  by  the  exasperation  and  bold- 
ness of  his  hopeful  son,  that  he  sat  as  one  bewildered,  star- 
ing in  a  ludicrous  manner  at  •  the  boiler,  and  endeavouring, , 
but  quite  i];ieffe,ctually,  to  collect  his  tardy  thoughts,  and  in- 
vent an  answer.  The  guests,  scarcely  less  disturbed,  were 
equally  at  a  loss  ;  and  at  length,  with  a  variety  of  muttered, 
half-expressed  condolences,  and  pieces  of  advice,  rose  to  de~ 
part;  being  at  the  same  time  slightly  muddled  with  liquor. 

The  honest  locksmith  alone  addressed  a  few  words  of  co- 
herent and  sensil)]e  advice  to  both  parties,  urging  John  Willet 
to  remember  that  Joe  was  nearly  arrived  at  man's  estate,  and 
should  not  be  ruled  with  too  tight  a  hand,  and  exhorting  Joe 
hioMelf  to  bear  with  his  father's  caprices,  wd  rather  endea- 
vour to  turn  them  aside  by  temperate  remonstrance  than  by 
ill-timed  rebellion.  This  advice  was  received  as  such  advice 
usually  is.  On  John  Willet  it  made  almost  as  much  impres- 
sion as  on  the  sign  outside  the  door,  while  Joe,  who  took  it 
in  tho  best  part,  avowed  himself  more  oblige^  than  he  could 
well  express,  hut  politely  intimated  his  intention  nevertheless 
of  taking  his  own  course  uninfluenced  by  anybody. 

« Vou  have  always  been  a  very  good  friend  to  me,  Mr.  Var- 
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den,  >  he  said,  as  tbey  stood  without  the  po;%h,  and  the  lock- 
smith was  equipping  himself  for  his  journey  home  ;  « I  take 
it  very  kind  of  you  to  say  all  this,  but  the  time's  nearly 
come  when  the  Maypole  and  I  must  part  company. » 

•  Roving  stones  gather  no  moss,  Joe, »  said  Gabriel. 

«Nor  mile-«tones  much, »  replied  Joe.  «Fm  little  better 
than  one  here,  and  see  as  much  of  the  world. » 

•  Then  what  would  you  do,  Joe, »  pursued  the  locksmith, 
stroking  bis  chin  reflectively.  « What  could  you  be  ?  where 
could  you  go,  you  see  ?  • 

«!  must  trust  to  chance,  Mr.  Varden.  > 

«A  bad  thing  to  trust  to,  Joe.  I  donH  like  it.  I  always 
tell  my  girl  when  we  talk  about  a  husband  for  her,  never  to 
trust  to  chance,  but  to  make  sure  beforehand  that  she  has  a 
good  man  and  true,  and  then  chance  will  neither  make  her 
nor  break  her.  What  are  you  fidgeting  about  there,  Joe? 
Nothing  gone  in  the  harness  I  hope  ? » 

«No  no, »  said  Joe — finding,  however,  something  very  en- 
grossing to  do  in  the  way  of  strapping  and  buckling — «Miss 
Dolly  quite  well  ? » 

■  Hearty,  thankye.  She  looks  pretty  enough  to  be  well, 
and  good  too. » 

« She's  always  both  sir » — 

«  So  she  is,  thank  God ! » 

« I  hope » — said  Joe  after  some  hesitation,  « that  you  won't 
tell  this  story  against  me — this  of  my  having  been  beat  like 
the  boy  they'd  make  of  me — at  all  events,  till  I  have  met  this 
man  again  and  settled  the  acconnt.  It'll  be  a  better  story 
then. » 

"Why  who  should  I  tell  it  lo?»  returned  Gabriel.  -They 
know  it  here,  and  I'm  not  likely  to  come  across  anybody  else 
who  would  care  about  it. » 

•  That's  true  enough* — said  the  young  fellow  with  a  sigh. 
« 1  quite  forgot  that.     Yes,  that's  true  ! » 

'  So  saying,  he  raised  his  face,  which  was  very  red, — no 
doubt  from  the  exertion  of  strapping  and  buckling  as  afore- 
said,— and  giving  the  reins  to  the  old  man,  who  had  by  this 
time  taken  his  seat,  sighed  again  and  bade  him  good  night. 
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•  Good  night !»  cried  Gabriel.  «Now  tkink  better  of  what 
we  have  just  been  speaking  of,  and  don't  be  rash^*  there's  a 
good  fellow  ;  1  hare  an  interest  in  joti,  and  wouldn't  have 
jou  cast  jourself  away.     Good  night!* 

Retnrning  his  cheer j  farewell  with  cordial  good  will,  Joe 
Willet  lingered  until  the  sound  of  wheels  ceased  to  vibrate  in 
his  ears,  and  then,  shaking  his.  head  mournfully,  re-entered 
the  house. 

'  Gabriel  Varden  wended  his  way  towards  London,  thinking 
of  a  great  many  things,  and  most  of  all  of  flaming  terms  in* 
which  to  relate  his  adventure,  and  so  account  satisfactorily  to 
Mrs.  Varden  for  visiting  the  Maypole,  despite  certain  solemn 
covenants  between'  himself  and  that  lady.  Thinking  begets 
not  only  thought,  but  drowsiness  occasionally,  and  the  more 
the  locksmith  thought,  the  more  sleepy  h^  became. 

A  man  may  be  very  sober — or  at  least  firmly  set  upon  his 
legs  on  that  neutral  ground  which  lies  between  the  confines 
of  perfect  sobriety  and  slight  tipsiness — and  yet  feel  a  strong 
tendency  to  mingle  up  present  circumstances  with  others  which 
have  no  manner  of  connexion  with  them  ;  to  confound  all 
consideration  of  persons,  things^  times,  and  places  :  and  to 
jumble  his  disjointed  thoughts  together  in  a  kind  of  mental 
kaleidoscope,  producing  combinations  as  unexpected  as  they 
are  transitory.  This  was  Gabriel  Varden's  staite,  as,  nodding 
in  his  dog-sleep ,  and  leaving  his  horse  to  pursue  a  road  with 
which  he  was  well  acquainted,  he  got  over  the  ground  un« 
consciously,  and  drew  nearer  and  nearer  home.  He  had  rous- 
ed himself  once,  when  the  horse  stopped  until  the  turnpike 
gate  was  opened,  and  had  cried  a  lusty  «good  night*  to  the 
toll*-keeper,  *but  then  he  woke  out  of  a  dream  about  picking 
a  lock  in  the  stomach  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  even  when  he 
did  wake,  mixed  up  the  turnpike  man  with  his  mother-in-Utw 
who  had  been  dead  twenty  years.  It  is  not  surprising,  there* 
fore,  that  he  soon  relapsed,  and  jogged  heavily  along,  quite 
insensible  to  bis  progress. 

And  now  he  approached  the  great  city,  which  lay  out- 
stretched before  him  Kke  a  dark  shadow  on  the  ground,  red- 
dening the  sluggish   air  with  a  deep  dull  light,    that  told  of 
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labyrinths  of  publie  wajs  and  ahops,  and  swarms  of  bogy 
people.  Approaching  nearer  and  nearer  yel,  diis  halo  begin 
io  fade,  and  the  causes  which  produced  it  flowly  to  develop 
themselves.  Long  lines  of  poorly  lighted  streets  might  he  faintly 
traced,  with  here  and  there  a  lighter  spot«  where  lamps  were 
cinslered  adwut  a  sqstee  or  markM,  or  rotoid  some  great  build- 
lag ;  after  a  time  these  gr6w  more  distinct «  and  th^  lamps 
themselves  were  visible ;  slight  yellow  specks,  that  seemed  to 
be  rapidly  snuffed  out  one  by  one  as  intervening  obstacles  bid 
them  from  the  sight.  Then  sounds  arose*--the  striking  of  churdi 
clocks,  the  distant  bark  of  dogs,  the  hum  of  traffic  in  the 
streets  ;  then  outlines  might  be  traced — tail  sleeples  looming 
in  the  air,  and  pi]e^  df  unequal  roofs  oppressed  by  chimneys: 
Ihen  the  noise  swelled  into  a  loader  souud,  and  forms  gisw 
more  distinct  and  numerous  still,  and  London — visible  in  the 
darkness  by  its  own  faint  light,  and  not  by  that  of  Heaven — 
was  at  hand. 

The  locksmith,  however,,  all  unconscious  of  its  near  vicini> 
ty,  still  jogged  oo,  half  sLeeping  and  half  waking,  when  a 
loud  cry  at  no  great  distance  ahead,  roused  him  with  a  start. 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  looked  about  him  like  a  man  who 
had  been  transported  to  some  strange  country  in  his  sleep,  but 
soon  recognizing  familiar  objects,  rubbed  his  eyes  lazily,  and 
might  have  relapsed  again,  but  that  the  cry  was  repeated — 
not  once  or  twice  or  thrice,  but  many  times,  and  each  time, 
if  possible,  with  encroased  vebemciice.  ThorougUy  aroused, 
Gabriel,  who  was  a  bold  man  and  not  easily  daunted,  made 
straight  to  the  spot,  urging  on  his  stoui  little  horse  as  if  for 
li/e  or  death. 

The  matter  indeed  looked  sufficiently  serious,  for,  coming 
to  the  place  whence  the  cries  had  proceeded,  he  descried  the 
%ure  of  a  man  extended  in  an  apparently  lifeless  state  upon 
the  pathway,  and  hovering  round  him  another  person  with  a 
torch  in  his  hand,  which  he  waved  in  the  air  with  a  wild 
impatience,  redoubling  meanwhile  those  cries  for  hdp  which 
had  brought  the  locksmith  to  the  spot. 

N  What's  here  to  do  ?  i»  said  the  old  man,  alighting.  « How  s 
thi»-*-wbat— Bamaby  ? » 
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The^  bearer  of  the  torch  shook  his  Imig  loose  hair  back 
from  his  ejes,  and  thrusting  his  face  eagerly  into  that  of  the 
locksmith^  fixed  upon  him  a  look  which  told  his  history  at 
once. 

« Yon  know  me,  Bamaby  ? »  said  Yarden. 

He  nodded-*-not  once  or  twice,  but  a  score  of  times,  and 
that  with  fantastic  exaggeration  which  would  have  kept  his 
head  in  motion  for  an  hour,  but  that  the  locksmith  held  up 
his  finger,  and  fixing  his  eye  sternly  upon  him  caused  him 
to  desist ;  then  pointed  to  the  body  with  an  enquiring  look. 

« There's  blood  upon  him, »  said  Barnaby  with  a  shudder. 
«It  makes  me  sick  ■» 

«How  came  it  there?*  demanded  Yarden. 

« Steel,  steel,  steel !  •  he  replied  fiercely,  imitating  with  his 
hand  the  thrust  of  a  sword. 

« Is  he  robbed  ?  »  said  the  locksmith. 

Barnaby  caught  him  by  the  arm,  and  nodded  « Yes  ; »  then 
pointed  towards  the  city. 

« Oh ! »  said  the  old  man,  bending  over  the  body,  and  look- 
ing round  as  he  spoke  into  Bamaby's  pale  face,  strangely 
lighted  up  by  something  which  was  not  intellect.  « The  rob- 
ber made  oil!  that  way,  did  he?  Well  well,  never  mind  that 
just  now.  Hold  your  torch  this  way — a  little  further  off — 
so.    Now  stand  quiet  while  I  try  to  see  what  harm  is  done. » 

With  these  words,  he  applied  himself  to  a  closer  examina- 
tion of  the  prostrate  form,  while  Bamaby,  holding  the  torch 
as  he  had  been  directed,  looked  on  in  silence,  fascinated  by 
interest  or  curiosity,  but  repelled  nevertheless  by  some  strong 
and  secret  horror  which  convulsed  him  in  every  nerve. 

As  he  stood  at  that  moment,  half  shrinking  back  and  half 
bending  forward,  both  his  face  and  figure  were  full  in  the 
strong  glare  of  the  link,  and  as  distinctly  revealed  as  though 
it  had  been  broad  day.  He  was  about  tbree-and-twenty  years 
old,  and  though  rather  spare,  of  a  fair  height  and  strong 
make.  His  hair,  of  which  he  had  a  great  profusion,  was  red, 
and  hanging  in  disorder  about  his  face  and  shoulders,  gave 
to  his  restless  looks  an  expression  quite  unearthly — enhanced 
by  the  paleness  of  his   complexion,    and  the  glassy  lustre  of 
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his  large  protruding  ejes.  Startling  as  his  aspect  Wds,  the 
features  were  good,  and  there  was  something  even  plaintive 
in  his  wpn  and  haggard  aspect.  But  the  absence  of  the  soul 
is  far  more  terrible  in  a  living  man  than  in  a  dead  one;  and 
in  this  unfortunate  being  its  noblest  powers  were  wanting. 

His  dress  was  of  green,  clumsily  trinuned  here  and  there — 
apparently  by  his  own  hands — with  gaudy  lace;  brightest 
where  the  cloth  was  most  worn  and  soiled,  and  poorest  where 
it  was  at  the  best.  A  pair  of  tawdry  ruffles  dangled  at  his 
wrists,  while  his  throat  was  nearly  bare.  He  had  omam^ited 
his  hat  with  ^  cluster  of  peacock's  feathers,  but  they  were 
limp  and  broken,  and  now  trailed  negligently  down  his  back. 
Girded  to  his  side  was  the  fifteel  hilt  of  an  old  sVprd  without 
blade  or  scabbard  ;  and  some  parti-coloured  ends  of  ribands 
and  poor  glass  toys  completed  the  ornamjental  portion  of  his 
attire.  The  fluttered  and  confused  disposition  of  all  the  mot- 
ley scraps  that  formed  his  dress,  bespoke,  in  a  scarcely  less 
degree  than  his  eager  and  unsettled  manner,  the  disorder  of 
his  mind,  and  by  a  grotesque  contrast  set  off  and  heightened 
the  more  impressive  wildness  of  his  face. 
•  « Bamaby, »  said  the  locksmith,  after  a  hasty  but  careful 
inspection,  «this  man  is  not  dead,  but  he  has  a  wound  in  his 
side,  and  is  in  a  fainting-fit. » 

nl  know  him,  I  know  him!  cried  Bamaby,  clapping  his 
hands.  ,       '  ' 

•  Know  him?«  repeated  the  locksmith. 

« Hush !  1  said  Bamaby,  laying  his  .fingers  on  his  lips.  « He 
went  out  to-day  a  wooing.  I  wouldn't  for  a  light  guinea  that 
he  should  never  go  a  wooing  again,  for  if  he  did  some  eyes 
would  grow  dim  that  are  now  as  bright  as — see,  when  1  talk 
of  eyes,  the  stars  come  out.  Whose  eyes  are  they  ?  If  they 
are  angels'  eyes,  why  jdo  they  look  .down  here  and  see  good 
men  hurt,  and  only  wink  and.  sparkle  all  the  night  ?» 

« Now  Heaven  help  this  silly  fellow,  •  muripured  (he  per- 
plexed locksmith,  « can  he  know  this  gentleman  ?  His  mother's 
house  \&  not  far  off ;  1  had  better  see  if  she  can  tell  me  who 
he  is.  fiarnaby  my  m;)n,  help  me  -to  put  him  in  the  chaise, 
and  we'll  ride  home  together. » 
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til  can't  touch  him!  •  cried  the  idiot  falling  back,  and  shud- 
dering as  with  a  strong  spasm  ;  «he'8  bloody. » 

« It's  in  his  nature  I  know, »  muttered  the  locksmith,  « it's 
cruel  to  ask  him,  but  I  must  hare  help.  Barnaby — good 
Bamaby — dear  Barnaby — if  you  know  this  gentleman,  for  the 
sake  of  his  life  and  everybody's  life  that  loves  him,  help  me 
to  raise  him  and  lay  him  down.  >•  i 

•  Cover  him  then,  wrap  him  close — don't  let  me  see  it — 
smell  it — hear  the  word.     Don't  speak  the  word — don't !  ■ 

•  No,  no,  I'll  not.  There,  you  see  he's  covered  now.  Gently. 
Well  done,  well  done  ! » 

They  placed  him  in  the  carriage  with  great  ease,  for  Bar- 
naby was  strong  and  active,  but  all  the  time  they  were  so 
occupied  he  shrrered  from  head  to  foot,  and  evidently  expe- 
rienced such  an  ecstacy  of  terror  that  the  locksmith  could 
scarcely  endure  to  witness  his  suffering. 

This  accomplished,  and  the  wounded  man  being  covered 
with  Varden's  own  great-coat  which  he  took  off  for  the  pur- 
pose, they  proceeded  onwards  at  a  brisk  pace  :  Bamaby  gaily 
counting  the  stars  upon  his  fingers,  and  Gabriel  inwardly  con- 
gratulating himself  upon  having  an  adventure  now  ,  which 
would  silence  Mrs.  Varden  on  the  subject  of  the  Maypole  for 
that  night,  or  there  was  no  faith  in  woman. 
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In  the  venerable  suburb — it  was  a  suburb  once — of  Clerken- 
well,  towards  that  part  of  its  confines  which  is  nearest  to  the  Char- 
ter],House,  and  in  one  of  those  cool,  shady  streets,  of  which  a  few, 
widely  scattered  and  dispersed,  yet  remain  in  such  old  parts  of  the 
metropolis.— each  tenement  quietly  vegetating  like  an  ancient 
citizen  who  long  ago  retired  from  business,  and  dozing  on  in 
its  infirmity  until  in  course  of  time  it  tumbles  down ,  and  is 
replaced  by  some  extravagant  young  heir,  flaunting  in  stucco 
and  ornamental  work,  and  all  the  vanities  of  modern  days, — 
in  this  quarter,  and  in  a  street  of  this  description,  the  business 
of  the  present  chapter  lies. 
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At  the  time  of  which  it  treats  ,  though  only  six-aDd-sixtj 
years  ago,  a  very  large  part  of  what  is  London  now  had  no 
existence.  Even  in  the  brains  of  the  wildest  speculators,  there 
had  sprung  up  no  long  rows  of  streets  connecting  Highgate 
with  Whilechapel ,  no  assemblages  of  palaces  in  the  swampy 
levels,  nor  little  cities  in  the  open  fields.  Although  this  part 
of  4own  was  then  as  now,  parcelled  out  in  streets  and  plenti- 
fully peopled,  it  wore  a  different  aspect.  There  were  gardens 
to  many  of  the  houses,  and  trees  by  the  pavement  side ;  with 
an  air  of  freshness  breathing  up  and  down  ,  which  in  these 
days  would  be  sought  in  vain.  Fields  were  nigh  at  hand, 
through  which  the  New  River  took  its  winding  course,  and 
where  there  was  merry  hay-making  in  the  summer  time.  Nature 
was  not  so  far  removed  or  hard  to  get  at ,  as  in  these  days ; 
and  although  there  were  busy  trades  in  Clerkenwell,  and  work- 
ing jewellers  by  scores,  it  was  a. purer  place,  with  farm-houses 
nearer  to  it  than  many  modem  Londoners  would  readilj 
believe  ;  and  lovers'  walks  at  no  great  distance,  which  turned 
into  squalid  courts  ,  long  before  the  lovers  of  this  age  were 
born,  or,  as  the  phrase  goes,  thought  of. 

In  one  of  these  streets,  the  cleanest  of  them  all,  and  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  way  —  for  good  housewives  know  that  sun- 
light damages  their  cherished  furniture  ,  and  so  choose  the 
shade  rather  than  its  intrusive  glare  —  there  stood  the  house 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  It  was  a  modest  building,  not 
over  newly  fashioned  ,  not  very  straight,  not  large,  not  tall ; 
not  bold-faced,  with  great  staring  windows,  but  a  shy,  blinking 
house,  with  a  conical  roof  going  up  into  a  peak  over  its  gar- 
ret window  of  four  small  panes  of  glass,  like  a  cocked  hat 
on  the  head  of  an  elderly  gentleman  with  one  eye.  It  was 
not  built  of  brick  or  lofty  stone,  but  of  wood  and  plaster;  it 
was  not  planned  with  a  dull  and  wearisome  regard  to  regu- 
larity, for  no  one  window  matched  the  other,  or  seemed  to 
have  the  slightest  reference  to  anything  besides  itself. 

The  shop— for,  it  had  a  shop — was,  with  reference  to  the 
first  floor,  where  shops  usually  are ;  and  there  all  resemblance 
between  it  and  any  other  shop  stopped  short  and  ceased.  People 
who  went  in  and  out  didn't  go  up  a  flight  of  steps  to  it,  or 
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walk  easily  in  upon  a  level  with  the  street,  but  dived  down 
three  steep  stairs,  as  into  a  cellar.  Its  floor  was  paved  with 
stone  and  brick ,  as  that  of  anj  other  cellar  might  be  ;  and 
in  lieu  of  window  framed  and  glazed  it  had  a  great  black 
wooden  flap  or  shutter,  nearly  breast  high  from  the  ground, 
which  turned  back  in  the  day-time,  admitting  as  much  cold 
air  as  light ,  and  very  often  more.  Behind  this  shop  was  a 
wainscoted  parlour,  looking  first  into  a  paved  yard,  and  beyond 
that  again  into  a  little  terrace  garden  ,  raised  some  few  feet 
above  it.  Any  stranger  would  have  supposed  that  this  wain- 
scoted parlour,  saving  for  the  door  of  communication  by  which 
he  had  entered,  was  cut  off  and  detached  from  all  the  world; 
and  indeed  most  strangers  on  their  first  entrance  were  ob- 
served to  grow  extremely  thoughtful ,  as  weighing  and  pon- 
dering in  their  minds  whether  the  upper  rooms  were  only  ap- 
proachable by  ladders  from  without ;  never  suspecting  that 
two  of  the  most  unassuming  and  unlikely  doors  in  existence, 
which  the  most  ingenious  mechanician  on  earth  must  of  neces- 
sity have  supposed  to  be  the  doors  of  closets,  opened  out  of 
this  room — each  without  the  smallest  preparation,  or  so  much 
as  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  passage —  upon  two  dark  winding 
flights  of  stairs,  the  one  upward,  the  other  downward  ;'  which  . 
were  the  sole  means  of  communication  between  that  chamber 
and  the  other  portions  of  the  house. 

With  all  these  oddities,  there  was  not  a  neater,  moire  scrupu- 
lously tidy,  or  more  punctiliously  ordered  house,  in  London, 
in  all  England.  There  were  not  cleaner  windows,  or  whiter 
floors,  or  brighter  stoves,  or  more  highly  shining  articles  of 
furniture  in  old  mahogany  ;  there  was  not  more  rubbing,  scrub- 
bing, burnishing  and  polishing,  in  the  whole  street  put  toge- 
ther. Nor  was  this  excellence  attained  without  some  cost  and 
trouble,  and  great  expenditure  of  voice,  as  the  neighbours  were 
frequently  reminded  when  the  good  lady  of  the  house  over- 
looked and  assisted  in  its  being  put  to  rights  on  cleaning  days; 
which  were  usually  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday  night, 
both  days  inclusive. 

Leaning  against  the  door-post  of  this,  his  dwelling,  the^lock- 
amith  stood. early  on  the  morning  after  he  had  met  with  the 
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wounded  man,  gazing  disconsolatelj  at  a  great  wooden  emblem 
of  a  key,  painted  in  yivid  yellow  to  resemble  gold ,  which 
dangled  from  the  house-front,  and  swung  to  and  fro  with  a 
mournful  creaking  noise,  as  if  complaining  that  it  had  nothing 
to  unlock.  Sometimes  he  looked  oyer  his  shoulder  into  the 
shop,  which  was  so  dark  and  dingy  with  numerous  tokens  of 
his  trade,  and  so  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  a  little  forge, 
near  which  his  'prentice  was  at  work  ,  that  it  would  ha^e 
been  difficult  for  one  unused  to  such  espials  to  have  distin- 
guished anything  but  Tarious  tools  of  uncouth  make  and  shape, 
great  bunches  of  rusty  keys,  fragments  of  iron,  half-finished 
locks ,  and  such-like  things ,  which  garnished  the  walls  and 
hung  in  clusters  from  the  ceiling. 

After  a  long  and  patient  contemplation  of  the  golden  key, 
and  many  such  backward  glances ,  Gabriel  stepped  into  the 
road,  and  stole  a  look  at  the  upper  windows.  Ono  of  them 
chanced  to  be  thrown  open  at  the  moment,  and  a  roguish  face 
met  his  ;  a  face  lighted  up  by  the  loveliest  pair  of  sparkling 
eyes  that  ever  locksmith  looked  upon  ;  the  face  of  a  pretty, 
laughing,  girl  ;  dimpled  and  fresh,  and  healthful  —  the  very 
impersonation  of  good  humour  and  blooming  beauty. 

*  Hush! »  she  whispered,  bending  forward,  and  pointing  arch- 
ly to  the  window  underneath.     « Mother  is  still  asleep. » 

« SMI,  my  dear, »  returned  the  locksmith  in  the  same  tone. 
•  You  talk  as  if  she  had  been  asleep  all  night,  instead  of  little 
more  than  half  an  hour.  But  I  'm  very  thankful.  Sleep's  a 
blessing  —  no  doubt  about  it. »  The  last  few  words  he  mat- 
tered to  himself. 

«How  cruel  of  you  to  keep  us  up  so  late  this  morning, 
and  never  tell  us  where  you  were,  or  send  us  word!»  said 
the  girl. 

•  Ah  Dolly,  Dolly! »  returned  the  locksmith,  shaking  his  head, 
and  smiling ,  « how  cruel  of  you  to  run  up  stairs  to  bed ! 
Come  down  to  breakfast,  madcap,  and' come  down  lightly,  or 
you'll  wake  your  mother.  She  must  be  tired  ,  I  am  sure — I 
am! » 

Keeping  these  latter  words  to  himself,  and-  returning  his 
daughter's  nod,  he  was  passing  into  the  workshop,  with  the 
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smile  she  had  awakened  still  beaming  on  his  Saee,  when  he 
just  caught  sight  of  his  'prentice's  brown  paper  cap  ducking 
down  to  aToid  observation,  and  shrinking  from  the  window 
back  to  its  former  place,  which  the  wearer  no  sooner  reached 
than  he  began  to  hammer  lustily. 

N  Listening  again,  Simon! »  said  Gabriel  to  himself.  « That's 
bad.  What  in  the  name  of  wonder  does  he  expect  the  girl 
to  saj,  that  I  always  catch  him  listening  when  she  speaks, 
and  never  at  any  oflier  time !  A  bad  habit,  Sim,  a  sneaking, 
underhanded  way.  Ah!  you  may  hammer,  but  you  won't 
beat  that  out  of  me,  if  you  work  at  it  till  your  time's  up !  >» 

So  saying,  and  shaking  his  head  gravely,  he  re-entered  the 
workshop,  and  confronted  the  subject  of  these  remarks. 

«  There's  enough  of  that  just  now, » said  the  locksmith.  « You 
need'nt  make  any  more  of  that  confounded  clatter.  Breakfast's 
ready. » 

« Sir,  n  said  Sim,  looking  up  with  amazing  politeness,  and  a 
peculiar  little  bow  cut  short  off  at  the  neck,  •  1  shall  attend 
you  immediately. » 

•  1  suppose,  >»  muttered  Gabriel,  « that's  out  of  the  'Prentice's 
Garland,  or  the  'Prentice's  Delight,  or  the  'Prentice's  Warbler, 
or  the  'Prentice's  Guide  to  the  Gallows,  or  some  such  improv- 
ing text-book.  Mow  he's  going  to  beautify  himself — here's 
a  precious  locksmith!* 

Quite  anconscious  that  his  master  was  looking  on  from  the 
dark  comer  by  the  parlour  door,  Sim  threw  off  the  paper  cap, 
sprang  from  his  seat ,  and  in  two  extraordinary  steps,  some- 
thing between  skating  and  minuet-dancing ,  bounded  to  a 
washing-place  at  the  other  end  of  the  shop,  and  there  remov- 
ed from  his  face  and  hands  all  traces  of  his  previous  work — 
practising  the  same  step  all  the  time  with  the  utmost  gravity. 
This  done,  he  drew  from  some  concealed  plaoe  a  little  scrap 
of  looking-glass,  and  with  its  assistance  arranged  his  hair,  and 
ascertained  the  exact  stale  of  a  little  carbuncle  on  his  nose. 
Having  now  completed  his  toilet,  he  placed  the  fragment  of 
mirror  on  a  low  bench  ,  and  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  so 
much  of  his  legs  as  could  be  reflected  in  that  small  compass, 
with  the  greatest  possible  complacency  and  satisfaction. 
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Sim,  as  he  was  called  in  the  locksmith's  family,  or  Mr. 
Simon  Tappertit,  as  he  called  himself,  and  requir^  all  men 
to  style  him  out  of  doors,  on  holidays,  and  Sundays  out,  — 
was  an  old-fashioned ,  thin-faced  ,  sledk-haired  ,  sharp-nosed, 
small-eyed  little  fellow,  very  little  more  than  five  feet  high, 
and  thoroughly  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  he  was  above 
the  middle  size  ;  rather  tall,  in  fact,  than  otherwise.  Of  his 
figure,  which  was  well  enough  formed,  though  somewhat  of 
the  leanest,  he  entertained  the  highest  admiration;  and  with 
his  legs,  which,  in  knee-breeches,  were  perfect  curiosities  of 
littleness  ,  he  was  enraptured  to  a  degree  amounting  to  en- 
thusiasm. He  also  had  some  majestic,  shadowy  ideas,  which 
had  never  been  quite  fathomed  by  his  most  intimate  friends, 
concerning  the  power  of  his  eye.  Indeed  he  had  been  known 
to  go  so  far  as  to  boast  that  he  could  utterly  quell  and  sub- 
due the  haughtiest  beauty  by  a  simple  process,  which  he  termed 
« eyeing  her  over  ; »  but  it  must  be  added  ,  that  neither  of 
this  faculty,  nor  of  the  power  he  claimed  to  have,  through 
the  same  gift,  of  vanquishing  and  heaving  down  dumb  animals, 
even  in  a  rabid  state  ,  had  he  ever  furnished  evidence  which 
could  be  deemed  quite  satisfactory  and  conclusive. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  these  premises,  that  in  the.  small 
body  of  Mr.  Tappertit  there  was  locked  up  an  ambitious  and 
aspiring  soul.  As  certain  liquors,  confined  in  casks  too  cramped 
in  their  dimensions,  will  ferment,  and  fret,  and  chafe  in  their 
imprisonment ,  so  the  spiritual  essence  or  soul  of  Mr.  Tap- 
pertit would  sometimes  fume  within  that  precious  cask,  his 
body,  until,  with  great  foam  and  froth  and  splutter,  it  would 
force  a  vent,  and  carrv  all  before  it.  It  was  his  custom  to 
remark  ,  in  reference  to  any  one  of  these  occasions ,  that  his 
soul  had  got  into  his  head  ;  and  in  this  novel  kind  of  intoxi> 
cation  many  scrapes  and  mishaps  befel  him,  which  he  had 
frequently  concealed  with  no  small  difficulty  from  his  worthy 
master. 

Sim  Tappertit ,  among  the  other  fancies  upon  which  his 
before-mentioned  soul  was  for  ever  feasting  and  regaling  itself 
(and  which  fancies,  like  the  liver  of  Prometheus,  grew  as  they 
were  fed  upofi),  had  a  mighty  notion  of  his  order;  and  had 
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been  heard  bj  the  servant-maid  openly  expressing  his  regret 
that  the  'prentices  no  longer  carried  clubs  wherewith  to  mace 
the  citizens  :  that  was  his  strong  expression.  He  was  likewise 
reported  to  have  said  that  in  former  times  a  stigma  had  been 
cast  upon  the  body  by  the  execution  of  George  Barnwell,  to 
which  they  should  not  have  basely  submitted,  but  should  have 
demanded  him  of  the  legislature  —  temperately  at  first ;  then 
by  an  appeal  to  arms,  if  necessary — to  be  dealt  with  as  they 
in  their  wisdom  might  think  fit.  These  thoughts  always  led 
him  to  consider  what  a  glorious  engine  the  'prentices  might 
yet  become  if  they  had  but  a  master  spirit  at  their  head;  and 
then  he  would  darkly,  and  to  the  terror  of  his  hearers,  hint 
at  certain  reckless  fellows  that  he  knew  of,  and  at  a  certain 
Lion  Heart  ready  to  become  their  captain,  who,  once  afoot, 
would  make  the  Lord  Mayor  tremble  on  his  throne. 

In  the  respect  of  dress  and  personal  decoration,  Sim  Tap- 
pertit  was  no  less  of  an  adventurous  and  enterprising  charac- 
ter. He  had  been  seen  ,  beyond  dispute  ,  to  pull  off  rufiles 
of  the  finest  quality  at  the  corner  of  the  street  on  Sunday 
nights,  and  to  put  them  carefully 4n  his  pocket  before  return- 
ing home  ;  and  it  was  quite  notorious  that  on  all  great  holiday 
occasions  it  was  his  habit  to  exchange  his  plain  steel  knee- 
buckles  for  a  pair  of  glittering  paste,  under  cover  of  a  friendly 
post,  planted  most  conveniently  in  that  same  spot.  Add  to 
this  that  he  was  in  years  just  twenty,  in  his  looks  much 
older,  and  in  conceit  at  least  two  hundred  ;  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  be  jested  with  touching  his  admiration  of  his 
master's  daughter  ;  and  had  even,  when  called  upon  at  a  cer- 
tain obscure  tavern-  to  pledge  the  lady  whom  he  honoured  with 
his  love,  toasted,  with  many  winks  and  leers,  a  fair  creature 
whose  Christian  name,  he  said,  began  with  a  D — ; — and  as 
much  is  known  of  Sim  Tappertit,  who  has  by  this  time  fol- 
lowed the  locksmith  in  to  breakfast,  as  is  necessary  to  be  known 
in  making  his  acquaintance. 

It  was  a  substantial  meal ;  for  over  and  above  the  ordinary 
tea-equipage  the  board  creaked  beneath  the  weight  of  a  jolly 
round  of  beef,  a  ham  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  sundry 
towers  of  buttered    Yorkshire  cake,  piled  slice  upon  slice  in 
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most  alluring  order.  There  was  also  a  goodly  jug  of  well- 
browned  clay,  fashioned  into  the  form  of  an  old  gentleman^ 
not  by  any  means  unlike  the  locksmith,  atop  of  whose  bald 
head  was  a  fine  white  froth  answering  to  his  wig,  indicatiye, 
beyond  dispute,  of  sparkling  home-brewed  ale.  But  belter 
far  than  fair  home-brewed,  or  Yorkshire  cake,  or  ham,  or 
beef,  or  anything  to  eat  or  drink  that  earth  or  air  or  water 
can  supply,  there  sat,  presiding  oyer  all,  the  locksmith's  rosy 
daughter,  before  whose  dark  eyes  even  beef  grew  insignificant, 
and  malt  became  as  nothing. 

Fathers  should  neyer  kiss  their  daughters  when  young  men 
are  by.  It's  too  much.  There  are  bounds  to  human  endurance. 
So  thought  Sim  Tappertit  when  Gabriel  drew  those  rosy  lips 
to  his  —  those  lips  within  Sim's  reach  from  day  to  day,  and 
yet  so  far  off.  He  had  a  respect  for  his  master,  but  he  wished 
the  Yorkshire  cake  might  choke  him. 

«i  Father,  >  said  the  locksmith's  daughter,  when  this  .salute  was 
over,  and  they  took  their  seats  at  table,  fwbat  is  this  I  hear 
about  last  night?* 

•  All  true,  my  dear  ;  true  as  the  Gospel,  Doll. » 

•  Young  Mr.  Chester  robbed,  and  lying  wounded  in  the  road, 
when  you  came  up?» 

■  Ay — Mr.  Edward.  And  beside  him,  Barnaby,  calling  for 
help  with  all  his  might.  Jt  was  well  it  happened  as  it  did  ; 
for  the  road's  a  lonely  one,  the  hour  was  late,  and,  the  night 
being  cold,  and  poor  Barnaby  even  less  sensible  than  usual 
from  surprise  and  fright,  the  young  gentleman  might  have  met 
his  death  in  a  very  short  time. » 

« I  dread  to  think  of  it ! »  cried  his  daughter  with  a  shudder. 
«>  How  did  you  know  him  ?  > 

«Know  him!»  returned  the  locksmith.  «I  didn't  know  him 
— how  could  I  ?  I  had  never  seen  him,  often  as  I  had  heard 
and  spoken  of  him.  I  took  him  to  Mrs.  Budge's  ;  and  she 
no  sooner  saw  him  than  the  truth  came  out. » 

■  Miss  Emma,  father — If  this  news  should  reach  her,  enlarg- 
ed upon  as  it  is  sure  to  be,  she  will  go  distracted. » 

"Why,  lookye  there  again,  how  a  man  suffers  for  being 
good-natured  , »  said    the  locksmith.     « Miss  Emma  ^was    with 
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het*  tineto  ttt  the  tiiairiqti^rade  itt  Carlisle  Hdtlse,  Irhere  she  had 
gon'6,  as'the  people  at  the  Warren  told  me,  sarely  Against  her 
will.  What  does  your  blockhead  father  when  he  and  Mrs. 
Riidge  have  liiid  their  headk  together,  but  go^s  there  when  he 
dtight  to  be  cfbed  ,  makes  interest  with  his'  friend  the  door^ 
keeper,  slips  Itim  6n  a  mask  and  domino,  and  mixes  with  the 
ttiasquers. » 

« And  lik^  MMself  to  do  so ! »  cried  the  girl ,  putting  her 
fair  arm  round  his  neck,  and  giving  hifibi  a  most  enthusiastic 
kiss. 

«Like  himself!*  t^ateA  Gabriel,  alfecting  to  grumble,  but 
evidently  deKghted  willi  the  pari  he  had  taken,  And  with  her 
praise.  *Very  like  himself'— so  your  mother  saM.  Howeve*> 
he  mingled  ^itb  the  crowd,  and  prettily  w^ried  and  bddgered 
he  was,  I  warrant  you,  with  people  squeaking,  *  Dtttt't  yoU 
km)W  me?*  *hfd  'I've  found  you  oWt,''andafH  that  kind  of 
nonsense  in  his  ears.  He  might  have  wandered  on  till  now, 
but  in  a  little  room  ^hor«  was  ar  yoiing  lady  wIk)  had  taken 
off  her  mask,  on  fldeount  of  the  ptoce  being  very  warm,  and 
was  sitting  there  alone; » 

« And  that  was  ahe  ?»  said  his  daiightier  hastily. 

*  And  that  watf  aher, »  replied  the  locksnvith )  <  and  I  no  aooRer 
whispered  to  her  what  the  matter  was — as  softly,- Doll,  and 
with  nearly  as  mtiob  art  as  joi  cimH  ha^e  used  yourself — 
than  she  gives  a  kinfd  Off'  serednf  and  faints >way.« 

m  What  did  you  do  —  what  happened  next  ? «  asked  his 
danghter. 

«  Why,  the  masks  came  flookhig  round,  with  a  general  nois0 
tmd  hubbob,  and  1  thoWgM  myself  ill  ludk  to  get  clear  off, 
that's  all, »  rejoined  tK^' locksmith.  « What  happened  when  I 
rea(^1ied  home  yon  niay  guess,  if  you  didn't'  hear  it.  Ah! 
Well,  it's  a  poor  heairt  that  never  reioio€«.--*Pit  Toby  this 
way,   my  dear. » 

This  Toby  ^as  Ihe^  brown  Jug  of  which  prervibus  mention 
has  been  made.  Applying  his  Kps  t&  thfe  Worthy  oM  gcntlo^ 
man's  benevolent  forehead,  the  locksmith,  who  had  all  this 
time  heen  ravaging  among  the  eatables,  kept  them  there  so 
long,  at  the  same  time  raising  the  vessel  ^owfy  in  the  air, 
vol..  I.  65 
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«I  eyed  h<jr  over  wbiJiQ   te   talked  about  tboieUow,  -    he 
^d,    Nauji  that  wj8l».of  course  the   reason  q{  her  Jl)^iiig  coa^ 
f^edt    Joe!^» 
..  Hb  walked  .^p  and  do^n  again,  mucht  ^uick^  tban  before* 

and  if  possible  with  longer  strides  ;  sometimes  stopping  to  tali4 
a  glance  at.Jiig;  legs.,  ^nd  :60metiiQ4s  .to  jerk  out,  ag  it  were, 
aafl  cast  from  ,bi^,  goiter  « Jfoe  1 1  in  t]^  coujRse  of  a  quarter 
an  hour  or  so  he  again  assumed  the  paper  cap  and  tiijed  t^ 
^ork.     No,.    It.c^ji^  «ot  be  done; 

;  .vl'll  do  nothing  to-iki; »  md  Me.  T^ppertit,  dadoing  it  down 
aigain,  -bjut  .grind. .  J'U  grind  up  all  the  loojs.  Qripiding  will 
pi^it  my  pr^^nt  hiin^pur  well.    Joe.! »  .       . 

jybirr-r-r-ir,  The  grindstone  was  soon  in  miQtioi^  ,•  the  sparks 
("^e^  flying  ,off  in  .^bowers.  Tbi^  was  th^r  occupation  for  his 
Jt^eated  spirit.  ,        :   . 

. ;  Wb^fr-rr-r-fhr-r..  *i 

«  Sometbing  ^iU  coji^  pf  this !  *  said  Mr.  Tapportit|..paiisiag 
as  if  jn  triuipp^,  ai^d  wiping  his  heated  face  upon  his  if leeve. 
"Somj^^hing  will  <^opie.of  this.  I  hope  it  ni^j^^'f  be  bum^iif 
gore. »      • 

Whirjp-r-r-rrr-r-r.  *  ,  . 

•]  ■',.',',....'  ,  .     .     ,'  :  • 
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.,'l^s  soofi  fis  tbe  bii^iness  of  the  d$^y  w^over,  the  lockiaaiith 
^^lied  JS^b  AloAffip^ri^it  thewcranded  gi^ntleman  wd  ascer* 
iWi  tbfi  pupgnas^ .  of  bif  rei^pyerj:,  Tbe  hq^se  wher^  he  had 
)p£t  bi>n  wa£  i]^  a  bjr^i'oet  in  Sojutbyark,  ^not  far  frona  Lea- 
den Bfidge;  and  thither  he  hied  with  all  speed>  bent  upon 
returning  with  as  little  delay  as  might  be,  and  getting  to  bed 
betim^s^ 

The  eyeping  ,Wf|s  boisterofiS'^^arcely  .be.ttcr  than  the  pre- 
vious nigfct  fead  be^p..  Ij  w^^.pqt  ea^^,  fw  j^  stout  inam  like 
Qj^riel,  to  ke^p,  bis  )cg$  at  i)Jhe  street  earners,  or  ^p  make  hea4 
against  tbe  high  wind  i  wl^icb  pft^  Jpirlj  gpL  the  better  of 
him,  aJid  droya  him  bapk  son^e<  paciss,  or»  in^.4^fiance  4^f  all 
bis  energy,  forced  hii^.tp  t^lce,;^^ltqr,  ii^./iji  aifch  or  dporwaj 
until  the  fury  of  the  gust  was  spent.     Occasionally  a  b^t  or 


^g,  Q».h9iK'fiW90  spM)lrfng'w4  trundling  .p9#  MW»  [litw  « 

mudi.iUDg;  irUlf  th»:mM>  ^qus  Af^tapl^pf  fi»|Ung  tilei 

miUtting  linio  frAfnionts,  did>  ilol.=  i««ff«9i9^  ik^  9hmw  of  Ub^ 

locksmith,   as  he  knocked  softly    at  thOiowfyeUfy^Vdior-     «l'd 
letter  be  iQ^^^iotrn's  jhtoAeyT^ftrM^TsifAiibri'^ 
•  «  Who'll )<h«)re>?y  4«P«m<M  4  iKrtNvis^'!^ '.y<^iQe  (rofn^mitUm 

Being  answered,  it  added  a  hMif  .^wi  ^  T^fdlpome»  t^^  tbe 
dpor  wm  flutoklyj.ppened.,.  ::    ^       ,     //.    . 
.Sb^  wan .  ajM>wt  ^rtyf^fpeilMlpir  two .  pr  tbrw  yew  f^jhf^r^ 

wl^.fii  f>h09f!ftiJ  i9^PAot9  aMd.ji  £a€e  OuitJ^ft^ioiic^ibaeiiiipDaai:, 

It  bore  traces  of  affliction  and  care,  but  they  were  of  ^Rolfl 

d«t^»  mi'  Tim^ M4  .^nkoa^f^  Ibem*.  .A«y:»P«e  ^J^  bad  be- 
rtojwed  bii^a  ca^ml ;  g^a^f^e  Qp  .fiwD^^Ji .  flight  b^ye  Jb9piir« 
that  this  was  his  mother,    from    the   strong  r^mbl^u^a    bffr 
lW0en  thex^  i   t^\iN(}iexf^.i^  bjifr  £9fie  th^^r^  was  wjldiies^ :  and  . 
;V#^^tt€y,  l^  bars  )it|i^,  ,w^  t||A  p^ti^llt  floiDpo^uf^iof  Ipngeff 

One  thing  about. ^iii^^^A  y^  very  ^ragge  an4:  atartling^ 
You  copU  not  locfk.ttnpi^.H.'iA  i(^>J9p^  cbQi^fM^.:niood.  with- 
oiit.  f^ing.  tha<.^  )^  soff^  ei^iJps^OTdimMji  ^Vf^^tT)  of  expres- 
sing tww.  <MhFV  Wt  ^n  .^|ie  sjm;fafpr.  :4t^»«,in  .uq  qm 
feature  that  it  lingered.  You  could  not  take  the  ..ejr^^^.oi* 
mouthy  4^  .Ijuies  vppa  the  eheeiky  apd  p^j»  ij^  jlbis  or  tjiat  were 
otherwise,  it  would  not  he  so.  Yet  there  it  alw£(ys  luihedrr- 
something  for  ever  dimly  seen^  b^(  erQr  tbpre,  an^  n^yer  ab- 

^ei9t  fop,.«  mi^mU.  It  wA9()i^  f^ttU^Pk  P*M  shadow  of 

some  look,  to  which  an  instant  of  int^^se^igiid  nicest  i^nutt^r^ 
able  horror  only  could  have  given  births  .b^^t  indif^imtlifjWd 
feeible..  m  iiim^,  ,it  did.  suggest  vhatft^  Iqpk  amijl,'  hs^ve 
hmnt^  and  ^^iJA  in.  ,tb^„rni'«4  a^  iSiM  ^^  W  loxifit^cq  ip 

More  faintly  imaged,  and  wanting  force  and  purpose,  mH 
vffivfiti  b(H^9fMse  >Qi?  his  d«ffceiMHJl|  ii^telleot,  ther^^/  w«f  H^  ^ame 
fti«mp  m(9p  \h^  9Pn.    $^n  in  a  pi^tu^e,    it  m.uat  biaYe  bad 
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MM^iegeM  with  it,  arid'  wo^ild  have  htalited  those'  who 
loo&ed  upon  the  canyas.  They  who  kne^  the  Maypole  story, 
and  botild  rememher  what  the  widow  was,  before  her  hus- 
batid's  and  his  master'-s  Unorder,  undet^tood  it  well.  They 
redollect^d  hoilr  the  chan^-  had  come,  and  could  eall  to  miod 
that  when  her  son  was  h«ni;  uj^oB  the  very  4iay  the  deed 
was  khown^  he  bote  *up6«  his-  wrist  what  seemed  a  6tnear  of 
blbod,  biii' washed  out.      -    ' 'I:  ' 

« God  save  yon,  neighbdut*,-  •  said  the  looksMHth,  as  he  fol- 
lowed her  with  the  air  <>f  an'  old  friend  into  a  little  parlour 
where  a  cheerAiI  fire  was  burning; 

«And  you,*  she  answered,  smiling.  wYour  kind  heart  has 
brought  you  here  agaiin.  Tfothin'g'wifl 'kee)>  you  at  hom^l 
know  of  oldv'if  tliere  are  firiends  to  serve  or  eomfort,  out  of 
door^. » 

'  «Ttit,  tut.  It  returned  the  locksmith,  rubbing  his  hands  and 
warming  them.  « You  women  are  such  talkers.  What  of  the 
patient^  neighbour  ?»  ' 

•  *IIe  is  sleeping  now.  He*  was  Very  restless  towards  day- 
Hgbt-,'  aud  for  some  hours  tossed 'and  tumbW  sadly.  -  But  the 
feyer  has  left  him,  and  the  doctor  i^ys  he  will  soon  mend. 
He  must  not  be  removed 'ttnliltcKmorrow.  »i 

■  He  has  had' visitors  fe-day— humph  ?'» 'said  "Gabriel,  slily. 

•M  Yes.  Old  Mi*.'  Chester  has  b^n  here- 'ever  since  we  sent 
for  him,  and  had  not  been  gone  many  'minutes  -^hcn  you 
knocked .' »      '  •  • 

•  No  ladies?  said  Gabriel,  elevating  his  eyebrows  -and  look- 
ing disappointed.     ' 

t»A  letter,*  replied' the  widow. 

•  Come.  That's  better-  than  nothing ! »  cried  -the  locksmith. 
«Who  was  the*  bearer? »  i.    ^   . 

■•-•Bariiaby,  of  fk)urse.ir        .   :    >   .  /       ' 

*'»]fearnaby's  a  jewel!*  said  Varden  ;  and  ikitties  and  goey 
^th  ease  where  we,*  who  think  oui^Kes  nnieh  -wiser,  would 
make  but  a  poor  hand  of  it.  He  is  not  out  wandering,' again, 
r  hope  ?•»  ' '      • '  ■     ' "     "....'•/.        .',■;.«,« 

'« Thank  Heaven  he  is  iii  his  b^;  hitving  been  up  all  night, 
as  you  know,'   abd  on  his. feet  all  day.     He  was  quite    tired 


ool.    Ah,  ^ie%U>our,  {f  I  oould  iHit  see  hitn  oflener  "sOW-vf  I 
could  but  tame  dowA  that  tfsrable  restlestaMSi — * 

•  Id  good  Cime^/t'isaid.  the  locksmith  Jbindly,  «in^goodtitte — 
don't  be  dowvirbearted.  To  my ^ mind  he  gcowa  wiser:  every 
day. » 

The  widoni  shook  her  head.  And  yet,  though  she  knew 
the  locksmith  sovight 'to  cheer  her,,  and  ^ke  from  no  cod« 
victtoiibf  hi&  own,  ahe  was  glad  to  hear  even  this  praise  of 
her  poor  benighted  son. 

«He  will  be  a  'cute  man  yet,*  resumed  .the  : locksmith. 
•  Take  care,  when  W)e  «re  growing  old  and  feolisfa,  Bamaby 
doesn't  pujL  ns  to  the  blush,  that's  all.  But  .onr  other. friend,  • 
he  added,  looking  under  the  table,  ^qd.  about,  the  floor— 
« shafpest>.and  ^wnnlngeat  of. all  the  sharp  and.  cunning  cuieB — 
Where's  he  ? » 

•  In  BarMby's  room, «  rqoined  thci  mdow;,  with  .  a  faint 
smile.  •'    .  ,  .  -        ,,■..•    .1 

•  Ah!'  He's  a  knowing  bldde!*.  saiA  Ytfdea,  shaking  his 
head.  •!  should  be  sorry  to  talk  iieefets  before  him.  Oh! 
He's  a  deep  customer.  I've  no  doubt  he  oan  read  and  write 
and  ca^t  accounts  if  he  chooses.  What  t?as  that-?**him  tapi^ 
ping  at  the  door?*! 

« No, »  returned  the  widow ^  « It  was  in  the  street,  I  thinks 
Hark !  Yes.  There  again  I  'Tis  some,  one  jknodcing  softly 
at  the  shutter.     Who  can  it  bei» 

They  had  been  speaking  in  a  kuw  tpiie^»  fov  4h^  invalid  lay 
overhead,  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  being  thin  and  poorly 
bu^t,  the  sound  of  their  voices  might  otherwise  h^ve  disturb^ 
ed  his  slumber.  The  party  without,  whoev^  it  was,  could 
have  stood  close  to  the  diutter  without  bearing  anything  spoh^ 
en ;  and,  seeing  the  light  through  the  chinks  and  finding  all 
so  quiet,  might  have  been  persuaded  that  only  one  person 
was  there. 

•  Some  thief  or  ruffian,  maybe,*  said  the  locksmith.  «Give 
me  the  light.  * 

•  Mo,  no,*  she  returned  hastily.  «Such  visitors  have  never 
come  to  this  poor  dwelling.  Do  you  stay  here.  You're 
within  call,  at  the  worst.     I  would  rather  go  myself-^Hilone. » 
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n  WltyFii  said  fhii  lodc^flikh,  ^nwiflingfly  t^tiklfni^fabig  tta« 
candle  he  had  eaufglit  tip  from  tile  taftle.     ' 

« fteeaiise^^I  don^i  know  w%^^becau9e  the  >wish  ig  strong 
upon  me, «  she  rejoiifted.  i»tl%ete  againi—^iy  noC  detain  mt* 
1  beg  of  you !» 

Gabriel  looked  at  her^  in  -igreat  siM^pria^  to  see  me,  ^bo  was 
iiMially  so  mtld  Hfid  quiet,  thus  agitated  ^aiM^^  Willi  so  little 
cause.  She  left  the  room  and  closed  the  ^or  behind  her. 
She  stood  for  a  moment  as'  if  hesitating,  ^tAi  heir  hand  upoii 
the'  fedi.  In  this^short  luterral  Ae  knocskuig  came  again,  and 
a  Toice  close  to  the  >Window^-a  voieie  the'lo^ksndfh  seemed 
to  recsollect,  and  to  have  some  disagveeabM  assocAattoil  with— - 
whispered  « Make  haste. » 

The  wdndB  were^  uttered  in  that  ioW  '  dlstindt  voide  « which 
finds  its  way  so  readily  to  sleepers'  ears,  and  walkes  fhem  in 
a  fright.  :  For  a  moment' it  sUfrtl^d  ev0fi  the  l^dk^ivrith  r  who 
involuntarily  drew  back  from  the  window,  and  listened.- 
.  The  wind  mitibling  Ytfi  the'  chlminci}^  Wad^  it  diffieult  to  hear 
whdit  passed,  but  he  tmAd  tell  that  the  dodr  was  opened,  that 
there  was  the  tread  of  a  tnan  upon  the  cr^kltfifg  boards,  and 
then  a  moment's  sitence-^brok«fn  by  a  silppv^^Hsed  som^hin^ 
which  was  not  a  shriek,  or  groan,  or  cry  t6t  help,  and  yet 
migUl  have'  been  either  6t  dll  thre^;  iottd  the  woi^ds  « My  God!  * 
uttered  in  a  voice  it  (jhiHed  him  io  hear. 

He  rushed  out  upon  the  instant.  There,  at  last,  was  that 
dreadfiil  look**-the  very  one  he  seemed  to  know  so  wieli  and 
yet  had  never  €teen  befofe— iapon  her  face.  There  she  stood, 
froedn  to  the  ground^  g^^ing  vt'lth  starling  eyes,  and  Kvid 
cheeks,  and  every  feature  fixed  and  ghtetly,  •  tipoii  the  man 
he  had  ekleonntar^  in  the  d6rk  la^  Vifighf.  His  eyes  met 
those  of  the  loeksmith.  It  Was  birt  a  flash,  an  instant,  ^ 
breath  upon  a  polisdied  glass,  and  he  was  gone. 

The  locksmith  was  upon  him — had  the  skirts  of  his*  stream- 
ing garment  almost  in  hkf  grasp-^^^h^  his  arms  were  tightly 
clutched,  and  the  widow  flung  herself  upon  the  ground  before 
hiw.    •  .  / 

•  The  olhe»  way««— fhe  other  way,  ••  she  cried.  ■  fle  went 
the  other  way.     TiitH^^tum. » 
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« The  other  way  !  I  see  him  now, «  rejoined  the  locksmith, 
pointing — « yonder — there — there  is  his  shadow  passing  by  that 
light.     What — who  is  this?     Let  me  go. » 

iiCome  back,  come  back ! »  exclaimed  the  woman,  wrestling 
with  and  clasping  him  ;  •  Do  not  touch  him  on  your  life. 
I  charge  you,  come  back.  He  carries  other  lives  besides  his 
own.     Come  back  ! » 

« What  does  this  mean  ? »  cried  the'  locksmith. 

«No  malter  what  it  means,  don't  ask,  don't  speak,  don't 
think  about  it.  He  is  not  to  be  followed,  checked,  or  stop- 
ped.    Come  back  ! »  ^ 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  in  wonder,  as  she  writhed  and 
clung  about  him  ;  and,  borne  down  by  her  passion,  suffered 
her  to  drag  him  into  the  house.  It  was  not  until  she  had 
chained  and  double-locked  the  door,  fastened  every  bolt  and 
bar  with  the  heat  and  fury  of  a  maniac,  and  drawn  him  back 
into  the  room,  that  she  turned  upon  him  once  again  that 
stony  look  of  horror,  and,  sinking  down  into  a  chair,  covered 
her  face,  and  shuddered,  as  though  the  hand  of  death  were 
on  her. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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('}  Two  hundred  years  are  well-Digh  gone,  siuce  fleshly  form  I  wore; 

I  think,  with  a  sigh,  on  the  days  gone  by,  and  the  joys  that  are  nomore— 

When  London's  streets,  so  high  and  dim,  re-echoed  to  my  tread, 

As  my  bell  I  swung,  and  merrily  sung  :  (*}  « Bairrc  out,  brivg  oirr  toui  Deab  !» 

'Twas  June's  mid-blaze,  and  the  sunny  rays  did  {*)  parch  the  dronthy  air, 
And  the  Dog-Star's  eye,  malignantly ,  on  the  sweltered  earth  did  glare: 
The  {*)  Flies  obscene  did  cluster  thick,  and  hang  from  roof  and  wall; 
Like  hees ,  I  swear,  they  charmed  were  with  my  bell  "and  my  merry  olL 

And  to  and  fro,  from  high  to  low,  a  shuddering  whisper  ran. 

That  Pestilence  had  waved  his  wing,  to  dim  the  hopes  of  man : 

■  The  monarch  grim,*  they  muttered,  uhath  left  his  palace  by  the  Nile, 

•  A  progress  to  make,  and  his  dues  to  take,  in  England's  merry  isle.  ■ 

Like  a  monarch,  his  harbingers  he  sent,  his  coming  to  proclaim; 
For  a  {*)  Comet  red  was  his  usher  dread,  with  beard  of  livid  flame. 
Right  o'er  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral  stood  the  (*)  Angel  of  the  Lord : 
A  wrath  divine  on  his  brow  did  shine  ;he  waved  a  glimmering  sword. 

(')  frit  was  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  1665,  that  the  Plagae  began  in  our  Ciij  of  Loaiaa; 
after  we  were  warned  by  the  Great  Plagae  in  Holland  in  the  year  166i.» 

ctGod's  Terrible   Voice  in  the  City,M  by  the  Rot.  T.  Vincent.     8to.     1€C7. 
('j  uThe  Bellman  called  out  several  times— «DriVi^  out  your  i>ea<//» «— but  nobody  aas- 
wered.»     De  Foe's  Memoirs  of  the  Plague  Year.     p.  76. 

(*j  nThe  hottest  day  that  ever  I   felt  in  my  life.»    Pepys*   Diary,  Jane  7lh. 
(*)  a  In  the  sommer  before  the  plague  there  was  snch  a  moltitade  of  Flies,  thai  they  lioeJ 
the  insides  of  houses  ;  and  if  any  thread  or  string  did  hang  down  in  any  place,  it  wis  pre- 
stnily  thick  set  with  flies,  like  a  rope  of  onions. »    Boghursl's  Loimographia.     1666. 

('I  a  In  the  first  place,  a  blaiing  Star,  or  Comet,  appeared  for  seTcral  months  before  tke 
F^ague. —  The  Comet  before  the  Pestilence  was  of  a  faint,  dull,  languid  colour.* 

De  Foe.     Memoirs  of  the  Plague  Year.     p.  3f. 
(*)  (f  There  they  saw  hearses  and  coffins  in  the  air,  carrying  to  be  bnried.i* 

De  Foe,  Mem.  of  the  Plague,    p.  38. 
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Each  eve,  when  the  flun  hU  race  had  run  o*er  cloud-Iaud'a  realms  of  gold, 
(')  Herald,  and  Mute ,  and  Mournin^Train,  in  plumed  procession  rolled  : 
With  shrouded  face  and  gliding  pace,  they  passed  in  endless  rank; 
From  the  North  they  rose  untiringly,  and  aye  in  the  South  they  sank. 

Hark,  hark !  how  it  creaks  in  the  morning  air,  yon  lattice  neglectedly ! 
And  yon  low  door— it  never  more  to  the  living  shall  opened  be. 
'Tis  padlocked  and  barred,  but  a  surer  guard  is  yon  slender  (*)  Cross  of  Red, 
And  the  pious  scrawl}  that  seems  to  say  :  «Npne  pass  here,  but  the  Dead! 


T. 


Strange  sounds  were  heard,  my  comrades  averred,  but  they  all  have  died  away. 
Strange  shadows  were  thrown  on  that  lattice  pane,but  they  vanished  ere  the  day: 
(•)  To  look  within  that  lonely  room  not  lightly  would  I  dare; 
For  Rage  and  Fear  were  the  Nurses  here,  the  Comforter,  Despair. 

'Twas  strange  to  behold  how  the  signs  did  wave  aloft  in  the  sultry  gale; 
Half  touched  below  with  the  (*}  Bonfire's  glow,  and  half  with  Noonshine  pale : 
And  ever  they  swang  with  a  rusty  clang ;  as  ye  hear,  when  the  storm  is  high. 
Where  the  Pirate's  bones  on  the  gibbet  swing,  in  irons  harmoniously. 

And  'twas  strange  to  behold,  as  onward  rolled  our  cart,  with  its  lading  grim, 
The  motion  queer  and  the  gesture  quaint,  of  each  dank  and  stony  limb, 
i  thought,  as  I  saw  each  quivering  hand,  and  saw  each  nodding  head , 
They  were  beating  time  to  my  merry  chime:  «  Bring  oot,  irkig  out  tour  Dead!  ■ 

(*)  Stark  Manhood  lay  there,  with  a  bitter  glare  yet  glimmering  in  his  eye; 
And  the  Maid's  long  locks  round  the  fingers  were  twined  of  span-long  Infancy. 

[*)  uOno  tine,  before  the  pUgue  vas  begun,  I  think  it  vat  in  March,  seeing  a  crowd 
of  people  in  the  street,  I  joined  them  to  satisfy  mj  curiosity,  and  found  thcin  all  staring 
up  in  the  air,  to  see  what  a  Woman  told  them  appeared  plain  to  her,  which  was  «  an 
Angel  clothed  in  white,  with  a  fiery  sword  in  bis  hand,  waving  it,  or  brandishing  it  o««r 
his  head.w     lb.  40. 

(')  «That  every  house  visited  be  marked  with  a  Red  Gross  of  a  foot  long,  in  the  iui«l> 
die  of  the  door,  and  with  these  usual  printed  words;  that  is  to  say,  uLord  have  !^f«>riy 
apon   u's,»  to  be  set  close  over  the  same  i'ross.n         Orders  of  the  Lord  Mayor.     1665. 

(*J  aThe  very  buryers  of  the  dead,  who  were  the  most  hardened  creatures  in  the  town, 
were  some  times  so  terriGcd,  that  they  durst  not  go  into  the  houses  wliere  whole  families 
were  swept  away  together,  anj   %h«re   the  circumstances  were    more  particnlarly  horrible. n 

Journal  of  thj  PUgue  Ysar.     p.     58. 

(*)  «rTo  London,  and  there  1  saw  Fires  burning  in  the  streets,  through  the  whole  City, 
by  the  Lord  Mayor's  order.  Thence  by  water  to  the  Duke  of  Alb^marlu's  (at  Whitehall): 
•II  the  way  Fires  on  each  sides  of  the  Thames,  o     Pepys'   Diary,     vol.  ii. 

(*)  «1he  Carl  had  in  it  sisteen  or  seventeen  Bodies;  some  were  wrapped  up  in  linen 
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All  ruffled  was  the  Old  Man's  beard,  like  corn  by  the  gale  laid  low: 
The  Youth's  lip  yet  with  foam  was  wet— he  had  wrestled  with  the  foe. 

Theirlimbs  were  damp— the  withering  cramp  had  strangely  twined  them  all, 
As  the  branches  are  twined  by  the  Hurricane,  in  guise  fantastical. 
On  Babe  and  Maid,  Priest,  Bride,  and  Youth,  the  plague-seal  ye  might  view: 
For  breast  or  thigh,  the  curious  eye  might  trace  the  ('}  Tokens  bine. 

Thus  on  we  rolled,  while  my  song  I  trolled,  till  in  Aldgate  we  ended  our  rtJe; 
And  we  set  down  our  fare  at  a  mansion  fair,  a  Palace  bri«;ht  and  wide: 
Though  rough  was  the  road,  and  our  close -packed  load  was  jolted  grievously, 
No  complaint  did  we  hear  from  our  passengers  of  pace  or  company! 

O !  (*j  Aldgate  Pit  is  a  palace  fit  for  the  Pest-King's  levee  fair ! 
With  Cj  lanterns  dim  'tis  lighted  up,  and  torches*  smouldering  glare. 
To  marshal  the  guests  in  order  due  were  Chaniberlains  arrayed; 
And  each  did  hold,  for  Rod  of  Gold,  the  Matlock  and  the  Spade. 

My  bones  they  lie  in  Aldgate  Pit,  in  the  fat  loam  mingled  deep  ; 

By  Merchalit,  Knight,  and  Lady  bright,  full  daintily  they  sleep : 

If  she  turned  in  her' shroud,  that  madam  proud,  for  very  shame  she*d  cry, 

That  the  Bellman's  bones  in  the  lordly  grave  by  her  snowy  side  should  lie. 

The  book-man  may  prate  of  the  gallant  state  the  Plague-King  kept  of  yore, 
Once  in  fair  Athens'  marble  walls,  and  once  by  (*)  Arno's  shore  ; 
But  he  triumphed  best  when  in  Aldgate  Pit  he  held  his  levee  dread. 
When  my  Bell  I  swung,  and  merrily  sung:  uBrimo  out,  bring  out  tour  Dead!* 

•hSets,  some  in  rags,  some  litlle  other  than  naked,  or  to  loose  ,  tSat  vhtl  corering 
they  had  fell  from  them  ,  in  the  shooting  out  of  the  cart ;  and  they  fell  quite  naked 
among  (ho  restj  but  the  matter  «as  not  much  to  them,  seeing  they  were  all  dead,  and 
wera  to  be  huddled  together  into  the  common  Grave  of  Mankind.  >i     De  Foe.      p.     93. 

('  ((The  true  pestilential  spots,  called  the  Tokens,  were  a  gangrened  ilesh  of  a  pyra- 
midal Bgore,  penetrating  to  the  very  bone,  with  its  basis  downward;  altogether  mortified 
and  insensible,  though  a  pin  or  other  sharp  body  were  thrust  into  it.n 

Dr.  Hodges,  author  of  the  I.oimologij. 

(*]  «The  great  Pit  in  the  church^yard  of  our  parish  uf  Aldgate:  a  terrible  pit  it  vas. 
It  was  about  forty  feet  in  length  ,  and  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  broad  :  it  wa5,  at 
the  time  I  first  looked  at  it ,  about  nine  feet  deep  ;  but  it  was  said  they  dug  it  nejr 
twenty  feet  afterwards.))     De  Foe.     Memoirs,     p.  88. 

(*)  ((There  were  lanterns,  with  candles  in  them,  placed  all  night  rouud  the  sides  of  the 
Pit   upon    the  heaps  uf  earth,  seven  or  eight,  or  perhaps   more.u     Dc   Foe.     p.  93. 

Cy  IMjgue  of  Florence.     Doccaccio — Dccanieronc.   1.   i. 
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].  V^iMRon^s  Hunting  Tours.     8vo.     London:   1833. 
9.  The  Chase,  the  Turf,    and  the  Road.     By  Nimrod,  with  Illustra- 
tions. *  8vo.     London  :    1837. 

3.  Instructions  to  JToung  Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shoot' 
I'ng.  Dy  Lieut.-CoL  P.  Hawker.     8th  Edition.    8vo.     London:  1838. 

4.  Sporting  Scenes  and  Country  Characters.  By  Martingale.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood'.     8vo.     London:   1840. 

5-  Jn  Encyclopoedia  of  Rural  Sports;  or,  a  Complete  jiccount,  Histo- 
i:caf.  Practical^  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  S /tooting.  Fishing,  Rac- 
ing, and  other  Field  Sports  and  Athletic  Amusements  of  the  present 
day.  By  Delabere  P.  Blaine,  Esq.,  Illustrated  by  Six  Hundred 
Engravings  on  Wood.     8vo.     London:   1840.    * 

6.  The  Moor  and  the  Loch.  By  John  Colquhoun,  Esq.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    8vo.     London:  1841. 

7.  The  Rod  and  the  Gun-,  being  two  Treatises  on  Angling  and  Sport* 
ing.  By  James  Wilson,  F.  R.  S..  E.,  and  by  the  Author  of  *  The 
Oalcleigh  Sporting  Code.*  Republished  from  the  Seventh  Edition 
o(  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica.    8vo.     Edinburgh:  1841. 


We  have  selected  the  works  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article  as  containing  the  most  modern  notions  and  improve- 
ments, and  also  as  best  calculated,  for  otiier  reasons,  to  serve 
as  specimens  of  their  class. 

In  'The  Sporting  Scenes  and  Country  Characters,'  by  lilar- 
lingale,  we  have  a  series  of  brief  descriptions,  well  seasoned 
with  precepts,  and  occasionally  enlivened  by  anecdotes,  of 
every  kind  of  rural  amusement,  from  stag-hunting  to  rat- 
catching. 
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In  Mr  Blaine's  '  Encyclopaedia,'  the  entire  science  and  hist- 
ory of  the  same  topics  are  compressed.  It  is  literally  and  faith- 
fully what  its  name  implies — a  complete  round  or  circle  of 
sporting  knowledge — a  perfect  manual  for  the  amateur,  who 
may  turn  to  it  with  eqaal  confidence,  whether  he  wishes  to 
learn  how  to  train  a  fox-hound  in  England,  or  to  kill  a  giraffe 
in  Africa. 

The  fame  of  ^Nimrod'  is  universally  diffused.  He  has  done 
for  fox-hunting  what  the  editor  of  the  Almanack  des  Gour- 
mands effected  for  gastronomy,  and  the  veriest  Cockney  may 
derive  unmingled  gratification  from  his  writings;  for,  inde- 
pendently of  the  descriptive  powers  displayed  in  them,  they 
form  one  of  the  richest  funds  of  racy  anecdote  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with.  This  is  in  some  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the 
privilege  tacitly  accorded  to  him  of  indulging,  to  an  unlimit- 
ed extent,  in  personal  allusion. 

As  to  the  rest  upon  our  list — Colonel  Hawker  expounds 
the  whole  rationale  of  Shooting  with  clearness,  fulness,  and 
vivacity;  whilst  Mr  Colquhoun,  with  his  freshness  of  descrip- 
tion and  instructive  minuteness  of  detail,  bears  us  off  to  the 
mountains,  prepared  for  every  change  of  weather  or  variety 
of  country  that  may  turn  up.  The  treatise  on  Shooting,  by 
the  author  of  The  'Oakleigh  Sporting  Code,'  is  written  upon 
a  very  comprehensive  plan,  and  beautifully  illustrated.  Its 
companion  on  Angling  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  instruc- 
tive, and  agreeable  treatises  on  the  'gentle  art'  that  exists  in 
our  language;  and  will  probably  be  noticed  at  greater  length 
in  a  future  article. 

An  unsophisticated  observer,  on  his  first  visit  to  a  hunting 
country,  must  instantly  be  struck  by  the  magnificence  of  the 
establishments,  as  well  as  by  the  taste,  inventive  ingenuity, 
and  scientific  knowledge  displayed  in  them — the  kennels  and 
stables  built  with  far  more  regard  to  health  and  comfort  than 
the  dwelling-houses — the  dogs  and  horses  dieted  according  to 
the  established  principles  of  art — more  pains  taken  with  the 
education  of  a  fox-hound  than  with  that  of  a  country  gentle- 
man fifty  years  ago,  and  as  many  delicate  attentions  lavished 
on  a   sick  hunter  by  a  nursing  groom,   as  a  lady  of  quality 
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woald  receiye  from  Sir  Henry  Halford  or  her  waiting-maid. 
Then,  how  painfully  would  the  sense  of  his  own  insignificance 
be  forced  upon  him  by  the  absorbing  character  of  the  pursuit 
— the  complete  devotion  of  all  around  him  to  the  master  pas- 
sion— the  entire  subservience  of  thoughts,  feelings,,  habits, 
senses,  to  the  presiding  influence  or  genius  of  the  place!  ^Pray, 
my  lord,'  said  Nimrod  to  the  present  Duke  of  Cleveland,  'is 
'  not  your  kennel  here  very  near  the  house?  Does  not.  the 
'  savour  of  the  boiler  sometimes  find  its  way  into  the  draw- 
'  ing-room?' — *It  may,*  replied  his  lordship,  *but  we  are  all 
•  too  well  bred  for  fox-hunting  to  mind  that.'  Woe  indeed 
to  the  wife,  sister,  or  daughter,  who  betrays  any  feminine 
weakness  in  this  respect,  '  I  was  once  present,'  says  Nimrod, 
^  when  an  anecdote  was  told  of  a  gentleman  having  purchas- 
ed a  pack  of  fox-hounds;  but,  on  their  arrival  at  his  kennel, 
his  wife  went  into  fits,  in  which  she  continued  till  the  hounds 
were  sent  back  again  to  their  original  owner/ — ^  If  my  wife 
had  d<Mie  so,'  said  Mr  Corbet,  ^  I  would  never  have  kissed  her 
again  till  she  took  off  her  nightcap,  and  cried  Tally-ho/ 

The  best,  perhaps  only,  way  by  which  the  female  members 
of  the  family  can  preserve  their  empire  under  such  circums- 
tances, is  to  take  the  field  in  their  own  proper  persons;  and 
there  are  no  want  of  examples  to  justify  the  step,  as  one  of 
Nimrod's  graphic  sketches  will  make  clear.  The  grand  draw- 
ing-room at  Raby  Castle  is  the  scene : 

*  The  door  opened  with  an  announcement  of, [«Mr.  Hodgson,  nay 
lord,*  and  in  walked  Tommy  Hodgson  (the  groom)  presenting  a  full 
front  to  his  master.  No  soldier  on  parade  could  present  a  better. 
No  gate-post  was  ever  straighter ;  no  Shakspeare's  apothecary  was 
leaner ;  and  the  succesMon  of  lines  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin , 
too  plainly  showed  that  age  had  traced  his  cruel  way  over  Tonuny  s 
honest  face.  Not  a  word  escaped  him  until  the  marquis  took 
his  card  fthe  list  of  hunters  fit  for  work  presented  daily)  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  then  the  dialogue  began.  It  was  a  rare  speci- 
men of  the  laconic :  Is  Moses  sound?  Yes,  my  lord.  I  shall  ride 
him— Also  BergamiP—Yes^  my  lord.  Dick,  5wmg?— Yes,  my  lord. 
"Will,  Salopian?— Yes,  my  lord.  Lady  Cleveland,  Rahj-p-^Yes,  my 
lord.  Edward,  the  Parson? —  Yes,  my  lord.  Lady  Arabella,  the 
Duchess?— Yes,  my  lord.  George,  Obadiah?— Yes,  my  lord.  That's 
all?— Yes,  my  lord.f    Exii  Tommy.)* 
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y  Equally  characteristic,  though  illustratiye  ef  another  point, 
is  the  hreakfast  room  scene: 

*It  so  happened  that  we  were  all— and  a  pretty  large  party— sealed 
at  the  breakfast  table  when  Lord  Darlington  (the  present  Duke  of 
Cleveland)  made  his  appearance.  Next  to  the  usual  enquiries  after 
his  lordship's  health,  the  question  was  asked  by  two  or  thre^  at  once, 
have  you  heard  how  "Will  is?  (the  whipper-in,  who  had  had  a  bad 
fall  the  day  before.)  hI  have  been  to  his  bedside,*  said  Lord  D.; 
«hc  has  had  a  restless  night,  nevertheless  I  hope  he  will  do  well; 
but  he  made  me  smile  when  he  said  he  had  no  doubt  but  he  should 
be  able  to  go  out  with  the  hounds  on  Wednesday.  He  also  enquired 
ajttr  Lightning* s  eyres,  and  how  Rufus  and  Mortimer  had  fed*  ^ 

'  Considering  the  Duke's  acknowledged  cultivation  and  accom- 
plishments, he  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  liying  instances 
of  the  passion.  During  some  years  he  hunted  his  own  hounds 
regularly  six  days  in  the  week.  He  had  a  change  of  clothes 
at  all  the  principal  inns  within  his  hunt,  to  the  nearest  of  which 
he  always  repaired  after  his  sport  was  oyer ;  and  putting  him- 
self into  a  chaise  and  four,  ready  dressed  for  the  evening,  a 
small  fieldpiece  at  the  lodge  of  his  park  announced  his  approach 
to  the  castle,  and,  by  the  time  he  arrived,  dinner  was  upon 
the  table. 

The  ruling  passion  'strong  in  death'  was  never,  we  quite 
agree  with  Nimrod,  more  strongly  exemplified  than  in  Mr  T. 
Shafto,  a  distinguished  follower  of  the  Rahy  hounds.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  Ireland  with  a  sporting  friend,  when  the  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel  came  down  to  their  cabin,  and  informed  them 
tftit  all  hope  was  over.  Instead  of  giving  vent  to  the  ordinary 
exclamations  of  terror,  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  thus  apos- 
trophized his  companion  in  distress.  *I  say  Bobj  no  mote 
Vchenby  whin, »  (a  favourite  covert  within  the  hunt.) 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  distinguished  place 
accorded  to  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in  the  an- 
nals of  fox-hunting.  Thus,  in  the  Duke  of  Cleveland's  publish- 
ed diary,  we  find  this  entry:  'I  cannot  omit  to  mention 
that  the  Rev.  J.  M'.,  (the  name  at  full  length,)  'shone  as  cons- 
'picuously  this  day  on  his  grey  mare  as  in  the  pulpit,  and 
'was  alone  with  the  hounds  over  Ainderby  moors  at  the  last, 
'near  Thornhiirs  willow -bed.' 
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Nimrod  pays  this  handsome  tribute  to  the  merits  of  another 
clerical  hero*.  'The  vicar  of  P.  is  no  humbug.  He  sings  a 
*'  hunting  song  to  his  parishioners,  tells  them  a  good  storj  at 
'  his  tithe-feast,  and  gives  them  the  best  his  house  affords. 
^  His  invitation  to  Sir  ^Uingham  and  myself,  for  the  next 
*  time  the  hounds  came  that  way,  was  rather  unique.  •Mj 
'  claret,!*  said  he,  «is  of  the  finest  vintage;  and  if  you  will 
^  drink  enough  of  it,  it  will  make  your  eyes  look  like  boiled 
'  gooseberries  n'  Probably  this  was  the  gentleman  to  whom  a 
facetious  friend,  after  witnessing  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit 
remarked,  '  I  like  you  better  in  bottle  than  in  wood/ 

The  medical  profession  furnishes  its  quota  of  enthusiasts, 
and  many  highly  honourable  traits  are  recorded  of  them.  The 
following  for  example :  —  A  medical  gentleman,  by  the  name 
of  Hansted,  residing  near  Newbury,  ordered  his  gardener,  to 
set  a  trap  for  some  vermin  that  infested  his  garden.  As 
ill  luck  would  have  it,  a  fox  was  found  in  the  morning  with 
his  leg  broken.  On  being  taken  to  the  doctor,  he  exclaimed, 
*Why  did  you  not  call  me  up  in  the  night,  that  I  might  have 
set  the  leg? '  Better  late  than  never:  he  did  set  the  leg;  the  fox 
recovered;  and  was  killed  in  due    form,  after  a  capital  run. 

A  farmer  within  the  limits  of  Mr  Farquharson's  hunt,  being 
accused  of  killing  a  fox,  was  not  allowed  to  dine  at  the  far- 
mer's ordinary  until  he  had  established  his  innocence. 

There  are  two  perfectly  distinct  principles  on  which  fox- 
hunting is  upheld  by  its  votaries;  independently  of  its  use  in 
clearing  the  country  of  vermin,  which  is  rendered  somewhat 
problematical  by  the  fact  just  mentioned.  The  one  is  its  le- 
Telling  tendency.  Mt  is  a  sort  of  SaturnaUan  amusement  (says 
^  Nimrod,)  in  which  all  ranks  and  privileges  are  set  aside;  and 

*  he  that  has  the  best  horse  and  the  most  nerve,  takes  the  prece- 
^  dence  for   the  day.     A   butcher's  boy,  upon  a  pony,  may 

*  throw  the  dirt  in  the  face  of  the  first  duke  in  the  kingdom. 
*•  This,   tJiough  little  thought  of,  is  one  of  the  many  advan- 

*  tages  arising  from  a  land  of  liberty.'  The  other  was  ex* 
pounded  by  Sir  Hussey  (now  Lord)  Vivian,  during  the  game- 
law  debate:  *I  own  I  am  proud  of  sporting;  and  the  greatest 

*  commander  the  world  ever  had,  has  declared  that  he  found 
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^  the  men  -who  followed  the   hoonds  brare  and  valiant  sol- 

*  diers.' 

This  doctrine  was  much  more  pointedly  expressed  by  an 
old  writer*.  'Who  is  so  likely  to  gain  a  rampart,  or  mount  an 
intrenchment,  as  he  whose  long  practice  hath  been  scaling 
the  fortifications  of  meadows  and  inclosures  ?  wha  so  proper 
to  manage  his  horse  with  address  and  intrepidity  in  time  of 
action,  as  he  whose  trade  and  occupation  are  leaping  over 
five-bar  gates,  hedges,  and  stone-walls?  Habit* and  expe- 
rience qualify  the  fox-hunter  for  the  sap  or  for  the  storm, 
to  unkennel  or  to  pursue  :  long  custom  hath  made  him 
acquainted  with  all  sorts  of  ground,  with  hills  and  valleys, 
morasses  and  deserts,  streights  and  precipices  ;  hath  enabled 
him  to  excel  in  march  or  forage,  in  ambush  or  surprise, 
in  advance  or  retreat.  How  common  was  it  for  champions 
like  these  to  give  terror  to  a  squadron,  or  to  make  lanes 
among  legions  of  Frenchmen!  With  what  health  and  vi- 
gour did  they  then  return  home  to  the  arms  of  their  con- 
sorts! what  hopeful,  rosy,  jolly  branches  were  seen  round 
their  tables !  What  martial  heroes,  inheritors  of  their  virtues 
and  their  valour,  did  they  leave  to  their  country!' 
Our  ancestors  derived  a  great  part  of  their  gratification  Crom 
seeing  their  dogs  work,  and  ^  slow  but  sure'  was  a  high  com- 
mendation for  a  hound.  Now,  speed  is  the  grand  requisite; 
and  the  height  of  a  huntsman's  ambition  is  not  to  exhibit  his 
skill  by  a  succession  of  knowing  casts  ,  or  to  show  off  the 
sagacity  and  mutual  understanding  of  his  pack,  but  to  run 
his  fox  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles 
an  hour,   vrithout  a  check.     *•  We   have   had  a  quick    thing 

*  last  week,'  writes  a  Meltonian  to  his  father;  'eight  miles 
^  point  blank,  in  twenty-six  minutes.  If  I  had  not  had 
'  a  second  horse  posted  (luckily)  halfway,  I  could  not  have 
'  seen  it.' 

Another  *  quick  thing'  is  mentioned  by  Nimrod.  He  tells  us 
that  the  horse  he  rode  had  just  been  winning  hunter  stakes 
—there  were  no  impracticable  fences  in  the  way — and  he  only 
lost  two  or  three  minutes  in  getting  round  a  wall;  yet  he 
never  caught  sight  of  the  pack  till  he  ascended  a  rising  ground 
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from  which  he  could  just  see  them  more  than  a  mile  ahead, 
running  into  their  fox.  When  Shaw,  the  huntsman,  came 
up,  he  puUed  out  his  watch,  and  exclaimed.  ^Beat  two  miles 
in  twenty-two  minutes  by  G —  i' 

When  thus  conducted,  fox-hunting  is  little  better  than  a 
steeple-^hase ;  and- a  noble  earl,  highly  distinguished  in  the 
sporting  world,  once  naively  owned  that  he  thought  the  hounds 
^  a  great  bore  ;'  which  reminds  us  of  the  remark  of  a  well- 
known  habitue  of  the  opera — who  attended  it  solely  to  gossip 
and  pay  visits — that  it  might  be  greatly  improved  by  leaving 
out  tiie  singing.  The  hounds  also  seem  to  be  of  opinion, 
that,  if  nothing  were  wanted  but  a  gallop  across  country, 
they  could  dispense  with  foxes;  for  M.  Corbet's  pack,  a  very 
celebrated  one,  ^  ran  a  cur  dog  an  hour,  best  pace,  and  killed 
him/  Nimrod  -assures  us  that  this  was  not  at  all  discredi- 
table to  them. 

To  understand  the  degree  of  nerve  required  by  a  hard  rider, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  country  (Lei- 
cestershire) in  which  the  chief  performers  have  distinguished 
themselves.  It  abounds  in  brooks,  and  has  the  ordinary  com- 
plement of  rails,  stiles,  and  gates;  but  the  ox  and  bulfinch 
fences  are  its  peculiar  distinctions.  The  ox  fence  consists  of, 
first,  a  wide  ditch,  then  a  sturdy  blackthorn  hedge,  ahd,  at 
least  two  yards  beyond  that,  a  strong  rail,  about  four  feet 
high.  The  bulfinch  fence  is  a  quickset  hedge  of  perhaps 
fifty  years'  growth,  with  a  ditch  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  so  high  and  strong  that  horses  cannot  clear  it.  '  The  sports- 
man charging  this  at  nearly  full  speed,  succeeds  in  getting  to 
the  other  side,  when  the  bushes  close  after  him  and  his  horse, 
and  there  is  no  more  appearance  of  their  transit  than  if  a 
bird  hlTd  hopped  through.  (*)  How  he  and  his  horse  preserve 
their  eyes,  is  a  problem  which  the  uninitiated  are  left  to 
solve  for  themselves. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  as  much  contempt  of  danger  may 
be  shown  in  following  hounds  across  obstacles  of  this  kind, 
as  in  mounting    a  breach;    and    the    publications   before  us, 

(i)  The  CkMe,  The  Turf,  and  The  Road,  p.  S9. 
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Nimrod's  in  pavticular,  abound  with  instances  of  extraordina* 
ry  coolness,  dogged  determination,  and  intrepidity.  Who  can 
dquht  for  a  moment  that  the  gentleman  commemorated  in  the 
following  narrative,  had  he  chanced  to  serve  under  Pictonor 
Ponsonby  at  Waterloo,  would  have  been  found  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  fray  ? — 

'  If  I  were  asked  who  it  was  that  had  shown  the  greatest  contempt 
for  the  consequence  of  a  bad  fall  that  ever  came  under  my  obser- 
vation, I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  it  was  a  gentleman  bj 
the  name  of  Stanhope,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  Sir  Bellingham  Graham 
'when  he  hunted  the  Atherstone  country.  On  the  Friday  his  horse 
fell  with  him  and  Jiurt  his  shoulder,  but  nothing  was  broken  or  dis- 
placed. The  consequence  was,  he  came  out  on  the  following  Mon- 
day with  his  arm  in  a  sling.  We  found  a  fox  in  the  finest  part  of 
Sir  ,Bellingham*s  Leicestershire  country,  and  killed  in  fifteen  minutes, 
during  which  Mr.  Stanhope  was  in  a  very  good  place.  Having  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  a  few  evenings  before  at  Sir  Belling- 
ham*s,  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  find  it  very  awkward  to  ride  with 
only  one  hand,  when  he  assured  me  he  found  little  difficulty  with 
the  horse  he  was  then  riding,  as  he  was  so  very  temperate,  and  had 
never  given  him  a  fall  «That  i^  dangerous  to  boast  of,»  said  I  to 
him ;  and  here  the  conversation  ended.  We  found  another  fox,  and 
killed.  About  the  middle  of  it  we  came  to  a  brook,  which  we  all 
got  well  over  with  the  exception  of  Stanhope  ,  who  unfortunately 
pitching  on  a  turn  in  the  bank,  and  disdaining  to  look  ,  did  not 
clear  it,  and  his  horse  threw  him  with  great  violence  on  the  op- 
posite side.  I  saw  him  lying  on  the  ground ,  apparently  as  dead  as 
if  he  had  been  shot  at  Waterloo ;  and  it  was  upwards  of  five  mi- 
nutes before  he  showed  any  signs  of  returning  animation.  On  get- 
ting back  to  Sis  Bcllingham*s  house— hpving  been  blooded  at  Bos- 
worth  —  all  necessary  measures  were  taken,  and  the' doctor  would 
fain  have  persuaded  Mr.  Stanhope  that  some  ribs  were  broken,  lie 
had  a  short  husky  cough ,  and  two  or  three  other  directing  symp- 
toms which  seldom  mislead  a  skilful  apothecary ;  but  he  resisted  all 
such  insinuations,  and  assured  him  he  should  be  well  in  a  few  days; 
and  the  Quorn  hounds  coming  within  reach  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day, he  went  to  meet  them,  still  having  his  arm  in  a  sling ! 

^  In  the  course  of  this  day's  sport,  some  of  the  party,  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Stanhope ,  got  into  a  corner  of  a  field,  and  were  pounded. 
What  is  not  very  usual  in  this  country,  one  of  the  hardest  riders  in 
England  had  dismounted,  and  was  trying  to  pull  off  the  top  bar  of 
a  flight  of  rails,  which  did  not  otherwise  appear  practicable.  «Let 
me  try, »  said  Mr.  Stanhope,  nI  am  on  a  good  one. »  The  sequel  was, 
he  rode  at  it  and  got  a  tremendous  fall.     On  seeing  him   lying  on 
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tbe  ground,  Sir  Bellingham  rode  up  to  htm,  and  said—*  Now,  I  tell 
you  what,  Stanhope,  you  are  a  good  one,  bnl  by  G«-d  you  shall  ride 
no  more  to  day !  Go  to  Leicester  and  put  yourself  into  your  car- 
riage ,  and  get  to  town  as  quick  as  you  can ,  and  get  cured ! »  He 
took  his  friend*s  advice ,  and  when  he  arrived  there  Mr.  Heaviside 
found  that  he  had  two  ribs  broken,  and  his  breast*bone  beaten  in!! 
This,  we  may  also  say,  is  not  a  bad  sort  of  man  to  breed  from/  (') 

It  would  seem  that  Sir  Belliijgham  was  much  more  likely 
to  give  such  advice  than  to  follow  it : 

'As  is  the  case  with  most  hard-riding  men,  Sir  Bellingham  Graham 
has  bad  some  severe  falls ;  but  on  two  occasions  he  very  narrowly 
escaped  destruction.  The  following  rare  instance  of  pluck  ,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  lost  to  the  sporting  world :  —  He  was  killing 
his  fox  at  the  end  of  a  sharp  thing,  when  an  ox  fence  presented 
Itself.  Three  first-rate  performers  were  going  in  the  same  line,  but 
they  would  not. have  it.  Sir  Bellingham  never  turned  his  horse,  and 
cleared  all  but  the  rail  on  the  opposite  side  ,  which  probably  his 
weight  would  have  broken;  but  unfortunately  his  horse  alighted  on 
one  of  the  posts,  and  was  turned  over  on  his  rider's  chest.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  Sir  Bellingham  remounted  his  horse,  and  rode  on ; 
but  he  had  not  proceeded  many  yards  when  he  was  observed  by  Sir 
Harry  Goodricke  to  be  in  the  act  of  falling  to  the  ground,  but  which 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  prevent.  From  that  period— about  twelve 
o'clock  at  noon  till  nine  o'clock  the  next  night— Sir  Bellingham  never 
knew  what  had  happened  to  him;  and  as  he  lay  under  the  haystack 
—  whither  his  friends  removed  him  at  the  time  of  the  accident  — 
every  moment  was  expected  to  be  his  last.  The  pith  of  the  story, 
however,  is  yet  to  come.  He  was  bled  three  times  the  first  day,  and 
confined  to  his  bed  five.  On  the  seventh,  to  the  utter  surprise,  and 
indeed  annoyance ,  of  his  friends ,  he  was  seen  in  his  carriage  at 
Scraptoff,  merely,  as  he  said ,  « to  see  his  hounds  throw  off. »  The 
carriage  not  being  able  to  get  up  to  the  spinney<  Sir  Bellingham 
mounted  a  quiet  old  horse,  (placed  there,  no  doubt,  for  the  pur- 
pose,} muffled  up  in  a  rough  great-coat  and  a  shawl,  and  looked  on. 
The  fox  was  found;  and,  unfortunately  for  Sir  Bellingham,  took  a 
short  ring,  but  returned ,  and  his  hounds  came  to  a  check  close  to 
where  he  was  sitting  upon  his  horse.  Will  Beck,  the  huntsman pnti 
tempoie,  not  being  up  with  his  hounds  ,  the  baronet  cast  them  and 
recovered  his  fox.  In  three  fields  they  checked  again  ,  and  Beck 
made  a  slow  but  by  no  means  a  brilliant  cast.  Sir  Bellingham  saw 
all  this  from  the  hill ;  and,  no  longer  a  looker-on,  he  cantered  down 
to  his  pack ,  and  hit  off  his  fox  again.  Things  still  went  on  but 
awkwardly.     Another  error  was  observed;   when  Sir  Bellingham-- 

f')  Niairod*9  Umnting  Tour. 
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annoyed  that  a  large  field  should  be  disappointed  of  their  sport  wheo 
there  was  a  possibility  of  haying  it— taking  a  horn  from  a  whipper- 
in  (for  he  could  not  speak  to  them)  got  to  work  again. 

'The  hounds  mended  their  pace:  down  went  the  shawl  in  the 
middle  of  a  field.  .They  improved  upon  it :  down  went  the  rough 
creat-coat  in  another  field.  lie  then  stuck  to  his  hounds  in  a  long 
hunting  run  of  an  hour  and  a  half  over  a  very  strongly-fenced 
country,  and  had  gotten  his  fox  dead  beat  before  him,  when  he  was 
halloo' ed  away  by  one  of  his  own  men  to  a  fresh  fox  under  the 
r^ewton  hills. 

'Now,  what  was  to  be  done?  The  excitement  that  had  carried  him 
thus  far  was  gone,  and  it  was  all  but  who-whoop.  With  every  ap 
pearance  of  exhaustion ,  and  a  face  as  pale  as  if  he  were  dead ,  he 
sat  himself  down  on  a  bank,  and  faintly  exclaimed,  mHow  I  am  to 
get  home,  heaven  only  knows !» 

Mr.  Henry  Kingscote  was  riding  a  horse  with  one  eye.  The 
eye  inflamed  in  the  course  of  the  run,  and  the  horse  became 
incapable  of  seeing  any  but  upright  objects:  so  that,  whenever 
the  ditch  was  on  his  side  of  the  fence ,  he  was  certain  to  be 
down,  as  his  master  soon  became  perfectly  aware.  He  bad 
eleven  bad  falls  ,  yet  got  to  the  end  of  the  run  before  the 
bounds  had  worried  their  fox. 

Mr.  Assheton  Smith  [the  Tom  Smith  of  the  sporting  circles) 
was  a  perfect  glutton  in  this  line.  It  was  computed  that  he 
bad  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  falls  a-year.  He  was  once  rid- 
ing against  Mr.  John  White  ,  who  arrived  first  at  the  only 
practicable  place  in  a  fence,  but  being  unable  to  clear  it,  got 
what  is  called  well  bulfinched,  and  stuck  fast.  'Get  on,' said 
Mr.  Smith.  'I  can't,'  said  Mr.  White.  '  Ram  the  spurs  into 
him,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Smith,  'and  pray  get  out  of  the  way.' 
'  D — n  it,'  said  Mr.  White,  *  if  you  are  in  such  a  hurry  why 
don't  you  'charge  me?'  Mr.  Smith  did  charge  him,  and  sent 
bim  ai^d  bis  horse  into  the  next  field,  when  away  they  went 
again  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Smith's  horses  are  trained  to  stop  at  no- 
thing, for  once,  when  be  was  turning  round  in  the  act  of  en- 
couraging his  dogs,  his  gallant  steed  carried  him  into  the 
middle  of  a  deep  pond.  Like  master  like  man — Jack  Shirley, 
Mr.  Smith's  whipper-in,  was  once  seen  galloping  over  a  piece 
of  broken  ground,  downhill,  and  with  the  horse's  bead  quite 
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looie,  whilst  buailj  engaged  in  putting  a  new  lash  to  his  whip, 
and  holding  a  large  open  claspknife  between  his  teeth ! 

Another  of  these  gentlemen  had  met  with  a  good  many  falls 
in  his  time,  but  was  never  hurt  in  any  of  them  :  one  unlucky 
day  his  horse  fell  with  him,  and  rolling  him  (to  borrow  Nimrod's 
expression)  as  a  cook  would  a  pie-<ci^u5t,  nearly  flattened  all 
the  prominences  of  his  body.  Getting  up,  and  limping  after 
his  steed,  he  was  heard  muttering  to  himself — '  Well,  now  I 
be  hurt ! ' 

A  third  described  his  horse  as  a  dunghill  brute  ,  because , 
not  content  with  tumbling  ,  '  he  lies  on  me  for  half  an  hour 
when  be  is  down.' 

A  fourth  had  the  following  colloquy  with  T9imrod: — ^  Why, 
'  sir,  I  have  been  very  roughly  handled.  I  have  broke  three 
^  ribs  on  one  side ,  and  two  on  t'other ;  both  collar  bones ; 
*•  one  thigh ;  and  been  scalped.  You  remember  Sir  Watkin's 
'  Valentine  ? ' — '  To  be  sure ,  as  vicious  a  brute  as  ever  had 

*  a  saddle  on/ — '  Well,  sir,  he  tumbled  me  down  just  as  we 

*  were  coming  away  with  a  fox  from  Marchviel  gorse ,  and 
*'  kicked  me  on  the  head  till  the  skin  hung  down  all  over  my 

*  eyes  and  face  ;  and  do  you  know,  sir,  when  I  gets  to  Wrex- 

*  ham,  I  faints  from  loss  of  blood.' 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  nothing  tends  so  much  to  make 
a  field  select  as  '  good  rasping  brook,'  like  the  Whissendine;  for^ 
if  the  horse  falls,  he  falls  backwards  with  his  master  under  him; 
and  the  prospect  of  a  good  ducking  is  enough  to  cool  the  courage 
of  all  but  the  most  ardent.  It  is  ,  notwithstanding  ,  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  sportsmen  to  clear  a  brook 
five  or  six  yards  b^oad  ;  and  Mr.  Mytton,  the  most  dare-devil 
rider  of  his  day,  once  leaped  one  measuring  more  than  seven 
yards  —  the  space  actually  covered  being  nine  yards  and  a 
quarter.  What  makes  this  exploit  the  more  extraordinary » it 
^as  performed  in  cold  blood  on  his  return  from  hunting.  He 
afterwards  backed  the  same  horse  ,  Baronet ,  to  clear  nine 
yards  over  hurdles ;  but  he  performed  the  task  so  often  before 
the  appointed  time,  that  he  refused  it  then,  and  lost  his  mas^ 
ter  the  bet. 

It  stands  recorded   amongst   the  annals  of   Melton  ,  that  a 
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wager  of  a  hundred  guineas  iras  made  between  Lord  Alvanley 
and  Mr.  Haher,  that  each  did  not  leap  over  a  brook,  without 
disturbing  the  water,  but  Lord  Alvanley's  horse  threw  back  a 
bit  of  dirt  into  the  water,  and  he  thereby  lost  the  bet.  This 
is  a  curious  exemplification  of  the  yerbal  nicety  to  which  the 
members  of  the  Jockey  Club,  far  exceeding  special  pleaders, 
restrict  themselves.  Like  Mrs.  Battle  at  whist ,  they  invaria- 
bly insist  on  the  rigour  of  the   game. 

Mr.  Blaine  says,  that  Be  himself  saw  a  huntsman  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Rowley  clear  twenty-four    feet  across  a  stream. 

The  best  bit  in  Nimrod's  spirited  sketch  of  a  run  at  Melton, 
is  the  crossing  of  that  far-famed  brook  the  Whissendine,  the 
Rubicon  of  the  Csesars  of  the  chase : 

*Yooi,  over  he  goes!— halloos  the  squire  (Mr.  Osbaldistone]  as  he 
perceives  Marmion  and  Maida  plungiug  into  thestreatn,  and  Red  Rose 
shaking  herself  on  the  opposite  hank.  Seven  men  out  of  thirteen 
take  it  in  their  stride ;  three  stop  short ,  their  horses  refusing  the 
first  time,  hut  come  well  over  the  second ;  and  three  find  themselves 
in  the  middle  of  it.  The  galLint  «  Frank  Forester  »  is  among  the 
latter ;  and  having  heen  requested  that  morning  to  wear  a  friend's 
new  red  coat  to  take  off  the  gloss  and  glare  of  the  shop,  he  accom- 
plishes the  task  to  perfection  in  the  hluish-hlack  mud  of  the  Whis- 
sendine, only  then  suhsiding  after  a  three  days'  flood.  «  Who  is  that 
under  his  horse  in  the  hrookPn  enquires  that  good  sportsman  and 
fine  rider,  Mr.  Greene  of  Rolleston,  whose  noted  old  mare  has  just 
skimmed  over  the  water  like  a  swallow  on  a  summer's  evening,  -^m  It  s 
Middleton  fiiddulph,*  says  one.— « Pardon  me, »  cries  Mr.  Middleton 
Biddulph ;  « Middleton' Biddulph  is  here,  and  here  he  means  to  beJ* 
— -Only  Dick  Christian,*  answers  Lord  Forester,  «and  it  is  nothing 
new  to  him  i»— «But  he'll  be  drowned !»  exclaims  Lord  Kinnaird.— 
«I  shouldn*t  wonder, »  observes  Mr.  William  Ck>ke;  but  the  pace  is 
too  good  to  enquire. »'  ('j 

The  Dick  Christian,  whose  probable  fate  gave  so  little  con- 
cern, is  a  celebrated  rough-rider,  who  rides  young,  horses  with 
hounds,  at  the  very  moderate  rate  of  fifteen  shillings  a-day. 

Walls,  to  common  apprehensions,  are  still  more  dangerous 
than  brooks  ;    but  Irish  horses  and  riders  face  them  with  the 

(')  The  Chase,  the  Tarf,  and  the  Road,  p.  50.  The  great  mistake  of  this  skelch 
ia  the  dcsignalioii  given  to  (he  suppoacd  provincial.  Surety  tho  high-brod  nwinbera 
of  the  Mellon  Club  are  not  in  the  habit  of  calling  every  well  mounted  stranger,  Si«o6. 
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most  perfect  indifference.  At  the  great  horse  fairs  of  Ballina- 
sloe,  the  parish  pound,  six  feet  in  height,  forms  the  trial  leap 
for  the  high-priced  horses ;  and  Mr.  Blaine  mentions  an  Irish 
half-bred  mare  that  leaped  a  wall  of  seven  feet  high,  built  for 
the  purpose,  in  the  Phcenix  Park.  In  1792,  an  Irish  horse, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Bingham,  cleared  the  wall  of  Hyde  Park 
at  a  place  where  it  was  six  feet  and  a  half  high  on  the  inside, 
and  eight  without.  This  was  a  standing  leap,  and  was  per- 
formed twice,  a  few  bricks  being  displaced  the  second  time. 
Mr.  Mytton  is  said  to  have  once  leaped  a  gate  seven  feet  in 
height ,  on  li  horse  purchased  of  Nimrod  for  five  hundred 
guineas. 

Id  enumerating  the  dangers  of  fox-shunting,  that  of  fording 
or  swimming  rivers  well  deserves  a  place.  By  a  strange  coin- 
cidence ,  three  gentlemen  were  drowned  on  the  same  day  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  whilst  gallantly  endeavouring  to 
get  to  hounds — Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Walbram,  and  the  Rev.  Mar- 
maduke  Theakstone. 

The  safest,  though  hardly  the  pleasantest,  mode  of  crossing 
a  river,  is  to  follow  the  example  of  a  Staffordshire  gentleman 
when  hunting  with  the  late  Mr.  Meynell ;  —  *•  the  great  Mr. 
Meynell,'  as  he  is  still  designated  in  the  sporting  world.  He 
pulled  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat  before  taking  water.  Lord 
Forester ,  who  bad  got  round  by  a  bridge,  asked  a  country- 
OBian  whether  he  had  seen  the  hounds,  *0h,  yes,  I  see'd  'em  ; 
^but  yon  will  never  see  'em  no  more  ;  they  have  been  gone 
*  this  quarter  of  an  hour.'  *  Who  was  with  them?'  said  his 
lordship.  *  No  one  but  the  miller,'  was  the  reply,  'and  he 
'  was  riding  most  'nation  hard ,  to  be  snre.'  This  proved  to 
be  Mr.  6.  in  his  shirt. 

Lord  Byron  makes  Don  Jutti  no  mean  performer :  *^ 

*And  now  in  this  new  field,  with  some  applause, 
He  clear  d  hedge,  ditch,  and  double  fence  and  rail, 
And  never  craned,  and  made  bat  few  /aux  pas. 
And  only  fretted  when  the  scent  'gaa  fail. 
He  broke,  *tis  true,  some  statutes  of  the  kws 
Of  hunting;  for  the  sagest  youth  is  frail; 
Rode  o*er  the  hounds,  it  may  be,  now  and  then, 
And  once  o'er  several  country  gentlemen.* 
VOL.  I.  68 
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To  the  world  craned  is  appended  this  note:  • 

*  To  crane  is,  or  was,  ao  expression  used  to  denote  a  gentleman's 
M stretching  out  his  neck  over  a  hedge —  to  look  before  he  leaped;* a 
pause  in  his  k  vaulting  ambition,  n  which  in  the  field  doth  occasion 
some  delay  and  execration  in  those  who  may  be  immediately  behind 
the  equestrain  sceptic.  »Sir,  if  you  don't  choose  to  take  the  leap, 
let  me ! »  was  a  phrase  which  generally  sent  the  aspirant  on  again, 
and  to  good  purpose ;  for,  though  « the  horse  and  rider »  might  lall, 
they  made  a  gap,  through  which,  and  over  him  and  liis  steed,  the 
field  might  follow.* 

The  iate  Lord  Spencer  was  craning  at  a  rasper  which  'the 
'  celebrated  Dick  Knight'  had  just  cleared.  'Come  along, mj 
'  lord/  said  Dick^  looking  back; /the  more  you  look,  the  less 
'  you'll  like  it/  The  late  Lord  Forester  neglected  the  pre- 
caution, and  foand  himself  in  the  middle  of  a  pond.  '^HoM 
.'  your  tongue  ,'  was  his  reproof  to  a  countryman  who  was 
calling  for  help,  'we  shall  hare  it  full  in  a  minute.'  Unless 
we  are  much  mistaken,  this  scene  has  been  the  foundation  of 
a  sketch,  representing  an  Irishman,  who  is  made  the  hero,  so 
placed  that  th^  next  comer  .  must  infallibly  alight  lipoo  hb 
head. 

As  to  the  peccadilloes  attributed  to  Don  Juan  ^  the  most 
practised  sportsmen  are  almost  daily  guilty  of  them.  A  friend 
of  Nimrod  accounts  for  having  his  arm  in  a  sling  by  stating, 
that  seventeen  men  had  ridden  over  him  ;  and  ( horrescunus 
referentes)  we  have  heard  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when 
hunting  in  Hampshire,  saw  no  less  than  eight  pair  of  glitter- 
ing hoofs  fly  over  him  whilst  he  lay  perdu  in  a  ditch.  -—  no 
bad  parallel  to  Blucher's  mishap  at  Ligny. 

Riding  over  dogs  is  deemed  a  much  more  serious  offence; 
yet  considering  the  impatience  and  inexperience  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  field,  the  wonder  is  that  the  pack  *  are  not  de- 
cimated every  time  they  throw  off. 

'  Take  care  of  the  hounds,  sir ! '  said  Watty  Wilkinson  to 
a  dandy. — '  Oh  I  my  horse  never  kicks.' — '  Perhaps  not,  but 
'  he  may  tread  on  their  tails.' 

Mr.  Corbet  was  remarkable  for  the  cutting  politeness  of  his 
'intimations.     Killed  the  best  hound  in  my  pack,  that's  all/ 
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was  his  sole  remark  to  the  oBender  as  he  galloped  past  him. 
When  another  hound  was  ridden  OTer,  and  he  did  not  know 
by  whom,  he  rode  about  the  field  with,  'They've  killed  me 
'  a  favourite  hound,  sir :  you  don't  happen  to  know  who  did 
'it?' 

A  sort  of  ascending  scale  is  given  by  Mr.  Beckford — dihold 
hard  having  proved  ineffective.  '  I  beg  ,  sir,  you  will  stop 
*  your  horse/ — 'Pray,  sir,  stop.' — 'God  bless  you,  sir,  stop! ' 
— *  God  d — — n  your  blood,  sir,  stop  your  horse  1 ' 

The  huntsman,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  far  the  most  import* 
ant  person  in  the  field ;  and  many  masters  of  fox-hounds,  un* 
willing  to  delegate  so  high  an  authority,  or  abdicate  so  envi* 
able  a  rank,  have  taken   the  entire  duties  of  the  office  upon 
themselves.     The  present  Duke  of  Cleveland  hunted  his  own 
hounds    for  more  than   thirty  years ;   and  ,  with  the  view  of 
keeping  up  his  influence  amongst  them,  regularly  enacted  the 
part  of  feeder  too.     This  raises  the  question,  whether  the  high*- 
est  excellence  in  this    department   can  ever   be  attained  by  a 
gentleman  ;  and  Nimrod,  with  all  his  admiration  for  such  ar- 
tists as  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  Mr.  Ralph Lambton,  Mr.  Nicholl, 
Mr.  Musters,  and  others,  finds  it  no  easy  matter  to  make  oat 
the  affirmative.     John  Kemble  used  to  say,  that  he  never  saw 
an  amateur  actor  who  could  earn  above  thirteen  shillings  a- 
week  at  Covent  Garden  or  Drury  Lane ;  and  though  the  com- 
parative inferiority  is  not  so  great  in  the  walk  we  are  consi- 
dering, the  true  state  of  the  matter  was  pretty  strongly  indi- 
cated in  the  remark  made  by  a  '  professional '  on  Mr.  Ralph 
Lambton  :  '  He  hunts  very  well  for  a-  gentleman.'     We  much 
doubt  whether  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  ever  had  his  hounds  so 
completely  under  command  as  Sir  Bellingham  Graham's  feeder: 

^  He  throws  open  ihe  door  of  the  feeding-hoiiso,  and  stands  at  a 
certain  distance  from  it  himself.  He  draws  a  certain  number  of 
hounds,  calling  them  by  their  names.  lie  then  turns  his  back  upon 
the  open  doorway,  and  walks  up  and  down  the  troughs  ,  ordering 
back  such,  hounds  as  he  thinks  have  fed  sufiiciently.  During  this 
time  not  a  hound  stirs  bejond  the  sill  of  the  open  door.  One  remark- 
able instance  of  discipline  presented  itself  on  this  day.  Vulcan, 
ihe  crowning  ornament  of  the  dog-pack,  was  standing  near  the  door, 
waiting  for  his  name  to  be  called.    I  happened  to  mention  it,  though 
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rather  in  an  under-tooe ;  then  in  he  came,  and  licked  Sir  Belling' 
ham's  hand ;  but  though  his  head  was  close  to  the  trough,  and  the 
grateful  viands  smoking  nnder  his  nose,  he  never  attempted  to  eat; 
but  on  his  master  saying  to  him  ,  « Go  back ,  Vulcan ,  you  have  no 
business  here, »  he  immediately  retreated,  and  mixed  with  the  hungry 
crowd/ 

Another  pack  is  mentioned,  so  completely  under  command, 
that,  when  the  huntsman  stands  in  front  and  calls  out  bitches, 
all  the  hounds  of  the  female  gender  move  to  the  front. 

Fox-hunting  has  proved  so  fertile  and  seductive  a  topic,  that 
it  will  be  quite  out  of  our  power,  at  present,  to  take  even  a 
cursory  view  of  the  other  sports  which  form  the  subject-matter 
of  these  books  ;  and  if  strikes  us  that  the  best  and  fairest  mode 
of  employing  the  small  remaining  space  allotted  for  this  arti- 
cle, will  be  to  devote  it  principally  to  two  amongst  the  autbora 
upon  our  list  who  have  not  yet  been  laid  under  contribution 
<-*-Ck>lonel  Hawker  and  Mr.  Colquhoun.  Even  they,  we  fear, 
will  read  rather  dull  and  tame  after  Nimrod ;  yet  they  are  both 
writers  of  undoubted  originality,  and  equally  entitled  to  atten* 
tion  as  authorities. 

We  strongly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  all  joong, 
and  some  old  sportsmen, the  maxim  with  which  he  begins  his 
instructions  to  tyros: — ^  Start  with  the  determination  of  never 
'  suffering  a  gun,  at  any  time,  to  be  held  for  a  moment,  or 
*'  even  carried,  so  as  to  be -likely  to  come  in  the  direction 
^  of  either  man  or  beast.'  We  would  also  add,  be  careful, 
particularly  in  a  battue,  to  distinguish  between  bats  and  phea- 
sants, brown  leather  gaiters  and  hares ;  for  we  have  known 
considerable  inconvenience  occasioned  by  carelessness  in  this 
particular.  It  is  no  secret  that  Captain  W«— — lost  an  eye 
through  the  mal^adroitness  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who,  when  the  gallant  officer  gave  vent 
to  a  little  natural  irritation  at  the  circumstance,  used  to  com- 
plain that  'W made  such   a  fuss  about  his  eye.'     There 

is  a  current  anecdote,  to  the  effect  that  a  distinguished  general, 
who  had  gone  through  the  whole  of  the  Peninsular  campaigns 
without  a  scratch,  once  received  two  or  three  small  shot  in 
the  legs  during  a  shooting  excursion.  '  Who  fired  that  shot?' 
'  I,'  .exclaimed  the  unconscious  offender.     Then  hold  up  your 


*  hand/  The  hand  was  held  up;  bang  went  the  generaFs 
fowling-piece,  and  a  sharp  peppering  (though  at  seventy  yards' 
distance)  about  the  wrist,  gave  the  youngster  a  lesson  which 
he  is  not  very  likely  to  forget. 

After  all,  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  book  are  those 
devoted  to  wildfowl  shooting.    ^  This  amusement,'  he  says,  ^is 

*  generally  condemned  as  being  only  an  employment  for  fisher- 
^  men,  because  it  sometimes  interferes  with  ease  and  cook 
'  fort;  and  dandies  (who  shoot  as  tliey  hunt,  merely  for  the 
'  sake  of  aping  the  Adonis  at  breakfast,  or  recounting  thei^ 
'  sport  over  the  bottle)  shiver  at  the  idea  of  being  posted  for 
'  hours  by  the  side  of  a  river,  or  anchored  half  a  night  a- 
'  mong  the  chilling  winds  in  a  creek.'  The  prospect,  it  must 
be  avowed,  is  far  from  tempting;  yet  we  can  well  fancy  the 
trembling  excitement  with  which  the  scientific  punter  ap- 
proaches an  army  of  widgeon  encamped  upon  the  Ooze ;  and  the 
dancing  buoyancy  of  spirits  with  which  after  ciftting  a  regular 
lane  through  them  with  his  stanchion-gun,  he  collects  the 
'  cripples,'  and  counts  over  the  slain.  What  a  picture  of 
hardy  endurance  is  the  following : — 

*Thcy,'  (the  Dampshire  gunners,}  *Jiave  of  late  years,  therefore, 
adopted  an  entirely  new  roode  of  getting  at  the  birds,  for  which  that 
vast  tract  of  Ooze  hear  Lymington  is  better  calculated  than  perhaps 
any  other  mud  in  the  world.  They  start  off  generally  in  the  after- 
noon, (provided  the  tide  serves,  so  as  to  be  low  enough  at  the  proper 
time,}  keeping  as  close  as  possible  to  the  shore,  and  going  before  the 
wind  till  they  arrive  at  the  leeward  end  of  their  heal ;  the  whole 
track  of  which,  for  one  night's  work,  may  be  about  five  or  six  miles. 
They  then  go  ashore ,  and  either  get  into  a  pothouse ,  if  they  have 
a  si:ipence  to  spend,  (which  is  not  always  the  case,)  or  lounge  about 
the  shore  till  daylight  disappears,  and  the  birds  begin  to  fly— having 
first  put  all  in  order,  that  is ,  drawn  out  their  mould-shot ,  which 
they  generally  have  in  for  the  chance  of  geese  "going  down  along, >• 
put  in  smaller  shot,  and  regulated  iheir  gun  so  that  it  will  hear  about 
eighty  yards  when  the  punt  is  on  the  dry  mud*  No  sooner  are  the 
widgeon  pitched  than  off  they  set,  in  tarpaulin  dresses,  and  looking 
more  like  chimney-sweepers  than  gunners,  crawling  on  their  knees, 
and  shoving  their  punt  before  them  in  the  mud.  No  matter  whether 
light  or  dark,  few  birds  or  many,  dang!  goes  the  gun;  and  no 
sooner  have  they  picked  up  what  few  birds  are  readily  to  be  found, 
or  missed  the  fowl— which  they  frequently  do,  as.tbe  punt,  by  even 
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a  few  periwinkles,  might  be  thrown  off  the  line  of  aim — they  proceed 
again ,  thus  travelling  all  night  [by  « launching »  over  the  mud  and 
rowing  across  the  creeks  j  in  a  direct ,  line,  similar  to  the  march  of 
an  army  of  coots/ 

A  Northamptonshire  baronet,  quoted  by  Nimrod,  used  to 
say,  that  it  ^as  a  man's  moral  duty  ta  preserve  his  health 
for  the  sake  of  fox*hunting.  It  is  equally  his  moral  duty  to 
practise  the  virtue  of  abstinence,  for  the  sake  of  grouse-shoot- 
ing— 

*  There  are  a  few  rules  which  a  man  not  accustomed  to  climb  hills 
will  find  his  account  in  observing,  if  he  would  escape  the  suppres- 
sed smile  of  derision  which  his  flagging  will  be  sure  to  excite  from  the 
sturdy  hill-man  who  carries  his  bag  :^One  is,  to  eat  at  a  very  light 
break-fast ;  another,  to  drink  as  little  as  possible,  but  especially  no 
spirits  and  water.  If  you  can  hold  out  without  drinking  till  your 
luncheon  or  dinner  time,  your  thirst  will  never  be  very  oppressive; 
but  once  begin,  and  the  difficulty  of  passing  a  clear  brook  is  increased 
tenfold.  The  provision  basket  should  only  consist  of  a  cold  fowl  or 
a.  few  sandwiches,  and  a  bottle  of  table  beer  or  light  ale.  When 
you  again  begin  your  exertions,  make  your  attendant  carry  a  bottle 
of  strong  tea,  without  cream  or  sugar  which  will  more  effectually 
quench  your  thirst  than  a  whole  flask  full  of  spirits  and  water  to 
correspond.  Should  any  object  to  this  m  tea-total  n  system,  a  little  fruit 
may  be  no  bad  substitute.  When  I  first  took  out  a  license,  I  thought 
the  spirit-flask  almost  as  indispensable  as  the  powder-flask  ;  but  ex- 
perience has  since  taught  me,  that  nothing  so  effectually  expends  the 
remaining  strength  of  the  half  worn-out  sportsman  as  a  few  pulls  at 
the  liquor-flask,  however  diluted  :  he  gains  a  temporary  stimulus , 
which  soon  ends  in  complete  exhaustion.' 

The  greatest  attention  is  recommended  to  the  training  of 
your  dogs.  As  Dandie  Dinmont  justly  observes,  '  education 
'  in  beast  and  body  should  aye  be  minded  \  and  our  author 
certainly  seems  to  have  been  a  highly  successful  canine  in- 
structor.    Here  is  his  character  of  his  retriever:  — 

*He  never  gives  a  whimper,  if  ever  so  keen,  and  obeys  every  signal 
1  make  with  the  hand.  He  will  watch  my  motions  at  a  distance, 
when  crawling  after  wildfowl,  ready  to  rush  forward  the  moment  1 
have  fired  ;  and  in  no  one  instance  has  he  spoiled  my  shot.  I  may 
mention  a  proof  of  his  sagacity :  Having  a  couple  of  long  shots  across 
a  pretty  broad  stream ,  I  slopped  a  mallard  with  eaoh  barrel ,  but 
both  were  only  wounded.     ]  sent  him  across  for  the  birds:  he  first 
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attempted  to  briiig  them  both,  but  hts  ooe  always  struggled  out  of  his 
mouth:  he  then  laid  down  one,  intending  to  bring  the  other,  but 
whenever  he  attempted  to  cross  to  me ,  the  bird  left  fluttered  into ' 
the  water :  he  immediately  returned ,  laid  down  the  first  on  the 
shore,  and  recovered  the  other  ;  the  first  one  fluttered  away,  but  he 
instantly  secured  it,  and,  standing  over  them  both,  seemed  to  cogitate 
for  a  moments  then,  although  on  any  other  occasion  he  never  ruf- 
fles a  feather,  deliberately  killed  one,  brought  over  the  other,  and 
then  returned  for  the  dead  bird/  » 

We  shall  conclude  with  an  extract  from  the  treatise  by  the 
author  of  the  ^  Oakleigli  Sporting  Code;'  in  which  we  are 
presented  with  a  short  dialogue  upon  deer-stalking,  in  the 
manner  of  Mr  Scrope  : — 

^Forester.  —  By  Jove !  we  are  upon  them.  Tread  lightly,  crouch 
closely,  speak  lowly,  breathe  softly,  while  we  examine  the  situation 
of  the  herd  with  our  glasses,  and  the  hill-men  go  round  to  give  the 
deer  their  wind,  and  drive  them  to  us. 

'5oi</Aro/i.— Amongst  so  many  scores  of  hinds  how  few  harts!  there 
are  some  large  beasts,  but  not  one  good  head.  How  can  I  bear  off 
a  trophy  from  such  a  herd?  I  would  have  the  horns  of  my  first 
hart  vhung  up  like  monuments n— memorials  of  what  I  saw  and  did 
in  the  North— to  relieve  the  tedium  of  after  hours  of  sluggish  ease 
and  inglorious  repose.  There  is  nothing  here  in  the  shape  of  horn 
that  a  cutler  would  give  you  half-a-crown*  for. 

'/'oresfer.— Look  lower  down  the  glen:  there  are  at  least  three  harts 
royal ;  one  has  a  crowned ,  another  9  palmed  top  ,  and  another— 
magnificent  creature!— his  horns  are  neither  crowded,' nor  palmed, 
nor  yet  exactly,  forked,  but  irregular,  as  those  of  most  old  harts  are. 
He  is  so  much  larger  than  the  rest,  that  if  we  wound  him,  I  think 
I  can  trace  him  by  his  slot,  though  he  keep  up  with  the  herd.  Now 
he  turns  this  way.  What  horns  !  What  a  span  .'  —  the  width  between 
the  horns  is  a  sure  indicaliou  of  a  well-grown  animal.  He  has  a 
perfect  head,  .«beamed, branched, and  summed,*  as  they  would  have 
said  in  old  times.  He  has  brow-antlers ,  royals ,  and  croches-*per- 
fect! 

^Southron  —He  has  brow,  bay,  and  tray-antlers,  and  three  or  four 
points  on  the  top  of  each  beam.  He  is  grey  on  the  breast ,  face , 
haunches,  and  shoulder !  May  not  that  fine  fellow  be  old  enough  to 
recollect  the  war-whoop  of  Culloden  ?  Many  a  proud  lord  and  stal- 
wart forester  has  been  laid  low  since  he  first  browsed  on  the  braes. 

^Forester,— fAo\e  quietly,  or  those  listening  watchful  hinds  will  be- 
tray us.  Hinds  must  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancients;  or  they 
would  never  have  invented  such  a  non-descript  as  Argus,  since  a  two- 
eyed  hind  would  have  answered  their  purpose  as  well. 
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*  Southron, —Whtii  in  the  world'  are  the  men  doing:  *  do  3rQu  call 
this  driving  deer?— the  men  are  going  from  them.  I  do  not  know  how 
you  measure  distance  in  such  a  country  as  this,  but  I  should  say  the 
men  are  a  mile  off  the  deer— the  deer  can  neither  see  nor  hear  theni 
-.you  are  joking  when  you  say  they  ca^  smell  them. 

*Forester.  —  The  deer  must  not  see  them :  the  men  are  now  ma- 
noeuvring to  give  them  their  wind,  without  being  seen :  on  their  doing 
so  at  the  right  place  and  time,  the  chance  of  our  getting  a  shot 
depends.  No  quadruped  has  so  acute  a  sense  of  smell  as  a  deer.  I 
will  back  him  against  a  blood-hound.  I  have  heard  of  a  tame  deer 
that  wcis  in  the  habit  of  going  with  a  shepherd  to  the  hills  s  whene- 
ver it  happened  that  he  went  without  it,  the  deer  would  trace  him 
step  by  step,  though  be  had  five  or  six  hours  start  of  it.  Observe 
how  the  glens  converge  to  a  point  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  deer 
—a  false  movement  there  will  be  fatal— none  but  experienced  fore- 
sters can  tell  which  way  the  currents  pass  there— the  sentinel  hinds 
on  the  lefty  prick  their  ears  to  listen,  and  raise  their  noses  to  catch 
the  taint  in  the  air— they  suspect  danger— the  men  have  given  them 
their  wind  at  the  wrong  point-  and  now  the  whole  herd  are  off, 
they  have  taken  to  the  plain  where  they  are  safe.  We  must  com- 
mence another  cast. 

*  Southron. ^Not  for  all  the  deer  in  the  forest.  How  many  miles 
have  we  walked,  trotted,  run,  crawled,  and  swum  already  ?  and  bow 
high,  as  the  geographers  express  it,  have  we  been  above  the  level  o( 
the  sea?  However  this  is  glorious  sport!  the  very  possibility  of  ob- 
taining a  shot  is  enough.     We  will  resume  to-morrowi' 

The  best  part  by  far  of  the  Tolume,  containing  the  last 
mentioned  treatise,  a3  may  be  also  said  of  the  immediately 
preceding  one«  consists  of  the  portion  deyoted  to  Angling;*— 
a  delightful  theme,  fruitful  of  good  reading,  to  which  we 
probably  sbaU  return  on  a  future  occasion. 

(tHS  BniNBUiaH   IKVIBW.) 
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A  popular  name  for  a  book  exactly  of  the  kind  calculated 
to  be  popular ;  for  the  subjects  are  all  of  a  popular  character, 
and  Mr.  Mackay-has  treated  them  in  a  popular  manner.  Some 
of  them,  it  is  true,  have  been  treated  seriously,  and  at  large, 
in  many  yolumes  distinctly  devoted  to  them ;  and  in  such  we 
can 'expect  to  find  little  new.  The  chief  materials  for  the 
others  haye  been  derived  from  various  sources ;  and  the  whole 
have  been  dressed  up  with  much  talent,  so  as  to  form  a  very 
amu»ng  work  for  readers  of  every  class. 

The  Mississippi  Scheme,  the  South-Sea  Bubble,  thei.Tulipo- 
mania,  the  Love  of  the  Marvellous  and  the  Disbelief  of  the 
True,  Follies  in  great  Cities,  the  0.  P.,  Thugs,  the  Crusades, 
Witches,  Slow  Poisoners,  Haunted  Houses,  jic,  fill  up  the 
measure, — the  mere  names  of  which  will  indicate  where  the 
greatest  novelty  is  likely  to  be  found.  But  we  may  as  well 
say,  that  even  in  the  best  known  there  are  well-selected  anec- 
dotes, and  a  general  aspect  of  originality,  which  will  make 
them,  like  the  lamp  in  Aladdin,  a  fair  exchange  for  any  that 
haye  gone  before. 
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We  will  endeavour  to  show  this  in  the  few  extracts  we  of- 
fer from  these  pages. 

When  the  Tulipomania  infected  Holland,    and   single  roots 
were  sold  for  many  hundred  pounds,  we  are  told — 

•(People  who  had  heen    absent   from    Holland,    and    whose 
chance  it  was  t6  return  when  this  folTy  was  at  its  masimum, 
were  sometimes  led    into    awkward    dilemmas    by  their  igno- 
rance.    There  is  an  amusing   instance  of  the  kind  related  in 
Blainville's  Tra\^els.     A  wealthy  merchant,   who  prided  him- 
self not  a  little  on  his  rare  tulips,  received  upon  one  occasion 
a  very  valuable  consignment  of  merchandise  from  the  Levai^. 
Intelligence  of  its  arrival  was  brought  him  by  a  sailor,    who 
presented  himself   for   that    purpose   at    the    counting-house, 
among  bales  of  goods    of  every    description.     The  merchant, 
to  reward  him  for  his  news,  munificently  made  him  a  present 
of  a  fine  red  herring    for   his    breakfast.     The  sailor  had,  it 
appears,  a  great  partiality  for  onions  ;  and  seeing  a  bulb  very 
like  an  onion  lying  upon  the   counter  of  this    liberal   trader, 
and  thinking  it  no  doubt  very  much  out  of  its  place    among 
silks  and  velvets,  he  slily  seized  an  opportunity,    and  slipped 
it  into  his  pocket  as  a   relish  for  his  herring.     He   got   clear 
ofT  with  his  prize,  and  proceeded  to  the  quay  to  eat  his  break- 
fast.    Hardly    was    his   back  turned  when  the  merchant  mis> 
sed  his  valuable  Semper  augtistiis,  worth  three  thousand  flo- 
rins, or  aboiit  280/.  sterling.     The  whole  establishment   was 
instantly  in  an  uproar;  search  was  every  where  made  for  the 
precious  root,   but   it  was  not   to   be    found.     Great  was  the 
merchant's  distress  of  mind.     The  search   was   renewed ;    but 
again  without  success.     At  last  some  one  thought  of  the  sail- 
or.    The  unhappy  merchant  sprang  into  the  street  at  the  bare 
suggestion.     His  alarmed  household  followed  him.     The  sail- 
or, simple  soul  I   had  not  thought  of  concealment.     He  was 
found  quietly  sitting  on  a  coil  of  ropes,    masticating  the  last 
morsel  of  his  *  onion,'    Little  did  he  dream  that  he  had  been 
eating  a  breakfast   whose   cost  ^might   have   regaled  a  whote 
ship's  crew  for  a  twelvemonth  -,  or,  as  the  plundered  merchant 
himself  expressed   it,    *  might  have    sumptuously    feasted   the 
Prince  of  Orange  and   the   whole  court  of  the    Stadtbolder.' 
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Anlhokiy  oaus^   pearU  to  be  dis^lv^d  in  wine   to  drink  the 
iMaUh  of  Cleopatra;  Sir  Richard  Whittington  was  as  foolisblj 
magnificent  in  an  entertainment   to  King  Henry  Y.;    and  Sir 
Thomas  Greaham  drank  a  diamond,  dissolved  in  wine,  to  the 
health  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  she  opened  the  Royal  £x~ 
change:    but. the  Inroakfast   of  this  roguish. Dutchman  was  as 
splendid  as  either.     He  had  an  advantage,  too,  over  his  waste- 
ful  predecessors  :    their  gems  did   not  improve  the  taste  or 
the  wholesomfeness  of  tJieir  wine,    while    lus   tulip  was  quite 
delkiious   with   his  I'ed   herring.     The  most  unfortunate  part 
of  the  business  for  him  was,    that  he  remained  in  prison  for 
some  months  on  a  charge  of  felony,  preferred  against  him  by 
the  merchant.— "Another  story  is  told  of  an  English  traveller, 
which  is  scarcely  less  ludicrous.   This  gentleman,  an  amateur 
botanist,    happened  to  see  a  tulip-root  lying  in  the  conserva- 
tory of  a  wealthy  Dutchman.     Being  ignorant  of.  its  quality, 
he  took  out  his  penknife,   and  peeled  off  its  coats,    with  the 
view  of  making  experiments  upon  it      When   it  was   by  this 
means  reduced  to    half  its  original  size,  he  cut    it  into   two 
equal  sections,  making  all  the  time  many  learned  remarks  on 
the  singular  appe^rainces   of   the   unknown   bulb.     Suddenly 
the  owner  pounced  upon  him  ;    and,  with  fury   in  his  eyes, 
asked  him  if  he  knew    what   he  had  been  doing  ?     *'  Peeling 
a  most  extraordinary  onion,'  replied  the  philosopher.    ^  Hun- 
dert  tausend  duyvel ! '  said  the  Dutchman  ;  '  it  s  an  Admiral 
Van  der  Eych/     ^  Thank  you,'  replied  the  traveller,  taking 
out  his. note-book  to  make  a  memorandum  of  the  same;  'are 
these  admirals  common  in  your  country  ?'     '  D^ath    and    the 
devil !'  said  the  Dutchman,  seizing  the  astonished  man  ^^  science 
by  the  collar  ;    ^  come  before  the  syndic,    and.  you  shall  see.' 
In  spite  of  his  remonstrances,    the  traveller   was  led  through 
the   streets,   followed  by  a  mob  of  persons.     When   brought 
into  the  presence  of  the  magistrate,  he  learned,  to  his  conster- 
nation, that  the  root  upon  which  he  had  been  experiment alis* 
ing   was.  worth  four  thousand   florins  ;   and,  « notwithstanding 
all  he  could  urge  in  extenuation,  he  was  lodged  in- prison  un- 
til he  found  securities  for  the  payment  of  this  sum. 

•  The  example  of  the  Dutch  was  imitated  to  some  extent  in 
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England.  In  the  yetr  1636  tulips  weve  publklj  sold  in  the 
Exchange  of  London ;  and  the  jobbera  exerted  themaelTea  to 
the  utmost  to  raise  them  to  the  fictitious  Talue  they  had  ac- 
quired in  Amstwdam.  In  Paris  also  the  jobbers  strove  to 
create  a  tulipomania.  In  both  cities  thej  onfy  partially  suc- 
ceeded. However,  the  force  of  example  brought  the  flowers 
into  great  favour ;  and  amongst  a  certain  class  of  people  tu- 
lips have  ever  since  been  prized  more  highly  than  any  other 
flowers  of  the  field.  The  Dutch  are  still  notorious  for  their 
partiality  to  them,  and  continue  to  pay  higher  prices  for  them 
than  any  other  people.  As  the  ridi  Englishman  boasts  of  his 
fine  race-hortes  or  his  old  pictures,  so  does  the  wealthy  Dutch- 
man vaunt  him  of  his  tulips,  in  England,  in  our  day,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  a  tulip  will  produce  more  money  than  an 
oak.  If  one  could  b^  found  rara  in  terns ,  and  black  as  the 
black  swan  alluded  to  by  Juvenal,  its  price  would  equal  that 
of  a  dozen  acres  of  standing  corn.  In  Scotland,  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  highest  price  for  tulips, 
according  to  the  authority  of  a  writer  in  the  supplement  to 
the  third  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britanmoa^  was  ten 
guineas.  Their  value  appears  to  have  diminished  from  that 
time  till  the  year  1769,  when  the  two  most  valuable  species 
in  England  were  the  Don  Quevedo  and  t)ie  Falentimer;  the 
former  of  which  was  worth  two  guineas,  and  the  latter  two 
guineas  and  a  half.  These  prices  appear  to  have  been  the 
minimum.  In  the  year  1800,  a  common  price  was  fifteen 
guineas  for  a  single  bulb.  In  1835,  sq  foolish  were  the  fan- 
ciers, that  a  bulb  of  the  species  called  the  Miss  Fanny  Kem- 
Ue  was  hold  by  public  auction  in  London  for  seventyrfive 
pounds.  Still  more  astonishing  was  the  price  of  a  tulip  in 
the  possession  of  a  gardener  in  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  In 
his  catalogues  it  was  labelled  at  two  hundred  guineas !  Thus 
a  flower,  which  for  beauty  and  perfume  was  surpassed  by 
the  abundant  roses  of  the  garden,  a  nosegay  of  which  might 
be  purchased  for  a  penny, — was^  priced  at  a  sum  which 
would  have  provided  an  industrious  labourer  and  his  family 
with  food,  and  cbLhes,  and  lodging  for  six  years!  Should 
chick  weed  and  groundsel  ever  come  into  fashion,  the  wealthy 
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wonUI,  no  doubt,  yie  'with'  each  other  in  adorning  their  gar- 
dens with  them,  and  paying  the  mast  extraragant  prices  for 
them.  In  so.  doing,  they  would  hardly  be  more  foolish  than 
the  admirers  of  talips.  The  common  prices  for  tbe^  flowers 
at  the  present  time  yary  from  five  to  fifteen  guineas,  accord- 
ing to  the  rarity  of  the  species. » 

In  a  pleasant  paper  on  relics  Mr.  Mackaj  says:-^When  Wil- 
liam Longbeard,  leader  of  the  populace  of  London  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  I . ,  was  hanged  at  Smithfield,  the  utmost  eagerness  was 
shown  to  obtain  a  baif,  or  a  thread  from  his  garments.  Women 
came  from  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk,  Sussex,  and  all  the  surrounding 
counties,  to  collect  the  mould  at  the  foot  of  his  gallows.  A 
hair  of  his  beard  was  belieTed  to  preserve  from  eyil  spirits, 
and  a  piece  of  his  clothes  from  aches  and  pains.  In  more 
modem  days,  a  similar  avidity  was  shown  to  obieAn  a  relic 
of  the  luckless  Masaniello,  the  fisherman  of  Naples.  After  he 
had  been  raised  by  mob-favour  to  a  height  of  power  more 
despotic  than  monarch  ever  wielded,  he  was  shot  by  the  same 
populace  in  the  streets,  as  if  he  had  been  a  mad  dog.  His 
headless  trunk  was  dragged  through  the  mire  for  several  hours, 
and  cast  at  night-fall  into  the  city-ditch.  On  the  morrow, 
the  tide  of  popular  feeling  turned  once  more  in  his  favour. 
His  corpse  was  sought,,  arrayed  in  royal  robes,  and  buried 
magnificently  by  torch-light  in  the  cathedral;  ten  thousand 
armed  men,  and  as  many  mourners,  attending  at  the  ceremony. 
The  fisherman's  dress  which  he  had  worn  was  rent  into  shreds 
by  the  crowd,  to  be  preserved  as  relics;  the  door  of  his  hut 
was  pulled  off  its  hinges  by  a  mob  of  women,  and  eagerly 
cut  up  into  small  pieces,  to  be  made  into  images,  caskets,  and 
other  mementos.  The  scanty  furniture  of  his  poor  abode  be- 
came of  more  valae  than  the  adornments  of  a  palace ;  the 
ground  he  had  walked  upon  was  considered  sacred,  and,  being 
coUeeted  in  small  phials,  was  sold  at  its  weight  in  gold,  and 
worn  in  the  bosom  as  an  amulet.  Almost  as  extraordinary 
was  the  frenzy  manifested  by  the  populace  of  Paris  on  the 
execution  of  the  atrocious  Marchioness  de  Brinvilliers.  There 
were  grounds  for  the  popular  wonder  in  the  case  of  Masa- 
niello, who  was  unstained  with  personal  crimes.     But  theca- 
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reer  of 'Madame  de  Brinyilliers  was  of  a  nature  to  excite  no 
other  feelings  than  disgust  and  abhorrence.  She  was  conTict- 
ed  of  poisoning  several  persons,  and  sentenced  to  be  burned 
in  the  Place  de  CMye,  and  to  have  her  ashes  scattered  to  the 
winds.  On  the  day  of  her  execution,  the  popiilaoe^  struck  by 
her  gracefulness  and  beauty,  inveighed  against  the  severity  of 
her  sentence.  Their  pity  soon  increased  to  admiration,  and 
ere  evening  she  was  considered  a  saint.  Her  ashes  were  in- 
dustriously collected,  even  the  charted  wood  which  bad  aided 
to'  consume  her  was  eagerly  purchased  by  the  populace.  Her 
ashes  were  thought  to  preserve  from  witchcraft.  In  fingland 
niany  persons  have  a  singular  love  for  the  relics  of  thieves 
and  murderers,  or  other  great  i^riminals.  The  ropes  with  which 
they  have  been  hanged  are  very  often  bought  by  collectors  at  a 
guinea  per  foot.  Great  sums  were  paid  for  the  rope  which 
hanged  Dr.  Dodd,  and  for  those  more  recently  whi(^h  did 
justice  upon  Mr.  Fauntleroy  for  forgery,  and  on  Tburtell  for 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Weare. 

.^  K-In    earlier   times    a  singular  superstition   was  attached  to 
the  hand  of  a  criminal  who  had    suffered  execution.     It  was 
thought  that  by  merely  rubbing  the  dead  hand  on  the  body; 
the  patient  afflicted  with   the  king's  evil  would    be  instantly 
cured.     The  executioner    at  Newgate,  ^xty   or  seventy  years 
ago,  derived  no  inconsiderable  revenue  from  this  foolish  prac- 
tice.    The  possession  of  the  hand   was  thought  to  be  of  still 
greater   efficacy   in    the   time  of  Charles  U,    as  much  as  ten 
guineas  was  thought  a  small  price  for  one  of  these  disgusti^ 
relics.       *     *     *       Among  the  most  favourite  relics  of  modem 
times,  in  Europe,  are  Shakspeare's  mulberry-tree,  Napoleon's 
willow,    and    the    table    at  Waterloo  on  which  the  emperor 
wrote  his  despatches.     Snuff-boxes  of  Shakspeare's  mulberry- 
tree  are  comparatively    rare,  though  there  are  doubtless  more 
of    them  in   the  market  than   were   ever  made    of  the  wood 
planted  by  the  great  bard.     Many  a  piece  of  alien  wood  pas- 
ses under  this  name.     The  same  may   be  said   of  Napoleon  s 
table  at  Waterloo.     The  original  has  long  since  been  destroy- 
ed,   and  a  round  dozen  of  counterfeits  along  with  it.     Many 
preserve  the  simple  stick  of  wood ;  others  have  them  cut  into 
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bro6ches  and  everj  yariety  of  ornament ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  prefer  them  as  snuff-boxes.  In  France  they  are  made 
into  bonbonnieres^  and  are  much  esteemed  by  the  many  thou- 
sands whose  cheeks  still  glow  and  whose  eyes  still  sparkle  at 
the  name  of  Napoleon.  Bullets  from  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
and  buttons  from  the  coats  of  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  the 
fight,  are  still  favourite  relics  in  Europe.  But  the  same  in- 
genuity which  found  new  tables  after  the  old  one  was  des^ 
troyed,  has  cast  new  bullets  for  the  curious.  Many  a  one  who 
thinks  himself  the  possessor  of  a  bullet  which  aided  in  giving 
peace  to  the  world  on  that  memorable  day,  is  the  owner  of 
a  dump,  first  extracted  from  the  ore  a  dozen  years  afterwards. 
Let  all  lovers  of  genuine  relics  look  well  to  their,  money  be- 
fore they  part  with  it  to  the  ciceroni  that  swarm  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Waterloo.  Few  travellers  stop  at  the  lonely  isle  of 
St.  Helena  witjiout  cutting  a  twig  from  the  willow  that  droops 
over  the  grave  of  Napoleon.  Many  of  them  have  since  been 
planted  in  different  parts  '  of  Europe,  and  have  grown  into 
trees  as  lar^fe  as  their  parent.  Several  of  then  are  growing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  more  prized  by  their  culti- 
vators than  any  other  tree  in  their  gardens. » 

Since  Mr.  Mackay  wrote,  we  have  seen  a  still  more  interest- 
ing relic  of  Napoleon,  viz,  a  snuff-box,  the  lid  and  bottom 
of  which  are  of  the  wood  of  his  mahogany  coffin ! 

« Modern  prophecies »  is  a  good  chapter ;  and  we  conclude 
with  an  account  of  one  of  the  examples,  and  with  it  recom- 
mending the  publication  to  the  patronage  its  curious  and 
agreeable  matter  so  well  deserves. 

«An  ancient  couplet,  preserved  for  ages  by  tradition,  fore- 
told that  in  the  year  1630  the  devil  would  poison  all  Milan. 
Early  one  morning  in  April,  and  before  the  pestilence  had 
reached  its  height,  the  passengers  were  surprised  to  see  that 
all  the  doors  in  the  principal  streets  ^f  the  city  were  marked 
with  a  curious  daub,  ox  spot, — as  if  a  sponge,  filled  with  the 
purulent  matter  of  the  plague-sores,  had  been  pressed  against 
them.  The  whole  population  were  speedily  in  movement  to 
remark  the  strange  appearance,  and  the  greatest  alarm  spread 
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rapidly.  Every  means  wa«  taken  to  ducoTerthe  perpetralon, 
but  in  yain.  At  last  the  ancient  prophecy  wai  remembered, 
and  prayers  were  offered  up  in  all  the  churches  that  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  evil  one  might  be  defeated.  Blany  persons 
were  of  opinion  that  the  emissaries  of  foreign  powers  were 
employed  to  spread  infectious  poison  over  the  dty;  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  were  convinced  that  the  powers  of  hell 
had  conspired  against  them,  and  that  the  infection  was  spread 
by  supernatural  agencies.  In  the  meantime  the  plagna  increas- 
ed fearfully,  Distrust  and  alarm  took  possession  of  all:  every- 
thing was  believed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  the  deyil ;  the 
waters  of  the  wells,  the  standing  corn  in  the  fields,  and  the 
fruit  upon  the  trees.  It  was  believed  that  all  objects  of  touch 
were  poisoned ;  the  walls  of  the  houses,  the  pavement  of  the 
streets,  and  the  very  handles  of  the  doors.  The  populace  were 
raised  to  a  pitch  of  ungovernable  fury.  A  strict  watch  was 
kept  for  the  devil's  emissaries;  and  any -man  who  wanted  to 
be  rid  of  an  enemy,  had  only  to  say  that  he  had  seen  him 
besmearing  a  door  with  ointment— his  fate  was  certain  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  mob.  An  old  man,  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age,  a  daily  frequenter  of  the  church  of  St.  Antonio, 
was  seen,  on  rising  from  his  knees,  to  wipe  with  the  durtof 
his  cloak  the  stool  on  which  he  was  about  to  sit  down.  A 
cry  was  raised  immediately  that  he  was  besmearing  the  seat 
with  poison.  A  mob  of  women,  by  whom  the  church  was 
crowded,  seized  hold  of  the  feeble  old  man,  and  dragged  him 
out  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  with  horrid  oaths  and  impreca- 
tions. He  was  trailed  in  this  manner  through  the  mire  to  the 
house  of  the  municipal  judge,  that  he  might  be  put  to  the 
rack,  and  forced  to  discover  his  accomplices  ;  but  he  expired 
on  the  way.  Many  other  victims  were  sacrificed  to  the  popo- 
-  lar  fury.  One  Mora,  who  appears  to  have  been  half  a  chemist 
and  half  a  barber,  was  accused  of  being  in  league  with  the 
devil  to  poison  Milan.  His  house  was  surrounded,  and  a 
number  of  chemical  preparations  were  found.  The  poor  man 
asserted  that  they  were  intended  as  preservatives  against  in- 
fection; but  some  physicians,  to  whom  they  were  submitted, 
declared  they  were  poison.     Mora  was  put  to  the  rack,  where 
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he  for  a  long  time  asserted  his  innocence.     He   confessed  at 
last,  when  his  courage   was  worn  bj  torture,  that  he  was  in 
league    with  the    devil    and   foreign    powers    to   poison    the 
whole  citj  ;  that  he  had  anointed  the  doors,  and  infected  the 
fountains  of  water.     He  named  several  persons  as  his  accom- 
plices, who    were  apprehended  and  put  to  a  similar  torture. 
Thej  were  all  found  guilt j,  and  executed.     Mora's  house  was 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  a  column  erected  on  the  spot,  with 
an    inscription  to  commemorate   his  guilt.     While  the  public 
mind  was  filled  with  these  marvellous  occurrences,  the  plague 
continued  to   increase.     The  crowds   that   were    brought  to* 
gether  to  witness  the  executions  spread  the  infection  from  one  to 
another.     But   the  fury  of  their  passions,    and  the  extent  of 
their  credulity,    kept  pace    with   the  violence  of  the  plague; 
ever  J  wonderful  and  preposterous  story  was  believed.     One  in 
particular  occupied  them,  to  the  exclusion,    for  a  long   time, 
of  every  other.    The    devil   himself  had  been  seen  ;    he  had 
taken  a  house  in  Milan,  in  which  he  prepared  his  poisonous 
unguents,  and  furnished  them  to  his  emissaries  for  distribution. 
One  man  had  brooded  over  such  tales  till  he    became  firmly 
convinced  that  the  wild  flights  of  his- own  fancy  were  realities. 
He  stationed  himself  in  the  market-place  of  Milan,  and  related 
the  following  story  to  the  crowds  that  gathered    round  him  : 
-—he  was  standing,  he  said,  at  the  door  of  the  cathedral,  late 
in  the  evening,  and  When  there  was  nobody  nigh ;  he  saw-  a 
daric-eoloured    chariot,    drawn  by  six  milk-white  horses,  stop 
close  beside  him.     The  chariot  was  followed    by  a  numerous 
train  of  domestics,  in  dark  liveries,  mounted  on  dark«coloured 
ateeds.     fai  the  chariot  there   sat  a  tali  stranger  of  a  majestic 
aspect— 'his  long  black  hair  floated  in  the  wind — fire   flashed 
from  his  large  black  eyes,  and  a  curl  of  ineffable  scorn  dwelt 
upon  his  lips.     The  look  of  the  stranger  was  so  sublime  that 
he   was  awed,  and   trembled  with  fear  when  he  gazed  upon 
him.     His  complexion   was   much  daii^er   than    that   of  any 
man  he  had  ever  seen,  and  the  atmosphere   around  him  was 
hot   and  suffocating.     He  perceived  immediately  that  he  was 
a  being  of  another  world.     The  stranger,  seeing  his  trepidation, 
asked  him  blandly,  yet  majestically,  to  mount  beside  him.  He 
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had  no  power  to  refuse;  and  before  he  was  well  aware  that 
he  had  moved,  he  found  himself  in  the  chariot.  Onwanb 
they  went  with  the  rapidity  of  the  wind,  the  stranger  speak* 
ing  no  word,  until  they  stopped  before  a  door  in  the  high- 
street  of  Milan.  There  was  a  crowd  of  people  in  the  street ; 
but,  to  his  great  surprise,  no  one  seemed  to  notice  the  extra- 
ordinary equipage  and  its  numerous  train.  From  this  he 
concluded  that  they  were  invisible.  The  house  at  which  they 
stopped  appeared  to  be  a  shop;  but  the  interior  was  like  a 
vast  half-ruined  palace.  He  went  with  his  mysterions  guide 
through  several  large  and  dimly  lighted  rooms.  In  one  of 
them,  surrounded  by  huge  pillars  of  marble,  a  senate  of 
ghosts  was  assembled,  debating  on  the  progress  of  the  plague. 
Other  parts  of  the  building  were  enveloped  in  the  thickcit 
darkness,  illumined  at  intervals  by  flashes  of  lightning,  which 
allowed  him  to  distinguish  a  number  of  gibing  and  chattering 
skeletons  running  about  and  pursuing  each  other,  or  playing 
at  leap-frog  over  one  another's  backs.  At  the  rear  of  the 
mansion  was  a  wild,  uncultivated  plot  of  ground,  in  the  midst 
of  which  arose  a  black  rock.  Down  its  sides  rushed,  witk 
fearful  noise;  a  torrent  of  poisonous  water,  which,  insinuating 
itself  through  the  soil,  penetrated  to  all  the  springs  of  the 
city,  and  rendered  them  unfit  for  use.  After  he  had  shown 
all  this,  the  stranger  led  him  into  another  large  chamber,  fill- 
ed with  gold  and  precious  stones,  all  of  which  he  offered 
him,  if  he  would  kneel  down  and  worship  him,  and  consent  to 
smear  the  houses  of  Milan  with  a  pestiferous  salve  which  he  held 
out  to  him.  He  now  knew  him  to  be  the  devil,  and  in  thatoMi- 
ment  of  temptation  prayed  to  God  to  give  him  strengdi  to  resist. 
His  prayer  was  heard-^he  refused  the  bribe.  The  stranger  scowled 
horribly  upon  him — a  loud  clap  of  thunder  burst  over  his 
head— the  vivid  lightning  flashed  in  his  eyes,  and  the  next 
moment  he  found  himself  standing  alone  at  the  porch  of  the 
eathedraL  He  repeated  this  strange  tale  day  after  day,  with- 
out any  variation,  and  all  the  populace  were  firm  beiieveis 
in  its  truth.  Repeated  search  was  made  to  discover  the  mys- 
terious house,  but  all  in  vain.     The  man  pointed  out  several 
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at  reseiiibliiig  it,  which  .were  searched  bj  the  police  $  but  the 
Denton  of  the  Pestilence  was  not  to  be  found,  nor  the  hall 
of  ghosts,  nor  the  poisonous  fountain.  But  the  minds  of  the 
people  Were  so  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  scores  of  wit^ 
newea,  half-crazed  by  disease,  came  forward  to  swear  that 
they  also  had  seen  the  diabolical  stranger,  and  had  heard  his 
ohttiot,  drawn  by  the  milk-white  steeds,  rumbling  oyer  the 
streets  at  midnight  with  a  sound  louder  than  thunder.  The 
number  of  persons  who  confessed  that  they  were  employed  by 
the  devil  to  distribute  poison  is  almost  incredible.  An  epi- 
4emic  frenzy  was  abroad  which  seemed  to  be  as  contagious  as  the 
pli^e.  The  imagination  was  as  disordered  as  the  body;  and  day 
after  day  persons  came  voluntarily  forward  to  accuse  them- 
seWes.  They  generally  had  the  jnarks  of  disease  upon  them, 
and  some  died  in  the  act  of  confession. » 

(LtTRRAlT    GaZBTTI). 


SHE  NEVER  SMILED. 

«Why,  my  sweet  timma, »  said  young  Mordaunt^  as  he  gaz- 
ed with  tender  interest  on  the  young  bride  of  his  first  and 
early  love,  'Why  will  you  so  ardently  desire  that  our  child 
should  be  a  boy  ?  You  know  not  all  the  grief  the  realisation 
of  that  wish  might  bring.  How  would  you,  in  after-life^ 
bear  to  hare  him  taken  from  you,  to  be  sent  to  make  his  way 
in  some  distant  land  ?  I  always  remember  my  own  poor  mo- 
ther's sorrow  when  the  time  came  for  my  leaving  home,  to 
brave  an  unhealthy  climate.  Her  health,  never  strong,  was 
too  severely  injured  by  the  anguirii  my  departure  caused;  and 
tihough  I  Came  home  safe,  two  years  after,  no  mother's  arms 
were  there  to  welcome  me.  She  had  died  praying  for  me. 
I  was  very  young;  but  the  remembrance  of  that  momtot  is 
still  present  to  me, — still  I  regret  having  embraced  a  profes- 
sion that  forced  me  from  her  side  ;  and  even  then  did  I  hope, 
that  in  after-years  no  son  of  mine  should  ever  give  his  mo- 
ther the  death-blow  I  felt  my  absence  had  been  to  mine.  But 
look  up,  dearest ;   do  not  let  this  avowal  of  my  feelings  dis- 
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tresfi  you.  Should  it  please  Heaven  to  give  ua  a  son,  wa 
must  do  all  we  can  to  induce  him  to  choose  a  profession  that 
will  keep  him  near  us;  and  should  my  wish  to  possess  a  se- 
cond Emma  be  accorded,  how  sweet  will  be  our  task  to  ren- 
der her  all  that  we  can  desire;  to  watch  over  her  infancy; 
to  guard  her  young  mind  from  all  that  might  endanger  its 
purity  ;  to  enrich  it  with  such  good  and  pious  thoughta,  that 
when  hereafter  looking  on  this  treasure,  we  may  feel  her  to 
be  such  as  even  her  God  would  delight  to  behold ! » 

Alas !  who  among  us  may  dare  to  count  on  the  next  hoar? 
the  passing  moment  is  our  own  ;  the  next,  who  may  answer 
for  ?  Even  while  these  happy  beings  were  thus  talking,  death's 
fell  shaft  had  been  launched ;  and  ere  sunset  Emma  Mordaunt 
was  a  widow !  And  the  child,  over  whose  anticipated  birtli 
the  parents  had  indulged  in  such  fond  imaginings,  was  never 
to  know  a  father's  love. 

Five  months  after,  Mrs.  Mordaunt  gave  birth  to  a  daugh- 
ter ;  and  as  the  poor  child  grew  up,  she  became  more  recon- 
ciled to  life.  It  was  his  child — the  daughter,  too,  he  had  so 
ardently  desired  ;  and  she  prayed  that  his  spirit  would  asso- 
ciate itself  with  hers,  and  teach  her  resignation  under  his  loss, 
that  she  might  undertake  the  various  cares  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  this  litHe  creature's  infancy  ;  and  should  she 
rear  the  pale  and  tender  babe,  enable  her  in  after-years  to 
impart  those  sound  truths,  those  pious  feelings,  her  father  seem- 
ed to  have  bespoken  for  her  under  divine  inspiration.  No 
hireling  was  engaged  to  attend  on  this  cherished  babe.  It 
was  a  mother's  hand  that  waited  on  it — a  mother's  breast  that 
nourished  it;  and,  as  it  grew  up,  a  mother's  care  that  wash- 
ed over  its  dawning  reason.  It  had  been  the  father's  wish 
that  his  daughter  should  bear  the  name  of  Emma  ;  and  though 
the  poor  mother's  tears  flowed  as  she  pronounced  the  name, 
whose  sound  his  voice  had  endeared  to  her,  and  remembered 
th^t  no  more^  could  that  voice  be  beard  on  earth,  she  could 
not  leave  a  wish  of  his  unfulfilled ;  and  her  child  was  called 
Emma.  For  some  months  she  was  thought  too  delicate  to 
be  reared;  but  after  the  first  year  an  evident  improvement 
took  place :   still    there  was  a  peculiarity    about  her  that  the 
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widowed  mother  had  not  marked — she  never  smiled !  Mrs. 
Mordaont's  own  nurse,  who  had  remained  with  her  when  she 
married,  was  an  Irishwoman  ;  and  among  the  lower  order  of 
Irish  there  is  an  old  superstition,  yet  believed  in  hj  many, 
that  the  smile  of  a  sleeping  infant  is  a  symbol  of  its  spirit's 
interconrse  with  angels,  and  marks  that  it  is  under  their  good 
guidance  and  protection  (').  What,  then,  must  have  been 
this  poor  woman's  terror  when  she  became  convinced  that  the 
dear  baby,  the  precious  innocent,  never  smiled!  No  good 
could  be  anticipated  for  it ;  and  with  many  tears*  she  deman- 
ded of  her  lady  if  she  had  ever  seen  the  darlint  smile  ?  « No, 
indeed,  dear  nurse, »  said  Mrs.  Mordaunt ;  « it  would  seem  to 
me  unnatural,  were  she  to  do  so. »  The  old  woman  sobbed 
aloud  at  this  confirmation  of  her  fears,  and,  after  much  en- 
treaty, declared  the  cause  of  her  grief,  adding,  «how  can 
any  good  ever  befall  a  poor  little  innocent  to  whom  the  an- 
gels never  whisper  ? » 

Mrs.  Mordaunt,  though  born  in  Ireland  and  of  Irish  parents, 
had  never  heard  the  tradition;  and  now,  to  her  weakened 
nerves  and  anxious  mind,  it  came  laden  with  terrors  for  her 
loved  Emma.  But  the  fact  remaining  unchanged  through 
many  a  year,  she  became  accustomed  to  it ;  and  whenever  she 
did  give  a  thought  to  her  nurse's  lament,  all  danger  from  it 
seemed  refuted  by  her  daughter's  fine  and  dutiful  disposition. 
If  the  angels  do  not  whisper,  thought  the  fond  mother,  they 
make  themselves  remembered  through. her  good  works.  Each 
year  gone  added  sweetness  and  beauty  to  the  child's  character. 
She  was  placid,  cheerful,  and  apparently  happy;  but  still  ^/te 
never  smiled.  As  her  mother  watched  her  loved  features, 
she  persuaded  herself  a  smile  could  have  given  no  grace  to 
her  pure  and  Madonna-like  countenance;  nevertheless,  even 
yet  there  were  hours,  when  her  child's  eyes  were  closed  in 
sleep,  and  hers  were  keeping  watchful  vigil  over  her,  in 
which  the  nurse's  superstition  had  its  terrons.  What  if  her 
child  were  predestined  to  ill  !r^and    many    an   anxious   night 

(*)  See  LoTer*f  exqaiiiie  ballad  on  this  anhjectf  "The  Angels  whispert  >  —  one  of 
the  most  teaching  tongs  in  the  English  lenguagc,  and  among  the  many  for  whieh  he 
is  indebted  lo  his  muae.  ' 
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did  the  poor  mother  pa^,  almost  in  hope  that,  on  awakanlng, 
her  beloved  Emma  would  smile  as  she  met  her  eyes  fixed  on 
her.  Bat  no  smile  ever  appeared;  and  Mrs.  Mordaunt  tried 
more  than  erer  to.  banish  the  thought;  and,  as  a  preliminary, 
she  forbade  the  nurse  ever  to  spe&k  of  it. 

The  young  Emiona  grew  up  the  loved  of  all  who  knew  her. 
Her  whole  mind  seemed  full  of  sweet  and  tender  thoughts; 
she  was  never  heard  to  utter  a  harsh  or  unfeeling  word.  The 
kind  and  placid  sentiments  that  dwelt  in  her  breast,  and  ma- 
nifested themselves  in  all  her  actions,  would  have  disarmed 
'  the  doubts  and  fears  of  any  one  less  superstitious  than  the 
old  nurse  ;  but^  she  could  never  shake  off  the  fore-boding. 
Though,  in  obedience  to  her  lady's  wishes,  she  was  silent, 
she  could  never  gaxe  on  the  sweet  girl  without  a  feeling  of 
dread. 

At  fifteen  years  of  age,  Emma  was  one  of  the  most  lovely 
beings  ever  looked  upon,  and  no  one  seemed  aware  of  the 
deficiency  of  this  one.  expression  in  her  speaking  countenance. 
Her  mother  could  never  have  been  said  to  have  missed  it; 
and  now  she  would  not  have  had  the  expression  of  her  child's 
face  changed.  In  her  heart  she  perhaps  felt  grateful  fortius 
one  peculiar  mark  having  been  stamped  on  it.  It  appeared 
to  her  like  a  tribute  of  regret  to  the  memory  of  the  husband 
and  the  father. 

A  malignant  fever  raged  in  the  village  near  which  they 
were  residing ;  but  Mrs.  Mordaunt  and  her  daughter  continued 
to  soothe  and  relieve  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  both  by 
money  and  attention,  the  afflicted  and  bereaved.  Some  weeks 
after,  when  its  fury  was  much  abated,  and  very  few  indivi- 
duals were  still  suffering,  Emma  complained  of  illness :  too 
sooik  the  nature  of  her  disease  became  apparent  —  she  had 
caught  the  fever.  In  vain  were  the  widowed  mother's  pray- 
ers; in  vain  her  agony.  Emma  was  sinking  fast;  but  as  she 
endeavoured  to  raise  her  feeble  form  to  embrace  that  loved 
mother,  a  smile,  an  ineffable,  heavenly  smile,  illumined 
her  whole  countenance,  and  she  sank  back  on  her  pillow  a 
corpse.  The  old  nurse  murmured,  «Be  comforted,  dear  lady; 
sure  the  angels  have  at  last  whispered,  and  asked  her  to 
themselves!"  E.  C.  db  C . 
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NOTICE  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


Our  space  being  too  limited  to  allow  of  extracts,  or  general 
criticisms  on  all  the  works  published  in  England,  we  shall  in 
future  devote  a  few  pages  of  our  Reriew  to  slight  notices  on 
all  such  as  shall  appear  to  us  likely  to  be  of  general  interest  in 
Russia,  and  of  which  the  new  novels,  tales,  and  romances  will 
necessarily  form  a  considerable  part.  Those  of  a  higher 
class,  as  well  as  all  works  of  standard  merit,  we  shall  reserve 
for  separate  and  distinct  articles.  By  this  means  our  readers 
will  haye  a  correct  idea  of  every  work  of  any  consequence, 
and  be  thus  enabled  to  follow  the  general  march  of  our  lite- 
rature. 

6.  P.  R.  James  has  already  acquired  a  name  of  sufficient 
eminence  abroad  not  to  need  any  introduction  in  mentioning 
his  new  novel  of  The  Jacquerie,  or  tfte  Lady  and  the  Page : 
an  historical  Romance,  3  uol.  The  period  selected  will 
of  course  be  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  subject,  the  in- 
surrection in  France,  from  which  his  novel  has  taken  its  name. 
By  the  introduction  of  a  few  fictitious  characters,  and  a  faith- 
ful delineation  of  those  which  are  historical,  James  has  giv- 
en a  lively  and  interesting  picture  of  these  scenes;  and  we 
are  happy  to  remark  that  amidst  this  period  of  disorder, 
bloodshed, murder,  and  rapine,  he  has  had  the  good  taste,  and  the 
good  sense,  to  avoid  the  present  unfortunate  mania  of  dwelling 
on  these  most  disgusting  horrors,  and  making  them  the  promin- 
ent subject  of  interest  y  thus  pandering  to  the  corrupt  feelings 
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of  overwrought  and  morbid  sensibility.  To  those  who  are 
fond  of  historical  novels,  the  Jacquerie  will  furnish  a  few 
hours  of  amusement,  and,  perhaps,  instructi6n. 

A  second  novel  of  the  same  class,  is  also  worthy  of  men- 
tion. Ferrers^  a  romance  of  the  reign  of  George  11^  by 
Charles  Oilier:  3  vol.  The  highest  compliment  it  is  possible 
to  pay  it  is  its  having  been  compared  to  £ugene  Aram,  to 
which,  in  some  parts,  it  bears  a  considerable  resemblance,  not 
only  in  its  varied  and  intense  interest,  but  in  the  lively  deli- 
neation of  character  and  descriptive  scenery.  Ferrers  is  not 
considered  inferior  to  Ollier's  former  publications. 

The  Veterans  of  Chelsea  Hospital^  by  Hie  author  of  the 
Subalterriy  3  vol,  is  a  series  of  tales,  supposed  to  be  related 
by  the  veterans  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  and,  as  may  be  expected, 
they  abound  in  variety  of  interest  and  character.  The  author 
deserves  considerable  praise,  n9t  only  for  the  skill,  but  the 
truth  of  his  portraitures. 

Another  novel  from  the  prolific  pen  of  Mrs,  Trollopej  The 
blue  belles  of  England,  3  v^ol.  is  perhaps  inferior  to  this 
lady's  other  productions.  The  introduction  of  the  Rev.  Syd* 
ney  Smith,  Moore,  Lockhart,  Milroan,  and  other  living  per- 
sonages on  the  scene,  is  particularly  reprehensible. 

Jkfonaldij  a  tahj  by  E.  Moxon,  i  vol,  containing  a  tra- 
gic story  of  Italian  hatred,  jealousy,  and  revenge,  may  far- 
nish  amusement  to  those  who  can  feel  pleasure  in  this  style  of 
reading. 

Amongst  the  reprints  from  novels  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Reviews  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Fathers  and  Sonsy 
3  vol.  by  the  late  Theodore  Hook,  It  appeared  originally 
in  the  pages  of  the  Ne'w  Monthly  MagazinCj  and  possesses 
all  those  features  of  keen  perception,  and  humorous-  delinea- 
tioa  of  character,  which  have  rendered  his  productions  such 
favourites  with  the  public. 

One   from  Bent  ley's   Miscellany,   is  Merrie  England  in 

the   olden  time,   by    Geo.  Daniel.  3  vol.     The   title   will 

sufficiently  show  that  the  author's  intention  is  to   bring  back 

to  us  scenes  of  by-gone  manners  and  customs,  always  a  sub* 

.ject  of  interest. 
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The  Adventures  of  a  Soldier j  or  Memoirs  of  E.  Costello^ 
K.  S.  F.  formerly  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  Rifle 
Brigade^  and  late  Captain  in  the  British  Legion^  ^  vol. 
Nearlj  the  whole  of  these  personal  sketches  of  an  adventurous 
life  have  alreadj^  appeared  in  the  United  Service  Journal, 
and  have  acquired  sufficient  reputation  to  justify  their  collec- 
tion and  republication/    *  /  !   \A:\\  \<\ . 

Two  works  on  Criminal  Jurisprudence  may  be  considered  of 
general  interest;  the  first  by  Dr.  Jtees,  on  the  existence  of 
Arsenic  as  a  natural  constituent  of  Iiuman  bones;  and  the 
second,  Criminal  Jurisprudence  considered  in  relation  to 
mental  organisation,  by  M.  B,  Samson:  the  latter  of  course 
being  the  work  of  a  phrenologist. 

In  the  History  of  the  Knights  Templars^  by  B.  G.  Ad- 
dison,  i  voL,  the  author  is  accused  of  having  become  the 
blind  apologist  of  t^iT^' ^MeftMteA' -WaMrioP-monks ,  in  his  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  the  destruction  of  their  order  was  totally 
unmerited,  lie -seiiksIit^-ham'fii^goHm'lhfiir -or^^  i»his 
^rnqiathy  for  theif ^  iliitarltke  vMd&lfad  bMtery,  Considerabfe 
interest  irili  *  however  iMr^ftMihd  in^bttf  deseriptjon  of  t&e 'Gru>- 
iMdes,  ol>(>ietti'de>iLi^;>'bf 'tM''ikiil0t>^--fiihtflyesiiS{  of  the  La- 
tin! kingddm  o^'J^^le0l'/Md  fhtf -WolMerfoMyti  d'nd  '^iKilght- 

ers  obneolei  thetew^thv  "  '  ' -^^  -^''^   ■'•'■•  •'    •'*•  «''*i 

'  'Under  the  4iead>  5f<poiefiryi  isdnbther  vkvlutfne  of  ^Poemrjt^ 
Thomas  iME</0r,Ulie  ba8li!et4»«b^f,  ^ontdltiing  mtahy  piiKiJ|ie9df 
Mmariable  beauty;  lirheh'  odnisidifti^M '^s^  c^miag^fhrnn  the^peii 
of  a  man  #ho  has  eftjbyii)}  iO'fbW'ltf  AelfldvaiitiK^'of  edu- 

W« ' nlw  'taii%  W^rratiue -of  '^  rec^t  ^ ImprisMmdnt  in 
China  after" ti»i^re6k  of  ike  Kite) by  John  Lee  Sieftt^'onk 
of  tW  stiffei^tisr,  Which  givcis'  some-  A^w  insight  into   ChineM 

manners  and  customs.  i^'     '  >i 

■  ■ 

t'         »       "  ■■  •  •       • . 
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G]gQLOG¥  OF  RUSSU. 


i    < 


;.;  Mil.  livMinsoir'f  S^eom  S^rtsi;.*— All  Hjhb  ^elaik  of  iUt  :iiH 
HMi^itig  survey,  with  full  iUorfnatioils  <af  Ae  orgftnic  vaamag^ 
muuerdi  flUruatore,  wd  pbj^sic^l  featupol  <rf  4he  eouiilrjr,  wiU 
^.soon  ^  powiMe  be  lai4:befone  the  fieological  SocIbCj^  ted 
J|0  reported  at  lengUi  in  opt  ooIiwq^.  A  4koti  skettdi,.  iriil* 
tea  at  Moscow,  near  the  close  of  the  joWBiey,  i^i»^  SUi  Oe* 
Ulb^i.i9M,  and  addresaed  to  M.  Fkeh^  de  Waldh^niL,  the 
president  of  the  Society  of  Naturalists  of  that  metropolia,  has 
been  translated  by. the  writer,  Mr.  MiATchi^QQ,  and  published 
in  the  Philo«ophicid  Maiazine  for  the  present  month :  wheiM 
were  we  not  to  transfer  the  concluding  portion  of  the  skeiiA* 
ice  shattM  teglect  the  gratification  of  onr  geiilogiQaL  readers. 
It  describes  a  iinCMerj  in  cfptral  Rusria;  aaidi  ia  ^thos  prm 
in  the  worda  of  itbe  ^irasideiit  of  the  Gagtlogi^.  Social  of 
London. 

•  In  concluding,  however,  I  must  tell  you  of  a  very  inter* 
esting  discovery  we  made  in  returning  from  Taganrog  to  Pe- 
tershurgh.  -Count  Keyserling  took  the  line  of  Yoroneje  and 
the  Bon,  and  Mr.  de  Verneuil  and  myself  that  of  Kouisk, 
Orel,  and  the  river  Oka;  and  on  meeting  at  Moscow  our  re- 
sults completely  agreed.     It  was,  as  you  know,  generally  be- 


•  » 


Ij^eAfiV  to  !|btf  aiMi^Qt^ .  that  cootml  Jtuiria  piteeHcid  • 
Iflglilw  anaceopiM.  &#!&  oldor  to^  jwmgsr  d^fositB  Its  'you  fi»* 
teeded.ifrom  norUi^.to  im«th.  Him  iHMIkihti  iMs.  k  gn«t 
wii  ^ySMnmimi  rofki  jor  old  «ed  fandiltODe^  k9tm§  a  iriddi 
9f'atilea9t49O.Mile0«  niies  in  th«  heart o€ tji« domttr^ atoviid 
Vii^n^jl^  and  XkeU  and: stretches ito.thi)  W.^IC.  W.^t  in  whidb 
direction  it  probab.ly  ^onueetH,  it^lf  iTiUi  dffpwtft  Of.  the  sasM 
agnilparJfithuaiQa  iand  in  CotidandM'  Tbi»>discoifet7.aee«ii,in* 
de^4  to  ba>ve'  aiii.iiitimajte  telatifa  tovonn  lifhieh  we  wuAii  im 
entering  Russia  early  in  the  spring  ,  near  to  Schavli  in  Li- 
flitiaiiiai,  of'  fnuch  red  ground^  and'  a  band  of  upper  Siluriai^ 
fdcix/.  In  fact,  it  also,  explains  the  cause  of  tjbe  great  diflbr- 
^cj'^tch  eiist^  between  the  deposits  of  the  carboniferoua 
basiia  of  .the  p'ouetz'  and  thbse  6f.  yoiir  lHoscow  region,  now 
prb^fecftcy ;'cOA$t!tute  a  vast  basfn,'  for  ais  the  t^o  seas  \n  which 
(he^e '  deposits  were  accumulated  fi'om  litgh  antiqiuily^  were  se-, 
parated  by  the  ancient  lands  in  question,  so  (ttust  we  infqr 
(hat  the  conditions  and  nature  of  their  shores^  their  riyers,  J 
their  currents  and  bottoms  (on  which «  of  course,  the  nature 
of  hiaHne  deposits  depends),  must  have  been  essentially  diffe-  ^  * 
i^^eu^.  thi^  di^overy  ^Iso  proves  the  symmetry  of  the/'d^|l)ftf 
sitd  'edge's  <)f  the  Moscow  basin  ;^  sinp^,  in  advancing  from'  tl^* 
governmei)ts  of  Toula  and  Kaloiiga  6'n  the  south,  we  s^/the;  • 
^me  asii^ending  order .'a^  that  which  we  before; described  In 
the  Ya^aj  hills  on  the  jiorth.  In  both  tracts  th^  Devonian, 
or  old  red  rocks,  witti  Hotoptychius  nobilissimus,'  and  many 
fishes  and  shells  of  that  system,  well  known  in  the  British 
isfi^s,.  pak^  under  the  lowest  strata  on  the  carboniferous  era, 
aiid  i^rve  as  a  l^a^e  line  to  those  thin  beds  of  poor  coal,  assb- 
i^^teS  with  Vnio  sulcatus  and  Productus  gigas  ( hemispheric 
ens.  Sow;.),,  which  are  at  present  the  subject  of  new  researches 
oh  the  pari  of  the  Russian  government.  •  v 

Sfr.  Murchison  mentions  that  the  Emperor,    his'  ministers.' 
and  officers;    have   powerfully   ai|d  kindly  contributed  to*the 
i^uTti'  of  th*  Purvey,  by  every  possible  aid  and  support  which 
geblogist  could  receive.  (Litbhabt  GAZEtrK.) 

iijAi  YAMKfE  Gof^BM^m.r— A.iwfqpi  return^- hpo^e.  ,pi|e  nigbti 
very  late,  and  rather  the  worse  for  liquor;  and  being  hungry 
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withtl,  ha  stodi  Us'fork  in  «  be>#lHiir  'totMsfhing  thai  Mg 
-wit^  iha4  left  upon  -tbe  tabte*  bef(ire  *  tt^tirhif.  fle  worked 
Mia  J  ikith  ki8  ttdulMiil  yifij  paikfMy  (m*  some  time;  at 
lteg[tfa,'  Ml /bcfing  able'i^te  inaBtldat^i'what  he^^OMsid^red  waa 
iiiteiMladr;ifbr'»ki«''duiip^i'  lie'^ung^^ovt  to  his  ^  Strife,-  «I  sajv 
dU/^woman,'VwVere  'idid'^^oii-gdt'ybttr'  ioaI)lia|fes  from?" they 
ar«:6o*<<haliod*^tidngyi,^4  caii't  diifew 'tbem.w  '     -       n< 

•'k.Mflf-  graeiott9H''cd(i4'  the  good  ladj^,    *if  <the  stOpid  tiHer 
ainHi«aliiig^u^''iiH'  flby  caj[)S'tbat'  I  put  In  istaicb 'ot«r-night ! « 

Th^  ^^jDE  LiQHT.^--T^ie,  Bpde  ligl^t,  has  bp^n  irradiatiifg  the 
K|g  and  e^Unguisbjn^  i^hj^.j^^^  in^^jV^aferloQ-place  ihofii^ 

few^e^yeilings,  brides ^^ttr^?;jing  .^rowd^jpjf  gaz;^^?,  whoni  iu. 
^jiniP«M?.Vrays/aile4.4o  enl^^eq^.as.tQ  tbe^,pfjfufp  .j^f,  i^^  phe^ 
V^'^P^'  ..  t^^  ?pPWrance.  inside  rl\ie  la^p  3?,!^^^.  ??.!*.*««« 
Argan^ , burner  emiUing  a,r.vs^  of  flaoie  of  a.  bright  orange 
hu^y  in  ^n  intense  state  of  combustion^  f caching. jto  a.  consider- 
able  height ;r  the  upper. porpen  of  the  l^mp  is  shaded,  in  pr^ 
der  to  soften  the  gla^e  and  throw  the  rajs  on  the  payement; 
and.  the  light  is  so  vivid  and  penetrating  as  to  illuminate  tlie 
sun-Qiindiijigspfpe  to.such  ^n   e^^^^^  ^,jj;,oth^^  lamps 

ipight  be  di9peA;56d  with  between  the  Yot*k  Coluqin  and.  Jer- 
i)ajp-street»  and  alon.g  Pall-mall  from  the  Carlton  Club  on  one 
^qn^ Jo  9o.€jii5p.ur  street  pn  t^e  otl^er,  .It  wa§  in  Pall-mall,  on 
t^p^.  top  of  jyifj.  Wiqsor.'s  .house,,  the,  prjppator  of  that  mode 
of.  illvimination,,  that  the  first  ga$4ig)^t  itf^a^  extiibited  in  the 
ipetropolisj.soi^e  30.  jears,  since:^  in  a  less . time,  hence  we  may 
safej^y  predict  that. thj^  Bude-light  will  be(;ope.as  yniyersal  as 
gas  now  is— unlesf  thp  Drun^mond  light ^hcjuld. supersede.. ij  .^jr 
a  m^tropplitan  moon  of  hjdro-oxygen,  poised  hi^h,  enough  ia^ 
air  to  prevent  the  $1iadows  from  being  too  stfong.  The^onlj 
obieclion  to  the  adoption  of  the  Bade  light,,  botl^  in  streets 
and  bouses,  seems  to  be  its  expe^se.  The  extreme, bnlliancj 
of  the,  ijlumiiiatioQ  is. caused  by  iqonveying  thrgugh  the<i|^rcu- 
1^,  opening  9f  t^he  Arg^i^  Iff^r^ftr  ?  slrea;n/of  jj^ui'e  oxigen 
whicU./^eds,  t^.^\AanvB.  Oxygert  is  obtained  in  grejitesf  abun- 
dance from  manganese  i'  and  the  quantity  of  this  substance 
tha(  ttiusl  be  tortbiAed  if  lh4'  WhcflelOWn'  >*'*Hb  *  lighted  in 
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Ibis  :#a]r,'WOii]ff  raise  the^pricebfahotauperalmBdMit  aitlcile, 
iiataf*  dDmer  ieheli[ier  k)ircii.of  o^yigen  i«ere<ldisootiered»  iThq 
fact  thai.'pure'  oxjgeik)  id  the  .'Bteterfal  'df^coinbustioii,  se^nqi 
lhTaiiis«l)leiteii«he.Mik>diioticdi'Of  Ae  ^aBe flight  intb  li^alliiws, 
as  any  little  escape  of  so  vital  an  ingrediaBti  ufci'atmi>8|)berio 
air  fw6bM  iM  be vpvqudicial  tfa'beaiar.;  .wbife  iba  ooMlUnption 
of  tbe  oxjgeli-.ofi.the  air  irDiild^nbt  .be  .s»  giaad  aa'iiroint  an 
ei|«al  qdafttity  (df  Jight  produced  Jtyt.^thteinkeaHSw);  Tbe  .^k 
of  danger  alteodiill^  tbe. pibdnctiott  of  tbe  hydveMOiy|^  llgbtv 
and  tbe  extreme  care' and  nkeiy  reljuiEed  iil4irebtiftg,tbe:twa 
gases  bn  Itr*  ibe-^  line  •.  ^oaa'  oombdfltioiir:  eausea  Ibe.  intease 
yfjhtliiniHt  idiUlale  against  itdgfenbnd  etettlojneni,  y^utless  esi^b. 
parisb  or  district  were  fumisbed  witkiits  laaip;^.  OriMci  v^t 
menae  •  f oeit^'  of  lilliiiniMfttiait  I  mhtB  i  itet  suffioei :  for.  the  .if  hole  .me- 

AMEiiciN  AiTiSTS.7-A  painter  in  New  Orleans  possesses  sncb 
extraordinary  talents  i  tbat  he  can  paiiit  a  pine-plaplc,  or  any 
other  piece  of  wood,  so  exactly  nkq'  marl>le.  tUat  when  ^hroii^n 
into  the  river  it  will  instantly  sink  fo  the  bottom. 

(Canine  Sagacity — Murdeb  dbtectbd. — In  tbe  year — two  mise- 
rabJe,  emaciated  doirs  made  their  appearance  one  July  morn- 
ing^  at  the^bpuse  oi  Mr.  C.,  a  settlor  of  Hunter  s  River,  New 
South* 'W'ales,  and.  after  finishing' a  substapiiarmeal,  truiAgedf 
sjowly  away  in  the  direction  whence  tney  bad  come,  but  re- 
turned  again  at  the  ffime  hour  op  tbe  following  day  for  food; 
and  this  being,  repeated  day  after,  day  caused  a  gooif  dfeal  otf ' 
curiosity  and  conversation  on  tbe  farm.     Mr.  Cf.  therefore  de- 
«tred  one  of  bis  mkn  to  moonl  andifolkni^,  wko,i«Aeri»  fen 
miW  ridll  through^ihe  woods,    sidw"  then  Boddenfylidifie  iiita 
tbeiyed^of  *  cfeek^  and^sqiiatdpoii  a^sbridbta«k  iflliliiJkltgblrt 
iHg,   atid  digging  %sip  tWe  sand  wiDi  (be'toe  vfolisi^hMpthe: 
body  <ef  theii*' murdered  imiaieqf  ^aa  fouBd^fturiedbDiiealhi'  Tbtfj 
mvittlsrcV  w4b  AoHly'afterirppi^beiMled^  triediiitadf  mecotdA;) 
i^iitionsmtldea'ofiitta^-pjtidpefty'^f'brM  Vi^inv'  wUdb^bi  bad' 
b^  4isp6bing'l0</  tenidffgihainly  ito  4iili  «dv?ictibn.: 
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,'>^VB  KIM  Com.  AMU  FAK^WnvsM. -^  1.  Whj  is  a  lady's 
bdst  dropped  in  the  street  like  a  bKiul  deyil?  CUre  it  «pl*^ 
B^eavse  it^tr'a  loosefur  (Lucifer)-  «itk  the  i'(eje)  out* 
'  ^  Si ^  Wl^  to  aA  old  dog  Mk  '^>  sUpvrectoi  mafiasr  7  Baoanss 
bi)  hiss  lost;  his  bcrK.'!  '    II. 

'  Jt^./Tbere>is/ilim  in  NdkiOfteans  flor  eacfeediagly  Ml  that 
h^  iM:<(Aliged  to.gs»tip'a  Jaddi^  to  shaye 'hidiself . 
"'  )ti.  A'  friend  of  onvS'latefy  iia«|^  sucb >i:coId  thai  hf  stiees* 
e^'Uknself  away  iiH  there  was  nbtfaing  left  Jot  kirn  hot  his 
SMff-bdi  ahd'pochet^^hahdkerchief. 

"'(Sf:  'A  muk  m  the  Strastd  wore  his  Irewsers  so  large,  thi^  lie 
fl^H  info-  bis  .ewM  pockety  and'  did  adt  drag  hiaiwlf  o«t  till  he 
hM  been  dead  soaie  tiiad; 

6.  A  iArover,  going  to  Stiithfield,  raft  aa>  fast  afltar  a  eow,  ! 
that  he  kept  before  her  all  the  way,  and  they  reached. Smifh*- 

field  together.  \ 

7.  The  mutual  hostility  of  wild   and    domesticated  animals  j 
was  strangely  exempufied  in  the  late  inundation,  when,  if  we  ' 
are  to  belieye  the  papers,  thousands  of  lopse  rats  were  drown- 
ed by  the  tied  (tide). 

Spbbd  ^n  TRiyELLiNG. — •  God  speed  you, »  used  tq  be,  the  old  | 

mode  01  expressing  good  wisJEies  among  our  forefathers;  what 
would  they  say/ now,  if  they  could  rise  from  their  grayes, 
and  learn  that  jn  .14'%  hours,  a  party  of  ptqasure  set  out  from 
London,  stopped  twice  at  Southampton,  and  circumnayigated 
the  Isle  of  Wight  ?  This  feat,  about  2S0  miles,  was  accom- 
plished at  a  small  jcost'  on  Monday  last..    Oh,  steam ! 

:  'MisBODBiKH,  dBr  Missdoil  'LiHyuvHiJi.  -^  fW  aearly  complete 
skdeton  of  iin  etaormout.  eatiact  animal «  32  feet  in  length  and 
i4>  iai  Aieilyht,  /foiuM  hy .  Mf^  Albert  Koeb  near  the  ahores  of 
theiriyer  1»  Pooaroe  xieTetHO'-^a  tributary  of  the  Osage,  in 
Burton •  coanty ,  in  the' state  of  Missouri,  and  singularly  eaough 
cdhsd,  m  tradition  goea;  by  the  Osage  ladtana^  ffig-Bone  Ri- 
Vix*^'kk8  been  broii|gbt  to  this  douatry  by  the  discoywer,  and 
is  about  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Egyptian:  VMh  We  had  a 
hurried,  and  therefore  incomplete,  examination   of  the   fossil 
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most  $ipljmB,,f^^^^M  ^^P  VlifSQWcinm  (1i^)  4tr9  ih^  feefc-r 
the  jrare^eej.,witji  fo^r  tpf^  an4  «  Ihua^,  e^fide^  pr«)lwii- 
sik,  tbjB  l>pi^  ftf  !&e  fore-arm  tlj^refpfe,  awfomd  fftj^^.to 
enable  ^e  juinguilf  t^.feed.Unifv^lf  with  thfi  forf^-fooU  after  tib^ 
manner  ,Afiitl)f,:b^avep^T-rAA4.  >*«  M<9bsr^i9a<^81li  Ifi^  U  leogtbi 
exclq^TBj.of  the  ro^..  One.  o{iitow.i#  «Waa  Ip.bar^  >ew, 
wbep  discqrfred,  fi^pd  in  t)^  9p<^el,  e«4  ihwefoire  their  pto- 
aition  a^curf^lf  .  de)ta*mined»  In  natation  tp  4^^;  head,  th^ 
(ea/ch)  ^a.a  jjiodzontal  semi^^l^v  m»Wfmt  fiwn  one. point 
to  tW  ot^ifT,  <fpU«wV«.  tfre  civxatup^,  21,  feet,,  in  a  at|^igb> 
line  JbetWfQen  tiho  f^^tremitj/^  15  feet,  ThfH®  laff^  IWPHfpus.  ^bw 
anatomic^ f/9pu}MrUifff.^9d#fiM^e.(P  a  ikMivilcid^^of  ihei  Jiabita 
af  the  « l^yi^thaa ;  >  but  we  cannot  at  present  enlarge  upon  them. 
Mr.  Koch,  we  understand,  has  letters  of  introduction  to  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  and  other  eminent  comparative  anatomists  in 
England.  The  author! ty -of  tk«  former  will  suflBce  to  establish 
the  position  of  the  •  Missourium »  in  the  extinct  animal  king- 
dom, and  to  confirm  or  confute  the  conclusions  of  the  disco- 
yerer.  Mr.  Koch,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  pamphlet,  asserts 
that,  in  juxtaposition  with  these  and  other  huge  remains,  he 
has  found  evidences — arrow-heads,  &c. — of  human  existence 
contemporary  with  t^e  fo^ljaniinals^  .  |!l^ba^  w|||  geologists  say 

to   this? (LlTBEAET   GaZBTTB.) 

A  NBW  Rage  of  iy^LSHjtf]^iA||fs! — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  in  a  coiiimifiitbation  from  Sir  James 
Alexander  on  his  late  travels  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  refer- 
ence was  thAde  to  a:  sin^lar  r^ce  of  Indians,  living  far  in  the 
interior,  who  were  described  of  a  fair  complexion,  possessing  a 
superior  knowledge  of  the  arts,  and  speaking  a  language  peculiar 
to  themselves,  who  it  was  considered  might  be  the  lost  Welsh 
colony,  who,  if  they  still  existed,  it  must  be  in  a  parallel  of 
fc2  degrees  latitude.  A  colony,  it  is  known,  left  Wales  under 
Prince  Madoc  in  1169,  who,  tired  of  the  wars  in  their  own 
country,  set  sail  to  discover  some  other  settlement.  Some  of 
these  returned  to  Wales,  and  gave  a  favourable  account  of  a 
new  country,  to  which  they  induced  many* others  of  their  coun- 
trymen to  go,  but'  the  expedition  has  never  but  onde  been  since 
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teardWHf:  In  1610>;'i[  Welsli  d^^/mailkii 'h)iyiti((  Mtlif'ttkilii 
prnon^'b^  a  tribe  of  Indians,  VasdbOiiied'' to  deMfa^'^lietthe 
solicited  titee  to  pray;  which  he  did  in  Us  &wik  langaagie: 
This  attracted  the  notice  of  one  of' the  IiMdtans/who',  recojpnii- 
Mg  his  language,  interfered  dind  saved  Wlif^;'aUid  took  hita 
to  the  descendant'  of  his  owb  6onntrymeh;  on  l&i  tkiiriar'frottl 
whom  he  testified  the  iHr^nmstanc^  oh  oath  bel'clre  a  Ctirtti  at 
Virginia.  A  yoang  Welsh  g^tieihan  at  New  Tdrkh^d  sfartea 
tfhence^  last  August,  for  the  purpose  of  endearourihg'to  r^cK 
this  lost  tribe,  his  intended  rotite  being  t6  Sa^ifa  Fe,'&c.,from 
whefelliM  he  would  ctoss  th^  B'ockjr  lAcibuntaiiiis  by-  the  first  cai- 
ravati.  He  has  not  dince  been  be^rd  5f,  biit  th^  result  of  Us 
enquiry  is  lookdd  forward  to'  with  coiisiderabie  inlercM'. 
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